



INTRODUCTION TO KENILWORTH 


No Bcandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ? 

The. Cnlic. 

A CERTAIN degree of success, real or supposed, in the 
delineation of Queen Mary, naturally induced the 
• Author to attempt something similar respecting ‘ her 
sister and her foe,’ the celebrated Ehzabeth- He wiU not, how- 
ever, pretend to have approached the task with the same 
feelings , for the candid Robertson himself confesses having felt 
the prejudices with which a Scotsman is tempted to regard 
the subject, and what so hboral a histonan avowsj a poor 
romance writer dares not disown. But he hopes the influence 
of a prejudice almost os natural to him as his native air will not 
be found to have greatly affected the sketch he has attempted 
of England’s Elizabeth. I have endeavoured to desenbe her as 
at once a high-minded sovereign and a female of passionate 
feehngs, hesitatmg betwixt the sense of her rank ana the duty 
she owed her subjects on the one hand, and on the other her 
attachment to a nobleman who, in external quahficationB at 
least, amply mented her favour The interest of the stoir is 
thrown upon that period when the sudden death of the first 
Countess of Leicester seemed to open to the ambition of her 
husband the opportumW of sharing the crown of has sovereign 
It IS possible that slander, which very seldom favour^' the 
memones of persons in exalted stations, may have blackened 
the character of Leicester with darker shades than really 
belonged to it. But the almost general voice of the tunes 
attached the most foul suspicions to the death of the unfor- 
tunate countess, more especially as it took place so veiy oppor- 
tunely for the mdulgence of her lover's ambition. If we can 
trust Ashmole’s Antiqutttes qf Berkshire, there was but too much 
ground for the traditions which charge Leicester with the 
inurder of his wife In the foUowing extract of the passage, 
the reader wiH find the authority I had for the story of the 
romance — 
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murdcicd, of which tlu‘1 iH lh< Mor.s WIoaui-; 



self of all obstacles, he commands, or perhaiis, with fair, Ih t^nrif: fn 
SLties, desires his wifo to herself h. u at his ^ nant Anthom 

Torster’s house, who then lued in the aforesaid nnuor-hmiss . s nd al^o 
prescnbedto Sir Richard Vanio) (a prompt* r to this (h-v'n), at hi - tom 
inc hither, that bo should fii-st attempt to poison her, and if ttmt did not 
take effect, then by any other way whatsocier )o dtspUth In r This, it 
seems, was proved by the report of Dr Walter lla\K, s<jni<'tiine MIom of 
ITew College, then living in Oxford, and profesS*’- of pbssu in that nm- 
versity , who, because he would not consent to take av a\ Imr life by 
poison, the earl endeavoured to displace him the court This man, it 
Ecems, reported for most certain that there was a practice in Cuiutior 
among the conspirators to have poisoned this pool innocent lady a littlo 
before she was kiUed, which was attempted after this mniintr — They 
seeing the good lady sad and heavy (as one tint well knew by her other 
handling that her death was not far off), began to persuade her that her 
present disease was abundance of melancholy and other humours, etc , 
and therefore would needs counsel her to take some potion, winch she 
absolutely refusing to do, as still suspecting the worst , wlicreupon they 
sent a messenger on a day (unawares to her) for Dr Bayly, and intreated 
him to persuade her to take some little potion by Ins direction, and the\ 
would fetch the same at Oxford , meaning to have added Bomcthing of 
their own for her comfort, as the doetoi upon yiist cause and consideration 
did suspect, seemg their great importunity, and the small need the Indy 
had of physic, and therefore he peremptorily denied their renuest , mis- 
douhbng (as he afterwards reported) lest, if they had poisonea her under 
the name of his potion, he might after have been hanged for a colour of 
their sin, and the doctor remamed still well assured that, this way taking 
no effect, she would not long escape their Tiolence, which afterwards 
happened thus For Sir Richard Varney above said (the chief projector m 
this design), who, by the earl’s order, remained that day of her death 
alone with her, with one man only and Forster, who had that day 
forcibly sent away aR her servants from her to Ahington market, about 
tbree^es distant from this place — they (I say, whether first stifling her or 
else strangling her) afterwards flung her down a pair of stairs and broke 
her neck, using much violence upon her , but, however, though it was 
^Igarly reported that she by chauce fell downstairs (but still without 

upon her bead), yet the inhabitants will tell 
conveyed from her usual chamber where she lay 
the chamber stood close to a pnvy 
postern door, where they in the night came and stifled her in her^heX 
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broised her head very much, broke her neck, and al lenrth flung her 
downstairs, thereby believing the world would have thouMt it a mis 
chance, and so have blinded their villany But behold the mercy and 
justice of God in revenging and discovering this lady’s murder, for one of 
the persons that was a coadjutor in this murder was aflorwards taken for 
a felony in the marches of Wales, and offering to pnblbh the manner of 
the aforesaid murder, was pnvateli made away in the prison by the carl's 
appointment , and Sir llichard Varney, the other, dying about the same 
time in London, cned miserably, and blasphemed God, and said to a per 
son of note (who hath related the same to others smeo), not long before 
his death, that all the devils in hell did tear him in pieces Forster, like 
wise, after this fact, being a man formerly addicted to hospitality, com 
pany, mirth, and music, was afterwards oferved to forsake all this, and 
with much melancholy and pcnsivcnoss (some say with madness) pined and 
drooped away The vnfo also of Bald Butter, kinsman to the earl, gave 
out the whole fact a httlo before her death Neither are these following 
passages to bo forgotten, that as soon ns over she was murdered, they made 
peat haste to bury her before the coroner had pven in hu inquest (which 
the earl himself condemned as not done advisedly), which her father, or 
Sir John Hobertsett (as I suppose), hearing of, came inth all speed hither, 
caused her corpse to bo taken up, the coroner to sit upon her, and further 
enquiry to be made concerning tola bnsmess to the full , but it was genor 
ally thought that the carl stopped his mouth, and made up the bnsmess 
betwixt them , and the good earl, to make plain to the world the great 
love ho bare to her while alive, and what a gnef the loss of so Yirtnoas a 
lady was to his tender heart caused (though the thmg, by these and other 
meana was beaten into the heads of the principal men of the University 
of Oxford) her body to bo rebuned in St Mary’s church in Oxford with 
great jomp and solemnity It is remarkable, when Dr Babmgton (the 
ml s chaplom) did preach the funeral sermon, ho tnpt once or twice m 
his speech, by recommending to their memories that yirtuons lady so pfh- 
/uUy mvtrdtred, instead of saymg pitifully slam This earl, after all his 
murders and poisonings, was himself poisoned by that which was prepared 
for others (some say by liis wife) at Combury Lodge before mentioned 
(thongh Baker in bie ohroniole would have it at Kilhngworth), anno 1688 ’ ^ 

The same accusation has been adopted and circulated by the 
author of Leicester’s Ckmmmxoealth, a satire “ wntten directly 
against the Earl of Leicester, which loaded him wi^ the most 
homd crimes, and, among the rest, with tiie murder of his first 
wife It was alluded to in the Yorkshire Tragedy, a play 
erroneously asorlbed to Shakspeare, where a rake, who deter- 
mines to destroy all his family, throws his wife downstairs, 
with this aUnsion to the supposed murder of Leicester’s lady 

. t Ashmole b Anii^uUfeM of Berkshire, vol I p 140 The tradition as 
8 death waa thus communicated hy Ben Jonson to Drummond 

tiawttomden — The Earl of Deleter cave a bottle of liquor to his 
ISSS ^hlcb he willed her to use in any faintness which she after his 
retmme from court, not knowing It was poison, gave him, and so he died. 

T> * Information to Drummond of Bawthomden, JI8 — Sir 

Bohert Slbhold a copy 

* ^Is satire was vnrltten by the notorious Jesuit, Robert Parsons and 
largely copied by Ashmole In his AnUguitics These authorities were 
perhaps too much relied upon by the Author (Lainff) 
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The only way to charm a woman’s tongue 

Is, break her neck — a politician did it 

The reader wdl find I have horrotved several incidents as 
■vrsU as iianiBS ^ from AsIuiioIg and tliB tdoib early autlionties j 
hnt my first acquamtance with the history was through the 
more pleasing medium of verse There is a period in youth 
when the mere power of nmnbers has a more strong euect on 
ear and imagination than m more advanced life At this 
season of unmature taste the Author was greatly delighted 
with the poems of Mickle and Langbome, poets vho, though 
hy no means deficient in the higher branches of their art, were 
eminent for their powers of verbal melody above most who 
have practised this department of poetry One of those pieces 
of l^cMe, which the Author was particularly pleased with, is 
a haUad, or rather a species of elegy, on the subject of Cumnor 
HaU,^ which, with others by the same author, were to be found 
in Evans’s Ancient Ballade (VoL iv p 130), to which work 
Mickle made hheral contributions The first stanza especiaUy 
had a peenhar species of enchantment for the youthful ear of 
the Author, the force of which is not even now entirely spent , 
some others are suflSlciently prosaic 


CTJLDS’'OE HALL 

The dews of summer nigbt did fall ; 

Tbe moon, sweet regent of tbe sky. 
Silver’ d the walls of Gnmnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby 

How nought was heard beneath the skies. 
The sounds of busy life were stiU, ’ 
Save an unhappy lady’s sighs, 

That issued from that lonely pile, 

‘ Leicester,’ she cried, ‘ is this thy love 
That ihon so oft has sworn to me. 

To leave me in this lonely grove 
Immured in shamefnl pnvity ? 

‘ Iso more thou comest with lover’s speecL 
Thy once beloved hnde to see , 

But he she alive, or he she dead,’ 

^ stem earl, ’s the same to thee. 

S- ^ PP 266, 294 
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' ITot so the usago 1 received 

When hoppj in my father s hall , 

No faithless husband then me gnoved, 

No chilling fears did me appal 

‘ I rose np luth the cheerful room. 

No lark more blithe, no flower more gay , 
And, like the bird that haunts the thorn, 

So memly sung the livelong day 

‘ If that my beauty is but small, 

Among court ladies all despised, 
didst thou rend it from that hall^ 
"miere, scornful earl, it well was prized J 

‘And when you first to me made suit. 

How fair I was yon oft would say 1 
And, proud of conquest, pluck d the fruity 
, , Then loft the blossom to decay 

‘Yes ! now neglected and despised, 

The rose is ^e, the lily 's dead , 

But he that once their charms so prized. 

Is sure the cause those charms are fled 

‘ For know, when sick'mng gnef doth prey 
And tender love 's repid with scorn. 

The sweetest beauty will decay, — 

What floweret can endure the storm 1 

‘ At court, I ra told, is beauty’s throne. 
Whore every lady ’s passing rare. 

That Eastern flowers, that shame the sun. 
Are not so glowing, not so fair 

‘ 'Then, earl, why didst thou leave the beds 
Yfhero roses and whore lilies vie. 

To seek a primrose, whoso pale shades 
Must sicken when those gauds are by t 

‘ 'Mong rural beauties I was one. 

Among the fields wild flowers are fair , 
Some country swain might me have won 
And thought my beauty passing raro 

‘ Bnt, Leicestor (or I much am wrong). 

Or tis not beauty lures thy vows , 

Bather ambition s ^Ided crown 
Makes tbee forget thy humble spouse 

‘ Then Leicester, why, again I plead 
(The injured surely may repine) — 

WW didst thou wed a countiW maid. 

When some fair princess might be thmo ! 
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‘ Why didst thou praise my humhle charms, 
And, oh 1 then leave them to decay ? 

Why didst thou wm me to thy arms, 

Then leave to mourn the livelong day ? 


‘ The village maidens of the plam 
Salute me lowly as they go , 
Envious they mark my silken train, 
Nor think a countess can have woe 


‘ The simple nymphs 1 they httle know 
How far moie happy ’s their estate , 

To smile for joy — than sigh for woe — 
To he content — than to be great 

‘ How far less blest am I than them. 
Daily to pme and waste with care ! 

Like the poor plant, that, from its stem 
Divided, feels the chilling air 

‘ Nor, cruel eail 1 can I enjoy 
The humble charms of solitude , 

Your mimona proud my peace destroy, 
By sullen frowns or pratmgs rude 


‘ Last night, as sad I chanced to stray, 
The Yilleme death-bell smote my ear , 
They wmkn aside, and seemed to say, 

“ Countess, prepare, thy end is near 1 ” 


‘ And now, while happy peasants deep, 
Here I sit lonely and forlorn , 

No one to soothe me as I weep, 

Save Philomel on yonder thorn 


‘ My spirits flag — my hopes decay — 

Still that dread death-bell smites my ear , 
And many a boding seems to say, 

“ Countess, prepare, thy end is near I ” ’ 


Thus sore and sad that lady grieved. 

In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear , 
And many a heartfelt sigh she heaved. 
And let faU many a bitter tear 

And ere the dawn of day appear’d. 

In Cumnor HalL so lone and drear. 
Full many a piercing scream was heard. 
And many a cry of mortal fear 

The death-bell thnce was heard to ting 
aenal voice was heard to call, ’ 
And thnce the raven flapp’d its wing 
Around the towers of Cumnor HoU 
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CHAPTER I 


I am an innkeeper, and know my grounds. 

And study them — brain o’ man, 1 study them, 

I must have jovial guests to drive my ploughs. 

And whistling boys to bring my harvests home. 

Or I shall hear no floila thwack. 

The New Inn. 

I T IS the pnvilege of tale-tellers to open their story in an 
inn, the free rendezvous of all travellers, and where the 
humour of each displays itseK without ceremony or re- 
stramt This is especially suitable when the scene is laid during 
the old days of merry England, when the guests were m some 
sort not merely the inmates, but the messmates and temporary 
compamons, of mme host, who was usually a personage of pnv- 
ileged freedom, comely presence, and good-humour Patron- 
ised by him, the characters of the company were placed in 
ready contrast, and they seldom fiided, during the emptying 
of a Bix-hooped pot, to throw off reserve, and present them- 
selves to each other and to their landlord with the freedom of 
old acquaintance ' 

The village of Cumnor, withm three or four mdes of Oxford, 
boasted, durmg the eighteenth year of Queen Elizabeth, an excel- 
lent inn of the old stamp, conducted, or rather ruled, by Giles 
Goshng, a man of a goodly person and of somewhat round 
belly, fifty years of age and upwards, moderate in his reclcon- 
ings, prompt m his payments, having a cellar of sound hguor, a 
ready wit, and a pretty daughter Since the days of old Harr} 
Baillie of the Tabbard in Southwark, no one had excelled Giles 
Goshng in the power of pleasing his guests of every description , 
and so great was his fame, that to have been in Cumnor with- 
out wetting a cup at the hoimy Black Bear would have been to 

VOL. XU — 1 
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avouch one’s-self utterly ludifTercnt to reputation es a traveller 
A countr}^ feliovr might a- return from Lviubm ^vl^}lout 
looking in the face of ma^estj'' 1 he iiieu of Onmnor > tre 
proud'^of their boat, and their host v.as proud ol hi^ hou=e, 
his lifpuor, his daughter, and himscif ,1.1 

It ivas in the court}'ard of the 11m nhich called thi^; honC'-t 
felloiT landlord that a tra^ellc^ alighted in the clo-c of the 
evening, gave his horbC, winch seemed to haie made a long 
jonmey, to the hostler, and made some imxuir}% winch pro- 
duced the following dialogue betwixt the mjTinidons of the 
houny Black Bear • — 

‘ tiVhat, ho 1 .Tohn Tapster ’ 

‘At hand. Will Hostler,’ replied the man of the sjiigot, 
showing himself in his costume of loose jacket, linen hreechc-, 
and green apron, half within and lialf -without a door, which 
appeared to descend to an outer cellar 

‘Here is a gentleman asks if you draw good ale,’ continued 
the hostler. 

‘ Beshrew my heart eke,’ answered the tapster, ‘ since there 
are hut foox miles betwixt us and Oxford. Mart}', if ray ale 
did not convince the heads of the scholars, they would soon 
convince my pate with the pewter flagon ’ 

‘ Call you that Oxford logic ? ’ caid the ‘dranger, who had 
now cj.uitted the rein of his horse, and was advancing towards 
the inn door, when he -was encountered by the goodh" form of 
Giles Gosling himself 

‘ Is it logic you talk of, sir guest 1 ’ said the host ; ‘ why, 
then, have at you -with a do-wnnght consequence — ’ 

The horse to the raeh. 

And to fire mth the sack.’ 


Amen i with all my heart, my good hosf ’ said the stranger • 
let It be a quart of your best Canaries, and give me voar 
gO(^ help to drink it’ ^ 

‘Kay you are hut in your accidence yet, sir traveller if 
host for help for such a sippmg matter as a 

honriy aid at my han^ and yet caU yourself a toper’ ^ 

5:;« C,=S"A“ 

As he epote thns, the hmfflord, -rith mach semblance oi 
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hearty -welcome, ushered his ^est mto a large low chamber, 
where several persons were seated together m different parties — 
some drinking, some playmg at cards, some conversmg, and 
some, whose business called them to be early risers on the 
mormng, conoludmg their evenmg meal, and conferring mth 
■the chamberlam about their night’s quarters 

The entrance of a stranger procured him that general and 
careless sort of attention which is usually paid on such occasions, 
from which the following results were deduced — The guest 
was one of those who, -with a well-made person, and features 
not m themselves, unpleaamg, are nevertheless so far from 
handsome that, whether from the expression of their features, 
or the tone of their voice, or firom their gait and manner, there 
arises, on the whole, a dismolmation to their society The 
stranger’s address was bold, without bemg frank, and seemed 

S erl^ and hastily to claim for him a degree of attention and 
arence, which he feared would be refused, if not instantly 
vmdicated as his nght His attire was a ndmg-cloak, which, 
when open, displayed a handsome jerkin overlaid -with lace, 
and belted -with a buff girdle, which sustamed a broadsword 
and a pair of pistols. 

' You nde well pro-vided, sir,’ said the host, looking at the 
weapons as he placed on the table the mulled sack w^ch the 
traveller had ordered. 

‘ Yes, mine host , I have found the use on ’t m dangerous 
-tunes, and I do not, like your modem grandees, turn off my 
foUo-wers the mstant they are useless ’ 

‘ Ay, sir 1 ' said Giles Goshng , ‘ then you are from the Low 
Countnes, the land of pike and cahver ’ 

‘ I have been high and low, my fnend, broad and -wide, far 
and near But here is to thee m a cup of thy sack , fill thyself 
another to pledge me , and, if it is less than superlative, e’en 
dnnk as you have brewed.’ 

‘ Loss than superlative 1 ’ said Giles Goslmg, drinking off the 
cap, and smockmg his lips with on air of meffable relish — ‘ I 
Imon nothing of superlative, nor is there such a wine at the 
mree Cranes, in the Vmtry, to my knowledge , but if you find 
hotter sack than that m the Shores, or in the Canancs either, 
I would I may never touch cither pot or penny more. "Whi , 
hold it up betivixt you and the li^t, you sliall sec the httle 
motes dance in tho golden liquor hko dust in the sunbeam 
But 1 would rather draw wine for ten clowns than one 
-trai oiler I trust jour honour likes tho inno 1 ’ 
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‘It IS neat and comfortable, ^nie liost; but to Imow good 
liquor you should drink wbcie the vino grou s Ti me, your 
'Spaniard is too mse a man to send you tbe VC 13 soul of the 
grape Why, tins now, which you account so choice, ucro 
counted but as a cup of bastaid at the Groyne or at Port fet 
Mary’s You should travel, niino host, if you would be dceji 
in the mystenes of the butt and pottle-pot ’ 

‘In troth, Signior Guest,’ said Giles Gosling, ‘if 1 ucro to 
travel only that I might be discontented vith that^ uhich I 
can get at home, methinlra I should go but on a fool’s errand 
Besides, I warrant you, there is many a fool can turn his nose 
up at good dnnk without ever having been out of the smoko 
of Old England , and so ever gramercy mine onn fireside ’ 

‘This IS but a mean mind of yours, mine host,’ said the 
stranger , ‘ 1 warrant me, all youi town’s folk do not think so 
basely You have gallants among you, I dare undertake, that 
have made the Virginia voyage, or taken a turn in the Lu\i 
Countries at least Come, cudgel your memory Have you no 
fiaends in foreign parts that you would gladly have tidings of 1 ’ 
‘ Troth, sir, not I,’ answered the hosh ‘ since ranting llohm 
of Rrysandford was shot at the siege of the Bnll The deni 
take the cahver that fired the ball, tor a bhther lad never filled 


a cup at midnight ' But he is dead and gone, and I knon not 
a soldier, or a traveller, who is a soldier’s mate, that I would 
give a peeled codhng for ’ 

‘By the mass, that is strange What' so many of oui 
brave Enghsh hearts are abroad, and you, who seem to he a 
man of mark have no fnend, no kinsman, among them 1 ’ 

‘Nay, if you speak of kinsmen,’ answered Goshng, ‘I have 
one wild shp of a kinsman, who left us in the last year of 
Queen Mary , hut he is better lost than found ’ 

‘Bo not say so, finend, unless you have heard ill of him 
lately Many a wild colt has turned out a noble steed His 
name, I pray you 1 ’ 

‘ Michael Lamhoumc,’ answered the landlord of the Black 
Bear, ‘ a son of my sister’s , there is httle pleasure in recoUect- 
mg either the name or the connexion ’ 

‘Michael Lamhoume'’ said the stranger, as if endeavour- 
mg to recollect himself, ‘what, no relation to Michael Lam- 
houme, the gallant cavaher who behaved so bravely at the 
siege of Venlo that Grave Maurice thanked him at the head of 
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1 ‘It could scarcely lie my nephew,’ said Giles Gosling, ‘for 
B had not lie courage of a hen-partndge for aught but 
iischief ’ 

‘Oh, many a man finds courage m the wars,’ rephed the 
stranger 

‘It may he,’ said the landlord, ‘hut I would have thought 
our Mike more likely to lose the little he had.’ 

‘The Michael liamhourne whom I knew,’ contmued the 
traveller, ‘ was a likely fellow went always gay and w^ll- 
attired, and had a hawk’s eye after a pretty wench.’ 

‘ Our Michael,’ rephed the host, ‘had the look of a dog with 
a bottle at its tail, and wore a coat every rag of which was 
hiddmg good-day to the rest.’ 

‘Oh, men pick up good apparel in the wars,’ rephed the 
guest 

‘ Our Mike,’ answered the landlord, ‘ was more like to pick 
it up in a frippery warehouse, while the broker was lookmg 
another way , and, for the hawk’s eye you talk of, his was 
always after my stray spoons. He was tapster’s boy here in 
this blessed house for a quarter of a year , and between mis 
reckomngs, miscamages, mistakes, and misdemeanours, had he 
dwelt with me for three months longer, I might have pulled 
down sign, shut up house, and given the devil the key to 
keep ’ 

‘You would be sorry, after all,’ contmued tbe traveller, 
‘ were I to tell you poor Mike Lamboumo was shot at the head 
of Ins regiment at the taking of a sconce near Maestncht 7 ’ 

‘ Sorry 1 it would be tbe blithest neivs I ever heard of him, 
smco it would ensure mo he was not hanged. But let him 
pass, I doubt his end will never do such credit to his friends , 
were it so, I should say (taking another cup of sack), “ Here ’s 
God rest him,” with all my heart’ 

‘Tush, man,’ replied the traveller, ‘never fear but you will 
have credit by your nephew yet, esjiecially if bo bo the Michael 
Lamboume vdiom I know and loved icry nearly, or altogether, 
as well ns myself Can 3 on teU mo no mark by which I could 
whether they bo the samel ’ 

^ ‘Faith, none that I can think of,’ answered Giles Gosling, 
unle'a tlmt our Mike bad the gallows branded on his loft 
sliouldcr for stealing n silver caudle cup from Dame Snort of 
Hogsditch ’ 

Nnj, there yon lie like a knave, uncle,’ ':nid tho stranger, 
slipping aside his niff, and turning down the sleeve of liia 
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donWefc from his neck and shoulder, ‘hy lliis good day, in. 
shoulder is as unscarred as thme ois n ’ " 

‘What, hlike, hoy — Mike' ’ exclaimed tlm ho-^t , ‘and is it 
thou in good earnest? Nay, 1 have judtrcd ho foi this half- 
hour, for I knew no other person uould haic ta’ea h.ilf the 
interest m thee But, Mike, an tliy shouldei he unscathed as 
thou sayest, thou must oivn that Goodman ‘riiong, tlic hangman, 
wasmerciful m ks office, and stamped thee v.ith a cold iron ’ 

. iush, uncle, truce with your je-^t^ Kep tliem to Foa^^oii 
your sour ale, and let us see what hoarti ucleomo thou uiit 
give a k^manwho has rolled the vorld aionnd ihr eighteen 
ymre, w o ms seen the sun set where it ami has tm^ellcd 
tiU the west has become the east ’ 

as travellers gift with thee, Mike, 

for I v-hattboii least dukt need to travel 

no creditiTUTfl among thine othei qualities, there was 

‘HerS^an Zt ^’‘3* mouth ^ 

Michael 3'^!, gentlemen” wnd 
interview hetwi^t ^ those wlio witnessed this strange 

natives of the vilkffP^f^ nephev, some of nhom, being 
‘This may be callp?l ’d skangers to Ins ]uvenile wildness 
a vengea^ But ^ Cumnor fatted calf for me with 

swme-trough, and^ oZZ + come not fiom the lin&ks and the 
cany that with me will *^3' '^elconic or no welcome , I 

So say^ he T uUpH T}" where I will 

filled, the sight of whinh^n^ mdiflcrently well 

company Some shook ^ visible effect upon the 

while one or two of thp lo fi®^ds, and whisiiered to ea(m other, 
lect him as a school on ^ scrupulous speedily began to recol- 
tie other ha^ fotth On 

then heads, and Ipft Srave, sedate-looking persons shook 
^hed to continue to thnvi^k’ hmting that, if Giles Gosling 
less iiephew adrift agam «’ should turn his thnftless, god- 

ie mSro? Si'" demined 



'S 

or 


he called k no P^rse My sister 

whff^u 1^ reckon m my house for supper oj 

t"'t my replied the trayeller. ‘I shad con- 

“ MUTenieDoes Meantime, I msh to gi« 
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tbe supper and sleeping cup to those good towsme^ 
not too proud to remember nliko Lambounio, tbe tapster s 
If you ^vill let mo bave entertainment for im money, so , it not 
it IS but a short two minutes walk to the Hare and Talmr, and 
I trust our neighbours mil not OTudge going thus far mth mo. 

‘Nay, Mike,^ replied bis uncle, ‘as eighteen years have gone 
over thy bead, and I trust thou art somonbat amended in tby 
conditions, thou sbalt not Icavo my bouse at this hour and 
sbalt e’en have whatever in reason you bst to rail for Jiut 1 
would I knen that that purse of tbiiio, which tbpu vapourest 
of, were as well come by as it seems well filled ^ 

’ ‘Hero 18 an infidel for you, my good noigbboure 1 said 
Lambourne, again appeabng to the audienca Here s a lellow 
will np up bis kuisman’s follies of a good score of years stand- 
ing And for the gold, why, sirs, I liave been whrae it ^ew, 
and was to be bad for the gathering In the New World have 

•r « "rsi 1 1 1 — nr nhnn^-Tllii 


mg And for the gold, why, sirs, 1 have been wnrae 
and was to be bad for the gathering In the New World have 
I been, man — in the Eldorado, whore urchins play at chorry-pit 
with diamonds, and conntr}' wenches thread rubies for neck- 
laces, instead of rowan tree bemes , where tbe pantiles are made 
of pure gold, and tbe paving-stones of virgin silver 

‘By my credit, fiiend Mike,’ said young Laurence (ioldthred, 
tbe cutting mercer of Abingdon, ‘that were a bkely coast to 
trade to And what may lawns, cypruses, and ribands letch 
where gold is so plenty V , , x , c 

‘ Ob, tbe profit wore unutterable,’ replied Lamboum^ 
cially when a handsome young merchant bears tbe pack himsell , 
for the ladies of that clime are bona-robas, and being toemselves 
somewhat sunburnt, they catch fire like tinder at a fiesh com- 
plexion like thine, mth a head of hair inclming to be rcd. 

‘ I would I might trade thither,’ said the mercer, chuckling 
‘ Why, and so thou mayest,’ said Michael , ‘ that is, if toou 
art the same brisk boy who was partner mth me at robbmg 
the abbot’s orchard ’t is but a little touch of alchemy to decoct 
thy house and land mto ready money, and that reany money 
mto a tail ship, mth sails, anchors, cordage, and all tmngs con- 
formmg then clap thy warehouse of goods under hatches, put 
fifty good fellows on deck, mth myself to command them, and 
so hoise topsaals, and hey for the New World 1 

‘ Thou hast taught him a secret, kinsman,’ said Giles Gosling, 
‘ to decoct, an that be the word, his pound mto a penw, and ms 
webs mto a thread Take a fool’s advice, neighbom troldtured. 
Tempt not the sea, for she is a devonrer Let cards and coolm- 
tnees do their worst, thy father’s bales may bide a banging tor 
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a year or two, ere tliou coinost to ilu* ‘'{ut-tl , liijl th*' j 'i Infh n 
bottomless ai)potite she would swallow thr dtli of l/uubird 
Street in a morning as ell'll I y us 1 would a jioudi'd ^gaaiid/i 
cup of clary, and for my kinaman''- Kldorndo, laior tru-t ino 
if i do not believe be bus found it in tbe poucbe^ r.f '- .nn* huob 
gulls as tbyself But take noMiufl in the nosenlKujt U , fill to 
and welcome, for here comes ibc suiijier, and I lmartd\ I- -tow 
it on all that will take share, iji honoui of ui} b<>p<‘ful nephew's 
return, always trusting that be has come home JiTu/tber man. 
In faith, kinsman, thou art as like my poor sister .ts fitr wa^ 
son to mother ’ 


‘Not quite so like old Benedict Lambournc her hmlnnd 
though,’ said the mercer, nodding and winking ‘I)o,j thoil 
remember, Mike, what thou wiidst when the .schoolinnstcrs 
ferule was over thee for striking up thy father's crutohes ? “ It 
is a wise child,” saidst thou, “that knows its own father ” 1) ^ 
Bircham laughed till he cried again, and his crying sa\ed \ our 
‘Well, he made it un to me many a day after,’ wml Iin,n 
houme, ‘and how is the worthy pedagogue T 
‘ Dead,’ said Giles Gosling, ‘ this many a day since ’ 

‘ That he is,’ said the clerk of tlie pansh , ‘ I sat hi lut? 1 i 
the whilst He passed awav in a blessed frame *‘Mor 
moituus sum velfui—mon — these w'ere his 
he just added, “ My last verb is conjugated.” ’ 

‘ Well, peace he with him,’ said Mike, ‘ he owes mo • , 

‘ No, truly,’ replied Goldthred , ‘ and every lash whiri 1 

on thee, he always was wont to say, he snarorl i 
a labour ’ P ea the hanerman 


gman 


‘ One would have thought he left him httle to dr^ +i > . 

the clerk , ‘and yet Goodman Thong had no sineciit-o 
our friend, after all ’ with 

‘ Voto a Dios / ’ exclaimed Lamhoume, his patienoo 
to fail him, as he snatched his broad slou^ed hat 
table and placed it on his head, so that the shadow 
smister expression of a Spanish bravo to eyes and 
naturally boded nothing pleasant ‘Harkee, my 
18 fair among friends, and under the rose, and I have^ 1 ’ 
permitted my worthy uncle here, and all of you to 
pleasure with the frolics of my nonage But I carry 
dagger, my good friends, and can use them lightly 
occasion I have learned to he dangerous upon poin4 (rf l, 
ever smee I served the Spaniard, and I would not r „ 
provoke me to the degree of fallmg foul ’ yo'i 
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‘ Why, what wonld you do 1 ’ said the clerk. 

‘Ay, sir, what would you do ? ’ said the mercer, hustlmg up 
on the other side of the table 

‘Sht your throat and spoil your Sunday’s quaTenng, sir 
clerk,’ said Lamhoume, fiercely , ‘ cudgel you, my worshipful 
dealer m flimsy sarsenets, mto one of your own bales ’ 

‘Come — come,’ said the host, mterposmg, ‘I wiU have no 
swaggering here Nephew, it will become you best to show no 
haste to take offence , and you, gentlemen, wiU do well to re- 
member that, if you are m an inn, stall you are the innkeeper’s 
guests, and should spare the honour of his family I protest 
your siUy hrods make me as obhvious as yourself , for yonder 
Bits my ^ent gnest, as I call him, who hath been my two days’ 
inmate, and hath never spoken a word, save to ask for his food 
and his reckomng , gives no more trouble than a very peasant , 
pays his shot like a prmce royal , looks but at the sum total of 
the reckoning, and does not know what day he shall go away 
Oh, ’tis a jewel of a guest I and yet^ bang-dog that I am, I have 
suffered him to sit by himself like a castaway m yonder obscure 
nook without so much as asking him to take bite or sup along 
TOth ua It were hut the nght ^erdon of my incivihty were 
he to set off to the Hare and Tabor before the night grows 
older ’ 

With his white napkin gracefully arranged over his left arm, 
ms velvet cap laid aside for the moment, and his best silver 
flagon in his nght hand, mme host walked up to the sohtary 
guest whom ho mentioned, and thereby turned upon bim the 
eyes of the assembled company 

He was a man aged betwixt twenty-five and thirty, rather 
above the middle size, dressed with plamness and decency, yet 
b^TiM an air of ease which almost amounted to digmty, and 
which seemed to infer that his habit was rather beneatn his 
^k. His countenance was reserved and thoughtful, with 
dark hair and dark eyes — the last, upon any momentary excite- 
ment, sparkled with uncommon lustre, but on other occasions 
had the same meditative and tranquil cast which was exhibited 
by his features The busy curiosity of the httle village had 
teen employed to discover his name and qnahty, as well as his 
bunncss at Cumnor, but nothing had transpired on either 
which could lead to its gratification Giles Goslmg, 
terongh of the place, and a steady friend to Queen 
hbzaboth and the Protestant rohgion, was at one time mchned 
to suspect his guest of bemg a Jesmt, or seminary pnest, of 
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whom Borne and Spam Bent at tins time so many to ^e the 
gallows in England. But it was scaice possible to retain suoli 
a prepossession against a guest who gave so little trouble, paid 
hiB reckoning so regularly, and who proposed, as it seemed, to 
make a considerable stay at the bonny Black Bear 

‘ Papists ’ argued Gdes Gosling, ‘ are a pinching, olose-iisted 
race, and this man would have found a lodging inth the wealthy 
squire at BesseHsley, or with the old knight at Wootton, or in 
some other of their Boman dens, instead of living in a house of 
public entertainment, as every honest man and good Clinstian 
should. Besides, on Fnday, he stuck by the salt beef and 
carrot, though there were as good spitchcock’d eels on the ’ card 
as ever were ta’en out of the Isis ’ 

Honest Giles, therefore, satisfied hunseif tlial, his guest was 
no Boman, and with aU comely courteay besought the stranger 
to pledge him m a draught of the cool tankard, and honour 
with his attention a small collation which he was mnng to his 
nephew in honour of his return, and, as he venly hoped, of his 
reformation The stranger at first shook his head as if declm- 
mg the courtesy , but mi n e host proceeded to urge him with 
arguments founded on the credit of his house, and the con- 
struction which the good people of Cunmor might put upon 
such an unsocial humour 

‘ By my faith, sir,’ he said, ‘ it touches my reputation that 
men should be merry m my house, and we have lU tongues 
amongst us at Cumnor — as where be there not ? — who put an 
evil mark on men who puU their hat over their brows as if they 
were looking back to the days that are gone, instead of enjoying 
thebhthe sunshmy weather which God hath sent us m the sweet 
looks of our sovereign mistress. Queen Ehzabeth, whom Heaven 
long bless and preserve ’ ’ 

‘ Why, mine host,’ answered the stranger, ‘there is no treason 
sure, in a man’s enjoymg his own thoughts under the shadow 
of his own bonnet 1 You have hved m the world twice as long 
M I have, and you must know there are thoughts that wiU 
haunt us m spite of ourselves, and to which it is in vain tn 
^y> “ Begone, and let me be merry ” ’ 

GosW, ‘if such troublesome 
tUoughts haunt your mmd, and will not get them P-rmn fnr 
plmn Engl«h, ™ rrrtt have one of Father BSoutjupXfrt 

nohleguest, Coiei, exeusem^S^' irluoidlo^J 
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and must have my talL This peevish humour of melancholy 
Bits lU upon you it suits not mth a sleek boot, a hat of a 
tnm block, a fresh cloak, and a full pnisa A pize on it! 
send it off to those who have their legs swathed with a hay- 
wisp, them heads thatched with a felt bonnet, their jerkm as 
thm as a cobweb, and their pouch without ever a cross to keep 
the fiend Melancholy from dancmg in it Cheer up, but I or, by 
this good hquor, we will banish thee from the joys of bhthe- 
some company into the mists of melancholy and the land of 
httle-ease Here be a set of good fellows wilhng to be merry , 
do not scowl on them like the devil lookmg over Lmcohi.’ 

'Ton say well, my worthy host,' said the guest, with a 
melancholy smile, which, melancholy as it was, gave a very 
pleasant expression to his countenance — ‘yon say well, my 
jovial fnend , and they that are moody hke myself should not 
disturb the mirth of those who are happy 1 wiU drmk a round 
with your guests with aU my heart, rather than be termed a 
mar-feast.’ 

So saymg, he arose and jomed the company, who, encouraged 
by the precept and example of Michael L^boume, and consist- 
ing chiefly 01 persons much disposed to profit by the opportumty 
of a merry meal at the expense of their landlord, hM already 
made some inroads upon the limits of temperance^ as was evident 
from the tone in which Michael mquired after his old acquamt- 
ances m the town, and the bursts of laughter with which each 
answer was received. Giles Goslmg himself was somewhat 
scandalised at the obstreperous nature of their mirth, especially 
M he involuntarily felt some respect for his unknown guest. 
He paused, therefore, at some distance from the table occupied 
by these uoisy revellers, and began to make a sort of apology 
for their hcense. 

‘ You would tlunk,’ he said, ‘ to hear these fellows talk, that 
there was not one of them who had not been bred to live by 
“ Stand and dehver ” , and yet to morrow you will find them a 
set of as pamstakmg mechamcs, and so forth, as ever cut an inch 
short of measure, or paid a letter of change in light crowns over 
a counter The mercer there wears big hat awry, over a shagged 
head of hair, that looks like a curly water dog's back, ^es 
unbraced, wears his cloak on one side, and affects a rulfianly 
vapounng humour , when in his shop at Abingdon^ he is, from 
b's flat cap to his glistening shoes, ns precise in his apparel ns 
if he was named for major He talks of breaking parks, and 
taking the highway, in such fashion that you woula think he 
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liaunted every niglit betwixt Hounslow and London, A^iicn in 
fact be may be found sound asleep on liis fc<itber-lied, with a 
candle placed beside Inm on one bide, and a Bible on tbe otlier, 
to fright away tbe goblms ' 

‘j!\^d your nephew, mine host — this same Michael Lam- 
boume, who is lord of the feast — is he too such a nould-bc 
ruffler as the rest of them ? ’ 

‘Why, there you push me hard,’ said the host, 'my nephen 
18 my nephew, and though he was a desperate Dick of vovc, } et 
Mike may have mended like other folks, } on is ot And I iioiihl 
not have you think all I said of him even now was stnet gospel 
I knew the wag all the while, and wished to pluck Ins plumes 
from him And now, sir, by what name shall I present my 
worshipful guest to these gallants 1 ’ 

‘Marry, name host,’ rephed the stranger, ‘you may call me 
Tressilian ’ 

‘ Tressihan ' ’ answered mine host of the Bear, ‘ a worthy 
name, and, as I think, of Comish lineage , for what says the 
south proverb — 

By Pol, Tre, and Pen, 

You may know the Cornish men 


Shah I say the worthy Mr 'rressilian of ComwaU ? ’ 

‘ Say no more than I have given you warrant for, mine host 
and so shah you be sure you speak no more than is true A 
man may haw one of those honourable prefixes to his name 
yet be bom for firom St Michael’s Mount’ ’ 

TrSan'’ “er, but presented Mr 
iressman to Ins nephew s company, who, after excliamrp nf 

^lutafaons and drmkmg to the health of their new comn^ion 
eaaomng it with many an mtervening pledge. ^ ° 



CHAPTER II 


Talk you of young Master Lancelot I 

^ Merchant of Venue 

A fter some bnef interval. Master Groldthred, at the 
earnest instigation of mine host, and the joyons con- 
currence of his raests, indulged the company mth the 
following morsel of melody — 

‘ Of all the birds on buah or tree, 

Commend me to the owl, 

8mce he may best ensample be 
To those the cup that trowl 
For -when the sun hath left the west, 

He chooses the tree that he loves the best. 

And he whoops out his song, and he laughs at his jest , 

Then though hours be late, and weather foul, 

"We'!] dnnh to the health of the bonny, bonny owL 

The lark is but a bumpkin fowh 
He sleeps in his nert till mom , 

But my blessing upon the jolly owl. 

That all night blows his horn 
Then up with yonr cup tiU you stagger m speech. 

And match me this catch tlU you swagger and screech. 

And drink till you wink, my merrv men eaidi , 

For though honrs be late, and weather be foul, , 

"We U drink to the health of the bonny, bonny owL’ 

‘ There is savour m this, my hearts,’ said Michael, when the 
mercer had finished his song, ‘and some goodness seems left 
among you yet , hut what a head-roll you have read me of old com- 
rades, and to everyman’s name tacked some lU-omened motto 1 
And so Swashing Will of Wallmgford hath bid us good-mght 1 ' 
‘He died the death of a fat buck,’ said one of the party, 
bemg shot with a cross bow bolt, by old Thatcham, the Duke's 
stout park keeper at Donnington Castle.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, he always loved venison well,’ rephed Michael, ‘and 
a cup of claret to hoot , and so here ’s one to his memory Do 
nie right, my masters.’ 
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Wlien tlie memor)^ of tins departed worthy had 1 >ecn 
■honoured, Lamhourne xnoceeded toinqune after I ranee ol 

^*^^Taiiced off — made immortal ten yeais since,’ said tlie 
mercer , ‘marry, sir, Oxford Castle and Goodman Thong, and a 
tenpeimy-wortn of cord, best know how. , 

‘ i^at, so they hung poor Prance high and dij s so inucli 
for lovmg to walk by moonhght' A cup to Ins memnr}, my 
masters , aU merry fellows like moonlight What lias become 
of Hal with the Plume 1 he who lived near Yat tendon, and uorc 
the long feather — I forget his name ’ 

‘ What, Hal Hempseed 1 ’ replied the mercer, ‘ uliy, jou may 
remember he was a sort of a gentleman, and Mould meddle in 
state matters, and so he got into the mire about the Duke of 
Norfolk’s affair these two or thiee years since, fled the countrj'- 
with a pursuivant’s warrant at his heels, and has never since 
been heard of ’ 

‘ Nay, after these baulks,’ said Michael Lambonme, ‘ I need 
hardly mquire after Tony Foster , for when ropes, and cross- 
bow shafts, and pursuivant’s warrants, and such-like gear were 
80 nfe, Tony could hardly ’scape them ’ 

‘ Which Tony Foster mean you 1 ’ said the mnkeeper 
‘Why, he they called Tony Fire-the-Fagot, because he 
brought a light to kmdle the pile round Latimer and Ridley, 
when the wmd blew out Jack Thong’s torch, and no man else 
would give him light for love or money ’ 

‘Tony Foster lives and thrives,’ said the host ‘But, kins- 
man, I would not have you call him Tony Fire-the-Fagot, if 
you would not brook the stab ’ 

‘ How ’ 18 he grown ashamed on ’t ?’ said Lambonme , ‘ why, 
he was wont to boast of it, and say he liked as well to see a 
roasted heretic as a roasted ox.’ 

‘Ay, but, kmsman, that was in Mary’s time,’ rephed the 
landlord, ‘ when Tony’s fether was reeve here to the abbot of 
Abingdon But smee that, Tony married a pure precisian, and 
18 as good a Protestant, I warrant you, as the best ’ 

1 j looks grave, and holds his head high, and scorns his 

old compamons,’ said the mercer 

, ‘Then he hath prospered, I warrant him,’ said Lambonme , 
^ nobles of his own he keeps 

out of the way of those whose exchequers he m other men’s 
purchase 

* Prospered, quotha ’ ’ said the mercer , ‘ why, you remember 


duly 
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ri nmn nr Place, the old mansion-house heside the church- 
yard 1 ’ 

‘By the same token, I rohhed the orchard three tunes — 
■what of that 1 It "was the old abbot’s residence ■when there was 
plague or sickness at Abingdon ’ 

‘Ay,’ said the host, ‘but that has been long over, and 
Anthony Foster hath a nght m it, and hves there by some grant 
fiem a great courtier, who had the church lands from the crown , 
and there he dwells, and has as little to do with any poor ■wight 
m Cumnor as if he were huneelfa belted knight.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said the mercer, ‘ it is not altogether pnde m Tony 
neither there is a fair lady m the case, and Tony ■will scarce 
let the light of day look on her ’ 

‘ Howl* said Tressdian, who now for the first time mterfered 
in their conversation, ‘ did ye not say ■this Foster was mamed, 
and to a precisian 1 ’ 

‘ Mamed he was, and to as bitter a precisian as ever eat flesh 
m Lent , and a cat-and-dog life she led with Tony, as men said 
But she 18 dead, rest be with her, and Tony hath but a shp of 
a daughter, so it is thought he means to wed this stranger, 
that men keep such a coil about.’ 

‘ And whjf so 1 I mean, why do they keep a cod about her 1 ’ 
said Tressihan 

‘ Why, I wot not,’ answered the host, ‘ except that men say 
she 18 as beautiful as an angel, and no one knows whence she 
comes, and every one ■wishes -to know why she is kept so closely 
mewed up For my part, I never saw her , yon have, I think. 
Master Cfoldthred 1 ’ 

‘ That I have, old boy,’ said the mercer ‘ Look you, I was 
ndmg hither from Abmgdon — I passed under the east onel 
window of the old mansion, where all the old saints and histones 
and such-like are painted. It was not the common path I took, 
but one through the park , for the postern door was upon the 
latch, and I thought I might take the pn^vdege of an old com- 
rade to nde across through the trees, both for shading, as the 
day was somewhat hot, and for avoiding of dust, because I had 
on ^ peach coloured doublet, pinked out ■with cloth of gold ’ 
‘Which garment,’ said Michael Lamboume, ‘thou wouldst 
■willingly make tivinkle in the eyes of a fair dame. Ah 1 -vullam, 
thou -wilt never leave thy old tncks ’ 

‘ Not so — not so,’ said the mercer, ■with a smirking laugh — 

‘ not altogether so , but curiosity, thon kmowest, and a strain 
of compassion withal, for the poor young lady secs nothing 
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from mom to even but Tony Foster, mtb bis sco^vling black 
brovs, bis bull’s bead, and bis bandy legs ’ 

‘ And tbou wouldst ivillmgly sbow ber a dapper body, in a 
silken jerkm , a bmb bke a sbort-legged ben’s, m a cordovan 
boot, and a round, sunpenng, wbat-d ’ye-lack sort of a coun- 
tenance, set off mtb a velvet bonnet, a Turkey feather, and a 
gilded broocb 1 Ab ' jolly mercer, they wbo have good ivares 
are fond to sbow them ’ Come, gentles, let not tbe cup stand — 
bere ’s to long spurs, abort boots, full bonnets, and empty skulls ’ ’ 

‘ Ray, now, you are jealous of me, Mike,’ said Goldtbred , 

* and yet my luck was but wbat might have happened to thee, 
or any man.’ 

‘ Marry, confound tbme impudence,’ retorted Lamboume ; 
‘tbou wouldst not compare my puddmg face and sarsenet 
manners to a gentleman and a soldier ? ’ 

‘ Ray, my good sir,’ said Tressiban, ‘ let me beseech you will 
not mterrupt tbe gallant citizen , methmks be tells bis tale so 
well, I could hearken to him till midmgbt.’ 

‘ It’s more of your favour than of my desert,’ answered 
Master Gk)ldthred, ‘but since I give you pleasure, worthy 
Master Tressiban, I shall proceed, maugre all the mbes and 
gulps of this vabant soldier, who, peradventure, bath bad more 
cuffs than crovus m tbe Low Countries,^ And so, sir, as I passed 
under tbe ^eat painted wmdow, leaving my rein loose on my 
ambling p^rey’s neck, iiartly for mine ease, and partly that I 
might nave the more leisure to peer about, I hears me tbe 
lattice open , and never credit me, sir, if there did not stand 
there tbe person of as fair a woman as ever crossed mme eyes , 
and I tbmk I have looked on as many pretty wenches, and with 
as much judment, as other folks ’ 

‘ May I ask her appearance, sir ? ’ said Tressilian 
‘ Ob, sir,’ repbed Master Coldthred, ‘ I promise you, she was 
in gentlewoman’s attire — a very quamt and pleasmg dress, Ibat 
might have served tbe Queen herself, for ^e had a forepart 
with body and sleeves, of ginger-coloured satin, which, m my 
judgment, must have cost by tbe yard some thirty shillings 
lined -mtb murrey taffeta, and laid down and guarded with two 

° j was truly tbe 

best-iaskioned thing that I have seen m these parts, bemg of 



an ab,otee anf de™!" TonoCrhe/sK 

they were m the old pass-devant fashion.’ ® ^ 
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‘ I did not ask you of her attire, sir,’ said Tressilmn, ivlio 
Imd shown some impatience during their conversation, ‘ hut of 
her complexion, the colour of her hair, her features ’ 

‘ Touching her complexion,’ answered the mercer, ‘ I am not 
so special certain^ hut I marked that her fan had an ivory 
handle, curiously inlaid , and then, amin, ns to the colour of 
her hair, why, I can warrant, he its nue what it might, that 
she wore above it a net of green silL parcel twisted with gold.’ 

‘ A most mercer like memory,’ saia Lamhoume ‘ the gentle- 
man asks him of the lady’s heauty, and he talks of her fine 
clothes ! ’ 

‘ I teU thee,’ said the mercer, somewhat disconcerted, ‘ I had 
httle tune to look at her , for just as I was about to give her 
the good tune of day, and for that purpose had puckered my 
features with a smile ’ 

‘Like those of a jackanape sunpenng at a chestnut,’ said 
Michael Lamhoume 

— ‘Up started of a sudden,’ continued Goldthred, without 
heedmg the mterraption, ‘ Tony Poster himself with a cudgel 
in his hand ’ 

‘And broke thy head across, I hope, for thine impertinence,’ 
said his entertainer 

‘ That were more easdy said than done,’ answered Goldthred, 
mdignontly, ‘no, uo — there was no breaking of heads, it’s 
trae, he advanced his eudgel, and spoke of laymg on, and asked 
why I did not keep the puhhc road, and suoh-hke , and I would 
have knocked hun over the pate handsomely for his mins, only 
for the lady’s presence, who might have swooned, for what I 
know ’ 

‘Now, out upon thee for a famt-spmted slave!’ said Lam- 
honme , ‘ what adventurous kuight ever thought of the lady’s 
terror when he went to thwack giant, dragon, or magician in 
her presence, and for her deliverance 1 But why talk to thee 
of dragons, who would be dnven back by a dragon-fly 1 There 
thou hast missed the rarest opportunity ! ’ 

^ ‘Take it thyself then, bully Mike,’ answered Goldthred 
‘ Yonder is the enchanted manor, and the dragon, and the ladj , 
all at thy service, if thou darest venture on them ’ 

"YTiy, so I would for a quartern of sack,’ said the soldier 
^r, stay — I am foully out of linen — wilt thou bet a piece of 
Hollands agamst those five angels that I go not up to the hall 
to-morrow and force Tony Foster to mtroduce me to his fair 
guest 1’ 

VOL. XU- — 2 
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‘I accept your wager/ said the mcrcci ntul 1 thinh, though 
thou hadk even the impudence ot the dcul, I ^haU gam (»n 
thee this hout. Our kiuUord here shall hold and 1 \mU 

stake dovra gold till I send the l»‘cn ’ w i < r i 

‘I ivill hold stakes on no such matter, said Lushug l»ood 
now my kinsman, dnnk your nine in quiet, and let such %on' 
tures alone I piomise you, klastei Foslci hath mtcrcsl cnougli 
to lay you up in lavender at the castle of Oxford, or to get j our 
le'^s made acquainted mth the tonn-stocks 
”‘That would be hut leuening an old intimacy, for Mikes 
shins and the town's wooden pinfold liavc been ncll bioini to 
each other ere now,' said the mercer , ‘ hut he shall not budge 
kom his wager, unless he means to pay foi fcit ' 

‘Forfeit'^ said Lamhourue , ‘1 scorn it I Aalue Tony 
Foster’s wrath no more than a shelled pea-cod , and 1 n lU \ isit 
his Lmdahndes, by St, George, be he nilhng or no t ’ 

T would gladly pay 3 mur halves of tlie nsk, sir,’ '^id llVe-^- 
sihan, ‘ to he permitted to accompany you on the ad\ enturc ’ 
‘In what would that advantage you, sirL ansnered Lara- 


boume 

‘ In nothing, sir,’ said Tressilian, ‘ unless to mark the skill and 
valour with which you conduct yourselk I am a traveller, who 
seeks for strange rencounters and uncommon passages, as the 
kmghts of yore did after adventures and feats of arms ’ 

‘Nay, if it pleasures you to see a trout tickled,’ answered 
Lamboume, ‘ I care not how many witness my skilL And so 
here I dnnk success to my enterprise, and he that wdl not 
pledge me on his knees is a rascal, and I wiU cut his legs off by 
the garters ' ’ 

_ The draught which Michael Lamboume took upon this occa- 
sion had been preceded by so many others that reason tottered 
on her throne He swore one or two incoherent oaths at the 
mercer, who refused, reasonably enough, to pledge him to a 
sentiment which inferred the loss of Ins own wager 

‘Wilt thou chop logic with me,’ said Lamboume, ‘thou 
knave, with no more brains than a skem of ravelled sdk ? by 
Heaven, I will cut thee mto fifty yards of galloon lace ' ’ 

But, as he attempted to draw sword for this doughty pur- 
Pose, Michael Lamboume was seized upon by the tapster and 
the chamheriam, and conveyed to his own apartment, theie to 
slew himself sober at his leisure 

The party then broke up, and the guests took their leave 
much more to the contentment of mme host than of some of 
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the company, who were rmwilhng to quit good liquor, when it 
was to he had for free cost, so long as they were able to sit hr 
it They were, however, compelled to remove , and go at length 
they did, leaving Goslmg and Tressihan in the empty apart- 
ment 

‘By my faith,’ said the former, ‘I wonder where our great 
folks find nleasnre, when they spend their means m entertain- 
ments, and m playing mme host without sending m a reckoning 
It IS what I hut rarely practise, and whenever I do, by St 
Julian, it grieves me beyond measure. Each of these empty 
stoups now, which my nephew and his drunken comrades have 
swilled off, should have been a matter of profit to one in my hue, 
and I must set them down a dead loss I cannot^ for my heart, 
conceive the pleasure of noise, and nonsense, and drunken freaks, 
and drunken quarrels, and smut, and blasphemy, and so forth, 
when a man loses money instead of gaming by it. And yet 
many a fair estate is lost in upholding such a useless course, 
and that greatly contnbutes to the decay of pnbhcans , for who 
the devil do you thmk would pay for dnnk at the Black Bear, 
when he can have it for nothing at my lord’s or the squire’s 1 ’ 

Tressihan perceived that the wme had made some impression 
even on the seasoned brain of mine host, which was chiefly to 
he inferred from his declaiming against drunkenness As he 
lumself had carefully avoided me bowl, be would have avaded 
himself of the frankness of the moment to extract from Goslmg 
Borne further mfonnation upon the subject of Anthony Foster, 
and the lady whom the mercer had seen m the mansion-house , 
but his inqumes only set the host upon a new theme of declama- 
hon against the wiles of the fiirr sex, m which he brought, at 
mil length, the whole wisdom of Solomon to reinforce his own 
Fmally, he turned his admonitions, mixed with much objurga- 
tion, upon his tapsters and drawers, who were employed m 
removing the relics of the entertainment and restonng order 
to the apartment , and at length, jommg example to precept, 
though with no good success, he demolished a saUer with half 
a score of glasses, in attempting to show how such service was 
done at the Three Cranes m the Vmtry, then the most topping 
tovem m London This last accident so far recalled him to Ins 
better self that ho retired to his bed, slept sound, and awoke a 
uei\ man m the mormng 
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Nay, I ’ll hold touch, Iho game slmll he ]day <1 out , 

It ne’er shall stop for me, tins merr} -wngcr 
That winch I siij when g mie^oine, 1 ’ll avouch 
In niy njoat soboi mood, ne’er trust mo rise 

Tht Hazard TahU, 


‘ /IND liovr doth youi kinsman, good mine liost? ’ said 
TressiHan, v,hen Giles Goslmg first appeared in the 
X. V- public room, on the morning following the revel vhich 
we described m the last chaptei. ‘ Is he veil, and will he abide 


by bis wager V 

‘ For well, sir, be started two hours since, and has visited I 
know not what purbeus of bis old companions , batb but now 
returned, and is at tins instant brealcfosting on new-laid eggs 
and .muscadine , and for bis wager, I caution yon as a fiiend 
to b'ave little to do witb that, or indeed auglit tliat hliko 
proposes. "Wherefore, I counsel you to a warm breakfast upon 
a cuiiss, which shall restore the tone of the stomach , and let 
my nephew and Master Goldthred swagger about their wager as 
they hst’ 

‘ It seems to me, mme host,’ said Tressihan, ‘ that you know 
not well what to say about this lonsman of yours , and that 
you can neither blame nor commend him without some twinge 
of conscience ’ 


‘You have spoken truly, Master Tressilian,’ replied Giles 
Goslmg ‘ There is natural affection whimpering into one ear, 
“ Giles — Giles, why wilt thou take away the good name of thy 
own nephew 1 Wilt thou defame thy sister's son, Giles (^shng 1 
— wilt thou defoul thine own nest, dishonour thine own blood 1 ” 
And then, again, comes justice, and says, “ Here is a worthy 
guest as ever came to the bonny Black Bear , one who never 
chaUenged a reckomng — as I say to yonr face you never did, 
Master Tressilian — not that you have had cause — one who 
knows not why be came, so for as I can see, or when he is going 
away , and wilt thou, being a pubhean, having paid seot and 
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lot these thirty j ears m the to\ni of Cumnor, nod being nt this 
instant head-l>orough — inltthou siifTcr this guest of guests, this 
man of men, tins six-hooiied pot, as I mny say, of a traveller, 
to fall into the meshes of thj ncphen, who is knoivn for a 
sirashor and a desiiorato Dick, a carder and a dicer, a professor 
of the 801 cn damnable sciences, if cier man took degrees in 
themt” No, hi ITcaicn ! 1 might in nk, and lot him catch such 
a small butterflj as Goldthred, hut thou, my guest, shalt ho 
foreivarned, forearmed, so thou inlt but listen to thy trusty 
host’ 

‘ liVTiy, mine host, thy counsel shall not bo cast nirayj’ replied 
Trcssilian, ‘however, 1 must uphold my share in this ivagor, 
hanng once passed m3 word to that effect But lend mo, I pray, 
some of thy counsel ITiis Foster, who or what is he, ana why 
makes he such mystery of his female inmate 1 ’ 

‘ Troth,’ replied Gosling, ‘ I can add but little to what you 
hoard lost night He was one of Queen Mary’s Papists, and 
now ho 18 one of Queen Elizabeth’s Protestants , he was an on- 
hanger of the abbot of Abingdon, and now ho lives as master of 
the manor house. Aboic all, ho was poor and is nch Folk 
talk of pnvate apartments in his old waste mansion house be- 
dizened fine enough to servo the Queen, God bless her 1 ^mo 
men think he found a treasure in the orchard, some that he,sold 
himself to the devil for treasure, and some say that ho cheated 
the abbot out of the church plate which was hidden in the old 
manor house at the Refomiatioii Rich, however, he is, and God 
and his conscience, with the devil perhaps, besides, only know 
how he came by it Ho has sulky ways too, breaking off inter- 
conrso with all that are of the place, as if he had either some 
strange secret to keep or hold niinsclf to be made of another 
clay than we are I think it likely my kmsman and ho wiU 
quarrel, if Mike thrust Ins acquaintance on him , and I am sorry 
that you, my worthy Master Trcssilian, -will still think of going 
m my nephew’s company ’ 

Tressdian again answered him, that he would proceed with 
great caution, and that he should have no fears on uis account, 
in short he bestowed on him all the customary assurances wuth 
which those who are determined on a rash action are wont to 
the advice of their friends. 

Meantime, the traveller accepted the landlord’s mvitation, 
and had jnst fimshed the excellent breakfast which was served 
^ hun and Gosling by pretty Cicely, the beauty of the bar, 
when the hero of the preceding night, Michael Lamboume, 
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entered the apartment IIis toilette liad apparent!} ro-t him 
some labour, tor Ins clothes ^Inch (hncred finm tho-p Iio x'.ore 
on his journey, ^\erc of the nc^\cst faslnon, and ])iii on ^\^(h 
great attention to the (hsjilay ot ln'> poison 

‘By my faith, uncle,’ said the gallant, ‘}ou made a net night 
of it, and I feel it followed by o diy iporning I mil jdedgc 
you willingly in a cup of bastard Ifow, nn j)retty cos 
Cicely’ why, I left you hut a child in the ciadlc, and there 
thou stand’st in thy velvet waistcoat, as tight a gnl as Ihcr. 
land’s sun shmes on. Know thy fiiends and Icmdn'd, (hceh 
and come hither, child, that I may kiss thee, and gue Uiee rny 
blessing ’ ^ 

‘Concern not yourself about Cicely, kinsman,’ saul Giles 
Goshng, ‘hut e’en let her go her way, o’ Gofis name for 
although your mother were hei fatlier s sister, } et that shall 
not make you and her catei -cousins ’ 

‘Why, uncle,’ replied Lambouine, ‘thmk’st thou 1 am an 
infidel, and would harm those of mine owui house ? ’ 

‘It IS for no harm that I speak, Mike.’ answered In. mide 
‘hut a simple humour of precaution which I liave ‘IViip i m, i 
art as well gilded as a snake when he casts his old slomd, ,n 
sprmg-tnme hut for all that, thou creepest not into n v 
Eden I will look after mine Eve, Mike, and so eontpnf 
But how brave thou he’st, lad’ To look on tlfl 
compare thee with Master Tressihan heie, ni his 
ndmg-suit, who would not say that thou^^A thV^pt 
man and he the tapster’s hoy V 

‘ Troth, uncle,’ rephed Lamhoume, ‘no one wmilrl i ^ 

one of your country-hreedmg, that knows no berte?^rA?ll 
say and I care not who hears me, there is sometW oi, ^ 
real gentrv that few men come up to that are nn? 
bred to the mystery I wot not wherp i-Tid 
although I can enter an ordinary with as much audnmi^^ 
the waiters and drawers as loudly, dnnk as cIpp^ p ^^l^uke 
as round an oath, and fling my gold ^ fi-ep??n£ 
the jmglmg epnre and wh^ fi4re tta axl'^^ound 
hang me if I can ever catch the true grace of 5 fV. nn n 
practised an hundred times The man of tVip’Vin ^ have 
lowest at the board, and carves to 

‘Commg, ihend,” without any e Sv™“ e nr 
M additim But, hang it. let it pass ,<^7e uSl , 

enough to pass the tnck on Tony Fire tho'p* ^ 
and that wiU do for the matter in hand ’ ^ ™e-Eagot, 
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' Ton hold your purpose, then, of visiting your old acquaint- 
ance 1 ’ said Ihessihan to the adventurer 
‘Ay, sir,’ rephed Lambounie ‘^rhen stakes are made, the 
game must he played , that is gamester’s law all over the 
world. You, sir, unless mv memory finis me, for I did steep it 
somewhat too deeply in the sack-butt, took some share in my 
hasardf’ 

‘ I propose to accompany you m your adventure,’ said Tres 
sihan, ‘ it you wdl do me so much grace as to permit me , and 
I have staked my share of the forfeit in the hands of our worthy 
host’ 

‘ That he hath,’ answered Giles Goshng, ‘ m as fair Harry 
nobles as ever were melted into sack by a good fellow So, 
luck to vour enteipnse, since you will needs venture on Tony 
Foster , hut, by my credit, you had better take another draught 
before you depart for your welcome at the hall yonder will be 
somewhat of the dnest And if you do get mto penl, beware 
of taking to cold steel , but send for me, Gdes Goslmg, the 
head-borough, and I may be able to make somethmg out of 
Tonv yet, for as proud as ho is ’ 

The nephew dutifully obeyed his uncle’s hint, by taking a 
second powerful pull at the tankard, observing, that his wit 
never served him so well as when he had washed his temples 
mth a deep morning’s draught, and they set forth together 
for the habitation of Anthony Foster 
The viUogo of Cumnor is pleasantly built on a hill, and m a 
wooded Mrk closely adjacent was situated the ancient mansion 
occupied at this time by Anthony Foster, of which the nuns 
may ne stdl extant. Tlie park was then full of large trees, and 
in particular of ancient and mighty oaks, which stretched their 
giant arms over the high wall surrounding the demesne, thus 
gwng it a melancholy, secluded, and monastic appearance, 
tne entrance to the park lay through an old-fashioned gateway 
in the outer wall, the door of whiwi was formed of two huge 
oaken leaves, thickly studded with nafls, like the gate of an 
old town 

We shah he finely helped up here,’ said Michael Lam- 
ooume, looking at the gateway and ^te, ‘if this fellow’s 
Buspicious humour should refuse us a&iission altogether, as 
It IS hke he may, m case this hnsey wolsey fellow of a mercer’s 
Visit to his premises has disquieted him But, no,’ he added, 
pushing the huge gate, which gave way, ‘the door stands in- 
vitingly open j and here we are within the forbidden ground. 
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•vnthout other impediment than the pa^Pive resistance of a 
heavy oah door, moving on rusty hinges 

They stood now m an avenue ovei shadowed by such old 
trees as we have described, and whicli had been bordered at 
one time by high hedges of yew and holly But the'^c, having 
been untrimmed for many years, had lun up into great bushes, 
or rather dwarf-trees, and now enci cached, mth tlieir darlv and 
melancholy boughs, upon the road vhich they onceliad 'screened 
' The avenue itself was grown up with gia'^s, and ui one or tvo 
places interrupted by pdes of inthered brushwood, which had 
been lopped from the trees cut down m the neighbouring park, 
and was here stacked for drjnng Foianal walks and avenues, 
which, at different points, crossed this principal appioach, were 
in hke manner choked up and inteiTupted by piles of brush- 
wood and bdlets, and in other places by underwood and 


brambles Besides the general effect of dasolation which is so 
strongly impressed, whenever we behold the contrivances of 
man wasted and ohhterated by neglect, and witness the marks 
of social life effaced gradually by the influence of vegetation, 
the size of the trees and the out'rpreading extent of their 
houghs diffused a gloom over the scene, even when the sun 
was at the highest, and made a proportional impression on the 
mmd of those who visited it This was felt even by Michael 
Lamhoume, however ahen his habits were to receiving any 
unpressions, exceptmg from thmgs which addressed themselves 
immediately to his passions 

‘ This wood IS as dark as a wolf s month,’ said he to Tressihan, 
as they walked together slowly along the sohtary and broken 
approach, and had just come m sight of the monastic front of 
the old mansion, with its shafted windows, brick walks over- 
groivn with ivy and creeping shrubs, and twisted stalks of 
chimneys of heavy stonework. ‘ And yet,’ continued Lam- 
houme, ‘ it IS fairly done on the part of Foster too , for, smce 
he chooses not visitors, it is right to keep his place m a fashion 
that wml imnte few to trespass upon his pnvacy But had he 
been the Anthony I once knew him, these sturdy oaks had 
long since become the property of some honest woodmonger, 
and the manor-close here had looked lighter at midnight than 
it now does at noon, while Foster played fast and loose with the 
pnce in feome cunning comer m the purlieus of "VVlntefriars ’ 

^ ^as be then sncb an unthnfb 1 ’ asked Tressihan 

Lamhoume, ‘like the rest of ns, no 
mt, and no saver But what I liked worst of Tony was, 
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tliat he loved to tahc bis pleasure by himself, and grudge^ as 
men say, o\orj drop of vrater that nont past his own mill 1 
ha\o known him deal with such measures of vrine when he was 
alone as I would not hai c i onturcd on with aid of the best 
toper in Berkshire , that, and some svay towards superstition, 
which lie had bj temperament, rendered him unworthy the 
company of a good fellow And now he has earthed himself 
here in a den just befitting such a sly fo\ as himself 

‘May I ask j'ou, JIaster Lambouruc,’ said 'rressUian, ‘smee 
jour old companion’s humour jumps so httle with your own, 
wherefore you are so desirous to renew acquaintance ivith 
him V , , j 

‘ And may I ask j ou, in return. Master 'IVessilian, answered 
Lamboume, * wherefore j ou have shown yoursoK so desirous to 
accompany mo on this part}’’ 1’ 

‘I told you my motnc,’ said Tressilian, ‘when I took share 
in jour wager it was simple cunosity ’ 

‘ La you there now ' ’ answered Lamboume ‘ See how you 
civd and discreet gentlemen think to use us who live by the 
free exercise of our wits I Had I answered jour question by 
saying that it was simple ounositj' which led me to visit my 
old comrade, Anthony Foster, I warrant you had set it down 
for an evasion and a turn of my trade But any answer, I 
suppose, must serve my turn ’ 

‘And wherefore should not bare curiosity,’ said Trosmhan, 
‘be a sufficient reason for my taking this walk with you 7 ’ 

‘ Oh, content yourself sir,’ roplietl Lamboume , ‘ you cannot 
put the change on me so easy as jou think, for I have bved 
among the quick-stimng spirits of the age too long to swallow 
chafiF for gram. You are a gentleman of birth and breedmg 
your bearing makes it good , of civil habits and fair reputation 
— your manners declare it, and my uncle avouches it , and yet 
you associate yourself with a sort of scant-of grace, as men call 
me , and, knowing me to bo such, you make yourself my com- 
pamon in a visit to a man whom j'Ou are a stranger to and 
all out of mere curiosity, forsooth ! The excuse, if cunonsly 
balanced, would be found to want some scraples of just weight 
or 80 ’ 

‘If your suspicions were just,’ said Tressdian, ‘you have 
shown no confidence m me to invite or deserve mine 

‘Oh, if that be all,’ said Lamboume, ‘my motives lie above 
water > Wbde this gold of mine lasts,’ talong out his purse, 
chuckmg it mto the air, and catching it as it fell, ‘ I will 
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make it buy pleasure, and ivben it is out, I must have more 
Now, if this mystenous Lady of the IManoi — this fair Linda- 
bndes of Tony Fiic-the-Fagot — be so admirable a piece as men 
say, why, there’s chance that she may aid me to melt my 
nobles into gi-oats, and, again, if Anthony bo so wealthy a 
chuff as report speaks Inm, he may prove the philosopher’s 
stone to me, and conveit my gioats into fair rose nobles a^ain ’ 
‘ A comfortable proposal, truly,’ said Tressilian , ‘but 1 see 
not what chance there is of accomplishing it ’ 

‘Not to-day, or perchance to-morrmv,’ answeied Lamboumo : 
‘I expect not to catch the old jack till I have disposed my 
ground-baits handsomely But I know something more of his 
affairs this mormng than I did last night, and I will so use 
my knowledge that he shall think it more perfect than it is 
Nay, without expecting either pleasure or profit, or both, I had 
not stepped a stride within this manor, I can tell you , for I 

E romise you I hold our visit not altogether without nsL But 
ere we are, and we must make the best on ’t ’ 

While he thus spoke, they had entered a large orchard which 
surrounded the house on two sides, though the trees, abandoned 
by the care of man, were overgrown and mossy, and seemed to 
bear little fruit Those wLich had been formerly tiained as 
espaliers had now resumed their natural mode of growng, and 
e^ibited grotesque forms, partaking of the ongmal framing 
which they had received. The greater part of the ground, 
which had once been parterres and flower-gardens, was suffered 
in like manner to run to waste, exceptmg a few^ patches which 
had been dug up, and planted with ordinary pot herbs Some 
statues, which had ornamented the garden in its days of splen- 
dour, were now thrown down from their pedestals and broken 
in pieces, and a large summer-house, having a heavj’^ stone 
front, decorated with carvmg, representing the hfe and actions 
of Samson, was in the same dilapidated condition. 

They had just traversed this garden of the sluggard and 
were withm a few steps of the door of the mansion, when Lam- 
^ume had ceased speaking — a circumstance very ameeahle to 
ikessihan, as it saved him the embarrassment of either comment- 
ing upon or replymg to the frank avowal which his comnanion 
had just made of the sentiments and views which induced him 
to come hither Lamboume knocked roundly and holdlv at tlm 

tT,f at the t.m7hthad 

they had Wkef Mo.e ?haa once an agecirSu?-‘’4a“^ 
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domestic reconnoitred them through a small square hole m the 
door, well secured with bars of iron, and demanded what they 
wanted. 

‘ To speak with Master Foster instantly, on pressmg busmess 
of the state,’ was the ready reply of Michael Lamhoume 
‘Methinks you will find difficulty to make that good,’ said 
Tressihan in a whisper to his companion, whde the servant 
went to carry the message to his master 

‘Tush,’ rephed the adventurer, ‘no soldier would go on 
were he always to consider when and how he should come off 
Let us once obtam entrance, and all wdl go well enough.’ 

In a short time the servant returned, and drawing with a 
careful hand both bolt and bar, opened the gate, which admitted 
them through an archway into a square court, surrounded 
by buildmgs Opposite to the arch was another door, which 
the serving-man m like manner unlocked, and thus mtroduced 
teem mto a stone paved parlour, where there was but Uttle 
furmtura and that of the rudest and most ancient fashion. 
The wmdows were tail and ample, reachmg almost to the roof 
of tee room, which was composed of black oak , those opening 
to tee quadrangle were obscured by the height of the surround- 

a buildings, and, us teey were traversed with massive shafts of 
d stonework, and thickly pamted with rehgious devices and 
scenes taken fixim Scripture history, by no means admitted hght 
in proportion to their size , and what did penetrate through 
teem partook of tee dark and gloomy tmge of the stamed 
gloss 

Tressihan and his guide had tune enough to observe all these 
Itarticulare, for they waited some rooce m the apartment ere 
tee present master of the mansion at length made his appearance 
Prepared as he was to see an mauspicious and dl lookmg person, 
tee uglmess of Anthony Foster considerably exceeded what Tres- 
sflion nod anticipated. He was of middle stature, budt strongly, 
but so clumsily as to border on deformity, and to give aU nis 
motiona the ungamly awkwardness of a left-legged and left- 
handed man. His hair, in arrangmg which men at that tune, as 
^ present, were very mco and cunous, mstead of being care 
mUy cleaned and disposed mto short curls, or else set up on 
end, as is represented in old pamtmgs, m a manner resembling 
that used by fine gentlemen of our own day, escaped in sable 
^%hgence from under a furred bonnet, and hung in elf-locks, 
which seemed strangers to tee comb, over his rugged broivs, and 
arooud his very smgular and unprepossessing countenance. His 




keen dark oyc'i ’\vcre dccj) set keneutli bioa<l njul cjo- 

brows, and as they neio usually bent on tbe ^uouud, .vecincd an 
if they were thoinselvcs ashamed of the e\jnc^Mon n.ilumi to 
them and were desirous io ooneeal it fiom the oh^crsation of 
men ' At times, howevei, Mhen, more iiilcutouob^en ni" others, 
be suddenly laised them, and fixed them keenly iui tho‘>e Mitli 
whom be couveised, they seemed 1 u cxiiie-- both llio hen or 
passions and the pouer of mind nluch could at uill sujipre'-^' 
or disguise the lutensity of innard feeling 'I’hc feature^ uliich 
corresponded uuth these eyes and this louu nerc irregular, and 
marked so as to be indelibly fixed on tbe miml of linn vdio bad 
once seen them Upon tbe ubolc, as 'rics^ilian could not bclji 
acknowledging to bnnsclf, the Anthony b’o^tcr iiho now stood 
before them was the lust person, pidging from pcr-'Onal appear- 
ance, upon whom one nould liavc eho-^en to intrude an unex- 
pected and imdesired visit llis aline vas a doublet of russet 
leather, like those worn by the bcttci sort of country folk, girt 
with a buff belt, in vliich was stuck on the right side a long 
kmfe, or dudgeou daggei, and on the other a cutlass. Ho 
raised his eyes as he entered the room, and fixed a keenly 
penetrating glance upon his two visitors, then cast them down 
as if countmg his steps, while he advanced slowly into the 
middle of the loom, and said, m a low and smothered tone of 
voice, ‘Let me pray you, gentlemen, to tell me the ciiusc of 
this visit’ 


He looked as if he expected the ausw'er from Trcssilian , 
80 true was Lamhourne’s observation, that the supenor air 
of hreedmg and dignity shone through the disguise of an 
infenor dress But it was Michael wko replied to him, 
with the easy famihanty of an old friend, and a tone which 
seemed unembarrassed by any doubt of the most cordial 
reception. 

‘ Ha ' my dear friend and ingle, Tony Foster ' ’ he exclaimed 
seizing upon the nnwiUmg hand, and shahng it with such 
emphasis as almost to stagger the sturdy frame of the person 
whom be addressed, ‘bow fares it with you for many a long 

year? matl have you altogether foigotten your friend, gossip, 

and playfellow, Michael Lambourne V fe 

Michael Lambourne ! ’ said Foster, loolang at him a moment 

thendroppmg his eyes, and with bttle ceremony extricating his 

SAT CTfP, »f ae person ly whom he was 

aatoessed — ‘are you Michael Lambourne?’ 

Ay, sure as you aie Anthony Foster,’ repbed Lambonme 
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‘ ’T IS well,’ answered bis sullen host , ‘ and wbat may Jlicbael 
Lamboume expect from Ins xnsit lutber 1 ’ 

' Voio a JJios,’ a^s^\e^ed Lamboume, ‘I expected a better 
welcome than I am bko to meet, I think ’ 

‘ Why, tbou gallows-bird — tbou lail-rat — thou fneud of the 
hangman and his customers,’ replied Foster, ‘hast thou the 
assurance to expect countenance from any one whose neck is 
beyond the compass of a 'i^burn tippet 1’ 

‘It may be inth me as jou saj,’ rephed Lamboume , ‘and 
suppose 1 grant it to be so for argument’s sake, I were still good 
enough society for mine ancient friend jVnthony Fire the Fagot, 
though he be, for the present, by some mdescnbable title, the 
master of Cumnor Place ' 

‘Hark you, Micbaol Lamboume,’ said Foster, ‘you are a 
gambler now, and hvc by the counting of chances Compute me 
the odds that I do not, on this instant, throw you out of that 
window into the ditch there ’ 

‘Twenty to one that you do nok’ answered the sturdy 
visitor 

‘ And wherefore, I pray you ? ’ demanded Anthony Foster, 
sottmg his teeth and compressing his bps, like one who en- 
deavours to suppress some violent internal emotion 
‘ Because,' said Lamboume, coolly, ‘ you dare not for your life 
lay a finger on me I am younger and stronger than you, and 
have in me a doable portion of the fighting devil, though not, 
it may be, quite so much of the underminmg fiend, that finds 
an underground way to his purpose, who hides halters under 
folks’ pillows, and who puts ratsbane into their pomdge, as the 
stoge-play says ’ 

Poster looked at him earnestly, then turned away, and paced 
the room twice, mth the same steady and considerate pace with 
which he had entered it, then suddenly came back, and ex- 
tended his hand to Michael Lamboume, saying, ‘ Be not wroth 
with me, good Mike , I did but try whether thou hadst parted 
With aught of thme old and honourable frankness, which your 
euviers and backbiters called saucy impudence.’ 

^ ‘ Let them call it what they will,’ said Michael Lamboume, 
it IS the commodity we must carry through the world with us. 
Uds da^rs I I tell thee, man, mine own stock of assurance was 
too small to trade upon I was fain to take in a ton or two more 
01 br^ at every port whore I touched m the voyage of hfe , 
‘ind I started overboard what modesty and scruples I had 
temainmg, m order to make room for the stowaga’ 
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‘ Nay, nay,’ replied Foster, ‘ toiiclinig .‘<crn])lcs and modesty, 
you Bailed lienee m ballast But wlio i*, tins gallant, hone^'t 
Mike 1 Is lie a Conntbian — a culler Ida* lli) '■elf 1 ’ 

‘I pntbee, know Master 'JVes^dmti, bull} replied 

Lambourae, iiresenting Ins fiicnd in answer to bis fneud’K 
question — ‘knou liim and honour Inin, b)] lie is a gentleman of 
many admirable qualities, aud tboiigii he tmfilcs not in iny 
Ime of business, at least so fir as 1 knou, be biis^ iicvertbclc*'S 
ajust resiiect and admiiation foi ai lists ot onr cla'-v lie uili 
come to lu time, as seldom fails, but as }ct be is only a 
neopliyte, only a proselyte, and freqnents tlic conn>nny of cocKs 
of the pme, as a puny fencer doc^ tlie sebools ot tbc masters, 
to see how a foil is handled by tbc teachers of flcrcncc, ’ 

If such be Ins quality, I mil pray your company in anotlier 
chamber, honest Mike for what 1 have to say to thee is foi Ihy 
pnv^ ear Meanwhile, I pray yon, sir, to ahnlo ns in tins 
apartment, and without leaving it • there be thoto in this 
house who would be alarmed by the sight of a shrmger’ ' 
Tressihan acquiesced, and thp too iiortliies left t fanart- 
m^together. m which he remained alone to awmtX r 


^ See Foster, Lamljourne, and the Black Bear. Note 2 



CHAPTER IV 


Not serro tiro masters J Iloro's a yonth will try it — 

"Wonld fain servo God, yot give tlie devil hia due , 

Says grace before ho doth a deed of villainy, 

And returns his thanks doiontly when ’tis acted 

Old Play 

T he room into which the master of Cumnor Place con- 
ducted his worthy visitant was of greater extent than 
that in which they had at first conversed, and had yet 
more the appearance of dilapidation. Large oaken presses, 
filled with shaves of the same wood, surrounded the room, and 
had, at one tune, served for the arrangement of a numerous 
collection of bool^ many of which yot remamed, but tom and 
defaced, covered with dust, depnved of their ooray clasps and 
bmdings, and tossed together in heaps upon the shelves, as 
thmgs altogether disregarded, and abandoned to the pleasure of 
every spoder The veiy presses themselves seemed to have m- 
curred the hostdity or those enemies of learning, who had 
destroyed the volumes with which they had been heretofore 
filled. They were, m several places, dismantled of their shelves, 
and otherwise broken and damaged, and were, moreover, mantled 
with cobwebs and covered with du^ 

‘ The men who wrote these books,’ said Lamhoume, lookmg 
round hun, ‘httle thought whose keepmg they were to feU 
mto ’ 

‘Nor what yeoman’s service they were to do me,’ quoth 
Anthony Poster ‘the cook hath used them for scourmg his 
pei^r, and the groom hath had nought else to clean my boots 
With this many a month past’ 

‘^d yet’ said Lamhoume, ‘I have been m cities where 
rooh learned commodities would have been deemed too good 
tor such offices,’ 

‘Pshaw — pshaw,’ answered Foster, ‘they are Popish trash, 
every one of them — pnvate studies of the mumpmg old abbot 
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of Abingdon The ninctcentidy of a ]>nre fio-pf] -cnno]) v.erc 
■woTth a cart-load of buch rahnigt, of tlio honncl o( Ih>nio ' 

‘ Gad-a-merc}’-, Master Tony Fire-tlic-l'a^ot ' ’ ‘■aid Lain- 
boume, by an ay of leply 

Foster scowled darkly at Imn, as lie replied, ‘ Ilnik ye, friend 
Mike, forget that name, and the ]U‘^bago whicii it rol'tto-, to, 
if you would not have oiir nowly-rcMvcd c<miradednp die a 
sudden and a violent death ’ 


‘Why/ said Michael Lanibouinc ‘3 on won uont to glor) 
in the share you had m the death of the two old heretical 
bishops ’ 

‘That,’ said his comrade, ‘was wlnlo I was in the gall of 
bitterness and bond of inicpiit}*, and apphe'^ not to in\ walk or 
my ways now that I am called forth into the hs{^ ‘Mr Mcl- 
ohisedek Maultext compared m3 iui''fortnne in that matter to 
that the jostle Paul, Avho hept the cloihcs of (he 
who stoned St Stephen. Ho held forth on tho matter tl.ree 
&bbaths past, and lUustiated the same l.y tho conduct of an 
hononrabie person present, meaning me ’ 

‘I pnthee peace, Poster,’ said Camhounie, ‘foi, I Imow nob 
how It IS. I have a soi fc of creeping comes oa er my sbn Arlien I 

tSuhave^Se besides Hian, hoAv couldsb 

.satafthTnKofnmwI =“'<l Poster, ‘it 

thme owi ButSs rShl to £ ’ ’’^"5 “ .000 of 

word, what is thy hnsmess Avith tup me, in one 

thee hither 1 ' ^ ^’^at hopes have drawn 

houme, ‘afthe old^^fn^T^wh^ Lam- 

at Kingston. Look yZ l^pt over the bridge 

^und a smn as a man would S ^ 

You axe here Avell estahhshed if ^ slop-pouch 

-eUbefeended. for m“ as Vthink, 

protection, nay, stare not like a riirr +i°f a^der some special 
-St not danJe nr a 
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suoli protection is not purohaaed for nought you must have 
services to render for it, and in these I propose to help thee ’ 

‘ But how if I lack no assistance from thee, Mike ? I think 
thy modesty might suppose that were a case possible ’ 

‘ That IS to say,’ retorted Lomboume, ‘ that you would en- 
gross the whole work rather than divide the reward , hut be 
not over-greedy, Anthony Covetousness bursts the sack and 
Bpdls the gram Look you, when the huntsman goes to kdl a 
stag, he takes with him more dogs than one. He has the 
stanch lyme-hound to track the wounded buck over hill and 
dale, but he hath also the fleet gaze hound to kill him at view 
Thou art the Ijune-hound, I am the gaze-hound, and thy patron 
wiU need the aid of both, and can well afford to requite it. Thou 
hast deep sagacity, an unrelentmg purpose, a steady, long- 
breathed mahgmty of nature, that surpasses mme But then 
I am the bolder, the more ready, both at action and expedient. 
Separata our properties are not so perfect, but umte them, 
md we dnve the world before us How sayest thou, shall we 
hunt m couples 1 ’ 

‘It IS a cumsh proposal, thus to thrust thyself upon my 
pnvate matters,’ rephra Foster , ‘ but thou wert ever an ill- 
nurtured whelp ’ 

‘You shall have no cause to say so, unless you spurn my 
courtesy,’ said Michael Lamboume , ‘ but if so, keep thee well 
fiom me, sir knight, as the romance has it. I will either share 
your counsels or traverse them , for I have come here to be 
busv either with thee or agamrt thee ’ 

‘ WelL’ said Anthony Foster, ‘since thou dost leave me so 
foir a choice, I wiU rather be thy friend than thme enemy 
Thou art nght I can prefer thee to the service of a patron who 
nos enough of means to make us both and an hundred more 
And, to say truth, thou art well qualified for his service Bold- 
ness and dextenty he demands — the justice books bear witness 
in thy favour , no startmg at scruples m his service — why, who 
e'^r suspected thee of a conscience ? an assurance he must have 
who would follow a courtier — and thy brow is as impenetrable 
ns a Milan visor There is but one thmg I would fam see 
amended in thea’ 

.^d what IS that, my most precious friend Anthony 1 ’ replied 
Jjaniboumo , ‘ for I swear by the pillow of the Seven Sleepers, I 
, slothful in amending it.’ 

" by, you gave a sample of it oven now,’ said Foster ‘ Your 
speech twangs too much of the old stamp, and you garnish it 

TOU XII — 3 
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ever and anon witli singulai oatlis, that '-as our rif 
Besides, yom exterior man is altogether too dtho.'hed and 
irregular to become o^ie of his ioHPhip b iolluwer^, bua o ho has 
a reputation to keep up in the eye of the v.orld You must 
somewhat reform your dress, ujion a inoie grave and composed 
fashion, wear your cloak on both shoulder^, and jour mlhng 
hand unrumpled and veil starched You must enlarge the bnin 
of your heaver, and diminish the supcinnit}' of jonr trank-hose ; 
go to church, or, which will be belter, to meeting, at least 
once a month, protest only upon your faith and con^-cienco, 
lay aside your swashing look, and never toucli tlie Inlt of 3 our 
sword but when you would draw the carnal weapon in good 
earnest ’ 


‘By this hght, Anthon}^ thou art mad,’ answered Lamhourne, 
‘and hast desenhed rather the gcutlcman-ushcr t^j n Puritan’s 
wife than the follower of an ambitious courtier ^ Yes, such a 
thmg as thou wouldst make of me sliould wair a hook at Ids 
^dlemste^ of a poniard, and might just he suspected of man- 
hood enough to squire a proud dame-citizen to the lecture at 
St Antonlms, and quarrel in lier cause wth any flat-capp’d 
threadmaker ^at would take the nail of lier. Ho must riifllc it 
m another sort that would walk to court ui a nobleman’s tram ’ 
content you, sir, replied Foster, ‘there is a cliange since 
you knew ;^he Enghsh world , and there are those uho edn hold 
thOT ™y through the boldest courses, and the most secret and 

C“rv:rSg™« l-rofam: wo^d in 

copartnery to do’th?devd^TusiM 5 t’ni*£rmentim*^^ 

=rCL^LnI^“’ tl" 

m no™ so preoS Bu“ Anthony kT 
nobleman, m whose seryice I am to tui^ hTOo^rite r™ 

Aha ! Master Michael, are you there n m *1 

Foster, with a anm smile^ ‘ your hears ? said 

tend of my 1 How W tou 

person tn ,erwn mtwra, and that I hal^nori?. “ 

jape upon you ah this time 1 ’ ^ ^ putting a 

WhS! noSg“Sw “ ‘ wht^d'’ ^ ’ ’ ®“’'^ered 

thmk’st thyself I would euf^a^e m muddy as thou 

through thee and thTcouSe^nt.'^^^l?^®® ^ ^ 

through the filthy ho’rn of aHld'JtalletnW ^ “ 
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At this moment their conversation was interrupted hy a 
scream from the next apartment. 

‘ By the holy cross of Ahmgdon,’ exclaimed Anthony Foster, 
foigetting his Protestantism in his alarm, ‘ I am a rumed man ' ’ 
So saying, he rushed mto the apartment -whence the scream 
issued, followed by Michael Lamboume. But to account for 
the sounds which mterrupted their conversation it is necessary 
to recede a httle way m our narrative 
It has been already observed that, when Lamboume accom- 
panied Foster mto the hbrary, they left Tressdian alone m the 
ancient parlour His dark eye followed them forth of the apart- 
ment -with a glance of contempt, a part of which his mmd m- 
stantly -transferred to himself, for ha-mg stooped to be even for 
a moment their familiar companion ‘ These are the associates, 
Amy ’ — it was thus he communed -with himself — ‘ to which thy 
cmd levity, thme unthinking and most unmented falsehood 
has condemned him of whom his friends once hoped far other 
things, and who now scorns himself, as he wdl be scorned by 
others, for the baseness he stoops to for the love of thee ' But 
I will not leave the pursuit of thee, once the object of my purest 
and most devoted anection, though to me thou canst henceforth 
00 nothing but a thing to weep over I -will save thee from thy 
betrayer and from thyself I -will restore thee to thy parents — 
to thy Gk)d I cannot bid the bnght star agam sparkle in the 

sphere it has shot from, but ’ 

A slight noise m the apartment interrupted his revene , ho 
looked round, and m the beautiful and nchly-attired female who 
entered at that instant by a side door he recognised the object 
of bis search. The first impulse ansmg fiom this discovery 
urged him to conceal his face -with the collar of his cloak, untd 
he should find a favourable moment of making himself Imo-wn. 
But his purpose was disconcerted by the young lady (she -was 
not above eighteen years old), who ran myfuUy towards him, 
Md, pulhng him by the cloak, said playmUy, ‘ Nay, my sweet 
mend, after I have waited for you so long, you come not to my 
wwor to play the masquer You are arraigned of treason to 
fruo love and fond affection, and you must stand up at the 
oar and answer it -with face uncovered — how say you, gudty 
or notr 

* Amy 1 ’ said Trcssihan, in a low and melancholy tone, 
as ho suffered her to draw the mantle from his face. The sound 
of his voice, and still more the uneiniectcd sight of his fiice, 
changed m an mstant the lady’s playful mood She staggered 
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back, turned as pale as death, and put hei hands before her face 
Tressihan -was mmself for a moment much oveicome, but seem- 
ing suddenly to remember the necessity of using an opportunity 
irmch might not again occur, he said in a low tone, ‘ Amy, fear 
me not ’ 

‘ Why should I fear you ’ said the lady, withdranring her 
hands from her beautiful face, which was now covered with 
crimson— ‘ why should I fear jon, Mr Tressihan or therefore 
have you intruded youiself mto my dwelhng, uniniuted, sir, 
and unwished for ? ’ 


‘ Your dwelling, Amy ' ’ said Tressihan. ‘Alas ’ is a prison 
your dwelling 1 — a pnson guarded by one of the most sordid of 
men, but not a greater wretch than his employer ' ' 

■u mme, said Amy — ‘ mme while I choose to in- 

habit It If it IS my pleasure to hve in seclusion, who shall 
gainsay meV j oxxa.xx 

, ‘ ITj- ^ 1 *^®’'' amuered Tressiljim — ‘ youi troken- 

heajted father^ who despatched me in qnert of you with tLt 
authority wWh he cannot ezert in person Here is his letto 

imtten while he btosed his pam of body which “omeXt 
Stunned the agony of his mind’ ^ somewnar 

! father then ill 1 ’ said the larlv 

Si?’"" *— » “.V— 

not’wftft^'Zr'^G^bS’ “‘“f r I dare 

obtain leave to see him within t &ther , teh him I will 

gotten - the poor Amy is n^ LiS^tf 
good Tressdiln , I W 

have pover to heal the wounds T tin believe me I 

a childish heart, whmhwS not woSf ^ you of 

the loss with honours and advancSt ^ 

"f -'Ik ™bS„* forfte"a%^'J Pageants 

But he rt so-! I Ze not to LTb »e of? 

IPV You cannot disguise it ^om serve and to free 

hlier^r^e your Innd heart —for it nas nn iT® ^ pnsoner 

We been already at your 
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ceived, unliappj maiden All almll bo forgot — all shall bo for- 
given Foar not m% uiiportunitj for what regarded our contract , 
it was a dream, and 1 haic awaked. But come , your father yet 
lives Como, and one w ord of nficction — one tair of penitence, 
will efface the luemorj' of all that has passed ’ 

‘Ha\e I not alreadj said, Tressilian,’ replied she, ‘that I 
ivill Burelj come to mj fothor, and that vathout farther delay 
than IS necessari' to discharge other and equally binding duties 1 
Go, carry him the news 1 come as sure ns there is hght m 
heaven — tliat is, when I obtain permission ’ 

‘ Permission I — permission to vasit your father on his sick- 
bed, perhaps on his death-bed ! ’ repeated Tressilian, impatiently , 
‘ and permission from whom 1 From the viUam who, under 
disguise of friendship, abused every dutj' of hospitahty, and 
stole thee from thy father’s roof 1 ’ 

‘ Do him no slander, Tressilian 1 He whom thou speakest of 
wears a sword as sharp as thine — sharper, \ain man , for the 
best deeds thou hast ever done in peace or war wore ns un- 
worthy to be named with liis as thy obscure rank to match 
itself with the sphere ho moves in Jjcavo me ' Go, do mine 
errand to my father, and when he nejd; sends to me, let bun 
choose a more welcome messenger ’ 

‘ Amy,’ replied Tressilian, calmly, ‘ thou canst not move me 
by thy reproaches Tell mo one thing, that I may bear at 
least one ray of comfort to my aged friend. This rank of his 
which thou dost boost — dost tliou share it with him, Amy ? 
Does he claim a husband’s right to control thy motions 1 ’ 

‘ Stop thy base, nnmannored tongue I ’ said the lady , ‘ to no 
question that derogates from my honour do I deign an answer ' 

‘ You have said enough m rerasing to reply,’ answered Tres- 
sihan , ‘ and mark me, unhappy ns thou art, I am armed with 
thy father’s full authonty to command thy obedience, and I will 
save thee from the slavery of sin and ot sorrow, even despite 
of thyself Amy’ 

‘ Menace no violence hero 1 ’ exclaimed the lady, drawmg 
back from him, and alarmed at the determination expressed m 
hiB look and manner ‘ threaten me not, Tressihan, for I have 
m^ns to repel force’ 

*11^ not, I trust, the wish to use them in so evil a cause 1 ’ 
said Tressihan. ‘With thy wiU — thme uninfluenced, free, 
and natural will, Amy, thou canst not choose this states of 
and dishonour thou hast been hound by some spell — 
entrapped by some deceit — art now detained by some compelled 
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TOW. But thus I break the charm Amy, in the name of 
thine excellent, thy broken-hearted father, 1 command thee t-o 
follow me ! ’ 

As he spoke, he advanced and extended his ami, as with the 
purpose of laymg hold upon her But she shrunk liack from 
his grasp, and uttered the scream which, as ^\e before noticed, 
brought mto the apartment Lamboume and Foster 
The latter exclaimed, as soon as he entered, ‘ Fne and fagot > 
what have we hereT Then addressing the lady, in a tone 
betwixt entreaty and command, he added, ‘ Uds precious * 

madam, what make you here out of hounds ? lletire retire 

there is life and death m this matter. And j on, frieud who- 
ever you may he, leave this house out ivith you, before ray 
dagger s hilt and your costard become acquainted Drav , Mike, 
and nd us of the knave < 

, ■ be came liither in 

my company, and he is safe from me by cutter’s law at 1cat;t 
M we meet ag™ But hark ye, my «b commde yon 
have broDght a Cprmah flaw of wind with you hither— a VinVr! 
^noe as they call it in the Indies Make ymirser 
demrt—vamsl^ or we ’ll have you summoned^efore tlie hlavor 
of mlgaver, and that before Budman and Ramhead meet ’ 

fare^;^’ w:? Tat lif/t ‘ " adam, 

leave him at the news I havrStSl/^^^ fathers bosom will 

chamber, rnHW l"Sder hoW' 
swered, nay, tarry not’ ^nfeiuer now this is to he an- 

‘fetTu mnTCSfy 

meddhng coxcomb, anif as vL deJrT «, 

clear of fc premises, while I bnne tbiJT'i If® *“™ 

"®¥?” thy tool, man, and^fter lady to 

fairly ont oTFtaderr'^BttforL^T”™*’’ ‘™‘* 

meanwhil^ with hastv 

- cornua Cast A?'’ 

ipresslons are proverbial 
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patli which promiBed to conduct him through the wild and 
overgrown park m which the mansion of Foster was situated. 
Haste and distress of mmd led his steps astray, and, instead 
of taking the avenue which led towards the village, he chose 
another, which, after he had pursued it for some tune with a 
hasty and reckless step, conducted hun to the other side of the 
demesne, where a postern door opened through the wall, and led 
mto the open country 

Tressihan paused an instant. It was mdifferent to him hy 
what road he left a snot now so odious to his recollections , but 
it was nrohahle that the postern door was locked, and his retreat 
hy that pkss rendered impossible 

‘I must make the attempt, however,’ he said to himself, 
‘the only means of reclaunmg this lost — this miserable — this 
still most lovely and most unhappy girl — must rest m her 
father’s appeal to the broken laws of his country , I must haste 
to apprise mm of this heart-rending mtelligence ^ 

As Tressdian, thus conversing with himself, approached to 
try some means of opemng the door, or chmbmg over it, be 
Mrceived there was a key put into the look from the outside 
It turned round, the bolt revolved, and a cavalier, who entered, 
muffled in his nding-oloak, and weanng a slouched hat with 
a droopmg feather, stood at once withm four yards of him 
who was desirous of going out They exclaimed at once, m 
tones of resentment and surpnse, the one ‘ Varney 1 ’ the other 
‘ Tressihan 1 ’ 

‘What make yon here 1 ’ was the stem question put by the 
stranger to Tressdianj when the moment of surprise was post — 
what make you here, where your presence is neither expected 
nor desired 

‘Nay, Varney,’ rephed Tressihan, ‘what make you heTet 
Are you come to triumph over the innocence you have de- 
coyed, as the vulture or camon crow comes to batten on the 
lamb, whose eyes it has first plucked out 1 Or are you come to 
encounter the mented vengeance of on honest man 1 Draw, 
nog, and defend thyself 1 ’ 

iressihan drew his sword as he spoke , but Varney only laid 
Jnn band on the hdt of his own, os he rephed, ‘ Thon art mad, 
trmilian. I own appearances are against me, but by every 
oath a pnest can make, or a man can swear. Mistress Amy 
■Kobsart hath had no mjury from mo , and in truth I were 
somewhat loth to hurt you m this cause. Thou know’st I can 
fight’ 
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out mcmorj of flio monniittfi llmt wo Ind together 

In the nieinwiiilc, «Io 3011 ecc Eliog — tminp — bogoiio, we nro 
two to one-’ 

Ho cpohc tnith, for Vanict lind token tlie opiwrtunit} to 
ifgnin 111*- wcojKin, nnd TrO"ilinn jicn'cncd it wn*! inndness 
to prcS's the (jniirrd farther n^nin-t f!iic)i odd-s lie took his 
purM; from hi*- i-ide, niid taking out tno gold noble**, flnng 
them to Ijandvoiinio "I here, i iitilT. i*- tly moniing wage 
tlioii slmlt not wi\ thou Im-t liccn nn guide unliircd Vnnici, 
farewell , we Eh'iU meet where there nro none to come lictwixt 
iw ’ So H3nng, he tunicil round, niid deivirtcd through the 
IKi^tcm floor 

Vnmo} pef'nicd to want the iiiehiintion, orjicrhnjis the jiowor, 
for his fall had been n severe one, to follow his rctrc-ating 
cnciu} But ho glartsl dnrkh n*- ho di'-anjicarcd, nnd then 
nddreased Lnmliounie — ‘Art thou a coiiinde of FosterV, good 
fellow 1 ’ 

‘Swoni friends, as tho haft is to tho knife,’ replied Miclmcl 
Lamboumc. 

‘ Here is a braid piece for thee , follow 3 ondcr fellow, and 
Fce where he takes earth, ami hmig nio word up to tho 
mnnsioiidiouse here, Catuioufi and silent, thou laiaic, as thou 
anluest thi throat ’ 

‘ Enough said,’ replied Ijainliounic , ‘ 1 can draw on a scent 
as well as a sleutli honml ’ 

‘Begone, then,' said Vanie3, sheathing his rapier, nnd, 
turning his haek on Michael Iiamliounic, ho walked slowly 
towards tho house. 

Lambounic stoiijicd hut nn instant to gather tho nobles 
which iiLS lato comjianion had flung towards hmi so uncerc- 
monioiisl}', and muttered to himself, while he put them up in 
ms purse along with tho gratuiU of Vnnic3 , ‘ I spoko to yonder 
gulls of Eldorado B3 bt jVntliony, tliero is no Ijldorado for 
men of our stamp equal to bonn3 Old England ! It rams 
nobles, by Heaven , thc3 ho on the grass as thick as dowdrops , 
you may hnvo them for gnthoniig And if I haao not my share 
of such ghttoriDg dewdrops, may my sw ord melt like an icicle ! ’ 



CHAPTER V 


TT 1 T RPHl 

Tift 'p ^'' 1 "^"' ’» "'^’•■ 1 '^- 

^ ponUMl c'.cr to tl.at n.tcn A 
;^icli Tfvas hLs lovUtar, nd ]>.. so-, id 

^lth^antas. to the gale of otl Js p . io„ 

J he Jji’j'i iter, n T'^ojed /, 

and request that she nould"retire'’to ontrea^ 
«en a winstle nas heard at thfrnO^.'cTdo™ S’X 

“t^rayX’utSre ‘'‘J’ 

in tins household, by mv consciPnoo^^T " liu])poned 

dogs the heels of that uribni Sonio evil 

^dhe has ’scaped the gallows no-nm rogue Lainbourne, 
back and be the rum of me I’ ° c\er}' cliance, to come 

maste%7iorf ! -my “t’lord"'! ,r^°h **‘® 3°“^ 

tenmg to the entrauce of the aHartmp^+ exclaimed, has- 

~essree of d,sapp„mtmL??& 

with entering and saluting the lady 

^nre of neghgenoe aS of }'■>«>% c^reS 

wS ?t’l '’™” t'^e Hrst grt ciS sV, t ’I ^'“'^“'■'1 
Tf 1 m the east becluse ?f ‘>e ncceptable. 

of the biased sum’ “ announees the approach 

t’ld echoS the V Poster caughf’up 

preLdSf P"T>osed to Sen ^ tPe 

the parlour^T^ ^°^®jOomphment where irould have 

parlour, she caUed aloid, ‘ Janet to the door of 

et, come to my tinng- 




the blow was arrested by the grasp of MICHAEL LAMBOURNE 
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room mstently ' Then returning to Varney, she asked if her 
lord sent any farther commendations to her 

‘This letter, honoured madam,’ said he, taking from his 
bosom a small parcel wrapt m scarlet silk, ‘ and with it a token 
to the queen of his affections ’ With eager speed the lady 
hastened to undo the silken strmg which surrounded the httle 
packet, and fading to unloose readdy the knot with which it 
was secured, she agam called loudly on Janet — ‘ Bnng me a 
kmfe — scissors — aught that may undo this envious knot!’ 

‘May not my poor pomard serve, honoured madam,’ said 
Varney, presentmg a small dagger of exq^uisite workmanship, 
which hung in his Turkey-leatner swordmelt. 

‘No, sir/ rephed the lady, rejecting the instrument which 
he offered. ‘ Steel poniard shall cut no true-love knot of mme ’ 
‘It has out many, however,’ said Anthony Foster, half aside, 
and looking at Varney By tins time the knot was disentangled 
without any other help than the neat and nimble fingers of Ja- 
net — a simply-attireit pretty maiden, the daughter of Anthony 
Foster, who came running at the repeated call of her mistress 
A necklace of onent pearl, the companion of a perfumed billet, 
ivas now hastily produced from the packet The lady gave 
the one, after a slight glance, to the charge of her attenchint, 
whde she read, or rather devoured, the contents of the other 
‘Surely, lady,’ said Janet gazing with admiration at the 
neok-stnng of pearls, ‘the daughters of Tyre wore no fairer 
neck-jewels than those. And then the posy, “ For a neck that 
IB fairer,” — each pearl is worth a freehold ’ 

‘Each word m this dear |iapor is worth the whole stnng, 
my mrk But come to my tinng-room, girl , we must he brave, 
my lord comes hither to-night. He bids me grace you. Master 
Varney, and to me his wish is a law I bid you to a ooUation 
m my bower this afternoon, and you^ too, Master Foster Give 
orders that all is fitting, and that suitable preparations be made 
for my lord’s reception to mgbt.’ With these words she left 
the amrtment. 

‘ She takes state ou her already,’ said Varney, ‘ and distnbutes 
the favour of her presence, as if she were already the partucr of 
bis (hgmty Well, it is wise to practise beforehand the jiart 
which fortune prepares us to play the young eagle must gaze 
'^t tlm sun, ore he soars on strong wing to meet it’ 

If holding her head aloft,’ said Poster, ‘ will keep her ey es 
fro^ dialing, I vfarrant you the dame wall not stoop her 
crest. She will presently soar beyond reach of my whistle, 
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I pioinibe }'>n, 'he h>\<\- me Jrovl} in 


^Tt thmcov.u fault, tlam M.llon, ""'f “‘V'V 
atlS^^eretl Vamoy, ‘«lio t>uo« M no n«,< c -I '-""‘"1.; ‘ 
right brute force Uni.st liiou not ).uke li-mie .)e i j 
Sh music and toysl Canst ihou iml rndt Um uu o - .>o^ 
fncbtful to her, inth ttlc^ of 1 1 Imu Inc-^l htu- h> 

the churchyard, and liast nob even wii onou-jh to rai-c a gJ»0'< , 
to scare thy females into good di'-tiphne ’ ^ 

‘Speak not thus, Master Varney, vid footer, the h\in^ 
1 fear not, hut i trdle not nor lo) vvuh ni} <le id ueighlH)ar« oi 
the churchyard I piomuc jou, it require- a go^id lieart to li'C 
BO near it, uoithy Master lloldlortli, the aftenioon s lecturer 
of St Antonlui’s, had a sore fnght there the last time he catno 


to visit me ’ » a 

‘Hold thy superstitious tongue/ answered Varnej , ana 
vrhile thou talk’st of \nsiting, answer me, thou ]Kiltenng tnuivo, 
how came Tressihau to lie at the postern door I 

‘ Tressilian ' ’ answerefl Foster, ‘what know I of Tre'vsihani 


I never heard his name ’ 

‘Why, Viliam, it was the ■very Coniish chongli to whom 
old Sir Hngh llohsart destined his pretty Amy, and hither 
the hot-hrained fool has come to loolc after his fair runaway 
There must he some order taken with him, for he thinks he 
hath ■wrong, and is not the mean liind that w ill sit dowm with 
it Luckily he knows nought of iny lord, hut thinks he has 
only me to deal with. But how, in the fiend’s name, came he 
higher ? ’ 

‘ Why, ■with Mike Lamhournc, an yon must know,’ answered 
Foster 


‘ And ■who is Mike Lamhoume 1 ’ demanded Varney. ‘ By 
Heaven' thou wert best set up a bush over thy door, and 
m'vite every stroUer who passes by to see what thou shouldst 
keep secret even from the sun and air ’ 

‘ Ay ' ay ' this is a court-lilce requital of my service to you, 
Master Richard Varney,’ replied Foster ‘Didst thou not 
charge me to seek out for thee a fellow w'ho had a good sword 
and an uuscrupalous conscience 1 and w'as I not busying myself 
to find a fit man — for, thank Heaven, my acquaintance lies not 
atoongst such companions — when, as Heaven ■would have it, 
^is tall fellow, •who is in all his qualities the very flashing 
kna-ye mou didst ■wish, came hither to fix acquaintance upon 
me in the plemtude of his impudence, and I admitted his claim, 
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thmlang to do yon a pleasure , and now see what thanks I get 
for disgracing myself by converse nnth lum ! ’ 

‘ And did he,' said Varney, ‘ being such a fellow as thyself, 
only lacking, I suppose, thy present humour of hypocrisy, 
which hes as tlun over thy hard rufhanlj heart as gold lacquer 
upon rusty iron — did he, I say, brmg the saintly, sighing 
IVessihon m Ins train 1 ’ 

‘ They came together, by Heaven 1 ’ said Foster , ‘ and 
Tressilian — to speak Heaven’s truth — obtained a moment’s 
mtemew with our pretty moppet while I was talkmg apart 
with Lamboume.’ 

‘Improvident villain 1 we are both undone,’ said Varney 
‘She has of late been casting many a backward look to her 
father’s halls, whenever her lordly lover leaves her alone 
Should this preachiug fool whistle her back to her old perch, 
we were but lost men^ 


‘No fear of that, my master,’ replied Anthony Foster , ‘ she 
IS m no mood to stoop to his lure, for she yelled out on seemg 
him os if an adder hod stung her ’ 

‘That 18 good Canst thou not get from thy daughter an 
inklmg of what passed between them, good Foster ? ’ 

‘I t^ you plain, Master Varney,’ said Foster, ‘my daughter 
shall not enter our purposes or walk in our jiaths They may 
suit me weU enough, who know how to repent of my misdoings , 
but I will not have my child’s soul committed to penl eimer 
fo^our pleasure or my lord’s I may walk among snares and 
pitfalls myself, because I have discretion, but I will not trust 
the poor lamb among them ’ 

‘\Vhy, thou suspicious fool, I were as averse as thou art 
that thy baby-faced girl should enter into my plans, or walk 
to HeU at her father’s elbow But mdirectly thou mightst 
gam some mtelhgence of her 1 ’ 

‘ And so I did Master Varney,’ answered Foster , ‘ and she 
said her lady called out upon the sickness of her father ’ 

‘ Gfood 1 ’ rephed Varney , ‘ that is a hint worth catching, 
Md I wiU work upon it But the country must be nd of this 
Tressilian. I would have cumbered no man about the matter, 
for I hate him hke strong jioiBon — his presence is hemlock to 
mo — and this day I had been nd of him, but that my foot 
slipped, when, to speak truth, had not thy comrade yonder come 
to my aid and held his band I should have known by this time 
whether you and I have been treadmg the path to Heaven or 
Helk’ 
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‘ And you can speak thus of such a n'^k ’ ’ mul hosier ‘ You 
keep a stout heart, ?v'Instei Varney , for me, 3I I did not hope to 
live many yeais, and to have time foi the gn'.d v oik of repent- 
ance, I TYOiild not go fonvard vitli }uu ’ 

‘Oh' thou shalt live as long ns Mctluncla]),’ s>ud Varno}, 
‘and amass as much wealtli as jSoIouiou , ami ihou -hall repent 
so devoutly that thy repentance shall bo more famous (Imn tli} 
■vullauy — and that is a hold word Bui for <dl fhi-, Trc-ssilmn 
must be looked after. Thy infiian yondei m gone to dog liim. 
It concerns our fortmies, Anthony ’ 

Ay- ay, said Fostei, sullenly, ‘ this it is to he leagued with 
01m who Imous not even so much of Scnptiire as tliat the 
labourer is worthy of his hue I must, as umal, take all tlic 
trouble and nsk 


Uisk ! and wliat is the mighty nslc, I jiray you ? ’ answered 
Yamey This fellow will come prowling again about 3 our 
demine or into your house, and if jou take him for a hoiise- 
er OT a park-broker, is it not most natural 3’ou should 

Ew “ixl "lio sImU 


mastiffs wa"e anionir \mi ’ 
said Foster ‘Here have vnn Wn ° among 3011, 

freehold estate nnf nf secured a good 

have tat a MoTLld Buperstitious foundation , and I 

your LLuta NOidableat 

taU f tta'ttai™ may'itnS"trtappe?AlaoS^^ Vfr" 

lord’s pte%paraquet-Zrt,^“,'’,‘‘ keeping my 

windows to keep her ftom i§mg off that ms v 'a ® 
member, the manor and titWare 

penny, besides Se value^ of wood fivepence half- 

he onscionahle , great and secret — come, thou must 

and a better thing®^ Md now fet ko* this 

my boots Get us sol™ dX,r ST® and pluck off 

must ™.t this ma™ b^Tr^'iS “2 “f % best Ue I 
ga^n temper ’ apparel, unruffled m aspect, and 

f f aoo^ wbrta then that 

' a a courtier of the tune, and eveu AnkIrFkfe”?Lpfoyed 
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m appearance, as far as dress could amend an extenor so un- 
favourable. 

Tins alteration did not escape Varney When the meal was 
finished, the cloth removed, and the}" were left to their pnvate 
discourse — ‘ '^ou art gay as a goldfinch, Anthony.’ said Varney, 
looking at his host , ‘ methinlS, thou ivilt whistle a jig anon , 
but I crave your pardon, that would secure your ejection Itom 
the congre^tion of the zealous botchers, the pure-hearted 
weavers, and the sanctified bakers of Abmgdon, who let their 
ovens cool while their brams get heated.’ 

‘ To answer you in the spmt. Master Varney,’ said Foster, 

‘ were — excuse the parable — to fling sacred and precious things 
before swine So I ivill meak to thee m the language of the 
world, which he who is lung of the World hath taught thee 
to understand, and to profit by in no common measure^ 

' Say what thou wilt honest Tony,’ rephed Varney , ‘ for be 
it accordmg to thiiie absurd faith, or according to thy most 
viUanouB praotice, it cannot choose but be rare matter to qualify 
this cup of Ahcant 'Thy conversation is relishing and poignant, 
and beats caviare, dned neat’s-tongue, and all other provoca- 
tives that give savour to good hquor ’ 

‘Well, then, teU me,’ said Anthony Foster, ‘is not our good 
lord and master’s turn better served, and his ante chamber more 
suitably filled, with decent, God-feanng men, who will work his 
and their own profit quietly, and without worldly scandal, 
than that he should be manned, and attended, and followed by 
^oh open debauchers and rufiianly swordraen as Tidesly, 
KiUegrew, this fellow Lamboumo, whom you have put me to 
seek out for you, and other such, who bear the gallows in their 
and murder in their nght hand — who are a terror to peace- 
able men, and a scandal to my lord’s service 1 ' 

‘ Oh, content you, good Master Anthony Foster,’ answered 
Varney . ‘ he that flies at aU manner of game must keep all 
mn^ of hawks, both short and long-wmged. The course my 
lord holds is no easy one, and he must stand provided at all 
pomts with trusty rotamers to meet each sort of servica He 
must have his gay courtier, like myself, to rufile it m the 
presence-chamber, and to lay hand on hilt when any speaks m 

di^aragement of my lord’s honour ’ 

^ Poster, ‘and to whisper a word for him mto a fair 

^ when he may not approach her himself’ 

, Then, said Varney, going on without appeanng to notice 
the mterruption, ‘ he must have his lawyers — deep, subtle 
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pioneers — tocl^a^^ his cojiiracls, his})ic> contt.i't , mmI his 
contracts, and to iliul tlic i\.iy t(» make fln> mo-t of ;(r.uits of 
chuich lands, and commons, and licenses loi ni";i,,])oh And lie 
must have physicians vho can spicc a (Mip ti, d ^ ludlc And 
he must have his cahahsts, like J)ee iiiid Allan, li»r conjuring iij) 
the devil And he must ha\e lulllini'' iKtai, vho yould 

fight the devil nhen he is laised and ,it the vilde'f And abo\c 
all, Without piejudice to othem, he niimt hate such f''(Kllv, 
mnocent. Puritanic souls as thou, hone-t >\nthon\, vho dcf\' 
batau, and do his woik at tlic same time ' 

You would not say, ^lastoi Vnrnev,’ mid Poster, ‘tlmtour 
good lord and mastei, vhom 1 liold to he liilfdlcd in all nohlc- 

ness, would use such base and sinful means to rise as thy 
speech pints at ? v u . . a 

’ man, said Vaiiiey, ‘ne\ei look at me witli so siid a 
brow you trap me not, nor am I ,u 3^0111 non or as your 
weak biam may imagine, lieauisc 1 name to yon freely^ the 

lord IS of 1,11 ‘West timn onr good 

in his serviee 'ind u-n,. ^ Jnni nho .irc iinscnnmlous 

OYerwhKodor.tl ’"s fall wall 

soul and body m order to 1.™“'? "“gpr both blood and brain, 
bemuse I c 2 ’ ’“tit I 

■ bo 

itself, but IS move^ upward bv t,be’’lS u" "i"' ?’ * raises not 
‘Thou art metanEll S *“! “ boats upon ’ 

‘that vehet doublet hath umHo '^thony,’ replied Vaniey • 
have thee to oXrd to toko tho *ee, we will 
the meantune, hast thou ananfrp,?!^'^?? ^ 
sent from London and nut fhp w f ™^^ters which were 

‘aud I Piomkr^ou^hat Anthony, 

We SdTntn?tw“^ {’t® td hfan ’ ‘ ™ 

mg that she sails alay to suppos- 

she to look\fl'i.V^^ dignity and 

Mov as It were, to detain her W am her 

agamst her will, keepmg 
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her a caterpillar on on old ■wall, when she would fain be a 
painted butterfly in a court garden 1 ’ 

‘ Fear not her displeasure, man,’ said Varney ‘ I will show 
her that all thou host done in this matter was good service, 
both to my lord and her , and when she chips the egg shell 
and ■walks alone, she shall o^wn we have hatched her greatneas.' 

‘Look to yourself. Master Varney,’ said Poster, ‘you may 
misreckon foully in this matter She gave yon but a finsty 
reception this morning, and, I think, looks on you, as well as 
me, ■with an evil eye ’ 

‘You mistake her, Foster — you mistake her utterly To 
me she is bound by all the ties which can secure her to one 
who has been the means of gratifying both her love and 
ambition IVKo was it that took the obscure Amy Robsart, 
the daughter of an impovenshed and dotard knight, the des- 
tined bnde of a moonstruck, moping enthusiast like Edmund 
TressUian, from her lowly fates, and hold out to her m 
■prospect the bnghtest fortune in England, or perchance m 
Europe 1 Why, man, it was I — os I have often told thee — 
that found opportunity for their secret meetmg It was I 
who watched the wood while he beat for the deer It was I who, 
to this day, am blamed by her family as the companion of her 
flight, and were I m their neighbourhood, would be fain to 
■wear a shirt of better stuff than Holland linen, lest my nbs 
should be acquamted mth Spanish steel Who earned their 
letters 1 L Who amused the old knight and Tressilian 1 1 
Who planned her escape 1 It was I It was I, in short, Dick 
Varney, who pulled this pretty little daisy from its lowly nook, 
and placed it in the proudest nonnet in Bntam ’ 

' ‘Ay, Master Varney,’ said Foster, ‘ but it may be she thinks 
that, had the matter remained with you, the flower bad been 
stuck so shghtly mto the cap that the first breath of a change- 
able breeze of passion had bloim the poor daisy to the common ’ 

‘ She should consider,’ said Varney, smihng, ‘ the true faith 
I owed my lord and master prevented me at first from counsel- 
ling marriage , and yet I did counsel mamage when I saw she 
would not be satisfied Tvithout the — the sacrament, or the 
ceremony — which callast thou it, Anthony 1 ’ 

‘ Still she has you at fend on another score,’ said Foster , 
‘and I tell it you that yon may look to 3'ourself in time. 
She would not hide her splendour in this dark lantern of an 
old monastic house, but ivould fam shme a countess amongst 
countesses.’ 

Tou m — 4 
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‘Very natural, very nglit,’ answered Varney; ‘but wbat 
have I to do with that? She may shine thiough horn or 
through crystal at my lord’s pleasuie, I have nought to say 
agamst it’ 

‘ She deems that you have an oar upon that side of the 
Dat, Master Varney,^ rephed Foster, ‘ and that yon can pull it 
r no, at your nood pleasure In a nord. slif'. nc;p.nhps thp. 


^botn as a sentenced man loves his judge and his jailor ’ 

She must love us better ere she leave this place, Anthony,’ 
answered Varney If I have connseUed foi weighty reasons 
hrnnfflif Season, I can also adruse her being 

^ ‘^’SBity Bat I were mnd 

mme euemv* I “ T’' f “5' ^^e she 

Anthonv nnrl ^ upon her as occasion offers, 

^tma^’vnn m extolling you in her ear, and 

£5 ES:P4? 

Sod i“7andpT” 

there IS aualTliarch nr l7 ’rf for when 

as if it flowed from ^ost it 

from orders and sn mv ln /i natural doggeduess, and not 

some oTtt^at If 

no one enter this were an ill mi'it'? P window , let 

Tt IS he whom wTsdoTp df Sif ^ lofenmpted.’ 
looked through the casement ^ Foster, as he 

‘ Oh, admit hS! U Si ^ Lamboume ’ 

to give some ac^n/of hi^ffuest f t^ oourtier , ‘he comes 

the movements of Edmund ^ us much to know 

bring him not hither. I will 4 - Fim, I say, but 

abbot’s library ’ * come to yon presently in the 

'^iofemarned behind, 

a^oonneoted, rbat >^>3 sol^tn;™ 

■3 true,’ he sard, suddenly stopping, and resting hrs nght 
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hand on the table at which they had been sitting, ‘ this base 
churl hath fathomed the very depth of my fear, and I have 
been unable to disguise it from him She loves me not, I 
would it were as true that I loved not her 1 Idiot that I was, 
to move her m mv own behalf when wisdom bade me be a 
true broker to my lord ! And this fatal error has placed me 
more at her discretion than a wise man would willmgly be at 
that of the best piece of painted Eve’s flesh of them all Smce 
the hour that my pohcy made so perilous a slip, I cannot look at 
her without fear, and hate, and fondness so strangely mingled 
that I know not whether, were it at my choice, I would rather 

f ossess or rum her But she must not leave this retreat until 
am assured on what terms we are to stand Mv lord’s interest 
— and so far it is mine own, for if he sinks I fall m his tram — 
demands concealment of this obscure marriage , and, besides, 
I wdl not lend her my arm to climb to her chair of state, that 
she may set her foot on my neck when she is fairly seated I 
must work an interest m her, either through love or through 
fear , and who knows but I may yet reap the sweetest and best 
revenge for her former scorn 1 — that were mdeed a masterpiece 
of couxt-hke art I Let me but once be her counsel-keeper , let 
her confide to me a secret, did it but concern the robbery of a 
linnet's nest, and, fair countess, thou art mme own ! ’ Ho again 
paced the room m silence, stopped, filled and drank a cup of 
wine, as if to compose the agitation of his mmd , and muttermg, 
‘Now for a close heart and an open and unruffled brow,’ he left 
the apartment. 
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The (levs of liUminer injilit did f-’ll, 

The moon, sued w^^tiit of the sk\, 
Sihcr'd the \sallb of (jutiuior ll.iU, 

And main on oak that gicv, tlicnhj.* 

•MlCuli 


F j^OUH apartments, Avliicli occupicrl the western fiule of tlio 
I old quadrangle at Cumnor Place, liad boon fitted up uitli 
extraordinaiy splendour This had been the work of 
eeveral days pnoi to tliat on ulncb oni ^tor\ opened Work- 
men sent from London, and not permitted to lca\e the premises 
until the work v,as finished, had coin cited the a])artmcnts in 
that side of the building from the dilapidated appc^inince of a 
dissolved monastic house into the semblance of a royal palace 
A mystery was observed in all these ariangenientv tlic work- 
men came thithei and returned by night, and all measures uere 
taken to prevent the prjmg curiosity of the villagers from ob- 
serving or speculating upon the changes ubich were taking 
‘ ^ mansion of their once indigent, but now uealtliy, 

neighbour Anthony Foster Accordingly, the secrecy desired 
was so lar preserved that nothing got abroad but vague and un- 
wrtam reports, which were received and repeated, but without 
much credit being attached to them 

which we treat, the new and highly deco- 
that rtf R illuminated, and 

doren^L half a 

holt and shutters, carefully secured ^v^th 

of vdvet^ (Sp^^ mantleci mth long curtains of silk and 

Seim of xadSpp P’^®vented the slightest 

gi^ ot radiance from hemg seen without 

®®®^’ ’^®^® 

penmg into the other Access was given to 

Bugg^st^X'nove?^ commencement of the ballad already quoted as what 
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them by a large scale staircase, as they were then called, of 
unusual length and height, which had its landing-place at the 
door of an ante chamber, shaped somewhat hke a gmlery This 
apartment the abbot had used as an occasional council-room, 
hut it was now beautifully wainscotted with dark foreign wood 
of a brown colour, and bearing a high pohsh, said to have been 
brought from the Western Indies, and to have been wrought in 
London with infinite difficulty, and much damage to the tools 
of the workmen The dark colour of this finishing was reheved 
by the number of lights in silver sconces which hung against 
the walls, and by six large and nchly-framed pictures by the 
first masters of the age A massy oaken table, placed at the 
lower end of the apartment, served to accommodate such as 
chose to play at the then fashionable game of shovel-board , 
and there was at the other end an elevated gallery for the 
musicians or mmstrels, who might be summoned to increase 
the festivity of the evemng 

From this ante chamber opened a banqnetmg-room of moder- 
ate size, but bnlhant enough to dazzle the eyes of the spectator 
with the richness of its furniture 'The walls, lately so bare and 
ghastly, V ere now clothed inth hangings of sky-blue velvet and 
silver, the chairs were of ebony, richly carved, ivith cushions 
corresponding to the hangings , and the place of the silver 
sconces which enlightened the ante chamber was supphed by a 
huge chandeher of the same precious metoJ The floor was 
covered with a Spanish foot-oloth, or carpet, on which flowers 
and firuits were represented m such glowing and natural colours 
that you hesitated to place the foot on such exquisite worlonan- 
ship The table, of old Enghsh oak, stood ready covered with 
the finest hnen, and a large portable court-cupboard weis placed 
with the leaves of its embossed foldmg-doors displayed, showmg 
the shelves within, decorated with a full display of plate and 
porcelam In the midst of the table stood a salt-collar of Itahan 
workmanship — a beautiful and splendid piece of plate about two 
feet high, moulded into a representation of the giant Bnareus, 
whose hundred hands of silver presented to the guest vanous 
sorts of spices, or condiments, to season their food withal 

The third apartment was called the withdrawing-room It 
was hung with the finest tapestry, representing the fall of 
Phaeton , for the looms of Flanders were now much occupied 
on classical subjects The pnncipal seat of this apartment 
was a chair of state, raised a step or two from the floor, and 
large enough to contam two persons. It was surmounted by a 
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canopy, which, as well ihc cU'-liKai-, uk ciniains 
very foot-cloth, was compO'-cH nf tMim -i-' <(. enihniidercd 

with seed-pearl On the to]> ol (he ( \vt rc fwo (orunef^, 
reseinhhug those of an carl and connf''-- coicrcd with 

velvet, and some cushions dispo‘-(d m tha .^hi'iri^h fn-^liion, and 
ornamented with Arahe-'iiue nccdlev.<uh, fuj»phcd the pla^c of 
chairs in this apartment, winch eimtumcd mu-^u’d in^tmincnt?’, 
embroidery fraines, and other nrtielc (or I'nhc'-’ Be 
sides lesser lights, the withdniwing-ioom w.i‘- dltituniJitcd hy 
four taU torches of virgin \ni\, each <i( whuh va phifa-diu the 
p^p of a statue, rein eventing an armed i'Jooi, who held in his 
tett arm a round huclder of sihci, Inghlv iiulidied, intenio®cd 
betwi^ his breast and the light, whu li wa. thus hrilliantly rc- 
nected from a cr}'stal mirror 

The sleeping-chamber helonging (o tln^ splendid suite of 
apartments ivas decoiatcd in a taste less showi, hut not less 
S?1 ^*H%ed in the others 'j'wo sdver lamps 

a delicious odour and a 
mpnf ^g^trseerning shinnnei throiigli the (piict apart- 

step could 

snread with ^chly licaped witli down, was 

which neenpfl ^ coverlet of silk and gold, from under 
lambs which mplrl sheets, and blankets ns wlute as the 

were of i^"" fleece that made them The curtains 

with gold and prr!t ^ i cyimson silk, deeply festooned 

On the toilpf lovasof Cupid and Psyche 

silver filigree anrl if Venetian mirror, in a frame of 

posset-dish to contain 
With gold wprp riicrr,! pistols and a dagger, mounted 

arms for the being the 

lather, it may he ^ honoured guests, 

any apprehension o/Sanger"^ Wp ceremony than from 
What was more^ Sie S 

m a small receS fa “I'^^^^ers of the time, that 

cassocks of velvet and aold^? ^ taper, were disposed two 
tuxe, before a Sff ca??p^^’ eorresponrfmg with the bed furni- 
fleen the prTvS o?aC 7 of fonnerly 

removed, and instead thprp wp^^ abbot, but the crucifix was 
^ Common Prayer nehlv Pjaced on the desk two Books 
With this enviable ^sleeuino- ^ embossed with silver 

moved from every 80und^S,ve K“Tk^^^°^^ so far re- 

« oafe „t tte p„k, tut Mo-phour mtWe“tve”&dTfo? 
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his own proper repose, corresponded two wardrobes, or dressing- 
rooms, as tuey are now termed, suitably fiimisbed, and in a 
style of the same magnificence wmeb wo have already desenbed 
It ought to be added, that a part of the bmldi^ m the adjoin- 
ing wing was occupied by the kitchen aud its oflices, and served 
to accommodate the personal attendants of the great and wealthy 
nobleman for whose use these magnificent preparations had 
been made 

The divinity for whose sake this temple had been decorated 
was well worthy tbe cost and pains which had been bestowed. 
She was seated in the inthdrawmg-room which we have de- 
Bcnbed, surveymg with the pleased eye of natural and innocent 
vamty the splendour which had been so suddenly created, as 
it were, m her honour For, as her own residence at Comnor 
Place formed the cause of the mystery observed m aU the 
preparations for opening these apartments, it was sedulously 
arranged that, until she took possession of them,' she should 
have no means of knowmg what was going forward m that part 
of the ancient building, or of exposing herself to be seen by the 
workmen engaged m the decorations She had been, therefore, 
introduced on that evemng to a part of the mansion which she 
had never yet seen, so different from all the rest that it ap- 
peared, in companson, hke an enchanted palace. And when 
she first examined and occupied these splendid rooms, it was 
with the wild and unrestrained loy of a rustic beauty, who 
finds herself suddenly mvested with a splendour which her most 
extravagant wishes had never imagined, and at the same tune 
With the keen feehng of an affectionate heart, which knows 
that all the enchantment that surrounds her is the uork of the 
great magician Love. 

The Countess Amy, therefore — for to that rank she was 
exalted by her private but solemn umon with England’s proudest 
earl — hod for a tune flitted hastily finm room to room, admir- 
ing each new proof of her lover ana her bndegroom’s taste, and 
feeling that admiration enhanced, as she recollected that all she 
gazed upon was one contmued proof of his ardent and devoted 
affection. ‘How beautiful are these hangmgsl' How natural 
these pamtmgs, which seem to contend with life 1 How richly 
wrought IS that plate, which looks as if all the galleons of Spain 
had been intercepted on the broad seas to furnish it forth ' 
.Md oh, Janet ' ’ she exclaimed repeatedly to the daughter of 
^thony Foster, the close attendant, who, with equal cunosity, 
hut somewhat less ecstatic joy, followed on her mistress’s foot- 
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steps — ‘ Oh, Janet ' how inncli inoic deligljtfnl to think that all 
these fair things have hcen assembled by bis hne, for the love 
of me ' and that this evening — this veiy ciening, vhich grows 
darker every instant, I shall th.ink liini inoic for the love that 
has created such an unimaginable pauidise than for all the 
wonders it contains ’ 

‘The Lord is to be thanked first,’ said the pretty Puritan, 
‘who gave thee, lady, the kind and courteous liushand wliose 
love has done so much for thee I, too, have done my poor 
share , hut if you thus run wildly from room to room, the tod 
of m}’’ ending and my cuihiig pnis mil vanish like the frost- 
work on the window when the sun is high ’ 

Thou sayest true, Jauet,’ said the young and beautiful 
countess, stoppmg suddenly from hei tupping race of en- 
raptured dehght, and loohng at herself from head to foot m a 

seen, and which, 
^ Queen’s palace — ‘ thou 
S^ an^us/^tS . answered, as she .saw, mth pardonable 
seldom^ nrespTifprl ^uror leflect such charms as were 

mornf^tbp^lt ^ Polis^hcd surface, ‘I have 

mth countes.s, mth these cheeks 

Xured to bnn?t which you 

an unnruned vnfp ]ir*^®Jgf^^aying as wild as the tendrils of 
the n£k and hn^ ^^afed too, and shows 

JaLrt“u pS Come, 

room, my goo^ ott] nnrl fin ^ mthdrawing- 

ordS, andTmurl^n’ "abel locks m 

beats too high ’ cambnc the bosom that 

the countess plavfrU^trff accordingly, where 
ish cushions, half-sitting i of Moor- 

thoughts, half-hstemug to 

wU’she was m attendant 

expression betwixt hstlp-^Rnoco a correspondmg 

expressive featuras, you ®M>ectation on her fine and 

Without fining anythuur ha& c searched sea and land 
The wreath ofbnUmntoiS • ^^''^ssive or half so lovely 
did not match m lustre the brown hair 

row, pencilled with exquisito rlpf^^ which a light brown eye- 
he same colour, reheved anfl ct eyelashes of 

last taken, her 4cSd exuecLfn^^^ had 

a glow over her fine 

> uich had been sometimes 
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censured (as leauty os well as art has her minute cntios) for 
being rather too pale The milk white pearls of the necklace 
which she wore, the same which she had just received as a true- 
love token from her husband, were excelled in punty by her 
teeth, and by the colour of her skin, savmg where lie blush 
of pleasure and self-satisfaction had somewhat stamed the neck 
with a shade of hght crimson. ‘ Now, have done with these 
busy fingers, JaneV she said to her handmaiden, vho was still 
ofiSoiously employ^ m bnngmg her hair and her dress mto 
order — ‘ have done, I say , 1 must see your lather ere my lord 
amves, and also Master Richard Varney, whom my lord has 
highly m his esteem — hut I could tell that of him would lose 
him fiivour ’ 

‘ Oh, do not do so, good my lady 1 ’ rephed Janet ‘ lea^e bun 
to God, who punishes the wicked m His own tune , hut do not 
you cross Varney’s path, for so thoroughly hath he my lord’s 
ear, that few have tlmven who have thwarted his courses.’ 

‘ And from whom had you this, my most righteous Janet ? ’ 
said the countess , ‘ or why should I keep terms with so mean 
a gentleman as Varney, bemg, as I am, wife to his master and 
patron 1 ’ 

‘Nay. madam/ rephed Janet Foster, ‘your ladyship knows 
better tnan I But I have heard my lather say he would 
rather cross a hungry wolf than thwart Richard Varney m his 
projects. And he has often chaiged me to have a care of hold- 
ing commerce with hun.’ 

‘ Thy ifether said well, girk for thee,’ rephed the lady, ‘ and 
I dare swear meant welL It is a pity, though, his face and 
manner do httle match his true purpose, for I think his pur- 
pose may he trua’ 

‘Doubt it not, my lady,’ answered Janet — ‘doubt not that 
my father purposes weU^ though he is a plain man, and his 
blunt looks may behe his heart.’ 

‘ 1 wiU not doubt it, girl, were it only for thy sake , and yet 
he has one of those faces which men tremble when they look on 
I thmk even thy mother, Janet — naVj have done with that 
poking-iron — could hardly look upon nun without quakmg ’ 

‘ If it were so, madam,’ answered Janet Foster, ‘ my mother 
had those who could keep her in honourable countenanca 
Wby, even you, my lady, both trembled and blushed when 
VarMy brought the letter from mj' lord.’ 

‘ You are bold, damsel,' said the countess, nsing from the 
cushions on which she sate half-rochued in the arms of her at- 
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tendant ‘ Know, tlint tliere (tf ircndih’n" wlnoh 

nothing to do with fctir But, .lonot,’ ‘-In* add( d, immodiRtch 
relapsing into the good-iininn'd and faniduir t'tuc wht'h was 
natoral to her, ‘hclicve me I vill do wliit credit I i>an to joitr 
father, and the lathei lh.it pet lieer(,i'!,rc in cliihl. AIih' 
alas 1 she added, a siuldo’' ^adnesn u\ er her fino hint ores 

and her eyes filling wiili tan>, ‘1 onglil tlic r.itlier to hold 
sympathy ivith thy Innd ijc<irt iliat luy own ]ioor father is un* 
certain of my fate, and tho)' ki) IiC' ‘.leK and sorrowful fur 1113' 
worthless sake 1 Itut I will soon cheer him the news of nil 
nappiness and ndvancement will make him 3oung again And 
a 1 may cheer him tlic .sooner' — slie wiped her nos as she 
^ cheerful m)sc]r Mvlord must not find me 

sensible to his kmdness, 01 sorrowful wlien lie '^uatches a \isit 

thp Be mem, Janet : 

fathpr^^®^^'^ T ^^riie ‘ Call th) 

Snst f ^ ^ resentment 

pfeased with hoth^/ ^ 

ar^amst thpm ^ f a complaint 

Inther, Janet ’ ^ through my means Call them 

ease’and Soufwfl^^f ^^tlidra\nng-room with the graceful 
under the veil of l accomplished courtier, skilled, 
mgs and to di.guwo^his own feel- 


STm^rrciceirtir romarkalile Sm i;? du^sv 

whichleboker^ her of anxietj^ and dislike with 

so severe a control now ko hitherto exercised 

so many pledges of thp ^j^^red, and decked mtb 

hnshand’s affections Thp hi ^ ’''"hich she possessed in her 
rather tCHhe conn revev^ncl which he made, 

the reverence whUThe confe.^on m it It was 

he at once owns his gnilt and ^ the jud^e, when 

same tmae an impud^t and mercy, which is at the 

or e^nnation, a confession of attempt at defence 

len^^ ^OMession of a fanlt, and an entreaty for 

^e room before pressed into 

\and said it with more assuS>P^"^^®?^" to say than 
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cordiality, ivlucli seemed a complete amnesty for whatever 
she might ha\o to complain of She rose from her scat and 
advanced two stops tomirds him, holding forth her hand as she 
said, ‘Master Richard Vanioj', jou brought me this morning 
such welcome tidings that I fear surpnso and joy made me 
neglect my lord and husband’s charge to receive yon vnth dis- 
tinction Wo offer you our baud, sir, in reconciliation.’ 

‘ I am unworthy to touch it,’ said Vaniey , droppuig on one 
Imee, ‘save ns a subject honours that of a pnncc.’ 

He touched with his Ups those fair and slender fingers, so 
richly loaded with nngs and icwols , then nsing, with graceful 
gallantry, was about to hand her to the chair of state, when 
she said, ‘No, good Master Richard Varney, I take not my 
place there nntu my lord himself conducts me I am for the 
present but a disguised countess, and will not take dignity on 
mo until authonsM by him whom I denvo it from ’ 

‘ I trust, my lady,’ said Foster, ‘that in doing the commands 
of my lord your husband, m j'our restraint and so forth, I have 
not incurred your disiilcasiiro, seeing that I did but my duty 
towards your lord and mine, for Heaven, as Holy Wnt saith, 
hath given the husband supremacy' and dominion over the wife 
— •! think it runs so, or sometlung hke it’ 

‘1 receive at this moment so pleasant a surpnse. Master 
Foster,’ answered the countess, ‘ that I cannot hut excuse the 
rigid fidelity which secluded mo from those apartments until 
they had assumed an appean^nce so now and so splendid.’ 

‘ Ay, lady,’ said Foster, ‘ it hath cost many a fair crown , 
and that more need not be wasted than is absolutely necessary, 
I leave you till my lord’s amval inth good Master Richard 
Varney, who, as I think, bath somewhat to say to you from 
your most noble lord and husband Janet, follow me, to see 
that aU be in order ’ 

‘ No, Master Foster,’ said the countess, ‘ wo wiU your daugh- 
ter remams hero in our apartment , out of ear shot, however, 
in case Varney hath aught to say to me from my lord.’ 

Foster made his clumsy reverence and departed, mth an 
aspect that seemed to grudge the profuse expense which had 
been wasted upon changing ms house from a bare and ruinous 
grange to an Asiatic paivee. When he was gone, his daughter 
took nor embroidery frame and went to establish herself at the 
bottom of the apartment, while Richard Varney, with a pro- 
foundly humble courtesy, took the lowest stool he could find, 
and placing it by the side of the pde of cushions on which the 
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countess had now again seated herself, •'it uitli his cycs for a 
time fixed on the giound, and in profound sil( tu'C 

‘ I thought, jMaster Vanie\/ said the countc'^'^, ^^hen «hc 
saw he was not likely to open the conver^ntion, ‘that you had 
something to comnuinicate from my lord and linshand , so at 
least I understood Master Foster, and therefore 1 remoNcd iny 
waitmg-maid If 1 am mistiken, 1 mil iccall her to rny side; 
for her needle is not so absolutely perfect m tent and cross- 
stitch hut that my superintendence is ad\i«ahlc ’ 

‘Lady,’ said Varney, ‘Foster uas partlj mistaken in mj 
purpose It was not fum but of j'oiir noble husband, and 
my approved and most noble patron, that 1 am led, and indeed 
hound, to speak ’ 

‘ The theme is most nclcome, sir,’ said the counte'^S ‘ whether 
it he of or from my noble husband Bnb he brief, for I ex})ect 
his Imsty approach ’ 

‘ Briefly then, madam,’ replied Vaniey, ‘and boldly, for my 
argument requires both haste and courage — you hav'G this day 
seen Tressihan ? ’ 


‘I have, sir, and what of thatl’ answered the lady, some- 
what sharply 

Nothmg that concenis mo, ladj^,’ Varney replied nith 

i. think you, honoured madam, that your lord 
will hear it mth equal equanimity 1 ’ 

And wherefore should he notl To me alone was Tres- 

be brought new3 of 

Other’s illness, madam i ’ answered Varney ‘ It 

wknii T ^ for the messenger 

instance, found the good knight 
wonted jomal 
news He 

laisenood is more odious than to Trassihan ’ 

pardon, madam,’ said Vamev ‘ T mpjiTit fhp 

affecS^vou^ injustice — I knew not how nkrly his cause 

the trut^ for circumatances, disguise 

Witu tor fair and honest purpose, for were it to be 
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always spoken, and upon all occasions, this were no world to 
hie in.’ 

‘Ton have a courtly conscience, Master Varney,’ said the 
countess, ‘ and your veracitj' wiU not, I think, interrupt your 
preferment in the world, such as it is But touching Tressilian 
— I must do him justice, for I have done bm wrong, as none 
knows better than thou Tressdian’s conscience is of other 
mould. The world thou speakest of has not that wbch could 
bribe him from the waj^ of truth and honour , aud for hvmg 
in it with a soiled fame, the ermmo would as soon seek to lodge 
in the den of the foul polecat. For this my father loved him 
For this I would have loved him — if I could. And yet in 
this case he had what seemed to him, unknowmg ahke of my 
mamage and to whom I was united, such powerful reasons to 
withdraw me from tbs place, that I well trust he exaggerated 
much of my father’s indisposition, and that thy better news 
may be the truer ’ 

‘ Beheve me they are, madam ’ answered Varney ‘ I pre- 
tend not to he a champion of tliat same naked virtue called 
truth to the very outrance I can consent that her charms 
he bdden with a veil, ifere it but for decency’s sake But you 
must tbnk lower of my head and heart than is due to one 

whom ^ 1 to call his friend, if you suppose I 

could jssanly pahn upon your ladysbp a 

fiilseh tecteci, m a matter wbch concerns 

your hajjpmesB , 

‘ Master Varney,’ said the countess, ‘ I know that my lord 
esteems you, and holds you a faithful and a good pilot in those 
seas m wbch he has spread so high and so venturous a sail 
Do not suppose, therefore, I meant hardly by you when I 
spoke the truth in Tressihan’s vindication I am, as you well 
blow, country-bred, and like plain rustic truth better than 
courtly compliment , but I must change my fasbons with my 
sphere, I presume ’ 

‘ True, madanij’ said Varney, smding, ‘ and though you speak 
now m jest, it will not be amiss that in earnest your present 
speech had some connexion with your real purpose. A court 
dame — take the most noble — the most virtuous — the most 
unimpeachable, that stands around our Queen’s throne — would, 
for example, have shunned to speak the truth, or what she 
thought such, m praise of a discarded suitor, before the de- 
pendant and conficlant of her noble husband’ 

‘ And wherefore,’ said the countess, colounng impatiently. 
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‘should 1 not do justice to Tressihan’s worth before my •huB- 
hand’s friend — before my husband himself — before the ivhole 

^^^Md with the same openness/ said Varney, ‘ j^our ladyship 
mil this mght tell my noble loid your husband that Tressilian 
has discovered your place of residence, so anxiously concealed 
from the world, and that he has had an iiitemew with you ? ' 

‘ Unq.uestionably,’ said the countess ‘ It ivill be^ the first 
thing I teU him, together with every word that Tressilian said, 
and that I answered I shall speak mj”^ oivn shame in this, 
for Tressihan’s reproaches, less just than he esteemed them, 
were not altogether unmented — I will speak, therefore, with 
pain, but I will speak, and speak alL 

‘ Your ladyship wdl do your pleasure,’ answered Varney , 

‘ but methinks it were as well, since nothing calls for so frank 
a disclosure, to spare yourself this pam, and my noble lord the 
disguiet, and Master Tressihan, since behkebe must be thought 
of m the matter, the danger which is hke to ensue ’ 

‘ I can see nought of all these terrible consequences,’ said 
the lady, composedly, ‘unless by imputmg to my noble lord 
unworthy thoughts, which I am suremever harboured in his 
generous heart ’ 

‘Par be^it from me to do so,’ said Vamey And then, after 
a moment’s silence, he added, with a real or affected plainness 
of manner very different from his usual smooth courtesy — 
‘Gome, madam, I wdl show you that a courtier dare speak 
truth as weU as another, when it concerns the weal of those 
whom he honoum and regards, ay, and although it may infer 
ms own danger ’ He waited as if to receive commands, or at 
least permission, to go on, but as the lady remamed sdent, he 
proceeded, but obviously with caution, ‘ Look around you,’ 
he said, ‘noble lady, and observe the barriers with which this 
place 18 surrounded, the studious mystery with which the 
bnghtest jewel that England possesses is secluded from the 
admiring gaze See with what rigour your walks are circum- 
SOTbed, and your movements restramed at the beck of yonder 
c urhsh Poster Consider all this, and judge for yourself what 
can be the cause 

‘My lord’s pleasure,’ answered the countess, ‘and I am 
oound to seek no other motive ’ 

mdeed,’ said Varney, ‘and his pleasure 

St which mspires it 

He who possesses a treasure, and who values iL is oft 
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tvnxionp, in proportion to the %aluc lie puls upon it^ to Eccuro 
it from the uoprcilntions of others ' 

‘ "What needs all this talk, l^Inster Vame} 7 said the lady, 
in Tcplj ‘You would luuc me heheve tliat my nohlc lord is 
jealous 1 Suppose it tnio, I know a cure for jealous}’’ ’ 

‘ Indeed, madam ’ ’ said Vuniey 

•It 18 ,’ replied the lad}, ‘to speak the truth to my lord at 
all times, to liold up in} mind and my thoughts l«fore him 
as pure as that polishwl luirror , so that when ho looks into 
mj heart ho shall onl} see his o^vij fcaturtis roflcctca there 
‘I am mute, madam,' ansnoreil Vamc} , 'and as I ba\e no 
reason to g^e^o for Trcssilian, who would have m} hearts 
blood were ho able, 1 shall reconcile m} self casil} to vvhat may 
befall the gentleman in consequence of }our frank disclosure 
of his hiavnng presumed to intrude upon jour solitude 
who know my lonl so much licttcr than 1, will judge if he bo 
likely to liear the insult unavenged.’ , , 

‘ Naj, if I could think mjsolf tho cause of Trcssihim s rum, 
said the countess — ‘I who have already occasioned him so 
much distress, I might be brought to bo silciik And j et what 
will it avail, since he was seen by Foster, and I thmk bj some 
one elsol No, no, Vnmc}, urgo it no more. I will tell tho 
whole matter to my lord , and witli such pleading for 
sihan’s folly ns shall dispose my lord’s generous heart rather 
to serve than to pumsh him’ 

‘Your judgment, madam,’ said Vamey, ‘is far supermr to 
mmc, especially os jou may, if you vnll, prove the ice beforo 
you step on it, bj mentioning Trcssilian ’s name to my lord, 
and observing bow be endures it. For Foster and bis attend- 
ant, they know not 'rrcssilian by sight, and I can easily give 
them some reasonable excuse for tho appearance of an tmknown 


The lady paused for an instant, and then rephed, ^ Vamw, 
it be indeed true that Foster knows not ns yet that the man he 
saw was Trcssilian, I own I were unvrilhng he should learn what 
nowise concerns him Ho bears himself already vnth austerity 
enou^ and I wish him not to ho judge or pnvy -councillor in 
my affairs.’ , . j 

‘Tush,’ said Varney, ‘what has tho surly noom to dovnth 
your ladyship’s concerns 1 No more, surely, than the ban dog 
winch watches his courtyard. If he is m aught distasreiul to 
your ladyship, I have interest enough to have bun exchanged 
for a seneschal that shall bo more agreeable to you 
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‘Master Varney,’ said the countess, ‘let us drop this theme : 
when I complam of the attendants wliom my lord has placed 
around me, it must he to my lotd himself Hark ! I hear the 
trampling of horse He comes ' — he comes ’ ’ she exclaimed, 
jumping up in ecstasy 

‘ 1 cannot thmk it is he,’ said Varney, ‘ or that you can hear 
the tread of his horse through the closely mantled casements ’ 

‘ Stop me not, Varney , my ears are keener than thine — it 
is he 1 ’ 

‘ But, madam i — ^ but, madam * ’ exclaimed Varney, anxiously, 
and still placmg himself in her way, ‘ I trust that what I have 
spoken m humble dutj'’ and semce wnU not be turned to my 
ruirn I hope that my faithful adduce wiH not be bewrayed to 

my prejudice I implore that ’ 

‘ Content thee, man — content thee ' ’ said the countess, ‘ and 
quit my skirt you are too bold to detam me Content thyself 
1 think not of thee ’ 

At this moment the folding-doors flew wide open, and a man 
of majestic mien, muffled m the folds of a long dark ndmg- 
cloak, entered the apartment 
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Tins IS lip 

Who ndos on the court gale mntrola its tides, 

Knows ttU their seen t shoals anil fntnl nldles. 

Whose frown abases and who'-i smile emits. 

He slunes like ana rainbow — and, perchance, 

His colours arc oa transient. 

Old Play 

T here was Fomc hltlo displcnsuro niul coiifuBion on the 
countess’s brow, owing to licr struggle mth Varney’s 
porlinacit} , but it was e.xclmnged for an e.xprcssion of 
tho purest joy and afTcclion, as she throw herself into tho arms 
of tno noble stranger who entered, and clasjnng him to her 
bosom, exclaimed, ‘ At length — at length thou art come I ’ 
Vanioy discreotlj withdrew as his lord entered, and Janet 
was about to do tho same, when her mistress simed to her to 
remain. Sho took her place at tho farther end of the apart- 
ment, and continuccl standing, ns if ready for attendance. 

Meanwhile the carl, for ho was of no infenor rank, returned 
his lady’s caress with tho most aficctionato ardour, hut affeoted 
to resist when sho strove to take his cloak from him 

‘Nay,’ sho said, ‘but I will unmantle you I must see if 
yon have kept j our word to me, and come os tho great earl 
men call thee, and not ns heretofore hko a pnvate cavalier ' 
‘Thou art like the rest of the world, Amy,’ said the earL 
suffenng her to prevail m tho playful contest ‘ the jewels, and 
feathers, and silk are more to them than the man whom they 
adorn many a poor blado looks gay in a velvet scabbard.’ 

‘But so cannot men say of thee, thou noble earl,’ said Ins 
lady, as the cloak dropped on the floor, and showed him dressed 
as pnnees when they nde abroad , ‘ thou art the good and well- 
tned steel, whoso inly worth deserves, yet disdains, its outward 
ornaments Do not think Amy can love thee better m this 
glonous garb than she did when she gave her heart to him 
who wore tho mssot-brown cloak in the woods of Devon ’ 

VOL. SII — B 
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‘ And tKou too/ said the earl, as gracefull}'^ and 
he led his beautiful countess towards the chan ot 
was prepared for them both — ‘ thou too, my love, 
a dress which becomes thy ranh, though it cannot improve thy 
beauty What think’st thou of our court taste ? 

The lady cast a sidelong glance upon the peat mirrOT as 
they passed it by, and then said, ‘I Imow not how it is, but 1 
think not of my own person while I look at the reflection oi 
thme Sit thou there,' she said, as they approached the chair 
of state, ‘ like a thmg for men to worship and to wonder at 
‘Ay, love,’ said the earl, ‘if thou wilt share my state with 

me ' 

‘ Not so,’ said the countess , ‘ I wdl sit on this footstool at 
thy feet, that I may spell over thy splendour, and learn, for 
the &st time, how pnnces are attired.’ 

And with a childish wonder which her youth and^ rustic 
education rendered not only excusable hut becoming, mixed, as 
it was with a dehcate show of the most tender conjugal affection, 
she examined and admiied from head to foot the noble form 
and prmcely attire of him who formed the proudest ornament 
of the court of England’s Maiden Queen, renowned as it was for 
splendid courtiers, as well as for wise counsellors Regardmg 
affectionately his lovely bnde, and ratified by her unrepressed 
admiration, the dark eye and noble features of the earl ex- 
pressed passions more gentle than the commandmg and aspinng 
look which usually sate upon his broad forehead and m the 
piercmg hnlhaney of his dark eye , and he smiled at the sim- 
plicity which dictated the q[uestions she put to him concemmg 
the various ornaments with which he was decorated 

‘The embroidered strap, as thou callest it, around my knee,’ 
he said, ‘ IS the Enghsh ^rter — an ornament which kings are 
proud to wear See, here is the star which belongs to it, and 
here the Diamond George, the jewel of the order You have 

heard how King Edward and the Countess of Sahsbury ’ 

‘ Oh, I know all that tale,’ said the countess, shghtly blushing, 
‘pd how a lady’s garter became the proudest badge of BngliSi 
chivalry.’ 

* so,’ said the earl, ‘and this most honourable order 
I had the good hap to receive at tha same tune with three 
most noble associates — the Duke of Norfolk, the Marq^uis of 
xN orthampton, and the Earl of Rutland I was the lowest of 
the four^ in rank , but what then ? he that clmihs a ladder 
must begin at the first round ’ 


majestically 
state which 
hast donned 
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‘Bat Rus other fiiir collar, so nchly Tvronght, •mth some 
jewel hke a sheep hung by the middle attached to it, what,’ 
said the young countess, ‘does that emblem signify?’ 

“This collar,’ said the earl, ‘with its double fusiUes inter- 
changed with these knobs, which are supposed to present flint- 
stones, sparkling with fire, and sustaining the jewel you mquire 
about, 16 the badge of the noble order of the Golden Fleece, 
once appertaining to the house of Burgundy It hath high 
privileges, my Amy, belonging to it, tbis most noble order , for 
even the kmg of Spam himself, who hath now succeeded to the 
honours and demesnes of Bur^ndy, may not sit m judgment 
upon a kmght of the Golden Heece, unless by assistance and 
consent of the great chapter of the order ’ 

‘ And IS this an order belougmg to the cruel king of Spam ? ’ 
said the countess ‘ Alas ' my noble lord, that you wdl defile 
your noble Enghsh breast by bearmg such an emblem 1 Bethmk 

a of the most unhappy Queen Mary's days, when this same 
ip held sway with her m England, and of the pdes which 
were built for our noblest, and our wisest, and our most truly 
sanctified prelates and divmes And will you, whom men call 
the standard-bearer of the true Protestant faith, be contented 
to wear the emblem and mark of such a Romish tyrant as he of 
Spam ? ’ 

‘ Oh,* content you, my love,' answered the earl , ‘ we who 
spread our sails to gales of court favour cannot always display 
the ensigns we love the best, or at all times refuse sailing under 
colours which we like not. Beheve me, I am not the less good 
Protestant that for policy I must accept the honour offered me 
by Spam, in admittmg me to this his highest order of knight- 
hood. Besides, it belongs properly to Flanders , and Egmont, 
Orange, and others have pnde in seemg it displayed on an 
English bosom ’ 

‘Nay, my lord, you know your own path best,’ replied the 
counted ‘And this other collar, to what country does this 
fair jewel belong ? ' 

‘To a very poor one, my love,’ rephed the earl ‘this is the 
order of St Andrew, revived by the last James of Scotland 
It was bestowed on me when it was thought the j oung^dow 
of France and Scotland would gladly have wedded an Enghsh 
baron , but a free coronet of England is worth a crown matn- 
momat held at the liuraour of a woman, and owning oidy the 
poor rocks and bogs of the north ’ 

‘The countess paused, as if what the carl Inst said had 
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excited §ome painful hut interestmg tiain of thought, and, as 
she still remained silent, her husband piocecded. 

‘And now, loveliest, yonr msh is gratified, and you have 
seen your vassal in such of his tnm anay as accords vnth riding 
vestments for rohes of state and coronets are only for princely 


‘ K^eh, then,’ said the countess, ‘ my gratified wish has, as 

usual, given nse to a new one o ? 

‘ And what is it thou canst ask that I can deny 1 said me 

fond husband . » 

‘ I wished to see my earl visit this obscure and secret bower, 
said the countess, ‘ m all his princely aivay , and now, methinks, 
I long to sit in one of his piincely halls, and see him enter 
dressed in sober russet, as when he won poor Amy Robsart’s 


heart ’ 

‘ That IS a wish easily granted,’ said the earl , ‘ the sober 
russet shall be donned to-morrow, if you will ’ 

‘But shah. I,’ said the lady, ‘go with you to one of your 
castles, to see how the richness of your dwelling will correspond 
with your peasant habit 1 ’ 

‘ Why, Amy,’ said the earl, looking around, ‘ are not these 
apartments decorated with sufficient splendour 1 I gave the 
most unbounded older, and, methinks, it has been indifferently 
well obeyed , but if thou canst teU me aught which remains to 
be done, I mil mstantly give direction ’ 

‘ Nay, my lord, now you mock me,’ rephed the countess ; 
‘the gaiety of this rich lodmng exceeds my imagination as 
much as it does my desert But shall not jmur wife, my love — 
at least one day soon — be surrounded with the honour which 
arises neither from the toils of the mechamc who decks her 
apartment nor from the silks and jewels with which your 
generosity adorns her, but which is attached to her place 
among the matronage, as the avowed wife of England’s nmilest 
earl? 


‘ One day ' said her husband. ‘ Yes, Amy, my love, one day 
this shall suiely happen , and, believe me, thou canst not wish 
lor tb^ day more fondly than I With what rapture could I 
retire from labours of state, and cares and toils of ambition, to 
spend my hfe in digmty and honour on my own broad domains, 
with thee, my lovely Amy, for my friend and compamon ' But, 
this cannot yet be , and these dear but stolen mter- 
heTsex’^ ^ 1 give to the lovehest and the best beloved of 
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‘ But can it not be ? ’ urged tbe countess, in tbe softest 
tones of persuasion ‘ "Wby can it not immediately take place 
— this more perfect, this uninterrupted umon, for ivhicb you 
say you wisb, and which the laws of God and man ahke com- 
mand 1 Ah. I did you hut desire it half as much as you say, 
mighty and favoured as you are, who or what should bar your 
attammg your wish 1 ’ 

The earl’s brow was overcast. 

‘Amy,’ he said, 'you speak of what you understand not. 
We that toil in courts are hke those who chmh a mountam of 
loose sand we dare make no holt until some projecting rock 
affords us a secure footmg and restmg-place , if we pause sooner, 
we shde down by our own weight, an object of universal dension 
I stand high, but I stand not secure enough to foUow my own 
mclmation To declare my mamoge were to be the artificer 
of my own rum. But, believe mSj I wdl reach a point, and 
that speedily, when I can do justice to thee and to myself 
Meantime, poison not the bhss of the present moment by desir- 
ing that which cannot at present be. Let me rather know 
whether aU here is managed to thy hbng How does Foster 
bear himself to youl m aU thmgs respectful, I trust, else the 
feUow shaU dearly rue it’ 

‘ He remmds me sometimes of the necessity of this pnvacy,’ 
answered the lady, with a sigh , ‘but that is reminding me of 
your wishes, and therefore I am rather bound to him than dis- 
posed to blame him for it’ 

‘ I have told you the stem necessity which is upon ua’ 
replied the carl ‘ Foster is, I note, somewhat sullen of mood, 
but Varney warrants to me his fidelity and devotion to my 
service If thou hast aught, however, to complain of the mode 
in which he discharges his duty, he shall obye it’ 

‘ Oh, I have nought to complain of,’ answered the lady, ‘ so 
he discharges his task with fidelity to you , and his daughter 
Janet IS the kindest and best comjianion of my solitude, her 
httlo air of precision sits so well upon her 1 ’ 

‘Is she indeed I ’ said the earl , ‘she who giies you pleasure 
must not pass unrewarded. Como hither, damsel ’ 

‘ Janet’ said the ladj, ‘ come hither to my lord ’ 

Janet who, ns wo already noticed, had discrectlj retired to 
some distance, that her pmsenco might bo no check iipon the 
private coinorsation of her lord and ladj, now came forward , 
and as she made licr rci orciitml courtesj , the carl could not help 
smiling at the contrast which the o-xlrcmc simplicitj of her 
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dress, and tlie prim demureness of lier loolrs, made Tvitli a Tep" 
pretty countenance and a pair of black eyes, that laughed in 
spite of their mistress’s desire to look grave 

‘1 am bound to you, pretty damsel,’ said the earl, ‘for the 
contentment -vrhich your service hath given to this lady ’ As 
he said this he took from his finger a ring of some jince, and 
offered it to Janet Foster, adding, ‘ "Wear this, for her sake and 
for mine ’ 

‘I am -well pleased, my lord,’ ansvrered Janet, demurely, 
‘that my poor service hath gratified my lad}-, "whom no one 
can dravr nigh to -vrithout desirmg to please, but ive of the 
precious Master Holdforth s congregation seek not, like the 
gay daughters of this world, to twine gold around our fingers, 
or wear stones upon our necks, hke the vain women of 'IVre 
and of Sidoru’ 

‘ Oh, what ' you are a grave professor of the precise sister- 
hood, pretty Mistress Janet,’ said the earl, ‘and I think your 
father is of the same congregation in sincerity. I like you 
both the better for it , for I have been prayed for and wished 
^ your congregations And you may the better 
afford the lack of ornament, ilistress Janet, because your fingers 
slender and your neck white But here is what neither 
rapist nor r untan, latitndinarian nor precisian, ever boggles or 
n^kes mouths at E en take it, my girl, and employ it as you 


PMip^S^ia^^ pieces of 

T Tinier this gold neither,’ said Janet, ‘ but that 
I hope to find a use for it wbch will bring a blessmg on us all ’ 

.hnU ^ ^ if the Lxl, ‘ and I 

1“^ ‘be 

us my lord, said the countess, as Janet retired to obey 
the^l’s commands, ‘has it yonr alprobatira 1' ^ 

her'Kand” fo, my Bsseet Amy,’ replied 

ttem this ilicc ll ^ ™ the better pleased thon hast done 

Let both be for to-mo™w. my love,’ fepifel the earL ‘I 
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Bee they open the folding-doors into the 

and, as I have ndden &r and fast, a cup of mno inll not bo 

lie led Ins lovely infe into the next apartment 
where -ffiev and Foster revived tiiem wth deep^t 
reverences, which the first paid after the fashion of the court 
and the second after that of the eo^grc^tion Ihe ml 
returned their salutation with the negligent oonrtow ot one 

long used to such homage, ^ 

a punetilious solicitude which showed it was not quite so 

falser to her t company s^tpd themselves 

corresponded in mogmficenco mth the siilciidoiir ^ f ° 
ment in which it was served up, but no domestic ^ 
attendance. Janet alone stood ready to w-ait wpo" 
pany and, indeed, the board was so well supplied 
that could be desired that little or no assistance was ne^ty 
The earl and his lady occupied the upper end of the table, 
Varney and Foster sat beneath the salt, as vras the extern 
with mfenors The latter, overawed porliaps by ™ 

which he was altogether unused, did not utter a single syllable 
dunng the repast , while Varney, with great tact and discern- 
ment, snstamed just as much of the conversation as, wntnou 
the appearance of intrusion on bis part, prevented it mom 
languismig, and maintained the good burnour of toe ml at t 
luMest pitch TTus man was indeed highly qualified by nature 
to discharge the part in which he found himself pla^d, bang 
discreet and cautious on the one hand, and on tue o er 
quioh, keen-witted, and imaginative , so that even the countm, 
preindiced os she was against him on many accounts, 
ana enjoyed his powers of conversation, and was more dispose 
than she had ever hitherto found herself ™ ^ 

which the earl lavished on his favourite The hour o r 
length amved, the earl and connte^ retoed to their am 
ment, and all was silent m the castle for the ^onrl’n 

Early on the ensuing morning, V^ey acted m toe ml s 
chamberlam as well as his master of horse, thoug -.i-o-n 
was his proper office m that magnificent , . 

lights and gentlemen of good d^wnt wore well 'te 

hoia such mlmal situations as nohles themselves beldm^ 

of the sovereign The duties of each of 

familiar to Varney, who, sprung from an 

famdy, was the earl’s jmge during his mher and more o 
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fortunes, and, faithful to him in advcisity, liad afteru'ards con- 
trived to rendei himself no less useful to him in liis rapid 
and splendid advance to fortune , thus establishing in him an 
interest resting both on pi esent and past semces, nhich rendered 
him an almost indispensable sbarei of his confidence 

‘Help me to do on a plainei ridmg-suit, Varney,’ said the 
earl, as he laid aside his moining-goivn, flowered wuth silk and 
lined vuth sables, ‘ and put these chains and fetters there 
(pointing to the collars of the various oiders ivhich lay on the 
table) mto their place of security , my neck last night ivas 
wellnigh broke with the weight of them I am half of the 
mmd that they shall gall me no more 'j’bey aie bonds which 
feaves have invented to fetter fools How think’st thou, 

‘Faith, my good lord,’ said his attendant, ‘I think fetters 
th^welcomei^^^ other fetters they are ever the weightier 


WW « ^ “0 '“■'got l^hat can 

S'™ beyond the high 

hroLht secured! What 

his mshes ^within i^i^^ Week, hut that he could not bound 

rnnH™ * I I"'™, yo" know, had 

resolred to t(.n!7rfl.'““* “i'™ ®®oaPss > f am wellnigh 

on the shore ’ ^ ^ farther, but sit me down in (juiet 

Varaey cockle-shells, with Dan Cupid to aid you,’ said 

ha^Sr earl, somewhat 

lordri^p VhappT ‘ “?* If y'”"' 

ing to part T^tS V,, r yo" wiU- 

poor B^aute f”’ ““e of your 

me so high, that \ shall ever haTfeC7h^r“*’' 
gentleman m the rank bpAHinn. to maintain a poor 

your lordsbip's Wy ’ office be bas held m 

‘ Yet you seem discontented when T 
dangerous game, wlncb may end m Propose tffiowmg up a 

^ ‘ I my lord ' ’’said VaruX ‘ su?,W t ’ 

your lord&kp’s retreat It \vi11 cause to regret 

"■hi meur th‘e ■hsplea ure of “ Lt 

majesty, and the ndicule of the 
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court, when the Btatehcst fahnc that over was founded npon a 
pnnce’s favour molts avay like a morning frost-work. I would 
onljf have you yourself bo assured, my lord, ore you take a step 
which camiot bo retracted, that you consult your fame and 
happmess m the course you propose.’ 

‘ Speak on, then, Vame} ,’ said the earl , ‘ I tell thee I have 
determined nothing, and wiU weigh aU considerations on either 
side ’ 

‘ Well, then, my lord,’ replied Varney, ‘ we wiU suppose the 
stop taken, the frown frowned, the laugh laughed, and the moan 
moaned. You have retired, we will say, to some one of your 
most distant castles, so far from court that you hear neither 
the sorrow of your ftieiids nor the glee of your enemies We 
wiU suppose, too, that your successful nval will be satisfied — a 
thing greatly to bo doubted — with abridging and cuttmg away 
the branches of the great tree which so long kept the sun from 
him, and that he does not insist upon teanng you up by the 
roote. Well, the late pnme favounte of England, who wielded 
her general’s staff and controlled her parliaments, is now a rural 
baron, hunting, hawking, drinking fat ale ivith country esquires, 

and mustering his men at the command of the high shenff ’ 

‘ Varney, forbear ! ’ said the oarL 

^ ‘ Nay, my lord, you must mve me leave to conclude my 
picture. Sussex governs England, the Queen’s health faik^ 
the succession is to be settled — a road is opened to ambition 
more splendid than ambition ever dreamed of You hear aU this 
as you sit by the hob, under the shade of your hall chimney 
You then b^n to think what hopes you have fallen from, and 
what insignificance you have embraced, and aU that you might 
look babies m the eyes of your fair wife oftener than once a- 
fortmght' 

‘ I say, Varney,’ said the earl, ‘ no more of this I said not 
that the step, which my own ease and comfort would urge me 
to, was to be taken hastily, or without due consideration to the 
pubhc safety Bear witness to me, Varney , I subdue my wishes 
of retirement, not because I am moved by the call of pnvate 
ambition, but that I may preserve the position m which I may 
best serve my country at the hour of need. Order our horses 
presently I wdl wear, as formerly, one of the hveiy cloaks, 
and nde before the portmantle Thou shalt be master for the 
day, Varney, neglect nothing that can bhnd suspicion We 
will to horse ere men are stirnng I wdl but take leave of my 
lady, and be ready 1 impose a restraint on my own poor heart. 
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and wound one yet more deai to me , but tbe patriot must 
subdue tbe husband ’ 

Having said this in a melancholy but firm accent, he left the 
dressing-apartment 

‘ I am glad thou art gone/ thought Varney, ‘ or, practised as 
I am m the follies of mankind, I had laughed in the very face of 
thee ' Thou mayest tire as thou wilt of thy new bauble, ^y 
pretty piece of painted Eve’s flesh there, 1 will not be thy 
hmdrance But of thme old bauble, ambition, thou slialt not 
tire, for as you cbmb the hdl, my lord, you must drag Richard 

Vfl.mAv with vmi nnr} if lia no'n 4-1 


tire, tor as you climb the hill, my lord, you must drag Richard 
Varney up with you , and if he can urge you to the ascent he 
means to profit by, believe me he will spare neither whip nor 
spur -^d for you, my pretty lady, that would be countess 

lit. vmi WPTA hpst nnf. rh ttrO'nL rv^‘vr 


jxju., UJ.J Atiuy, wiaE wouia 06 couni^ss 

outright, you were best not thwart my courses, lest you are 
called to an old reckomng on a new score “ fiTiou shalt’ be 
^ster, did he say 1 By my faith, he may find that he spoke 
^er than he is aware of And thus he, who, m the estima- 
many wise-judging men, can match Burleigh and 
Walsmgham m pohcy, and Sussex in war, becomes pupu to his 

little cuiming red 
ambition And yet. if the ohaiis of 

bewildered, my lord had the excuse at his imht hand on this 

rifi twTI, wXlet togs 

hauOT mdSw “r I myself 

&of UfSs"*' - for’e?no’2Ll/^,LVtS ^pp^rt 

SKotritm Z” I m«afc to the stables Well, my lo^ I 
of the horse shall ordp’ the time may soon come that rnymaster 
wuUr™S°™”Ti®°]™, was Thomai Ctom- 

donhtless hut that lord” — on a scaffold, 

Sadler but the elerlr what was Ralph 

«r toir- t*® gased eighteen 

So yn|\elerthJaXS.i “ ‘W’ 

bent on^fSg^a'^Wty foreTOlf oTth^f^ i*® ’>®‘t®'^he^ 
scarce darine to tmRf m-monir ^ ° m'^ely countess, and 

quests agml fon^nTlf dSl? t’i ^ 

which his recent convprKnfmTi r* difficult to parry, yet 

determined him not to grant ^ master of horse had 
He found her in a white cymar of silt Hned with furs, her 
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little feet unstockinged and hastily thrust into slippers, her 
nnbraided hair escaping from under her midnight coif — with 
httle array but her oivn loveliness, rather augmented than 
dimmishea by the gnef which she felt at the approachmg 
moment of separation 

‘ Now, God he with thee, my dearest and lovehest ! ’ said the 
earl, scarce tcanng himself from her embrace, yet again retum- 
mg to fold her a^in and again in his arms, and again bidding 
farewell, and again returning to kiss and bid adieu once more 
' The sun is on the verge of the blue horizon — I dare not stay 
Ere this I should have been ten miles from hence ’ 

Such were the words with which at length he strove to cut 
short their nartmg interview 

' You will not grant my request, then 1 ’ said the countess 
‘ Ah, false knight ! did ever lady, with bare foot m shpper, seek 
boon of a brave knight, yet return with denial 1 ’ 

‘ Anything, Amy — anything thou canst ask I will granV 
answered the earl, ‘always exceptmg,’ he said, ‘that which 
might mm us both ’ 

‘ Nay,’ said the countess, ‘ I urge not my wish to be aoknow 
lodged m the character which would make me the envy of 
England — as the wife, that is, of iot brave and noble lord, the 
first as the most fondly belovm of English nobles Let me but 
share the secret with my dear father I Let me but end his 
misery on my unworthy account , they say he is dl, the good 
old kmd hearted man ! ’ 

‘ ITiey say 7 ’ asked the earl, hastily , ‘ who says 7 Did not 
Varney convey to Sir Hugh all we dare at present teU him 
concerning your happiness and welfare 7 And has he not told 
you that the good old kmght was following, with good heart 
and health, his favourite and wonted exercise 1 Who has dared 
put other Noughts mto your head 7 ’ 

‘ Oh, no one, my lord — no one,' said the countess, somethmg 
alarm^ at the tone in which the question was put , ‘ hut yet, 
my lord, I would fam he assured hy mine own eyesight that 
my father is well’ 

‘ Be contented, Amy , thou canst not now have commumca- 
tion with thy father or lus house. Were it not a deep course 
of pohey to commit no secret unnecessarily to the custody of 
more than must needs he, it were sufficient reason for secrecy 
that yonder Comishman — yonder Trevamon, or Tressihan, or 
whatever Ins name is — haunts the old kmght’s house, and must 
necessarily know whatever is commumcated there.’ 
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‘ My lord,’ answered tlie countess, ‘ I do not tliink it so My 
fatter lias been long noted a worthy and honourable man ; and 
for Tressilian, if we can pardon ourselves the ill we have wTOUght 
him, I wdl wager the coronet I am to share ^vlth you one day 
that he is incapable of returning injury for injury ’ 

‘ I will not trust him, however, Amy,’ said her husband — * by 
my honour, I will not trust him. I would rather the foul fiend 
mtermmgle m our secret than this Tressilian I ’ 

‘ And why, my lord “I ’ said the countess, though she shuddered 
slightly at the tone of determmation m wham he spoke , ‘ 
me but know why you thmk thus hardly of Tressilian 1 ’ 

•TV/To/lorYi ^ l-X _ 


let 

out Know wuy you tmnK rnus nardly ol 'i'ressilian '( ' 
Madam,’ rephed the earl, ‘my will ought to be a sirfficient 
reason If you desire more, consider how this Tressilian is 
leagued, and wifh whom He stands high in the opmion of 
this Ratchffe, this Sussex, against whom I am barelj’’ able to 
maintain my ground m the opmion of our suspicious mistress 
and if he had me at such advantage, Amy, as to become 
acquamted with the tale of our marriage before Elizabeth were 
fitly prepared, I were an outcast from her grace for ever — a 
ban^pt at once m favour and m fortune, perhaps, for she 
hath m her a touch of her father Henry - a victim, md it may 
be a bloody one, to her offended and jealous resentment ’ 

But why, my lord, agam urged his lady, ‘should you deem 
thus miunously of a man of whom you know so IhtlM 
you do W of Tressilian is throui mrand t is fwho Sre 
you that m no circumstances willle betray your seTet If I 

Teatr ® -y ^ I 

xt, rephed the earl, ‘you would dn tc-nii + i 

that mterview as secret as that which is spoSn in « 

I seek no one s rum , but he who thrusto "^^^^ssionaf 

privacy were better look well to his secret 

brooks no one to cross his awful path.’ ^ 

‘ Awful, mdeed ' ’ said the countess 
‘You are i^ my love,’ said the • 

arms ; ‘stretch yourself on your couch 
day for you to leave it Have you a^ht ^ 

than my fame, my fortune, and my life^tn ^^olvmg less 
lord and love,' 

wbe^EnHlf ^^«Pted by bis father! 
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‘sometlung there rvas that I -would have told you, but your 
anger has dn-\en it from my recollection’ 

‘Reserve it till our next meeting, my love,’ said the earl 
fondly, and again embracing her, ‘and bamng onty those 
requests -which I cannot and dare not grant, thy -wish must be 
more than England qnd all its dependencies can fulfil if it is 
not gratified to the letter ’ 

Thus saying, he at length took farewell At the bottom of 
the staircase he received from Varney an ample hvery cloak 
and slouched hat, m which lie wrapped himself so as to disguise 
his person and completely conceal his featuras Horses were 
ready in the courtyard for himself and Varney , for one or two 
of his train, entrusted with the secret so far ns to know or guess 
that the earl mtngued vnth a beautiful lady at that mansion, 
though her name and quality were unknown to them, had already 
been dismissed over night. 

Anthony Foster himself had in hand the rem of the earl’s 
palfrey, a stout and able nag for the road , while his old serving- 
man held the bndlo of the more showy and gallant steed whicn 
Richard Varney was to occupy in the character of master 

As the earl approached, however, Varney advanced to hold 
his master’s bnclle, and to prevent Foster from paying that duty 
to the earl vihich he prolmbly considered as helonging to his 
ewn office. Foster scowled at an interference which seemed 
intended to prevent his paying his court to his patron, but 
gave place to Varney , and the earl, mountmg without farther 
observation, and forgottmg that Ins assumed character of a 
domestic threw him into the rear of his supposed master, rode 
pensively out of the quadrangle, not -without waving his hand 
repeatedly in answer to the signals which were m^e by the 
countess with her kerchief from the -windows of her apart- 
ment. 

While his stately form vamshed under the dark archway 
which led out of the quadrangle, Varney muttered, ‘ There goes 
fine pohey — the servant before tlie master ! ’ then, as he dis- 
appeared, seized the moment to speak a word with Foster 
‘ rhou look’st dark on me, Anthony,’ he said, ‘as if I had 
deprived thee of a parting nod of my lord , but I have moved 
him to leave thee a better remembrance for thy faithful service 
See here ! a purse of os good gold as ever chinked under a 
miser’s thumb and forefinger Ay, coimt them, lad,’ said he, 
as Foster received the gold -with a gnm smile, ‘ and odd to them 
the goodly remembrance he gave last mght to Janet.’ 
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‘How’s this’ — how ’s this ’* said Aiiiiioii} Foster, hastil) ; 
‘gave he gold to daiiet?’ 

‘Ay, man, wherefore not? docs not tier scr\jco to his fair 
lady require guerdon 1 ’ 

‘ She shall has e none on ’t,’ f-aul Foster ‘ she sliall return it 
I know his dotage on one face is as hrief n'- it is deep Hjs 
affections are as fickle as the moon,’ 

‘Why, Foster, thou ai-t mad, thou d(»st not hope for such 
good fortune as that my lord should cast an c.ie on Janet? 
Who, in the fiend’s name, would listen to the thrush when the 
nightingale is singing ? ’ 

‘Thrush or nightingale, all is one to the fowler , and, Master 
Varney, you can sound the quad-pipe most daintily to wile 
wantons mto his net<j I desire no such deviFs preferment for 
Janet as you have brought many a poor maiden to Dost thou 
laugh? I will keep one limb of in}' iamilj, at least, from Satan’s 
cintches, that thou inayest rely on She shall rc'^torc the gold,’ 
^ keeping, Tony, wliicli will sene as 
wen, answered \ arney , ‘but 1 haie that to 'siy which is more 

serious Our lord is returning to court in an c\il liumour 
for us 


Ho w m ^nest thou?’ said Foster ‘Is he tired already of 
im pretty toy — bis plaything yonder ? He has purchased her 
at a monarch s ransom, and I warrant me he rues his bargain/ 
a whit, iony,’ answered the master of the horse, ‘he 
'^ill forsake the court for her , then down go 
church lands are resumed, Tony, 
^ account in Exchequer ’ 
hpntnmiQ Said Foster, his brow darkening with appre- 

Kfllrp if ’ S'!! tins for a woman * Had it been for his soul's 

^ sometimes wish I myself could 

poofXf ow ^4*”“ ^ “'=■ of 

■bub7°?t„nV te so. Tony,’ answered Varney, 

‘Doff asked Foster, suspiciously. 

it were the ready wav te °^y lord's present humour 

.wrt KS: &, i' s". 
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s])ectre in his absence He -would be for playing the dragon 
himself over his golden fruit, and then, Tony, thy occupation is 
ended. A word to the wise. Farewell — I must follow him ’ 

He turned his horse, struck him -with the spurs, and rode off 
under the archway in pursuit of his lord. 

'Would thy occupation were ended, or thy neck broken, 
damned pander 1 ’ said Anthony Foster ‘ But I must foUow 
his beck, for his interest and mme are the same, and he can 
wind Ike proud earl to his wiU. Janet shall give me those 
pieces though , they shall bo laid out m some way for God’s 
service, and I -will keep them separate in my strong chest till 
I can fall upon a fitting employment for them. No contagious 
vapour shall breathe on Janet she shall remain pure as a 
blessed spirit, were it but to pray God for her father I need 
her prayers, for 1 am at a hard pass Strange reports are 
abroad concemmg my way of hfe. The congregation look cold 
on me, and when Master Holdforth spoke of hypocntes being 
hke a whited sepulc^e, which -within was full of dead men’s 
bones, methought he looked full at me. The Romish was a 
comfortable faith, Lamboume spoke true in that. A man had 
but to follow hiB thrift by such ways as offered — tell his beads 
• — hear a mass — confess and be absolved. These Puritans 
tread a harder and a rougher path , but I -will try — I wdl read 
my Bible for an hour ere 1 agam open mine iron chest.’ 

Varney, meantime, spurred after Ins lord, whom he found 
waiting for hun at the postern gate of the park. 

‘ Ton -waste time, Vomey,’ said the earl, ‘and it presses. I 
must be at "Woodstock before I can safely lay aside my disguise, 
and till then I journey m some penk’ 

' It 18 but -two hours' brisk ndmg, my lord,’ said Varney , 

‘ for me, I only stopped to enforce your commands of care and 
secrecy on yonder buster, and -to inquire about the abode of the 
gentleman whom I would promote to your lordship’s tram m 
the room of Trevors ’ 

‘ Is he fit for the meridian of the ante-chamber, think’st 
thou 1 ’ said the eark 

‘He promises woU, my lord,’ rephed Varney, ‘but if your 
lordship were pleased -to nde on, I could go back to Oumnor, 
and bnng lum to your lordship at "Woodstock before you are 
out of bea’ 


‘Why, I am asleep there, thou knowest, at this moment,’ 
said the earl , ‘ and I pray you not to spare horse-flesh, that 
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>So saying, lie gave his horse the spur, and proceeded on 
his journey, while Varney rode back to Oumiior by tlie public 
road, avoiding the park The latter alighted at the door 
of' the bonny Black Bear, and desired to speak with Master 
Michael Lamhoume That respectable character vas not long 
of appearing before his new patron, but it was ivith douncast 
looks 

‘ Thou hast lost the scent,’ said Varney, ‘ of thy comrade 
Tressiliari. I know it by thy hang-dog visage Is this thy 
alacrity, thou impudent knave 1 ’ 

‘ Cog’s wounds ’ ’ said Lamhoume, ‘ there was never a trail so 
finely hunted ^ I saw him to earth at mine uncle’s here — stuck 
to him like bee s-wax saw him at supper — watched him to his 
chamber, and presto he is gone next mommg, the very hostler 
knows not where ’ 


practice upon me, sir,’ replied Varney , 
shall repent it ' ’ 

Sn, the b^t hound ^11 be sometimes at fault,’ answered 
LambOTme , how should it serve me that this fellow should 
have thus evanished 1 Y ou may ask mine host, Giles Goshng 

MA'owltnr/ Cicely, aBd the whole hoLe- 

mv 8oul I ™ ''Mo he was on foot On 

when I had rppti ejected to watch him like asick-nurse, 

So^ed^ Xel^ That will be 

whioAoSi^d “fe VutT *e house- 

table in his lodmua SeS?' ‘he left on the 

allowance to t^ feJ^ants of'tbp^b^^ reckomng, with some 
necessary that he sadcllprl Vna ™ ™ 

the hostler’s aasffitoce ' ™*Mut 

Varaej’ he™ to M.*to 5^ Lnmboume’s conduct, 

the mode in which he meant prospects, and 

he understood from Foster he intimating that 

the household of a nobleman ^ disinchned to enter mto 

■f 0 T 

-"O* thatTwaeXre, S ^“ac^ my 
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‘ It may I)e your otvu fault if your dream comes not true,’ 
said Varney ‘ Are you needy ? ’ 

‘ Um 1 ’ replied Lamboume , ‘ I love jpleosura’ 

‘ That 18 a sufficient answer, and an honest one,’ said Varney 
‘Know you aught of the requisites expected from the retamer 
of a nsmg courtier 1 ’ 

‘ I have imomned them to myself, sir,’ answered Lamboume , 
‘ns, for example, a quick eye, a close mouth, a ready and bold 
hand, a shaip wit, and a blunt conscience ’ 

‘And thine, I suppose,’ said Vnmey, ‘has had its edge 
blunted long since ? ’ 

‘ I cannot remember, sir, that its edge was ever over keen,’ 
rmbed Lamboume. ‘When I was a yontb, I had some few 
whimsies, but I rubbed them partly out of my recollection on 
the rough mudstone of the wars, and what remamed I washed 
out m the broad waves of the Atlantic.’ 

‘ Thou hast served, then, m the Indies 1 ’ 

‘In both East and "West,’ answered the candidate for court 
service, ‘ by both sea and land , I have served both the Portugal 
and the Spamord, both the Dutchman and the Frenchman, 
and have made war on our own account with a crew of jolly 
fellows who held there was no peace beyond the Lme ’ * 

‘ Thou mayest do me, and my lord, and thyself, good service ’ 
said Varney, after a pause ‘ But observe, I know the world, 
and answer me tmly, canst thou be faithful 1 ’ 

‘Did you not know the world,’ answered Lamboume, ‘it 
were my duty to say “ ay,” without farther oiroumstance, and to 
swear to it with bfe and honour, and so forth But as it seems 
to me that your worship is one who desires rather honest trath 
than politic falsehood, I reply to you that I can be faithful to 
the glows’ foot, ay, to the loop that dangles from it, if I am 
well used and well recompensed — not otherwise ’ 

‘To thy other virtues thou canst add, no doubt,’ said Vamey, 
m a jeenng tone, ‘the knack of seemmg senous and rebgions, 
when the moment demands it 1 ’ ^ 

‘It would cost me notbrng,’ said Lamboume, ‘to say “yes,” 
but to speak on the square I must needs say “ no ” If you want 
a hypocnte, you may take Anthony Foster, who, from his child 
hoodj had some sort of phantom haunting him, which he called 
rehgion, though it was that sort of godlmess which always 
ended m bemg great gam But I have no such knock of it.’ 

‘ sir Francis Drake, Morgan and many a bold bnccanler of tboso days 
^ore In fact, little better than plratc8« 

VOL. XII — 6 
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‘ ‘Well,’ replied Varney, ‘ if tliou hast no hypocrisy, hast thou 
not a nag here in the stable ? ’ 

‘ Ay, sir,' said Lamhoume, ‘ that shall take hedge and ditch 
with my lord duke’s best hunters When I made a little mis- 
take on Shooter’s HiU, and stopped an ancient grazier whose 
pouches were better lined than his brain-pan, the bonny 
bay nag earned me sheer off, m spite of the whole hue and 
cry’ 

‘Saddle him then, instantly, and attend me,’ said Varney 
‘ Leave thy clothes and baggage under charge of mine host, and 
I wdl conduct thee to a service m which, if thou do not better 
thyself the fault shall not be fortune’s, hut thine own ’ 

‘ Brave and hearty ' ’ said Lamhoume, ‘ and I am mounted 
in an in^nt Knave, hostler, saddle my nag without the loss 
of one instant, as thou dost value the safety of thy noddle 
Prel^ Cicely, take half this purse to comfort thee for my 
sudden departure ’ 

Gogsnouns ' ’ rephed the father, ‘ Cicely wants no such token 
^m tliee Go away, klike, and gather grace if thou canst, 
though 1 think thou goest not to the land where it groves ’ 

< T Cicely of thine, mine host,’ said Varney , 

i have heard much talk of her beauty ’ 

cfo A beauty,’ said mine host, ‘ well qualified to 

stand out ram and wind, but httle calculated to please such 

She keeps her chamber, and can- 
nobirgTst^^ sunny-day courtiers as my 

wood host,’ answered Varney, 
our horses are impatient, we hid you good day ’ 

‘ Av^^S. ’ said Goshng 

‘ You ar7n^® ,^,^^e^?dBiohard Varney, 

say fuUv ntrhf ^ght, replied mine host — ‘you are, 1 

So hSf ^ ^ ^man Thou hast got a gay horse, see 

S ‘‘"H- 'f thou®w5t be 

^ 'ope. which % purpose of foUow- 
a gaUowSTl I charge thee to find 

so I commend you to yorS?°“°“™““*'5'mayest, and 

accor(Uugly^lea^nu^the°l^^/if^u retainer mounted 

farewell to’himself^artfl to conclude his lU-omened 

mpid pace, wS previM'^""’ off together at a 

steep sandy hill permitteSherto r“nme™“ “ 
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' ‘You are contented, then,’ said Vaxney to his companion, ‘to 
take court service 1 ’ 

‘ Ay, worshipful sir, if you like my terms as well as I like 
yours.' 

‘ And what are your terms t ’ demanded Varney 

'K I am to have a gmck eye for my patron’s interest, he 
must have a dull one towards my faults,’ said Lambonme. 

‘ Ay,’ said Varney, ‘ so they he not so grossly open that he 
must needs break ms shins over them ’ 

‘ AOTeed,’ said Lambonme ‘ Next, if I mn down game, I 
must have the pickmg of the hones.’ 

‘ That IS hut reason,’ rephed Vamey, ‘ so that your betters 
are served before you.’ 

‘ Good,’ said Lamhoume , ‘ and it only remains to he said, 
that if the law and I quarrel, my patron must bear me out, for 
that IS a chief pomt.’ 

‘Eeason agam,' said Vamey, ‘if the quarrel hath happened 
m your master’s service.’ 

‘For the wage and so forth, I say nothmg,’ proceeded Lam- 
houme , ‘ it is the secret guerdon that I must hve by ’ 

‘Never fear,’ said Vamey, ‘thou shalt have clothes and 
pending money to raffle it with the best of thy degree, for 
thou goest to a household where you have gold, as ^ey say, 
by the eye ’ 

‘That jumps all with my humour,’ rephed Michael Lam- 
boume , ‘ and it only remains that you teU me my master’s 
name.’ 

‘ My name is Master Richard Vamey,’ answered his 
conmamon 

‘ But I mean,’ said Lamhoume, ‘ the name of the noble lord 
to whose service you are to prefer me.’ 

‘ How, knave, art thou too good to call me master 1 ’ said 
Vamey, hastily , ‘ I woffld have thee bold to others, but not 
sauw to ma’ 

‘ I crave your worship’s pardon,’ said Lamhoume , ‘ but you 
seemed familiar with Anthony Foster, now I am famihar with 
Anthony myself’ 

‘ Thou art a shrewd knave, I see,’ rephed Vamey ‘ Mark 
me — I do mdeed propose to introduce thee into a nobleman’s 
household , but it is upon my person thou wilt chiefly wait, 
and upon my countenance that thou wilt depend I am his 
master of horse. 'Oiou wilt soon know his name , it is one 
that shakes the council and widds the state.’ 
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‘By tins Bglit, a brave spell ie cniunro \\iili,‘ saifl Lam- 
boume, ‘if a man v’ould discover hidden treasures^' 

‘Usedvitli dificietinii, it inu\ pi<i\e so, ici>licd Viirnc}'; 
‘but mark — if thou conjuic nith it at tlniic own hand, it may 
raise a devil ivho will tear thee in fragments ' 

‘ Enough said/ replied Lainboiinie , ‘ I mil not exceed ni} 
limits ’ 


The travellers then resumed the rapid rate of tra^elling 
■which their discourse liad intenujited, and soon am\ed at the 
royal park of Woodstock 'i’lns ancient possec^ion of the cromi 
of England was then veiy different from what it had been when 
it was the rasidence of the fair Rosamond, and the scene of 
Henry the Second’s secret and illicit amour's and jet more 
unlike to the scene which it evlnbits in tlic piesent day, when 
Blenheim House commemoiates the victory of hlarlborough, 
and no less the genius of Vanburgh, though decried in ms 
peisons of taste far ndenor to Ins own It was, 
m Ehzaheth s time, an ancient mansion in bad repair, which 
had long ceased to he honoured with the roj'al residence, to 
the p'eat impovenshment of the adjacent village The in- 
tomtant^ howevei, had made several petitions to the Queen 
TO nave the favour of the sovereign’s countenance occasionally 
^toirod upon them , and upon this very business, ostensibly 

^ ^ noble lord whom w^e have already introduced 

to our readers a visitor at Woodstock. 

Lambourne galloped without ceremony into 
ancient and dilapidated niansion/which 
Srfed mormng a sMne of bustle which it had not 

liverv men nnri ’^^^Sns Officers of the earl’s household, 
ftlS'Xeh insolent 

mfthThLXXi,^ *4™ profpion The neigh of horses 
ScuurtofeL “y brd, m his 

X rs the manor and demesne, 

in the chase nr nuth the meam of following his pleasure 

inclosed in Fntr? ^ i’ tiave been the earhest that was 

thlt M Ton?f™“ ’I'^S? with deer 

iXtote of^hfX Several of the in- 

from this im-nmniiPrl ^Q^ous hope of a favourable result 
awaited the orpnf about the courtyard, and 

excited hv tl^ Their attention was 

amongst them cf Varney, and a murmur ran 

bur^dtJ they 

ea TO bespeak favour by hastily unhonnetmg and proffer- 
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mg to hold the hndle and stirrup of tho favoured retamer and 
Ins attendant. > 

‘ Stand somewhat aloof, my masters I ’ said Varney, haughtily, 
‘ and lot tho domestics do their oflico ’ 

The mortified citireiis and peasants fell hack at the signal , 
while Lamboume, who had lus eye upon his supenor’s deport- 
ment, repelled the services of those who offered to assist him 
with yet more discourtesy — ‘ Stand back, Jack peasant, with a 
murram to you, and let these knave footmen do their duty ! ’ 
While they gave their nags to the attendants of the house- 
hold, and walked into the mansion with an air of supenonty 
which long practice and consciousness of birth rendered natural 
to Varney, and which Lamboume endeavoured to imitate as 
well as he could, the poor inhabitants of Woodstock whispered 
to each other, ‘ Well-a day — Grod save us from aU such misproud 
prmcoxes 1 An the master be like the men, why, the fiend may 
take all, and yet have no more than his due.’ 

‘ Sdence, good neighbours I ’ said the bailiff, ‘ keep tongue 
betwixt t^th, wo fliaU know more by and by But never 
will a lord come to Woodstock so welcome os bluff old Kmg 
Harryl He would horsewhip a fellow one day with his own 
royal hand, and then fling him an handful of silver CTOats, with 
his oivn brood face on them, to 'noint the sore withaL’ 

‘ Ay, rest bo with him ! ’ echoed tho auditors , ‘ it wdl be 
long ere this Lady Elizabeth horsewlup any of us ’ 

‘There is no saying,’ answered the bailiff ‘Meanwhile, 
patience, good neighbours, and let us comfort ourselves by 
thmkmg that wo deserve such notice at her Grace’s hands.’ 

Meanwhile, Varney, closely followed by his new dependant, 
made his way to tho hall, where men of more note and con- 
sequence than those left in the courtyard awaited the appear- 
ance of the earl, who as yet kept his chamber All jmid court 
to Vamey, with more or less deference, ns smted their own 
rank, or the urgency of the busmess which brought them to 
his lord’s levee. To the general question of, ‘When comes my 
lord forth. Master Vamey 1 ’ he gave bnef answers, ns, ‘ See 
you not my boots ? I am just returned from Oxford, and know 
nothing of it,’ and the like, untd the same query was put in 
a higher tone by a personage of more unMrtancu ‘ I will 
inqmro of the chamberlain, Su: Thomas Copely,’ was the reply 
The chamberlain, distinguished by bis silver key, answered, that 
the earl only awaited Master Vamey^s return to come down, 
but that he would first speak with him m his pnvate chamber 
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Varney, therefore, bowed to the company, and took leave, to 
enter ms lord’s apartment 

There was a murmur of expectation which lasted a few 
mmutes, and vas at leurth hushed by the opening of the foldmg- 
doors at the upper end of the apartment, thiough which the 
earl made his entrance, marshalled by his chamberlain and the 
steward of his family, and followed by Ptichard Varney In his 
noble mien and pnncely features men read nothing of that in- 
solence which was practised by his dependants His courtesies 
were, mdeed, measured by the rank of those to vhom they were 
addressed, but even the meanest person present had a share of 
his gracious notice The inquiries which he made respecting the 
condition of the manor, of the Queen’s rights there, and of the 
advantages and disadvantages which might attend her occasional 
residence at the royal seat of Woodstock, seemed to show that 
he md mo^ earnestly myestigated the matter of the petition 
or the inhabitants, and with a desire to forward the mterest of 
the place 


J countenance,’ said the bailiff, 

who h^ thrust h^self into the presence-chamber ‘ he looks 
somewliat pale I warrant him he hath ipent the whole night 
memona Master Tongtyam, who tooh six 
months to draw It up, said it would take a week to understand 

■* 

The earl then acqminted them that he should move their 
sovereign to honour Woodstock occasionaUy with he?residence 

tao-es as from ^r^untemnce and favour the same advan- 

tote tte ^o^uL Meanwhile, he rejoiced 

TO oe tne expounder of her gracious pleasure in assunrur’^tbpra 

tergi°s«^of of theioW 

not only’oftoe^^^r^Bni+ received ^th the acclamations 

chaS but of two™ *6 audience- 

A. A ^ r who awaited without 

npo^k^le Cthe maJZte^’of tr 

Piiise of gold pieces, ^tettee^rl Wdfeiivf*''®' T* “ 

tis part, gave a share to LamteS4 as who. on 

earnest of his new service as the most acceptable 

The earl and his retinue took horse soon after to return to 
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court, accompanied by the shouts of the inhabitants of Wood 
stock, ho made the old oaks nng mtli re echonig, ‘Long live 
Queen Ehzaheth and the noble Earl of Leicester 1 ’ The urlmiiity 
and courtesy of the earl oi cn threw a gleam of populanty over 
his attendants, ns their haughty deportment had formerly oh 
Bcured that of their master , and men shouted, ‘ Long life to 
the earl and to his gallant followers ! ’ as Varney and Lam 
bourne, each in Ins rank, rode proudly through the streets of 
Woodstock. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Host I Will hear \on, Master Fenton , 
And I will, at least,' keep \our counsel 

Merry IFiviS of U'lnfUor 


I T "beGomes necessary to return to tlie rlctnil of those c^- 
cumstances which accompanied, and indeed occasioned, the 
sudden disappearance oi Trcssihan from the sign of the 
Black Bear at Oumnoi It will be recollected that this gentle- 
man, after his rencounter mth Varnej, had returned to Giles 
Gosling’s caravan«'ar}'’, where he shut himself up ni his own 
chamber, demanded pen, ink, and paper, and announced bis 
purpose to remain private for the day In the evening be ap- 
peared again in the public room, where Uliobael Lambonme, 
who bad been on the watch for him, agreeably to his engage- 
ment to ’Varney, endeavoured to renew bis acquaintance with 
bum, and hoped be retained no unfriendl)^ recollection of the 
part he had taken in the morning’s scuffle 

But Tressilian repelled Ins advances firmlj^ though with 
cmlity ‘Master Lamhoume,’ said he, *'1 trust I have recom- 
pensed to your pleasure the time you have wasted on me. 
under the show of wild bluntness winch you exhibit, I loiow 
yon have sense enough to understand me when I say frankly, 
that the object of our temporary acquaintance having been 
accomplished, we must be strangers to each other in future ’ 

‘ Vote 1 ’ said Lamboume, twirling his whiskers with one 
hand, and rasping the hilt of his weapon with the other , ‘ if 

I thought that this usage was meant to insult me ’ 

‘You would hear it with discretion, doubtless,’ interrupted 
Tressdian, ‘ as you must do at anj’’ rate You Imow too well 
the distance that is betwixt ns to require me to explam myself 
lartheT Good evenmg ’ 

So saying, he turned his hack upon his former companion, 
and entered into discourse wuth the landlord Michael Lam- 
Doume felt strongly disposed to bully , but his wrath died away 
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m a few incolieront oaths and ejaculations, and he sank unresist- 
ingly under the ascendoucj which superior spmts possess over 
persons of his habits and descnption Ho remainca moody and 
silent in a corner of the ajmrtnicnk pajnng the most marked 
attention to oierj^ motion of his late companion, against whom 
he began now to iioiinsh a quarrel on his own account, which 
he trusted to aiengohj' the oxceution of his now master Varney’s 
directions The hour of supper ami ed, and was followed by 
that of repose, when 'rrcssihan, like others, retired to his 
sleepmg-apartment 

He had not been in bed long, when the tram of sad revenes, 
which supplied the place of rest in his disturbed mmd, was 
suddenly interrupted by the jar of a door on its hinges, and a 
light was seen to glimmer in the apartment Tressihan, who 
was as brave as steel, sprang from his bed at this alarm, and 
had laid hand jqion his sword, when he was prevented from 
drawing it by a voice which said, ‘ Be not too rash with your 
rapier, Master Tressihan It is I, your host, Giles Qoshng ’ 

At the same time, unshrouding the dark lantern, which had 
hitherto only emitted an indistinct glimmer, the goodlj^ aspect 
and figure of the landlortl of the Black Bear was visibly pre 
sented to his astonished guest 

‘ AVhat mummery is this, mme host t ’ said Tressihan ‘ Have 
you supped os jollily as last night, and so mistaken your 
chamber 1 or is midnight a tunc for masquerading it in your 
guest’s lodging 1 ' 

‘ Master Tr^ihon,’ replied mine host, ‘ I know my place and 
my time as weU as o’er a merry landlord in England But here 
has been my hong dog kinsman watching you as close os ever 
cat watched a mouse , and here have you, on the otlier handj 
quarrelled and fought, either with him or with some other 
person,* and I fear that danger will come of it.’ ' 

‘ Go to, thou art but a fool, man,’ said Tressilian , ‘ thy kins- 
man IB bentoth my resentment , and, besides, why shouldst thou 
think I had quarrelled with any one whomsoever 1 ’ ^ 

‘ Oh 1 sir,’ rephed the innkeeper, ‘ there was a red spot on 
thy very cheek-bone, which boded of a late brawl, as sure as the 
conjunction of Mars and Saturn threatens misfortune , and 
when yon returned, the buckles of your girdle were brought 
forward, and your step was quick and hasty, and all thmgs 
showed your hand and your hilt had been lately acqnomtecL’ 

‘ Well, good mine host, if I have been obliged to draw my 
sword,’ said Tressihan, ‘why should such a circumstance fetch 
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thee out of thy warm hed at this tune of night i Thou seest 
the mischief is all over ’ 

‘ Under favour, that is what I doubt Anthony Foster is a 
dangerous man, defended by strong court patronage, which 
hath home him out in matters of ver}’^ deep concernment 
And then my kinsman — why, I have told you what he is , and 
if these two old cionies have made up their old acquaintance, 
I would not, ray worshipful guest, that it should be at thy 
cost 1 promise you, Mike Lambourne has been making veiy 
particular inquiries at mine hostlei, when and which way you 
ride Now, I would have you thmk, whether you may not 
have done or said something for which you may be waylaid 
and taken at disadvantage ’ 

‘Thou art an honest man, mine host,’ said Tressihan, after 
a moment s consideration, ‘ and I will deal fiankly with thee 
K these men’s malice is directed against me — as I deny not 
but it may it is because they are the a^nts of a more 
powerful viHam than themselves ’ 

Tou m^n Master Richard Varney, do you not 1 ’ said the 
Cumnor Place yesterday, and came not 
tnither so private but what he was espied by one who told me ’ 
1 mean the same, mine host ’ 

n Gods sake, worshipful Master Tressilian,’ said 

honest Gosling, ‘look well to yourself This Varney is the 
protector and patron of Anthony Foster, who holds under him, 
n y his favour, some lease of yonder mansion and the park. 

^ large OTant of the lands of the abbacy of Abing- 
Eari of T amongst others, ftom his master, the 

thnnirli T V. everything with him, 

soZ miS a noWeman to emiloy him as 

Anvtlimty 1 ^ then the earl can do anything — that is, 

” fittmg— mth the Queen, gZ bless her' so 
^ f A have made to youiself ’ 

^ cannot help it,’ answered Tressilian 
thehost^ be helped in some manner,’ said 

With mv Inrrl Vamey — why, what between his influence 

claims m riiAi nf ^ ^ vexatious 

his name abbot hem, men fear almost to mention 

Vou mav ludirA themselves agamst his practices 

their pl^surl^ of Tonv j 

Vamev tVimiuli qU ^ Poster, but not a woid of Richard 

yS’mystlb 

U’ he pretty wench. But perhaps you 
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know more of that matter than I do, for women, though they 
wear not swords, are occasion for many a blade’s exchanging a 
sheath of neat’s leather for one of flesh and blood.’ 

‘ I do mdeed know more of that poor unfortunate lady than 
thou dost, my friendly host, and so bankrupt am I, at this 
moment, of mends and advice, that I will wilhngly make a 
counsellor of thee, and tell thee the whole history, ^e rather 
that I have a favour to ask when my tale is ended,’ 

‘ Good Master Tressihan,’ said the landlord, ‘ I am but a poor 
innkeraer, httle able to adjust or counsel such a guest as your- 
self But as sure as I have nsen decently above the world by giv- 
ing good measure and reasonable charges, I am an honest man , 
and as such, if I may not be able to assist you, I am, at least, 
not capable to abuse your confidence. Say away, therefore, ns 
confidently as if you spoke to your father , and thus far at least 
be certain, that my cunosiiy, for I wdl not deny that which be- 
longs to my caUmg, isjioined to a reasonable degree of discretion ’ 
‘1 doubt it not, mine host,’ answered Tressihan , and while 
his auditor remamed m anxious expectation, he meditated for 
an mstant how he should commence bis narrative ‘ My tale,’ 
he at len^ saii ‘to be quite intelhgible, must begin at some 
distance back. You have heard of the battle of Stoke, my 
good host, and perhaps of old Sir Roger Robsart, who, in that 
battle, vahantly took part with Henry VTI , the Queen’s 
grandfather, and routed the Earl of Lmcoln, Lord Geraldm 
and his wild Insh, and the Flemmgs whom the Duchess of 
Burgundy had sent over, m the quarrm of Lambert Simnel 1 ’ 

‘ I remember both one and the other,’ said Giles Gosling, ‘it 
m sung of a dozen times a-week on my ale-bench below Sir 
Roger Robsart of Devon — Oh, ay, ’t is bun of whom minstrels 
smg to this hour — 

He was the flower of StoVo’e red field, 

When Martin Swart on jntiund lay slain , 

In raginc rout he never reel d, 

But like n rock did firm remain i 

Ay, and then there was Martin Swart I have heard my grand- 
father talk of and of the jolly Almains whom ho commanded, 
ivith their slushed doublets and quaint hose, all frounced mth 
ribbons above the nether stocks Here ’s a song goes of Martin 
Swart, too, a n I had but memoiy for it 

, , * vcfBo or Romethinp Blmllar occiim In n lone ballad or poem on 
r louden FloIU reprinted by tbo late Uenri ^Nebor 
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Martin S\sait uinl Ins mon, 
Saddle them, saddle them , 
Martin Swart and his men, 
Saddle tin m i\ ell ’ ^ 


‘True, good mine liost. — the day was long talked of; hut, if 
yon smg so loud, you im 11 awake more listeners than I care to 
commit my confidence unto ' 

‘I crave pardon, my worshipful guest,’ Miid mine host, ‘I 
was oblivious When an old song couies across ns merry old 
kmghts of the spigot, it luiis away with onr discretion ’ 

‘Well, mme host, m}'' grandfather, like some other Cornish- 
men, kept a warm affection to the house of York, and espoused 
^e quarrel of this Simnel, assuming the title of Earl of 
Warwiclq as the county afteiwnrds, in great numbers, couu- 
temneed the cause of Pei kin Waibeck, calling himself the Duke 
£ j grundsire joined Simnel’s standard, and was taken 
fighting desperately at Stoke, where most of the leaders of that 
nnh^py army weie slain in their harness The good knight 
0 ■'^hom he rendered himself, Sir Roger Rohsart, protected him 
om th^e immediate vengeance of the king, and dismissed him 

nnshlo, to guard him from other 
wjiQ imrv ^ rashness, hemg the heai^’- fines hy which he 
ZZ? Tif f to feniy’s mode of weakening his 

(Itr+tpcq knight did what he might to mitigate the 

friendship became so stnet 
of the ^rpRpnf w s'^om brother and intimate 

and the heir Rohsart, the only son of Sir Roger, 

temner thous-h Tint generous, and hospitable 

host Wnva Rohsart/ interrupted the 

Will Radffer hath Rnntp° r huntsman and sworn servant, 
honse-f an hundred times m this veiy 

open housekeenm? mnrp + 1 .^^’ loved hospitality and 

afmuehToM *>>« faslnoa/wtaoh lays 

dozen of tall fellows wiili i a doublet as would feed a 

let them have their evenin/S a twelvemonth, and 

good to the puMiSn ’ ® a-week. to do 

‘you Le hSrd^eMurfi' ot^Sir^H ’ Tressihan, 

wll but saTthiT^hfVnLe and therefore I 

— ^tamentel to th^ e.Ll /l^Ji P/per^ 

See Martin Swart. Note 3 
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haps of the less consequence, ns he has but one dauditer to 
•(vhom to bequeath it. And here begins iny share in the tale 
Upon my father’s death, now several years since, the good Sir 
Hugh would iviUingly have made me his constant companion 
There was a time, however, at which I felt the kind knight’s 
excessive love for field sports detained mo from studies by 'wdnch 
I might have profited more , but I ceased to regret the leisure 
whion gratitude and hereditary friendship compelled me to 
bestow on these rural avocations The exquisite beauty of 
Mistress Amy Robsart, as she grew up from childhood to woman, 
could not escape one whom circumstances obliged to be so con 
stantly in her company I loved her, in short, mme host, and 
her father saw it.’ 

‘ And crossed j’our true loves, no doubt 1 ' said mme host. 
‘ It 18 the way in all such cases , and I judge it must hai e been 
so m your instance, from tho heavj' sigh you uttered even now ’ 

‘The case was different, mme host. My suit was highly 
approved by the generous Sir Hugh Robsart , it was his daughter 
who was cold to my passion ’ ^ 

‘She was the more dangerous enemy of the two,’ said the 
innkeeper ‘ I fear your suit proved a cold one.’ 

‘She yielded me her esteem,’ said Tressilian, ‘and seemed 
not unwiUmg that I should hope it might npen mto a wanner 
passion There was a contract of future mamoge executed be- 
twixt us, upon her father’s mtercession , but, to comply with 
her anxious request, the execution was deferred for n twelve- 
month. Dunng this penod, Richard Varney appeared m the 
country, and, avaihng himself of some distant family connexion 
with Sir Hugh Robsart, spent much of his time m ms company, 
untA at length, be almost lived in the family ’ 

‘ That could bode no good to the place he honoured with his 
residence,’ said Gbsbng 

‘ No, by the rood 1^ rephod ’Tressihan ‘ Misunderstanding 
and misery followed his presence, yet so strangely, that I am 
at this moment at a loss to trace the gradations of their en- 
croachment npon a family which had, till then, been so happy 
For a tune Amy Robsart received the attentions of this man 
Varney with the indifference attached to common courtesies , 
then followed a period in which she seemed to reg ard h im with 
dislike, and even with disgust , ' and then an extraordinary 
species of connexion appeared to grow np betwix t th em V ar- 
ney dropped those airs of pretension and gallantry which had 
marked ms former approaches , and Amy, on the other band. 
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seemed to renounce tlic ill'di^guincd di^-gii^t witli wbi’ch she 
had regarded them They seemed to ]ia\c more of pnvacj’ and 
confidence together tlian I fully hked, and I susjmcted that 
they met in private, I'heie there nas le-^s rc’^tianit than jn our 
presence Many circumstance^, which I noticed but little at 
the time -for I deemed her heart a=i opon as her angelic coun- 
tenance have since an'^en on inv meinoiy, to conMnee me of 
their private under-'tiiiding But I need not detail them — the 
feet speaks foi itself She %anislied from her father’s house — 
\amey dmppeared at the same time and this very day I 
a^e seen her m the character of Ins paramour, Indiig in the 

dopeiiflant Fostei, and visited V him, 

Std yourmte^ desired or 

his sriefi nr if <;n fn ^^ohsart, sits at home strugghng ivith 
the practice of his attempting to drown, m 

a daughter a 

hirifd^^cuSn^^?? breaks from 

the idea that he shnnirl 1 pathetic I could not brook 

I end™ed^Lt^^^ -"d Amy m guilt , and 

to return to her femdv T V ^ inducing her 

either succeeded in i^r found her, and when I have 

nnavailing it is mvrmrnnQo , or have found it altogether 

■Be nKrts^ga? r“ep?edr^i ’ 

yotttseHaTOy beLse a iromn-to belnS^""® ’ ““1 

changes her lovers like hnr Rn,f u . 7~ a woman, and 

than mere fentasy And ern wp n no better reason 

ask yon whaSun^nL! ^?Pf^be this matter further, letme 
to this lady’s resideTcT so 

^ ‘The last is the Sw of concealment f 

Tressilian, ‘and toachmo- -trn ° niine host,’ answered 
Varney held large gran^of flfp the knowledge that 

to the monks of Abrngdon di'rpp^ demesnes formerly bdonging 
and your nepheiA Tifit ^ hfe ^bis neighbourhood , 

m^ns of conviction on the subjit Foster gave me the 

_ -Ana what is pnw 
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communication mtli her than I have had to day She must 
indeed bo vndoly changed from ivhat she once nas if my ivords 
make no impression upon her ’ 

‘ Under your favour, Master Tressiliau,’ said the landlord, ‘ you 
can foUov no such course. The lady, if I understand you, has 
already rejected your interference in the matter ' 

‘ It IS but too true,' said 'I’ressilian , ‘ I cannot deny it.' 

‘Then, marry, by nhnt nght or interest do jmu process a 
compulsory interference mth her inclination, disgraceful as it 
may he to herself and to her parents 1 Unless my judgment 
gulls me, those under whose protection she has thrown herself 
would have small hesitation to reject your interference, even if 
it were that of a father or brother j but as a discarded lover 
you expose yourself to be repelled with the strong hand, as well 
as with scorn You can apply to no magistrate for tud or coun- 
tenance , and you are hunting, therefore, a shadow in water, 
and wdl only — excuse my plainness — come by dnekmg and 
danger in attempting to catch ifc’ 

‘1 will appeal to the Earl of Leicester,’ said Tressilian, 

‘ against the infamy of his favounte. He courts the severe and 
stnot sect of Puritans He dare not, for the sake of bis own 
character, refuse my appeal, even although he were destitute 
of the principles of honour and nobleness with which fame 
mvestshim. Or I wiU appeal to the Queen herself’ 

‘ Should Leicester,’ said the landlord, ‘ be disposed to pro- 
tect his dependant, as indeed he is said to be very confidential 
with Varney, the appeal to the Queen may bnng them both to 
reason. Her Majesty is stnet in such matters,* and — if it be 
not treason to speak it — will rather, it is said, pardon a dozen 
courtiers for fhlhng m love with herself than one for giving 
preference to another woman. Coragio then, my brave guest 1 
for, if thou layest a petition from Sir Hugh at the foot of the 
thronej bucklered by the story of thme own wrongs, the 
favounte earl dared as soon leap into the Thames at the fullest 
and deepest as offer to protect Varney in a cause of this nature 
But to do this with any chance of success you must go formally 
to work, and, without stajung here to tilt with the master of 
horse to a pnvy-counciUor, and expose yourself to the dagger 
of his cameradoes, you should hie you to Devonshire, get a 
petition drawn up for Sir Hugh Robsart, and make as many 
friends as you can to forward your mterest at court.’ 

‘ You have spoken weU, mme host,’ said Tressihan, ‘ and I 
will profit by your advice, and leave you to morrow early ’ 
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‘ Nay, leave me to-iiiglit, sir, lieforo comes' said (lie 

laiidloid ‘I never piajed foi a guc^sl’h .oTival more eagerly 
tliau I do to have }oii safely gone Mj 1 msman's destiny is 
most like to be hanged for something, hut I would not that the 
cause weie the murder of an lionomcd guc^t of mine “ lletter 
ride safe m the dark, says the provcih, “ limn in dai light with a 
cut-throat at your elhoiv ” Come, ‘■ir, I moicyou for your own 
safety Your horse and all is lead^, aiul hcie i,'. your score ' 

J .1 under a nohle, said Ticssilmn, giving one 

give the balance to prett} Cicclv, your daughter, 
and the servants of the lioiise ’ ' 



goodlid/lfd"^^ 

axe^e^al^s o?tW, I'lT^ ^ that you 

the fair ladv nt t-lm Pi ^^^3' ^ crave to know with what aspect 
‘ T ^ 3 esterday received you 1 ’ 

and affords^rae httlf confused, 

unhappy ^lus, on ’ from her 

champion of^\enf>h ^n^ ^ should play the 

resentment of a favoj 2 r 7 f^’Q^f"^^ 

as ever a kmaht advpnf as dangerous a monster 

hooks’ ^ adventurer encounteied m the old story- 


’«Tong/ said Tressihan ‘Id^ host — gross 

turn thought upon me mor^ ° f desire that Amy should ever 
her father, and all I havp fn restored to 

^orld-.,;oviand etll’' Europe - perhaps m the 

her,’ said the lanSord^^^Bnf 5 + ®'“d forget 

those matters mth different 

peepers is set m the skull of n^-u-Ai ■o'hen one case of 

that of an old publican I nit\?^v^^ gallant and the other m 

=ee not tow I L a^yoA ASto^ ^ 

wteh i -Keep a 

and '>epWd-bc^lt‘eartKL^^^^ 
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to such person, and to no other, urho shall hnng you this ring 
as a specud to^n, look at it — it is of value, and I mil freely 
bestow it on you ’ 

‘ Nay, sir,’ said the landlord, ‘ I desire no recompense , hut 
it seems an unadvised course m me, being m a pubhc hne, to 
connect myself in a matter of this dark and perilous nature I 
have no mterest in it’ 

‘You, and every father m the land, who would have his 
daughter released from the snares of shame, and sm, and 
misery, have an mterest deeper than aught concemmg earth 
only could create’ 

‘Well, SIT,’ said the host, ‘these are brave words, and I do 
pity from my soul the fraidc-hearted old gentleman, who has 
mimshed his estate m good housekeepmg for the honour of his 
country, and now has nis daughter, who should be the stay of 
his age, and so forth, whisked up by such a kite as this Varney, 
And though your part m the matter is somewhat of the wildest, 
yet I wiU e’en be a madcap for company, and help you m your 
honest attempt to get b^k the good man’s child, so fer as 
bemg your faithful mtelhgencer can serva And as I shall be 
true to you, I pray you to bo trusty to me, and keep my secret , 
for It were bad for the custom of the Black Bear, should it be 
said the bear-warder interfered in such matters Varney has 
mterest enough mth the justices to dismount my noble emblem 
from the post on which ho swings so gallantly, to call m my 
hcense, and rum me from garret to cellar ’ 

‘Do not doubt my secrecy, mine host’ said Tressihan, ‘I 
will retam, besides, the deeped sense of thy service, and of the 
risk thou dost run , remember the nng is my sure token. And 
now, farewell , for it was thy wise advice that I should tarry 
here as short a tune as may be ’ 

‘Follow me, then, sir guest,’ said the landlord, ‘and tread 
as gently as if ^gs were under your foot instead of deal boards. 
No one must know when or how you departed.’ 

By the aid of his dark lantern he conducted Tressihan, as 
soon as he had made himself ready for his journey, through a 
long intncaoy of passages, which opened to an outer court, and 
from thence to a remote stable, where he bad already placed 
his guest’s horse. He then aided him to fasten on the saddle 
the small portmantle which contamed his necessanes, opened a 
postern door, and with a hearty shake of the hand, and a 
reiteration of his promise to attend to what went on at Cumnor 
Place, he dismissed his guest to his sohturj joumej 

VOU XII — 7 



CHAPTER IX 


Far in the kuo a lonelj hut lie found, 

No tenant \cnturcd on the unwholesome ground: 
Hero smokes his forge, ho bales Ins °inciTj arm, 

And early strokes the sounding anvil ^sn^n , 

Around hia shop the steely sparkle^ ilew, 

As for the steed he shaped tlic bending shoe 

Gay's Trivia. 


A S it was deemed proper by tlie traveller himself, as well 
as hy Giles Gosling, that Trcs&ilian should avoid being 
JL seen in the neighhoiuhood of Cuimior by those whom 
accident might make early nsers, the landlord bad mven him a 
route, consisting of vanous hy-ways and lanes, whicii he vas to 
follow m succession, and which, all the turns and short-cuts duly 
observed, was to conduct him to the public road to Marlborough 
But, hhe counsel of every other land, this species of direction 
is much, more easily given than followed , and what betwixt the 
intricacy of the way, the darkness of the night, Tressilian’s 
ignorance of the country, and the sad and perplexing thoughts 
with which he had to contend, his journey proceeded so slowly 
thatmoTHmg found him only in the Vale of "NVlutehorse, memor- 
able for the defeat of the Danes in former days, with lus horse 
deprived of a forefoot shoe — an accident which threatened to put 
a stop to his journey hy lammg the animal The residence of 
a smith was Ins first object of mquiry, in which he received 
httle satisfaction fi-om the dnlness or sullenness of one or two 
peasants, early hound for their labour, who gave brief and m- 
different answers to his qnestions on the subject Anxious at 
length that the partner of his journey should suffer as httle as 
possible firom the unfortunate accident, Tressiban dismounted, 
and led his horse in the direction of a httle hamlet, where he 
hoped either to find or hear tidings of such an artificer as he 
y^^iteff Through a deep and muddy lane, he at length 
waded on to the place, which proved only an assemblage of 
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five or SIX miserable huts, about the doors of which one or two 
persons, whose appearance seemed as rude as that of their 
dwolhngs, were bemnning the toils of the day One cottage, 
however, seemed ofrathersupenor aspect, and the old dame, who 
was sweeping her threshold, appeared something less rude than 
her neighbours To her 'Hessilian addressed the ofi>-repeated 
(jnestion, whether there was a smith in this neighbourhood, or 
any place where he could relresh his horse 1 The dame looked 
him in the face with a pecuhar expression, as she rephed, ' Smith ! 
ay, truly is there a smith , what wouldst ha’ wi’ un, mon 1 ’ 

‘ To shoe my horse, good dame,’ answered Tressihan , ‘ yon 
may see that he has thrown a forefoot shoe.' 

‘ Master Hohday I ’ exclaimed the dome, without returning 
any direct answer — ‘ Master Herasmns Hohday, come and speak 
to mon, and please yon ' 

' Favete lingtns,’ answered a voice fiem within, ‘I cannot 
now come forth. Gammer Sludge, bemg in the very sweetest 
bit of my morning studies ’ 

‘Nay, out, good nowJMaster Hohday, come ye out, do ye 
Here’s a mon would to Wayland Smith, and I care not to show 
him way to devil , his horse hath cast shoe.’ 

‘ ^uid mihi cum cahaUo ? ’ rephed the man of learning from 
withm , ‘I think there is but one wise man m the hundred, and 
they cannot shoe a horse without him 1 ’ 

And forth came the honest pedagogue, for such his dress 
bespoke him A long, lean, shambling, stooping figure was 
surmounted by a head thatched with lank black hair some 
what mclming to grey His features had the cast of habitual 
authority, which I suppose Dionysius earned with him from 
the throne to the schoolmaster’s pulpit, and bequeathed as a 
legacy to all of the same profession. A black buckram cassock 
was gathered at his middle with a belt, at which hung, instead 
of knife or weapon, a goodly leathern pen-and-ink-casn His 
ferula was stuck on the other side, like harlequin’s wooden 
sword , and he earned in his hand the tattered volume which he 
had been bushy perusmg 

On seeing a person of Tressihan’s appearance, which he was 
better able to estimate than the country folks had been, the 
schoolmaster unbonneted, and accosted him with, ‘ Salve, dxmme 
InteUigtsne hnguam Latinam ? ’ 

Tressihan mustered his leanung to reply, '"Lingiiw Latince 
hatidpenttustgnarus,venta tua, d^tne erwttrssime, vemaculam 
hbentfus loguor ’ 
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Tlie Latin reply tad upon the selioolmaetev 
the mason’s sign is said to pioduce ‘luer 

trowel He was at once interested in tie learned j 

listened with gravity to Ins story of a tired horse and a los 
shoe, and then replied with solemnity, ‘ It may appear a .^mp 
thing, most womhipfal, to reply to you that there d^elK ^th 
a hnef mile of these tugiina, the \>Q^ifahei fei iaim% the most 
accomphshed blacksmith, that ever nailed iron upon horse 
Now, were I to say so, I warrant me j^ou nould tliinK yoursei 
compos wti, or, as the vulgar have it, a made man.’ 

‘I should at least,’ said Tressdian, ‘have a direct answer to 
a plam question, which seems difficult to be obtained m this 

country ’ r i i ' 

‘ It IS a mere sendmg of a sinful soul to the evil un, 

said the old woman, ‘the sendmg a hiring creature to Wayland 

Smith.’ 

‘Peace, Gammer Sludge ’ ’ said the pedagogue , '‘paiica verba, 
Gammer Sludge , look to the furmity, Gammer Sludge , ciiretur 
jentacidim, femmer Sludge , this gentleman is none of t^ 
gossips’ Then turnmg to Tressilian, he resumed his lo^ 
tone, ‘ And so, most worshipful, you would really think yourself 
feliw bts terque should I point out to you the dwelling of this 
same smith % ’ 

‘ Sir,’ rephed Tressihan, ‘ I should in that case have all that 
I want at present, a horse fit to carry me forward — out of 
heanng of your learmng ’ The last words he muttered to 
himself 

‘ 0 cwca mens mortalium I ’ said the learned man , ‘ well 
was it sung by Jumus Juvenahs, ^'‘numimbus vota exaudita 
makgnis ! ’’ ’ 

‘Learned magister,’ said Tressihan, ‘your erudition so 
gieatly exceeds my poor intellectual capacity, that you must 
excuse my seeking elsewhere for information which I can 
better understand.’ 

‘There again now,’ rephed the pedagogue, ‘how fondly 
you fly from him that would mstruct you > - Truly said Qum- 
tilian ’ 


. ‘ I piw, sir, let Qumtihan be for the present, and answer, 
in a "vrord and in English, if your learning can condescend so 
far, whether there is any place here where I can have oppor- 
^ refresh'my horse, until I can have bAtn shod 1 ’ 
rhus much courtesy, sir,’ said the schoolmaster, ‘I can 
readily render you, that, although there is m this poor hamlet 
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— 'nostra paupera regna — no regular hospitwm, as my namesake 
Erasmus calkth it, yet, forasmuch as you are somewhat 
embned, or at least tmged, as it were, with good letters, 1 will 
use my mterest with the good woman of t^e house to accom- 
modate you with a platter of furmity— an wholesome food for 
which I have found no Latm phrase — your horse shall have a 
share of the cow-house, with a bottle of sweet hay, m which 
the good woman Sludge so much abounds that it may be said 
of her cow, foenwm mbet in cornu , and if it mease you to 
bestow on me the pleasure of your company, the banquet shaU 
cost you 720 semtssem axiidsmt so much is G^minor biu(^e boun 
to me for the pains I have bestowed on the ^ and bott^ ol 
her hopeful heir Dickie, whom I have pamfuUy made to travel 

through the accidence.’ ^ ,1.1 4 

' Now. God yield ye fpr it, Master Herasmus, ^id the good 
Gammer, ‘ and grant that httle Dickie may be the better ior 
his accident! and, for the rest, if the gentleman list to stay, 
breakfast shall be on the board in the wrmgmg of a ^hclout , 
and for horse-meat and man’s meat, I bear no such base mmd 

as to ask a penny ' m 

Considering the state of his horse, Tressilian, npon the 
whole, saw no better course than to accept the invitotion tons 
learnedly made and hospitably confirmed, and take chance that, 
when the good pedagogue had exhausted evew topic of con- 
versation, he might possibly condescend to ten lum where he 
could find the smith they spoke of He imtered the hut 
accordmgly, and sat down with the learned Mngister Erasmus 
Hobday, partook of his furmity, and listened to hm learned 
account of himself for a good half-hour, ere be could get hun 
to talk upon any other topic The reader wdl rraMy 
out accompanymg this man of leammg into all the details 
with whieblie favoured Tressilian, of which the followmg 
sketch may suffice , , . „ 

He was bom at Hogsnorton, where, according to 
saying, the pigs play upon the organ — a proverb ' 
interpreted allegoncally, as having reference to th , 
EmcuruB, of 'svmoli litter Horace confessed luinself a P 
IBs name of Erasmus he domed partly 
been the son of ’a renowned washerwoman, who had 
great scholar in clean linen all the while he was a^t tJ'u 
a task of some difficulty, as ho was only possussed of two shii^ 
‘ the one,’ as she expressed herself, ‘ to wash the other The i - 
tiges of one of these camtetw, as Master Hobday boasted, were 
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stiU in liis possession, fortunatolv l)een dctaincrl by In? 

grandmother to cover the halnnco of her \n\\ Bui ho thought 
there vras a still higher and o%orrulmg <,uive foi iiis having 
had the name of Erasmus conferred on Iniii, namely, the secret 
presentiment of his mother’s mind in the babe to ho 
christened, vras a hidden genius vdiich fhould one dai* lead 
him to rival the fame of the pre-it scholar nt Ani'^terdain The 
schoolmaster’s surname led him a-; far mto di^^^crtation as Ids 
Ghnstian appellative He v.as inclined to think tliat lie bore 
the name of Holiday qua<;i iucu^ a non Iticcndo, because he ga\e 
such feyr holidap^s to his school ‘ Hence/ said he, ‘ the school- 
master is termed, classically, ludi because he deprives 

the hoys of their play.’ iHid yet, on the other hand, he thought 
it might bear a^e^y diflerent interpretation, and refer to his 
oim exquisite art in arranging pageant^-, inoms-dances, May- 
day fest^ties, and such-hke holiday delights, for which he 
assured Tressihan he had pontively the purest and the most in- 
ventive brain in England , insomuch, that his cunning in fram- 
ing snch pl^sures had made him knoim to mani honourable 
person^ both m country and in court, and especially to the noble 
Earl of Leicester ‘ j^id although he may nov seem to forget 
me, he ^id^ m the multitude of state affairs, yet I am well 
he^some pretty pastime to array for entertain- 
Sin I ® torse and man would be seeking 

M sip and A pnpils parse and construe, worship- 

And ^^n the aid of the Muses, 

scholars suhsmbid^™^^’ m correspondence with foreign 

under that title; 

to me under that Bnckerschoebus, who dedicated 

* TCe hLh I, ™ tie letter ten In fine, 

‘ T n„ J ° ? TUPy ilistinguishcd man ’ 

me to £k m rn/rT “f'’ “1'^ J’'® travener; ‘bnt permit 

holes what hai nil iv phmse, Quid Jioc ad Iphjdi 

, What has aU this to do with the shoeing of my poor 

come to’fct ^ leur^g, ‘we will presently 

years past, tlmre ramp know that, some two or three 

lloctof^oboohie. althongh*rt",r/bcTet‘" 

h n no had any degrees, they were of the deni’s giving, 
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for he was what the vulgar call a white witch, a cunning man, 
and suoh-hka Now, good sir, I perceive you are impatient, 
but if a man tell not his tale his own way, how have you war- 
rant to think that he can tell it m yours 1 ’ 

‘Well, then, learned sir, take your way,’ answered Tres- 
sihan , ‘ only let us travel at a sharper pace, for my time is 
somewhat of the shortest.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ resumed Erasmus Hobday, with the most pro- 
vokmg perseverance, ‘ I will not say that this same Demetrius, 
for BO he wrote himself when in foreign parts, was an actual 
conjurer, but certain it is, that ho professed to be a brother of 
the mystical order of the Rosy Cross, a disciple of Geber, or 
nomine emus venit wrhum vemaculum, gibberish He cured 
wounds by salving the weapon instead of the sore, told fortunes 
by palmistry, discovered stolen goods by the sieve and shears, 
gathered the right moddow and the male fern seed, through 
use of which men walk invisible, pretended some advances 
towards the panacea or nmversal elixir, and affected to convert 
good lead into sorry silver ’ 

‘ In other words,’ said 'rressihan, ‘ he was a quacksalver and 
common cheat , but what has all this to do with my nag and 
the shoe which ho has lost 1 ’ 

‘With your worshipful patience,’ replied the diffusive man of 
letters, ‘you shall understand that presently , then, 

right worshipful, which word, according to our Marcus Tullius, 
u “ diMciltum rerum diuma perpessio’’ Tins same Demetniis 
Doboobie, after deahng with the country, os I have told you, 
Mgan to acquire famo inter magnates, among the pnmo men of 
the land, and there is likelihood he might have amired to great 
letters, hod not, accordmg to vulgar tamo — for I aver not tho 
thing 03 according with my certain knowledge — the devil 
claimed his right one dark night, and flown off with Dome 
tnns, who was never seen or heard of aftorwanls Now lioro 
the medulla, tho very marrow, of my tale Tins Doctor 
Doboohio liad a sorvank u poor snake, whom ho cmplojcd in 
tnmming his furnace, reflating it by just measure, compound- 
uig hi8 drugs, tracing his circles, caiohng his patients, e( sic 
de cwteris Well, nmit worshipful, the doctor being rcmoicil 
thus strangely, and in a way wnich struck tho whole countrj 
with terror, this poor rany thinks to himself, in tho wools of 
Maro, “ Unoavulio, non dejictt alter" , and, c^ on as a trado^nian's 
apprentice sets himself up in his mastor's shop when he is de^ul, 
or hntli retired from business, so doth tins Wayland assume the 
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dangerous trade of Ins defunct master But altliough, most 
worshipful sir, the world is ever prone to listen to the preten- 
sions of such unworthy men, who are, indeed, mere sa/^m banqui 
and cTmrlatani, though usurpmg the st3de and skill of doctors 
of medicme, yet the pretensions of this poor zany, this Way- 
land, were too gross to pass on them, nor was there a mere 
rustic, a villager, who was not ready to accost him in the sense 
of Persius, though in their own rugged wor^ 

Diluis hellebornnijcerto corapescere puncto 
Nescius examen ? votat hoc natura medendi j 

which I have thus rendered m a pool paraphrase of mine 
own — 

Wilt thou mix hellebore, who doth not know 
How many grains should to the mixture go ? 
ihe art of medicme this forbids, I trow 


Moreover, the evil reputetion of the master, and his strange 
anv at l^st sudden disappearance, prevented 

desperate of men, to seek any advice 

hkel? at first to swarf^fe Vei^YmeS ‘'‘fint'’??' 

eduXmtuoes horst\S' than 
eer a man hetwixt us and Topland 4 norses oetter tnan 

practice on the bipeds thp 1 ^ ^ f ° 

called mankmd, and hTm ^JiAedged species 

‘ Indeed ■ and “hemdSiT of horses ’ 

Tressilian. ‘ And does hp Rhnt ^ 

dwelhng presently ’ horses well 1 Show me his 

Tr. ‘1® e^elaimed. 

qnitetion before I “eed tliat 

sentiment of power to stop thoi wWeTo f ® 

upon their own destruction. Hear hut T to rush 

ditions of this man,’ said he, in oontinnat.on''^/™’ 
ivifimg to place yourself withiii his danger^-®® 

A takes no money for a’s work ’ said 
by, enraptured as it were with thp dame, who stood 

^ophtWms which ghded so fluently W learned 

Master Hobday But this interruption erudite inmate, 

more than that of the traveller ^ the magister 
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‘ Peace/ said he, ‘ Gammer Sludge , know your place, if it 
be your ivilL Sujflamtna, Gammer Sludge, aud allow me to 
expound this matter to our worshipful guest Sir,’ said he, 
agam addressmg Tressihan, ‘ this old woman gieaks true, though 
m her own rude style, for certainly this Jaber ferrarius, or 
blacksmith, takes money of no ona' 

‘ And that is a sure sign he deals with Satan,’ said Dame 
Sludge , ‘ smce no good Chnstian would ever refuse the wages 
of his labour ’ 

"The old woman hath touched it again,’ said the pedagogue , 
‘rem acu tetigit — she hath pncked it with her needle’s pomt. 
ThisWayland takes no money, indeed, nor doth he show him- 
self to any one ’ 

‘And can this madman, for such I hold him,’ said the 
traveller, ‘ know aught like good doll of his trade 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, sir, m that let us give the devil his dua Mulciber him- 
seK with all his Cyclops, could hardly amend hun But assuredly 
there is httle wisdom m talong counsel or receiving aid from 
one who is hut too plainly m league with the author of eviL’ 

‘I must take my chance of that, good Master Holiday,’ said 
Tressihan, nsmg , ‘ and as my horse must now have eaten his 
provender, I must needs thank yon for your good cheer, and 
pray you to show mo this man’s residence, that I may have the 
means of proceedmg on my journey ’ 

‘Ay — ay, do ye show him, Master Herasmns,’ said the old 
dame, who ivas, perhaps, desirous to get her house freed of her 
gu^ , ‘ a’ mnrt needs go when the devil drives ’ 

‘ Do manus,’ said the magister — ‘ I submit, tekmg the world 
to witness that I have ;possessed this honourable gentleman 
with the full injustice which he has done, and shall do, to his 
own soul if he becomes thus a tnnketer with Satan Neither 
wU I go forth with our guest myself but rather send my pupd. 
JttMrde I adeis, nebula ’ 

* Under your favour, not so,’ answered the old woman , ‘ you 
may peril your own soul, if you list, but my son shall budge on 
no such errand , and I wonder at you, Dommie Doctor, to pro- 
P*^® such a piece of service fbr httle Dickie ’ 

‘Nay, my good Gammer Sludge,’ answered the preceptor, 
iliMrduB shall go but to ^e top of the hill, and mdicate with 
nis digit to the stranger the dwelhng of Wayland Smith. Be- 
lieve not that any evil can come to him, he having read this 
mommg, fastmg, a chapter of the Septuagint, and, moreover, 
naving had his lesson m the Greek Testament.’ 
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‘ Ay,’ said his mother, ‘ and I have sewn a sprig of mtch’s 
elm m the neck of un’s doublet, ever smce that foul thief has 
begun his practices on man and beast m these jiarts ’ 

‘ And as he goes oft, as I hugely suspect, towards this con- 
jurer for his own pastime, he may for once go thither, or near 
it, to pleasure us, and to assist this stranger Ergo, hens, 
Rica/rde I adsis, quwso, mi didascule ’ 

The pupil, thus affectionately invoked, at length came stum- 
bling mto the room — a queer, shamhlmg, lU-made urchm, who, 
by his stunted growth, seemed about twelve or thirteen years 
old, though he was probably, m reahty, a year or two older, 
with a carroty pate m huge disorder, a freckled, sunburnt visage, 
with a snub nose, a long chin, and two peery grey eyes, which 
had a droll obhquity of vision, approaching to a squmt, though 
perhaps not a decided one It was impossible to look at the 
little man without some disposition to laugh, especially when 
v^mmer Sludge, seizmg upon and kisBmg mm, in spite of his 
strugglmg and kickmg m reply to her caresses, termed him her 
own precious pearl of beauty 

‘^«ca7<^6 ’^id the preceptor, ‘you must forthwith, which is 
profectp set forth so far ^ the top of the hiU, and show this 
man of worship Wayland Smith’s workshop ’ 

“lormng,’ said the boy, m better 
knjuage than Tressih^ ejected , ‘ and who knows but the 
devil may fly away with me foore I come back ? ’ 

you might have 

toought twice. Master Domme, ere you sent my damtf darling 

bellTrd Pinto T I led your 

deUy and clothe your back, I warrant you ' ’ 

Sooi (Wmer Sludge,’ answered tiie pre- 

sl^l net- Satan, jf there he Satan m the case, 

\ his garment , for Dickie can say his 

Ay, and L as I said before, have sewed a Hnno’ of the 

TvaT to coUa,r,’ ^id the good wornan,^' winch wiU 

dl ti t), ’“5° T' I . tut for aU that, it le 

^ devil or bis mates either ’ ^ 

sneer 0 ^ top wl’f '^'ho saw, from a grotesque 

^ il® T to act upon 

thhe « than by the mstructiona of hie elders, ■ I mil give 

to thls“t^^?g^"^ «1I but 
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The boy gave him a kopvnng side-look, which seemed to 

E romise actjuiescence, while at the same time he exclaimed, ‘ I 
e your guide to Waylaud Smith’s 1 Why, man, did I nob say 
that the devil might fly off with me, jurt as the kite there 
(looking to the window) is flying off with one of grandame’s 
chicks 1 ’ 

‘The kite 1 — the kite 1 ’ exclaimed the old woman m return, 
and forgettmg aU other matters m her alarm, hastened to the 
rescue of her chicken as tast as her old legs could carry her 
‘Now for it,’ said the urchin to 'Tressihan, ‘snatch your 
beaver, get out your horse, and have at the silver groat yon 
spoke of' 

‘Nay, but tarry — tarry,’ said the preceptor, ‘ Sufflamtna, 
Btcard^ / ’ 

‘Tarry yourself’ said Dickie, ‘and think what answer you 
are to make to granny for sending me post to the devil ’ 

The teacher, aware of the responsibihty he was incurring, 
bustled up m great haste to lay hold of the urchm, and to pre 
vent hiB departure , hut Dickie shpped through his fingers, 
bolted fi-om the cottage, and sped him to the top of a neigh- 
hounng nsmg-ground , while the preceptor, despamng, by well- 
taught expenence, of recovenng his pupil by speed of foot, had 
recourse to the most homed epifiiets the Latin vocabulaiy affords 
to persuade his return. But to mi antme, corculum meum, and 
all such classical endearments, the truant turned a deaf ear, 
and kept fnslung on the top of the nsmg-ground like a gobhn 
by moonhght, makmg signs to his new acquamtance, Tressihan, 
to follow him 


The traveller lost no time m gettmg out his horse, and 
departing to jom his elvish guidn after half-foromg on the poor 
deserted teacher a recompense for the entertainment he had 
received, which partly allayed the terror he had for facing the 
return of the old lady of the mansion Apparently this took 
place soon afterwards , for ere 'Tressihan ana ms guide had pro- 
ceeded far on their journey they heard the screams of a cracked 
female voice, mtermingled with the classical objurgations of 
Master Erasmus Hobday But Dickie Sludge, equally deaf to 
the voice of maternal tenderness and of magistenal authonty, 
slapped on unconsmously before Tressilian, only observing that, 
‘ If they cned themselves hoarse, they might go bck the honey- 
pot, for he had eaten up all the honey comb himself on yester- 
day even ’ 



CHAPTER 


^cro cntcnng in, they found llio goodnmn sclfc 
Full bnsyhc unto his vork yhcnt 

r f ho forspent, 

As If ho had been long m pnson pent ^ 

The Faery Qitceac. 


A Tress, ha« g™, do’ 

askew at him mth'his SarT^er^'es*'’'* ''°r’ 

pail you my pretty lad-.s Wo any offonco ,n that, my 

yon Wkt*srgVora8'to\“ df 600™? Dominie Hobday, 

We throe 
Tom-fools be.’ 

amwere'dthp“°'’l ’ ’ 'I’rossiiian 
ever called me pretty lad. ^ffnw f'hree 

she IS parcel blind by age and because 

my master, the poor domimriJ!^?l® kindred , and 

;^e fuUest platter of furmitv’ and tf ^ favour, and have 
®^*r^kat you call me pretty iad fnr^v ^^7“®®\seat by the fire 

h call i ’ "" ^ 

‘kut for aU that I 

jolterheads, that have LCre |mim?T/ ^keir 

t^ken you fear not this smith wb ^kem than a bnck-bat/ 
f kim > ’ answered tl are going to see ? ’ 

folk think him, I 3 w ^ ke were the devil 

aXw^’f^^^'^koutW he^snn^’ kut though there is 
®d that^’s what I wonlSttu yo° 
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‘ And ■why do jou tell it to mo, then, my lioy 1 ’ said Tressihan 
‘ Because you arc anotlier-gucss gentleman than those wo seo 
here e\ery day,’ replied Dickie, ‘and though I am as ugly as 
sin, I would not has o you tlunk mo an ass, especially as I may 
have a boon to ask of j ou ono da} ’ 

‘ And what is that, mj lad, whom I must not call pretty 1 ’ 
rophed Tressihan. 

‘ Oh, if I were to ask it just now,’ said the boj, ‘you would 
deny it me , hut I will wait till wo meet at court ’ 

‘ At court, Richard ' arc j ou bound for court 1 ’ said Tressihan. 
‘Ay — ay, that ’s just like the rest of them,’ replied the hoy, 
‘I warrant me you think, what should such an lU favoured, 
scrambling urchin do at court 1 But lot Richard Sludge alone , 
I base not been cock of the roost hero for nothing I will 
make sharp wit mend foul feature ’ 

‘ But what ■wiU your grandame say, and your tutor, Domime 
Holiday 1 ’ 

‘E’en what they hko,’ replied Dickie, ‘the ono has her 
chickens to reckon, and the other has his bovs to whip I 
would have gi\on them the candle to hold long since, and 
shown this trumpery hamlet a fair pair of he^ but the 
dominie promises I should go with him to bear share m the 
ne\t pageant ho is to set forth, and they say there are to be 
great revels shortly ’ 

‘ And whereabout are they to be held, my httlo finend 1 ’ 
said 'Pressilian 

‘Oh, at some castle far in the north,’ answered his guide — 
‘ a world’s breadth from Berkshire But our old dommie holds 
that they cannot go forward ■without him , and it may be he 
IS nght, for be has put in order many a fair pageant He is 
not half the fool you would take hun for, when he gets to work 
he understands , and so he can spout verses like a play actor, 
when, Gtod wot, if you set him to steal a goose’s egg, he would 
be drubbed by the gander ’ 

‘ And you are to play a part m bis next show 1 ’ said TressibaiL 
somewhat interested by the Imy’s boldness of conversation and 
shrewd estimate of cbswacter 

‘ In faith,’ said Richard Sludge, in answer, ‘ he bath so prom- 
ised me , and if he break his word it -will be the worse for 
him, for let me take the bit between my teeth, and turn 
my head down hiU, and I will shake him off with a fall that 
may harm his bones And I should not hke much to hurt 
him neither,’ said he, ‘ for the tiresome old fool has pamfuUy 
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laboured to teacb me all be could But enough of that ; hero 
are we at Wayland Smith’e forge door.’ 

‘You jest, my little friend,’ said Trcb^ihaii , ‘ here is nothing 
but a bare moor, aud that iing of stones, ith n great one in 
the midst, like a Coniish barioiv ’ 

‘Ay, and that great flat stone in tlie mulct, which lies across 
the top of these upright-,,’ said the boy, ‘ib Wailand Smith's 
cou nty , that you must tell down your inoiiei upon ’ 

‘What do you mean by such follj V said the tra\cller, 
begimung to be angrj’’ with the boy, and \exed writli himself 
trusted such a hare-brained guide 
said Dickie, with a gnn, ‘you must tie your liorso 

’t, and then you must 
nfhpr fl W Die dowii yoiiT ^iKcr groat on that 

sii of sit down on the wast 

neither t-r> ^ fhicket of bushes, and take heed you look 
sM W ^ minutes, or so long as } 0 U 

nravers for clink, and whenever it ceases say your 

ESe/ ^ hundred, or count over a 

you wi^fiufl vonT^ circle, 

for the rest ^ ^ certainty • ’ said Tressilian ‘hut as 

but if YOU nkv ^ schoolmaster, 

C4k I take a part of 

‘ A^ to puqiose.’ 

took to his heels^n^ catch me ' ’ said the boy , and presently 
every attemnt nf heath, mth a velocity which baffled 

wit^his heaw ^ overtake him, loaded as he was 

the urchm’s^nduct provolong part of 

like one who finds hiniK^f utmost speed, 

preserved mst such n rai-J “ "'^ho is fhghtenei^ but 

the chase and thPT» tl ^ ^ en^urage Tressihan to contmue 
ofthe^rwhpn away from liim with the swiftness 

down, doublmff at the ^c liad nearly run him 

ke£uea"felXr.h‘r - 
aud wa.^£“to“ ft’ 

the lU-favoured UTchm Y^th a hearty curse on 

ridiculous But the^v engaged him in an exercise so 

on the top of a hiUock^close f planted himself 

thin han^, pomt with >n <5 avf began to clap his long 
‘‘“d ugly fitee 8 ^*"" and tw>4 hrs mlS 

an extravagant expression of 
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langlitcr and dension, that Trcssilian began half to doubt 
■whether ho had not in ^^ 0 \\ an actual hobgoblin. 

Provoked extremely, jet at the same time feeling an irre 
sistible desire to laugh, so very odd were the boy’s grimaces 
and gesticulations, the Comishmnn returned to his horse, and 
mounted him with the purpose of pursuing Dickie at more 
advantage. 

The boy no sooner saw him mount bis horse than he hallooed 
out to him that, rather than ho should spoil his white-footed 
nag, he would come to him, on condition ho would keep his 
fingers to himself 

‘ I will make no conditions with thee, thou naughty vorlet ! ' 
said Tressilmn , ‘ I ivdl have thee at my mercj' in a moment.’ 

‘Aha, Master 'rravoUer,' said the boy, ‘there is a marsh 
hard by would swallow all the horses of the Queen’s Guard , I 
■will mto it, and see where you will go then You shall hear 
the bittern bump and the wild drake quack ere you get hold 
of me mthout mv consent, I promise yon ’ 

Tressihan looked out and, from the appearance of the 
ground behind the hillock, believed it might he as the boy said, 
and accordingly determined to strike up a peace with so hght- 
motcd and ready-witted on enemy ‘Come down,’ he said, 

‘ thou mischievous brat 1 Leave thy mopping and mowmg, and 
come hither , I mil do thee no harm, as l am a gentleman ’ 

The boy answered his invitation mth the utmost confidence, 
and dancM down from his stance mth a galhard sort of step, 
keeping his eye at the same time fixed on Tressihan’s, who, 
on^ more dismounted, stood mth his horse’s bndle m his hand, 
breathless and half exhausted with his finutless exercise, though 
not one drop of moisture appeared on the fireokled forehead of 
the urchin, which looked hke a piece of dry and discoloured 
parchment, draivn tight across the brow of a fleshless skvdL 

‘ And tell me,’ said T^sdian, ‘ why you use me thus, thou 
mischievous imp 1 or what your meaning is by teUing me so 
absurd a legend as you mshod but now to put on me! Or 
rather show me, in good earnest, this smith’s forge, and I 
■will give thee what -will buy thee apples through the whole 
mnter ' 

‘ Were y ou to give me an orchard of ^ples,’ said Diolae 
^udge, ‘I can guide thee no better than I na've done Lay 
down the silver token on the flat stone, whistle three times , 
then come sit do'wn on the western side of the thicket of gorse. 

I will Bit by you, and give you fee leave to ■wrmg my head off. 
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unless you hear the smith at work within two minutes after we 
are seated’ 

‘I may he tempted to take thee at th}'^ word/ said Tres- 
sdian, ‘if you make me do aught half so ndioulous for your 
own mischievous sport, however, I \vill prove jmur spell 
Here, then, I tie my horse to this upright stone I must lay 
my silver groat here, and whistle three times, sayest thou ? ’ 

‘ Ay, but thou must whistle louder than an unfledged ousel,’ 
said the hoy, as Tressilian, havmg laid down his money, and 
half-ashamed of the foil)'' he practised, made a careless whistle 
‘ You must whistle louder than that, for who knows where the 
smith IS that you caU for ? He may be m the King of France’s 
stables for what I know ’ 


‘Why, you said but now he was no devil,’ replied Tressihan 
‘ Manner devd,’ said Diclae, ‘ I see that I must summon him 
for you , and therewithal he whistled shai’p and shrill, with 
an acuteness of sound that almost thrilled through Tressilian’s 
hram That is what I call whisthng,’ said he, after he had 
r^eated the signal thrice , ‘ and now to cover — to cover, or 
Whitefoot will not he shod this day ’ 

'Hessilian, m^mg what Ihe upshot of this mummery was 
oe, yet satisfied there was to be some senous result, by the 
with wkch the boy had put himself in his power, 
suttered hunself to he conducted to that side of the little tlucket 
ot gorse and brushwood which was farthest from the circle of 

occurred to him thak 
luR stealing his horse, he kept 

for its safe^ ooy^s collar, detenmned to make him hostage 

^^®h and listen, said Dickie, in a low whisper ‘ you 

*at was 'forged 

1 Tn/” made of was shot from 

lidlit strnVft a Tressilian did immediately hear the 

of ® “ at work. The 

l°“aly a place, made 
mg bv the flT^ 1 iookmg at the boy, and discoTer- 
that the urchin egression of his countenance, 

convinced that the shght tremor, he became 

determiMd to loJow wb \aoncerted stratogam, and 
'fas played off purpose, the took 

hammer confeued'tomnnd Pv'^aetlyqniet all the time that the 
continued to sound, being about the space usually em- 
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ployed m fbang n horse shoe But the uistant the sound ceased, 
rr^sihan, instod of intoiposmg the space of time -which his 
guide had requested, started up inth his sword in his hand, ran 
around the thicVot, and confronted a man in a famer’s leathern 
apron, but otherwise fantastically attired in a bear-skin dressed 
With the fur on, and a cap of tfio same, which almost hid the 
sootj and begnmed features of the wearer ‘ Come back — come 
back 1 ’ cned the boy to Tressihan, ‘ or you will bo torn to pieces 
— no man lives that looks on him ’ In fact, the invisible smith 
(now fully -visihlo) hea\ ed up his hammer, and showed symptoms 
of doing battle 

But when the hoy observed that neither his own entreaties 
nor the menaces of the fomer appeared to change 'rressihan’s 
puipose, bat that, on the contrary, ho controntea the hammer 
TOth his dra-wn sword, ho exclaimed to the smith in turn, ‘Way- 
land, touch him not, or yon -will come by the worse ' the gentle- 
man is a true gentleman, and a bold ’ 

‘ So thou hast betrayed me, Phbbertigibbet V said the smith , 

‘ it shall be the worse for thee ! ’ 

‘Bo who thou -wilt,' said Tressilian, ‘thou art m no danrar 
mm me, so thou tell me the meanmg of this practice, and why 
thou (invest thy trade m this mystenous feshioru’ 

The smith, however, tummg to IVessihau, exclaimed, m a 
tnreateniim tbne, ‘Who questions the Keeper of the Crystal 
Castle of Light, the Lord of the Green Lion, the Rider of the 
Red Dragon 1 Hence 1 avoid thee, ere I summon Talpack with 
his fiery lance to queU, crush, ami consume ! ’ These words he 
uttered -with violent gesticulation, mouthmg and fiounshmg 
his hammer 

‘Peace, thou vile cozener, -with thy gipsy cant!’ rephed 
^essflinn, scornfully, ‘ and follow me to the next magistrate, or 
I will cut thee over the pate ’ 

‘Peace, I pray thee, good Wayland’ ’ said the boy, ‘credit 
me, the swaggering vein -wiU not pass here , you must cut boon 
whids.’ ^ 

‘ I thmk, worshipful sir,’ said the smith, sinking his hammer, 
and assummg a more gentle and submissive tone of voice, ‘that 
when so poor a man does his day’s job, he might be permitted 
to work it out after his own fashion. Your horse is shod, and 
your famer pauL What need you cumber yourself further 
th^ to mount and pursue your journey 1 ’ 

‘Nay, fn end, your are mistaken,’ rephed Tressdian , ‘ every 

' Give pfood ^otdB — Slaucf dtaJcoi 
TOUXU — 8 
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lucujjL has a right to take the mask from the face of a cheat and 
a juggler , and your mode of hving raises suspicion that you 
are both ’ 

‘ If you are so determmed, sir,’ said the smith, ‘ I cannot help 
myself save by force, "which I weie unwilling to use towards you, 
Master Tressihan , not that I fear your weapon, but because I 
know you to be a worthy, kind, and well-accomphshed gentleman, 
who would rather help than harm a pool man that is in a strait ’ 
‘Well said, Way land,’ said the boy, who had anxiously 
awaited the issue of then conference ‘ But let us to thj^ den, 
man, for it is ill for thy health to stand here talldng m the 
open air’ 

‘Thou art right, Hobgobhn,’ rephed the smith; and going 
to the httle thicket of gorse on the side nearest to the circle, 
and opposite to that at which his customer had so lateW couched, 
he discovered a trap-door curiously covered "with bushes, raised 
and, descending mto the earth, vanished from then eyes 
Nol^thstandmg Treasihan’s curiosity, he had some hesitation 
at fouowmg the fellow into what might be a den of robbers, 
specially when he heard the smith’s voice, issumg from the 
bo"weh of the earth, call out, ‘ Flibbertigibbet, do you come last, 
and be sure to fasten the trap ' ’ 

Have you seen enough of Wayland Smith now % ’ whispered 
tiie urchm to Tressihan, with an arch sneer, as if markmg his 
compamon s uncertamty. 

Rot yet, saM Tressilian, firmly , and shaking off his mo- 
meutory resolution, he descended mto the narrow staircase 
^ Winch the entrance led, and was foUowed by Dickie Sludge, 
^ trap-door behind him, and thus excluded 

of dnyhght The descent, however, was only a 
SiA ^ passage of a few yards’ length, at 

hXi A wkch appeared the reflection of a lurid and red 

point, with his dra-wn sword m his hand, 

f closely mto a small square vault contammg 

the anartmpnf charcoal, the vapour of which filled 

SSw oppressive smell, which would have been 

smiiiv comninTupn+ilf’ some concealed vent the 

the red 1 ^ upper air The hght afforded by 

show that hesidp/nn ^’^V,^^®fl®uded m an iron cham, served to 

of ready-made hortiA tongs, hammers, a quantity 

fessmn oFrlimfr tW ^ proner’to^e pro- 

^lon 01 a lamer, there were also stoves, alemW, crucibles, 
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retorts, and other instmmonta of alchemy ^e grotwquo 
fitmre of the smith, and the ugly hut whimsical features ot Uio 
hoy, seen hy the gloomy and imperfect light of the charcoal fire 
and the dying lamp, accorded very well with all tois mystical 
apparatus, and m that age of superstition would have made 
some impression on the courage of most men 
But nature had endowed Tressilian mth fim nen'cs, and liis 
education, onginally good, had been too sedulous^ improved 
by subsequent study to give way to any imaginary terrors , mq 
after giving a glance around him, he again domimded ot the 
artist who he was, and by what accident ho came to know and 

address him by his name ,. 0 , i + 1 , f 

‘Your Avorsliip caunot but remeniber, said the smitn, tnat 
about threo jeara since, upon St Lucy^s Eve, there ^ 

travelhng juggler to a certain hall in Devonshire, and exhibited 
his skill before a worshipful knight and a fair company 1 see 
from your worship’s countenance, dark os this place is, tliat my 
memory has not done me wrong ’ 

‘ Thou host said enough,’ said Tressilian, tunung 
wishing to hide from the speaker the painful tram of recollections 
which his discourse had unconsciously awakened. 

‘The juggler,’ said the smith, ‘played his part so bravely 
that the clowns and olown-ldce squires in the company hold his 
art to be little less than magical , but there was one maiden 
of fifteen or thereby, with the fairest face I ever looked upim, 
whose rosy cheek grew pale, and her bnght eyes dim, at the 
sight of the wonders exhibited ’ 

‘Peace, I command thee — peace 1 ’ said Trpsili^ n, i 
‘ I mean your worship no offence,’ said the fellow , but 
have cause to remember how, to reheve the young nmi^n s 
fears, you condescended to point out the mode in which thMe 
deceptions were practised, and to bafile the jmor juggler by 
laying bare the mystenes of his art, as ably M if you had been 
a brother of his order She was indeed so fair a maiden that, 
to win a sWe of her, a man might well — — 

, ‘Not a word more of her, I charge thee'’ said T^ilian 
‘ 1 do well remember the night you speak of one of the ew 
happy oveumgs my life has known ’ , 

‘ Sue 18 gone, then,’ said the smith, interpreting after his own 
fashion the sigh with which Tressdian uttered these words 
‘ she 18 gone, young, beautiful, and beloved as she was 1 1 0 ™^® 

your worship’s pardon, I should haie hammered on another 
theme — I see I have nnwanly driven the noil to the quick. 
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This speech was made with a mixture of rude feeling wliich 
inclined Tressihan favoimahlj^ to the poor artisan, ol v.liom 
before he was mclmed to judge very harshly But nothing can 
so soon attract the unfortunate as real or seeming sympathy 
■with their sorrows 

‘I thmk,’ proceeded Tressihan, after a minutes silence, 

‘ thou wert in those da3^s a jovial fellow, who could Imep a com- 
pany merry by song, and tale, and reheclc, as weU as by thy 
jugglmg tncks , why do I find thee a lahonous handicraftsman, 
plynig thy trade in so melancholy a dwelling, and under such 
extraordinary circumstances ? ’ 

‘My story is not long,’ said the artrst, ‘but your honour 
had better sit while you hsten to it ’ _So saying, he approached 
to the fire a three-footed stool, and took another himself, «hile 
Dickie Sludge, or Fhhhertigihhet, as he called the boy, drew 
a cricket to the smith’s feet, and looked up in his face with 
features which, as dluimnated by the glow of the forge, seemed 
con'VTilsed with intense curiosity ‘Thou too,’ said the smith 
■to him, ‘ shalt learn, as thou well deservest at my hand, the 
brief history of my hfe, and, m troth, it were as well tell it 
thee as leave thee to ferret it out, since nature never packed 
a shrewder ■vnt into a more ungainly casket "Well, sir, if my 
poor story may pleasure you, it is at your command. But -will 
you not taste a stoup of hquor 1 I promise you that even m 
this poor cell I have some m store ’ 

‘ Speak not of it,’ said Tressihan, ‘ but go on with thy storj^, 
for my leisure is brief ’ 

‘ You shall have no cause to rue the delay,’ said the smith, 
‘for your horse shall he better fed in the meantime than he 
■hath been this morning, and made fitter for tiavel ’ 

^With that the artist left the vault, and returned a^fter a few 
minu'fces in'terval Here, also, we pause, that the narrative may 
commence m another chapter 


CHAPTER XI 


1 say, my lord can snch n snbtilty 
(Bat nil hfs craft je must not wot of me, 

And somewhat help I yet to his -vvorkincj. 

That all the groantt on which wo bon noing, 

Till that wo come to Canterbury town, 

Ho can all clean turnon so np so down. 

And pave it all of ailver and of gold. 

The Canon's Teaman’s Prologue — Canterlury Tales 


T he artist commenced his narrative in the foUomng 
terms — 

‘ I was hred a blacksmith, and knew my art as well 
as e’er a black-thumb’d, leathem-apron’d, swart-faced knave of 
that noble mystery But I tired of ringing hammer-tunes on 
iron stithies, and went out into the worli where I became 

3 minted with a celebrated juggler, whose nngers had become 
er too stiff for legerdemain, and who wished to have the aid 
of an apprentice in bis noble mystery I served him for six 
years, until I was master of my trade. I refer myself to your 
worship, whose judgment cannot be disputed, whether I did 
not learn to ply the craft indifferently well 1 ' 

‘ Excellently,’ said 'Tressihan , ‘ but be bnef ’ 

‘ It was not long after I had performed at Sir Hugh Bobsart’s, 
m your worship’s presence,’ said the artist, ‘ that I took myself 
to the stage, and have swaggered with the bravest of them aU, 
both at the Black Bull the Globe, the Fortune, and elsewhere , 
hut I know not how, apples were so plenty that year that the 
lads m the twopenny gallery never took more than one bite 
out of them, and threw the rest of the pippin at whatever 
actor chanced to be on the stage So I tired of it, renonneed my 
half-share m the company, gave my foil to my comrade, my 
buskins to the wardrobe, and showed the theatre a clean pair 
of heels.’ 

‘Well, friend, and what’ said Tressihan, ‘was your next 
shift?’ 

‘ I became,’ said the smith, ‘half-partner, half domestic, to a 
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man of much skill and little substance, who practised the trade 

of a physicianer ’ t i jj ^ 

‘ In other words,’ said Tressihan, ‘ you were Jack ruddmg to 


^ Something beyond that, let me hope, my good Master Tres- 
sihan,’ rephed the artist, ‘ and yet, to say truth, our practice 
was of an adventurous description, and the pharmacy which I 
had acquired m my first studies for the benefit of horses was 
frequently apphed to our human patients But the seeds of all 
maladies are the same , and if turpentine, tar, pitch, and beef- 
suet, mmgled with turmenck, gum-mastick, and one head of 
garhck, can cure the horse that hath been grieved with a nail, I 
see not hut what it may benefit the man that hath been pricked 
with a sword. But my master’s practice, as well as his sloU, 
went far beyond mme, and dealt m more dangerous concerns 
He was not only a bold and adventurous praetitioner m physic, 
but also, if your pleasure so chanced to be, an adept, who read the 
stars, and expounded the fortunes of mankind, genethhacally, 
as he called it, or otherwise He was a learned distiller of 
simples, and a profound chemist — made several efforts to fix 
mercury, and 3 udged himself to have made a fair hit at the 
philosopher’s stone I have yet a programme of his on that 
subject, which, if your honour understandeth, I beheve you 
have the better, not only of all who read, but also of bun who 
wrote it ’ 


He gave Tressihan a scroll of parchment, bearmg at top and 
bottom, and down the margin, the signs of the seven planets, 
curiously intermingled with talismanical characters, and scraps 
of Greek and Hebrew In the midst were some Latin verses, 
horn a (^bahstical author, wntten out so fairly, that even the 
gloom of the place did not prevent Tressihan from readmg them. 
Ihe tenor ot the onginal ran as follows 


‘Si fixnm solvas, faciasque volare solutum 
Et volucrem figas, facient te vivere tutum 
Si panat ventara, valet aun pondere centum 
Yentns nbi vnlt spirat — capiat qni capere potest ’ 


1 '=-11 1 tmderstand of this 


fnaid ^ f ® T*?’ ^ my worthy 

W '‘Ws acted upon, unt,{ 

being besotted mthhis own imaginations, and conceited of his 
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high chemical skill, he began to spend, in cheating himself, the 
money which he had acquired m cheatmg others, and either 
discovered or built for himself, I could never know which, this 
secret elahoratory, m which he used to seclude himself both from 
patients and disciples, who doubtless thought his long and mys 
tenons absences from his ordinary residence m the town of Par- 
nngdon were occasioned by hia progress m the mystic sciences, 
and his mtercourse with the invisible world. Me also he tned 
to deceive , but, though I contradicted him not, he saw that I 
knew too much of his secrets to be any longer a safe companion 
Meanwhile, his name waxed famous, or rather infamous, and 
many of those who resorted to him did so under persuasion that 
ho was a sorcerer And yet his supposed advance in the occult 
sciences drew to him the secret resort of men too powerful to 
he named, for purposes too dangerous to be mentioned. Men 
cursed and threatened him, and bestowed on me, the innocent 
assistant of his studies, the nickname of the Dei^’s foot-post, 
which procured me a voUev of stones as soon as ever I ven- 
tured to show my face m the street of the vdlaga At length 
my master suddenly disappeared, pretending to me that he was 
about to visit his elahoratory m this place, and forbiddmg me 
to disturb him till two days were past. When this penod had 
elapsed, I became anxious, and resorted to this vault, where I 
found the fires extinguished and the utensils m confusion, with 
a note from the learned Dohoohius, as he was wont to style 
himself acqnamting me that wo should never meet again, 
becjueatlung me his chemical apparatus and the parchment 
which I have just put into your hands, advising me strongly 
to prosecute the secret which it contained, which would in- 
fallibly lead me to the discovery of the grand magistenum ’ 

‘ And didst thou follow this sage advice ? ’ said Tressdian 
‘Worshipful sir, no,’ rephed the smithy ‘for, being by 
nature cautious, and suspicious fem knowing with whom I 
had to do, I made so many perquisitions before I ventured even 
to light a fire, that I at length discovered a small barrel of 
guuMwder, careMly hid beneath the furnace, with the purpose, 
no doubt, that, as soon as I should commence the ^nd work 
of the transmutation of metals, the explosion should transmute 
the vault and all m it into a heap of rums, which might serve 
at once fot' my slaughter house and my grave. This cured mo 
of alchemy, and fain would I have returned to the honast 
hammer and anvil , but who would bnng a horse to he shod 
by the Devil’s post 1 Meantime, I had won the regard of my 
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honest Flibbertigibbet here, he being then at Farrington wth 
his master, the sage Erasmus Holiday, by teaching him a lew 
secrets, such as please youth at his age, and aftci much 
counsel together, we agreed that, since I could get no jiractice 
in the ordinary way, 1 should try how I could i\ork out busi- 
ness among these ignorant boors by practising upon tlieir silly 
feais, and, thanks to Flibbertigibbet, who bath spiead my 
renown, I have not wanted custom But it is won at too great 
nsk, and I fear I shall be at length taken up for a inzaid , so 
that I seek but an opportunity to leave this vault when I can 
have the protection of some worshipfal person against the fury 
of the populace, m case they chance to lecogmse me ’ 

‘ And art thou,’ said Tressihau, ‘ perfectly acquainted with 
the roads m tbs country?’ 

‘I could nde them every mch by midnight,’ answered "Way- 
land Smith, which was the name this adept had assumed, 

‘ Thou hast no horse to ride upon,’ said Tressilian 
‘Pardon me,’ rephed Wayland, ‘I have as good a tit as ever 
yeoman bestrode , and I forgot to say it was the best part of 
the medicmer’s legacy to me, excepting one or two of the 
choicest of his medical secrets, which I picked up without Ins 
knowledge and against his will ’ 

‘ Get thyself washed and shaved, then,’ said Tressihan , 
‘reform thy dress as well as thou canst, and fling away those 
grotesque trappings , and, so thou wdt be secret and faithful, 
thou shalt follow me for a short tune, till thy pranks here are 
forgotten. Thou hast, I think, both address and courage, and 
I have matter to do that may require both.’ 

Wayland Smith eagerly embraced the proposal, and pro- 
tested his devotion to his new master In a very few minutes 
he had made so great an alteration m his original appearaPce, 
by change of dress, tnmmmg his beard and hair, and so forthl 
that Tressihan could not help remarking, that he thought he 
would stand m little need of a protector, smce none of his old 
acquamtance were hkely to recogmse him 

‘My debtors would not pay me money,’ said Wayland, 
shakmg his head , ‘ hut my creditors of every kmd would he 
less easily hhnded. And, m tmth, I hold myself not safe, 
nbess under the protection of a gentleman of birth and 
character, as is your worship ’ 

§0 he led the way out of the cavern. He then 

caUed loudly for Hobgobhn, who, after hngeraig for an mstant, 
appeared with the horse furmtuxe, when Wayland closed, and 
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sedulouBly covered up, tlie trap-door, observing, it might agaiu 
serve him at his need, besides that the tools were worth some- 
what, A whistle from the owner brought to his side a nog 
that fedj ^letly on the common, and was accustomed to the 
signal. While he accoutred him for the journey, Tressihan 
drew his own girths faster, and m a few minutes both were 
ready to mount 

' At this moment Sludge approached to bid them larewelL 
‘You are going to leave me, then, my old plajdellow,’ said 
the boy , ‘ and there is an end of all our game at bo-peep with 
the cowardly lubbards whom I brought hither to have their 
broad-footed nags shod by the devil and his imps ? ’ 

‘ It 18 even so,’ said Waylond Smith , ‘ the best friends 
must part, Fhbbertimbbet . but thou, my boy, art the only 
thing m the Vale of iVhitenorse which I shah regret to leave 
behind me ’ 

‘Well, I bid thee not farewell,’ said Dickie Sludge, ‘for you 
mil be at these revels, I judge, and so shaU I , for if Dominie 
Hohday take me not thither, by the hght of day, which we see 
not in yonder dark hole, I wiU take myself there ' ’ 

‘ In good tune,’ said Wayland , ‘but I pray you to do nought 
rashly 

‘Nay, now you would make a child — a common child of me, 
^d tell me of the nsk of walking without leading-strings But 
before vou are a mde from those stones yon shall know by a 
sure token that I have more of the hobgoblm about me than 
you credit , and I will so manage that, if you take advantage, 
yon may profit by my prank’ 

dost thou mean, boy 1 ’ said Tressihan , but Plibberti 
mbbet only answered with a gnn and a caper, and bidding 
both of them farewell, and at the same time o'diorting them 
to make the best of their way fixim the place, he sot them the 
e,xample by runnmg homeward with the same uncommon 
velocity with which he had baffled Tressilian’s former attempts 
to get hold of him 

‘ It 18 in vain to chase him,’ said Wayland Smith , ‘ for, unless 
j our worship is expert in lark hunting, wo should noi or catch 
of him , and, besides, what would it amil 1 Better make 
^ 'mn ^ of onr way hence, as ho advises.’ 

Ihey mounted their horses accordingly, and began to pro 
ceed at a round pace, as soon ns Tressihan liad explained to his 
guide the direction m which ho desired to tmi el 

After they had trotted nearly n mile, Tressihan could not 
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help observing to his coTnpafMon, that his liOTse felt more livelj' 
under him than even when he mounted in the nionung. 

* Are you avised. of that? said W^ayland Smith, smiling. 

‘ That is owing to a little .secret of mine. 1 mixed that with 
an handful of oats which shall save your w'orsliip's heels the 
trouble of spnmng those six hours at least Nay, 1 have not 
studied medicine and pharmacy for nought ’ 

‘ I trust,’ said Tressdian, ‘ your drugs will do my horse no 
harm ? ’ 

‘No more than the mare’s milk which foaled him,’ answered 
the artist , and was proceeding to dilate on the excellence of 
his recipe, when he was interrupted by an exiilosion as loud and 
tremendous as the mine which blows up the rampart of a 
beleaguered city The horses started, and the nders were 
equaUy surpnsed They turned to gaze in the direction from 
which the thunder-clap was heard, and beheld, just over the 
spot they had left so recently, a huge pdlar of dark smoke 
nsmg high into the clear blue atmosphere ‘ habitation is 
gone to wrack,’ said "Wayland, immediately conjectunng the 
cause of the explosion ‘ I was a fool to mention the doctor’s 
kmd intentions towards my mansion before that limb of mis- 
chief Fhbbertigibhet I might have guessed he would long to 
pnt so rare a frohe mto execution But let us hasten on, for 
the sound will collect the conntry to the spot.’ 

So saying, he spurred his horse, and Tressilian also quicken- 
ing his speed, they rode briskly forward 

‘ This, then, was the meaning of the little imp’s token which 
he promised us ? ’ said Tressihan , ‘ had we hngered near the 
spot, we had found it a love-token with a vengeance ’ 

‘He would have given us warning,’ said file smith , ‘I saw 
him look hack more than once to see if we were off — ’tis a very 
devil for mischief, yet not an ill-natured devil either It were 
long to tell your honour how I became fost acquainted with 
mm, and how many tricks he played me Many a good turn he 
md me too, especially m hnnmng me customers , for his great 
delight was to see them sit shivering behind the hushes when 
tlmy h^rd the chek of my hammer I think Dame Nature, 
when she lodged a double quantity of brams in that misshapen 
gave him the power of eajoymg other people’s 
gave them the pleasure of laughmg at his 

It be so,’ said Tressihan , ‘ those who find themselves 
severed from society by peculiarities of form, if they do not 
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hate the common hulk of mankind, are at least not altogether 
mdisposod to enjoy their mishaps and calamities.’ 

‘But Fhbherfagibhet,’ answered Wayland, ‘hath that about 
him which may redeem his turn for mischievous frolic , for he 
IS as faithful when attached as he is tncky and mahgnant to 
strangers , and, as I said before, I have cause to say so ’ 
Tressihan pursued the conversation no farther, and they 
continued their journey towards Devonshire without farther 
adventure, until they alighted at an mn m the town of Marl- 
borough, smce celebrated for having given title to the greatest 
general (exceptmg one) whom Bntam ever produced. Here the 
travellers receive^ m the same hreatli, an example of the truth 
of two old proverbs, namely, that 111 news fly fast, and that 
Listeners seldom hear a good tale of themselves 
The innyard was m a sort of combustion when they abghted , 
ihsomuch, that they could scarce get man or boy to take care 
of then- horses, so full were the whole household of some news 
which flew from tongue to tongue, the unport of which they were 
for some time ummle to discover At length, indeed, they 
found it respected matters which touched them nearly 
‘What IS the matter, say you, master ? ’ answered, at lehgth, 
the head hostler, m reply to Tressihan’s repeated questions 
‘ Why, truly, I scarce Imow myself But here was a nder but 
now, who says that the devd hath flown away with him they 
called W ayland Smithy that won’d about three miles froin the 
Whitehorse of Berkshire, this very blessed mommg, m a flash 
of fire and a pillar of smoke, and rooted up the place he dwelt 
m, near that old cockpit of upnght stones, as meanly ns if it 
had' all been delved up for a croppmg ’ 

‘Why, then,’ said an old farmer, ‘the more is the pity, for 
that Wayland Smith — whether he was the devil’s crony or no 
I Bkfll not — had a good notion of horse diseases, and it 's to be 
thought the hots will spread m the country fer and near, an 
Satan has not gien un time to leave his secret behmd nn.’ 

‘Ton may say that, GaSer Gnmesby,’ said the hostler m 
return , ‘ I have earned a horse to Wayland Smith myself, for 
he p^ed all famers m this country ’ 

‘Did you see him 1 ’ said Dame Ahson Crane, mistress of the 
mn bearmg that sign, and deigning to term ‘ husband ’ the owner 
thereof a meem-lookmg hop o’-my-thumb sort of TOrson, whoso 
halting gait, and long neck, and meddlmg, henpecked insignifi- 
cance are supposed to have given ongin to the celebrated old 
English tune of ‘ My Dame hath n lame tame Crane.’ 
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On this occasion be claq>M onfc n ropchlion of )iis -ivifeV 
qnesUoii, ‘Didst see tlie devil, Jack Jlo^Uer, I 

‘And wbat if I did sec uii, Alusier (kune? ro])licd Jnek 
Hostler, for, like all the rest of the household, ho paid as httlo 
respect ’to his master as his mistress herself did 

‘ Nay, nought, Jack Hostler,’ leplicd thcjncinc IMaster Crane, 
‘only if you saiv the devil, metluiiks I noiild like to kuon nliat 
nn ’s like V 

‘ You wiH know that one day, l^Iaster Crane,’ said Ins help- 
mate, ‘an ye mend not 3 mur manner', and mmd}oui hu^inu^s 
leaving off such idle palahras But tinly, Jack Hostler, I should 
be ^d to know myself vhat like the fellow i\as ’ 

‘why, dame,’ said the ho'^tler, more rcspcclfulh, ‘as for 
what he was like I cannot toD, nor no man else, for ivhy I ncier 
saw un.’ 

‘And how didst thou get thine errand done,’ said Gafifcr 
Gnmesby, ‘ if thou seedst him not 1 ’ 

‘Why, I had schoolmaster to write down ailment o’ nag,' 
said Jack Hostler , ‘ and I v.cnt wi’ the ugliest slip of a boy for 
my guide as ever man cut out o’ hme-tree root to please a child 
withah’ 

‘ And what was it 1 and did it cure your nag, Jack Hostler ? ' 
was uttered and echoed by ah nho stood around 

‘Why, how can I teh you what it v,asV said the hostler , 
‘ sunply it smelled aud tasted — for I did make hold to put a 
pea’s substance into my mouth — hke hart<5horii and savin 
mixed with vinegar , but then no hartshorn and savin ever 
wrought so speedy a cure And I am dreading that, if Way- 
land Smith be gone, the hots will have more power over horse 
and cattle ’ 

The pnde of art, which is certainly not inferior in its 
inflimnce to any other pride whatever, here so far operated 
” o^yland Smith that, notwithstanding the obvious danger 
ot his being recogmsed, he could not help winlang to Tres- 
silia^ and smihng mystenously, as if tnmnphing in the nn- 
douhted evidence of his vetermary slolL In the meanwhile, 
tne aisconrse confcmued. 

f Lt it he so, said a grave man in black, the companion 
Grmeshy — ‘een let us pensh under the evil God 
een^ ns, rather than the devil be our doctor’ 

TTfAoff ^ ’ ‘and I marvel at Jack 
er that he would peril his own soul to cure the bowels 
01 a nag 
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‘Very true, mistress,’ said Jack Hostler, ‘but the nag was 
my master’s , and bad it been )’ours, I think j'e would ha^ held 
me cheap enoii an I had feared the devil when the poor beast 
was in such a takmg For the rest, let the clergy look to it 
Every man to his craft, says the proverb — the parson to the 
prayer-book and the groom to his currycomb ’ 

‘ I vow,’ said Dame Crane, ‘ I think Jack Hostler speaks like 
a good Chnstian and a faithful servant, who wiU spare neither 
body nor soul m his master’s servica However, the devil has 
hfted him m time, for a constable of the hundred came hither 
this mommg to get old Gaffer Pmniewmks, the tner of witches, 
to go with him to the Vale of Whitehorse to comprehend Way 
land Smith, and put him to his probation. I helped Pinnie- 
vnnks to Parpen his pincers and his poking-awl, and I saw the 
warrant from Justice Blmdas ’ 

‘Pooh — pooh, the devil would laugh both at Blmdas and 
his warrant, constable and 'witch-finder to boot,’ said old Dame 
Crank, the Papist laundress, ‘Wayland Smith’s flesh would 
mmd Pinmewinks' awl no more than a cambnc ruff minds a 
hot mccadiUoe needle But tell me, gentlefolks, if the devil 
ever had such a hand among ye, as to snatch away your smiths 
and your artists from under your nose, when the good abbots 
of Abmgdon bad their ownl By Our Lady, nol they had 
their hallowed tapers, and their holy water, and their rehcs, 
and what not, could send the foulest fiends a paclong Go ask 
a heretic parson to do the hke. But ours were a comfortable 
people’ 

‘Very true. Dame Crank,’ said tbe hostler j ‘so said Simp- 
kins of Simonbum when the curate kissed his wife — “ They 
are a comfortable people,” said ha’ 

‘Sflence, thou foul-mouthed vermin,’ said Dame Crank, ‘is 
it fit for a heretic horse boy hke thee to handle such a teict as 
the Cathohc clergy 1 ’ 

‘ In troth no, dame,’ rephed the man of oats , ‘ and as you 
yourself are now no text for their handlmg, dame, whatever 
may have been tbe case m your day, I think we had e’en better 
leave un alone.’ 

At this last exchange of sarcasm. Dame Crank set up her 
throat, and began a homble exclamation agamst Jack Hostler, 
under cover of which Tressflian and his attendant escaped mto 
the house. 

They had no sooner entered a private chamber, to which 
Goodman Crane hunaelf had condescended to usher them, and 
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despatched their worthy and obsequious host on the e^and of 
procuring wine and refreshment, than Wayland Smith began 
to gi^® "vent to his self-importance 

‘ You see, sir,’ said he, addressmg Tressihan, ‘ that I nothing 
fabled m assertmg that I possessed fully the mighty mystery 
of a famer, or mareschal, as the French more honourably term 
us. These dog-hostlers, who, after ah, are the better judges 
m such a case, know what credit they should attach to my 
medicaments I call you to witness, worshipful Master Tres- 
sihan, that nought, save the voice of calumny and the hand of 
mahcious violence, hath driven me forth from a station in which 
I held a place alike useful and honoured ’ 

‘1 bear witness, my friend, hut wdl reserve my hstening,’ 
answered Tressihan, ‘for a safer time, unless, indeed, you 
deem it essential to your reputation to be translated, like 
your late dwelling, by the assistance of a flash of fire. For 
you see your best fiiends reckon you no better than a mere 
sorcerer ’ 

‘Now, Heaven forgive them,’ said the artist, ‘who confound 
learned skfll with umawful magic ' 1 trust a man may be as 

skfiful, or more so, than the best chirurgeon ever meddled with 
horse-flesh, and yet may he upon the matter little more than 
other ordinary men, or at the worst no conjurer’ 

‘ God forbid else ' ’ said Tressihan ‘ But be silent just for 
the present, smce here comes mme host with an assistant, who 
seems somethmg of the least ’ 

Everybody about the inn. Dame Crank herseK included, 
had been mdeed so interested and agitated by the story they 
had heard of Wayland Smith, and by the new, varying, and 
more marvellous editions of the mcident, which arrived from 
various quarters, that mme hosi^ m his righteous determma- 
tion to accommodate his guests, had been able to ohtam the 
assistance of none of his household, saving that of a httle 
boy, a jumor tapster, of about twelve years (nd, who was called 
SaiTOSon 

‘1 wish,’ he said, apologiSmg to his guests, as he set down 
a flagon of sack, and promised some food immediately — ‘I 
wish the devil had flown away with my wife and my whole 
fainily i^tead of this Wayland Smith, wno, I daresay, after all 

^id and done, was much less worthy of the distinction which 
oatan has done mm ’ 

Q opimon with you, good fellow,’ rephed Wayland 

► un , and I will drmk to you upon that argument.’ 
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‘ Not that I would justify any man who deals with the devil,’ 
said mine host, after having pledged Waylaud in a rousmg 
draught of sack, ‘but that — saw ye ever bettor sack, my 
masters 1 — but that, I say, a man had better deal with a dozen 
cheats and scoundrel fellows, such as this Waylond Smith, than 
with a devil mcamate, that takes possession of house and home, 
bed and board’ 

The poor fellow’s detail of gnovances was here mterrupted 
by the shriU voice of his helpmate, screaming from the kitchen, 
to which he mstantly hobbled, cravmg pardon of his guests 
Ho was no sooner gone than Waylond Smith expressed, by 
every contemptuous epithet in the language, his utter scorn 
for a umcompoop who stuck his head under his wife’s apron- 
stnng , and mtimated that, savmg for the sake of the horses, 
which required both rest and food, he would advise his worship- 
fill Master Trassdian to push on a stage farther, rather than 
pay a reckomng to such a mean-spmted, crow-trodden, hen- 
pecked coxcomb os Gaffer Crane 
The amval of a large dish of good cow-heel and bacon 
something soothed the asperity of the artist, which wholly 
vamshed oefore a choice capon, so delicately roasted that ‘ the 
lard frothed on it,’ said liVayland, ‘ like May dew on a hly ’ , and 
both Gaffer Crane and his good dame became, m his eyes, very 
painstakmg, accommodating, obhgmg persons 

According to the manners of the tunes, the master and his 
attendant sat at the same table, and the latter observed, with 
regret, how httle attention 'Ti^ihan paid to his meat Ho 
recollected, mdeed, the pam he had given by mentiomng the 
maiden m whose company he had first seen him , but, fearful 
of touchmg upon a topic too tender to be tampered with, he 
chose to ascribe his abstmenoe to another canse. 

‘ This fare is perhaps too coarse for your worship,’ said 'Way- 
land, as the limbs of the capon disappeared before his own 
exertions , ‘but had yon dwelt as long as I have done m yonder 
dungeon, which Flibbertigibbet has translated to the upper 
element, a place where I dared hardly broil my food, lest the 
smoke should be seen without, you would think a lair capon a 
more welcome damty ’ 

‘ If you are pleased, fiiend,’ said TressihaUj ‘ it is welL Never- 
theless, hasten thy meal if thou const, for this place is unfinendly 
to thy safety, and my concerns crave traveUmg ’ 

Allowmg, therefore, their horses no more rest than was 
absolutely necessary for them, they pursued their journey by a 
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forced marcli' as far as Bradford, where they reposed them- 
selves for the mght 

The next mommg found them early travellers And, not to 
fatigue the reader with unnecessary particulars, they traversed 
without adventure the counties of Wiltshire and Somerset, and, 
about noon of the third day after Tressilian’s leaving Cumnor, 
arrived at Sir Hugh Robsart’s seat, called Lidcote Hall, on the 
frontiers of Devonshire. 



CHAPTER XII 


Ah me 1 the flower and blossom of yonr house, 

The wind hath blown away to other towers 

Joanna Baillie’s Famxly Legend, 

T he ancient seat of Lidcote Hall was situated near the 
village of the same name, and adjoined the wild and 
extensive forest of Exmoor, plentifully stocked with 
Mine, in which some ancient nghts belonging to the Rohsart 
ramilv entitled Sir Hugh to pursue his favounte amusement of 
the chase. The old mansion was a low, venerable buildmg, oc- 
cupying a considerable space of ground, which was surrounded 
by a deep moat, 'fhe approach and drawbndge were defended 
by an octagonal tower, of ancient bnckivorki but so dothed 
with ivy and other creepers that it was difBcnlt to discover of 
what materials it was constructed- The angles of this tower 
were each decorated with a turret, whimsicalfy various m form 
and in size, and, therefore, very unhke the monotonous stone 
pepper boxes which, in modem Gothic architecture, are em- 
ployed for the same purpose One of these turrets ivas square, 
and occupied as a clock-nouse. But the clock was now standing 
stiU — a circumstance pecubarly striking to Tressilian, because 
the good old kmght, among other harmless peoulianties, had 
a fidgety anxiety about the exact measurement of time, very 
common to those who have a great deal of that commoditj' to 
dispose of, and find it he heavy upon their hands — just as we 
see shopkeepers amuse themselves with taking an exart account 
of their stock at the time there is least demand for it 
The entrance to the courtyard of the old mansion lay through 
an archway, surmounted by the aforesaid tower, but the draw- 
bridge was down, and one leaf of the iron studded folduig-doors 
^od carelessly open. Tressilian hastily rode over the draw- 
bndge, entered the courl^ and began to call loudly on the 
domestics by their names For some time ho was only answered 
by the echoes and the howling of the hounds, whoso kennel lay 
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at no OTcat distance from the mansion, and -vras surrounded by 
the same moat At length W ill Badger, the old and favourite 
attendant of the Imight, vho acted alike as squire of his body 
and superintendent of his sports, made his appearance ihe 
stout, Aveather-beaten forester shoved great signs of joy when 

he recognised ^Ihessilian i i 

‘Ijord love 30U,’ he said, ‘Master Edmund, be it thou in 
flc-h and fell ’ Then thou mayest do some good on Sir Hugh, 
for it pa'5'^es the vit of man — that is, of mine own, and the 
curate s, and i\rastcr jMumblazen’s — to do aught vi’ un ’ 

‘ Is Sir Hugh then norse since I went away, Will I ’ demanded 
Trcs-ihan 

‘For vorse m body — no, he is much better,’ rephed the 
domedic, ‘but he is clean mazed as it were — eats and drinks 
as ho was wont, but sleeps not, or rather wakes not, for he is 
CNcr in a ''Ort of twilight, that is neither sleepmg nor wakmg. 
Dame Swmeford thought it was like the dead palsy “ But no 
— no, dame,’ ‘'aid I, “ it is the heart — it is the heart ” ’ 

‘ Can ye not <51 ir his mind to any pastimes ? ’ said Tressihan 
‘He n clean and quite off his sports,’ said WiU Badger, 
‘ hath neither touched backgammon or shovel-hoard, nor lookea 
on the hig hook of harrowtrj’ wi’ Master Mumblazen I 
let the cluck run dowm, thinking the missing the hell might 
f^umcwhit mo\e Inin, for )ou know, Master Edmund, he wa^ 
particnhir in countuig time , but be never said a word on ’t, so 
1 111-13 e’en <-01 the old chime a-towhng again I made bold 
to Ue vd on Bungay’s tail too, and you know what a round 
riting that would hi cost me once a-day, hut he minded the 
|)x»r t>ko " vhme no more than a madgc-howlet whooping down 
th'* t hiinno) ‘-0 the c.i‘'e is bejmnd me ’ 

‘ I hun ^h'dt tell me the rest within doors, Will Meanwhile, 
W ihi-' )>er- .11 he la’on to the buttery, and used with respect 
Him a Hi” n of art ’ 



honc‘>l a faced fellow have 

1 ^ '''dmn into .1 low parlour, and went, at 

1 itc nui'-ter wa*?, lest the sudden 

uiul proposed ‘'on-in-laiv, should 
. -i V 't - iivi rttumed Immediatoly, and said 
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that Sir Hugh was dozing m his elbow chair, but that Master 
Mumhlazen would acquaint Master Tressihan the instant he 
awaked. 

‘ But it is chance if he knows you,’ said the huntsman, ‘ for 
he has forgotten the name of every hound in the pack I 
thought about a week since he had gotten a favourable turn 
“Saddle me old Sorrel,” said he, suddenly, after he had taken 
his usual mght-draught out of the great silver grace-cup, “ and ^ 
take the hounds to Mount Hazelhurst to morrow ” Glad men ' 
were we all, and out we hod bun m the morning, and he rode 
to cover as usual, with never a word spoken but that the wind 
was south and the scent would ha But ere we had uncoupled 
the hounds, he began to stare round him, like a man that wakes 
suddenly out of a dream — turns hndle and walks back to hall 
agam, and leaves us to hunt at leisure by ourselves, if we hsted.’ 

‘You tell a heavy tale, Will,’ replied Tressihan, ‘but God 
must help us — there is no aid in man ’ 

‘ Then you bnng us no news of young Mistress Amy 1 But 
what need I ask — your brow tells the story Ever I hoped 
that, if any man could or would track her, it must be you 
All ’s over and lost now But if ever I have that Varney within 
reach of a flight-shot, I will bestow a forked shaft on hun, 
and that I swear by salt and bread ’ 

As he spoke, the door opened, and Master Mumblazen 
appeared — a withered, thm, elderly gentleman, with a cheek 
like a wmter apple, and his grey hair partly concealed by a 
small high ha^ shaped hke a cone, or rather like such a straw- 
berry-ha&et as London frmterers exhibit at their wmdows 
He was too sententious a person to waste words on mere saluta- 
tion , so, having welcomed Tressdian with a nod and a shake of 
the hand, he beckoned him to follow to Sir Hugh’s great chamber, 
which the good knight usually inhabited W ill Badger followed, 
unasked, anxious to see whether his master would be reheved 
from his state of apathy by the amval of Tressihan 

In a long low parlour, amply furnished with implements of 
the chase, and with silvan trophies, by a massne stone chimney, 
over which hung a sword and suit of armour, somewhat obscured 
by neglect, sat Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidcote, a man of laige 
sire, which had been only kept withm moderate compass bj' the 
con^nt use of violent exercise It seemed to Tressilinn that 
the lethargy under winch his old friend appeared to labour 
had, even during his few weeks’ absence, adden bulk to his per 
son , at least it had obviously diminished the vivacity of his 
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eye which, as they entered, first followed IVlaster j\rmnl)lazen 
slowly to a large oaken desk, on ^^hlch a ponderous volume laj 
open, and then rested, as if in uncertainty, on the stranger who 
had entered along mth him The curate, a grey-headed clergj’- 
man, who had been a confessor m the days of Queen i\rar), sat 
mth a hook in Ins hand in another recess in the apartment 
He, too, signed a mournful greeting to Tressilian, and laid his 
hook aside, to watch the eifect his appearance should produce 
on the afflicted old man 

As Tressihan, his own eyes filling fast mth tcais, approached 
more and more nearly to the father of his betrothed bride, Sir 
Hugh’s intelhgence seemed to revive He sighed hcaMly, as 
one who awakens Irom a state of stuxior, a slight con%ulsion 
passed over his features, he oiiened his arms vitlioufc speaking 
a word, and, as Tressilian threw himself into them, he folded 
him to his bosom 

‘There is something left to live for 3’’et,’ were the first words 
he uttered , and while he spoke, he gave vent to his feelings in 
a paroxysm of weepmg, the tears chasing each other down his 
sonhnmt cheeks and long white beard, 

‘I ne’er thought to have thanked God to see my master 
weep,’ said Wdl Badger, ‘hut now I do, though I am like to 
weep for company ’ 

^ ‘ I will ask thee no questions,’ said the old knight — ‘ no ques- 
tions — none, Edmimd, thou hast not found her, or so found 
her that she were better lost,’ 


Tressdian was unable to reply, otherwise than by nutting his 
Imnds before his face 

‘It is enough — it is enough. But do not thou veep for her, 
Edmund. I have cause to weep, for she was my (Hughter , 
mon cause to rejoice, that she did not become thy wife 
Great God ' Thou knowest best what is good for us It was 
lightly prayer that I should see Amy and Edmund wedded , 
had it been granted, it had now been gall added to bitterness ’ 
‘Be comforted, my friend,’ said the curate, addressmg Sm 
t^gh, it cannot he that the daughter of all our hopes and 
aSaefrons js the vile creature you would bespeak her.’ 

Cm no, r^hed Sir Hugh, impatiently, ‘ I were wrong to name 
roadiy the base thing she is become , there is some new court 
^me warrant me It is honour enough for the daughter 

- Be nshire clown to he the leman of a gay courtier — 

of Varney, whose grandsire was relieved by my 
lather, when his fortune was broken, at the battle of — the battle 
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of — whero Ricliard was slain , out on my memory ! and I war- 
rant none of you will help me ’ 

‘ The battle of Bosworth,’ said Master Mumblazon, ‘ stncken 
between Eichard Crookback and Henry Tudor, ^udsiro of the 
Queen that now is, prmo Henna Septimt, and in the year one 
thousand four hundred and eighty five jx)st Chnstiim natum ’ * 
‘Ay, even so,’ said the old knight, ‘every child knows it 
But my poor head forgets all it should remember, and re- 
members only what it would most wilhngly forget My brain 
has been at fault, Tressilian, almost ever smee thou hast been 
away, and even yet it hunts counter ’ i 

‘Your worship,’ said the good clerg}Tiian, ‘had better retire 
to your apartment, and tty to sleep for a little space the 
physician left a composing draught, and our Great Physician 
bos commanded us to use earthly means, that we may be 
strengthened to sustain the trials He sends us ’ 

‘ True — true, old fhend,’ said Sir Hugh, ‘ and we will bear our 
tnals manfully We have lost but a woman See, Tressilianj' 
— he drew from his bosom a long ringlet of fair hair — ‘see 
this look 1 I tell thee, Edmund, the very mght she disappeared, 
when she bid me good even, ns she was wont^ she bung about 
my neck and fondled me more than usual , and I, like an old 
fool, held her by this lock, until she took her scissors, severed 
it, and left it in my hand — os all I was ever to see more of her I ’ 
Tressiban was unable to reply, well judging what a com- 
pbcation of feelings must have crossed the bosom of the un- 
happy fugitive at that cruel moment The clergyman was 
about to speak, but Sir Hugh interrupted him 

‘ I know what you would say. Master Curate — after aU, it is 
but a lock of woman's tresses, and by woman shame, and am, 
and death came into an innocent world. And learned Master 
Mumblazen, too, can say scholarly thmgs of tbeir mfenonty ’ 

‘ Cfest Vhomme,’ said Master Mumblazen, 'qin se bast, et gut 
conseiUe ’ 

‘True,’ said Sir Hugh, ‘and we will bear ua therefore, hke 
men who have both mettle and wisdom m us. Tressihan, thou 
art as welcome as if though hadst brought better news But we 
have spoken too long chy-bpped. Amy, fill a cup of wme to 
Edmund and another to me ’ ‘Then instantly recollectmg ithat 
he had called upon her who could not hear, he shook his head, 
and said to the clergyman, ‘ This gnef is to my bewildered mmd 
what the church of Lidcote is to our park we may lose' our- 

' [Compare p 02, where the hattle of Stoke Is spoken of.] ' ' 
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selves among tbe briars and thickets foi a little sjiaccj but from 
the end of each avenue we see the ohl gicy slccplc and tlie 
grave of my forefathers I would I neie to travel that road 

to-morrow'’ . i m 

Tressilian and the curate joined in uigiiig i)ie cxliaustca old 

man to lay himself to rest, and at length pi c\ ailed ’j'rcs‘>ilmn 

remained by his pillow till he saw that slumber at- length suiiK 
down on him, and then letumed to consult iiith tlie curat'C 
,what steps should be adopted in these uiiliapp) cn cum stances 
. They could not exclude from these deliberations I^Inster 
Michael Mumhlazen , and they admitted him the more readily 
that, besides what hopes they entci tamed from Ids sagacity, 
they knew him to be so great a friend to tacitiinnty that there 
was no doubt of his keeping counsel He was an old bachelor 
of good family, but small fortune, and distantly related tn the 
house of Robsart , m virtue of which connexion, Lidcotc Hall 
had been honoured with his residence for the last tiveiit)’’ years 
His company was agreeable to Sir Hugh, chiefly on account of 
his profound learning, which, though it only related to lieraldry 
and genealogy, with such scraps ot histor}’’ as connected them- 
selves with these subjects, was precisely of a land to captivate 
the good old knight , besides the convenience which he found 
in having a friend to appeal to, when his own memoiy, as fre- 
quently happened, proved infirm, and played him false concem- 
mg names and dates, which, and all similar deficiencies, Master 
Michael Mumhlazen supplied with due brenty and discretion 
And, mdeed, in matters concerning the modem world, he often 
gave, m his enigmatical and heraldic phrase, advice which was 
well worth attendmg to, or, m Will Badger’s language, started 
the ^me while others heat the bush 

‘We have had an unhappy time of it with the good knight. 
Master Edmund,’ said the curate ‘I have not suffered so 
much smee I was torn away from my beloved flock, and com- 
pelled to abandon them to the Romish wolves ’ 

‘That was in teHio Manco/ said Master Mumhlazen 
In the name of Heaven,’ continued the curate, ‘teU us, 
nas your time been better spent than ours, or have yon any 
news or that unhappy maiden, who, being for so many years the 
principal joy of "Qiis broken-down house, is now proved our 
^eatest nnhappm^s 1 Have you not at least discovered her 

rephed Tressiliam ‘ Know you Cuinnor Place, near 
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‘ Surely,’ said the clergyman , ‘it was a house of removal for 
the monks of Abingdon.’ 

‘ "Whose arms,’ said Master Michael, ‘ I have seen over a stone 
chimney in the hall — a cross patonce betwixt four martlets ’ 

‘There,’ said Tressilian, ‘this unhappy maiden resides, in 
company with the villain "Varney But for a strange mishap, 
my sword had revenged all our injuries, as well as hers, on his 
worthless head.' 

‘ Thank God, that kept thmo hand from blood guiltiness, 
rash young man ! ’ answered the curate ‘ “ "Vengeance is mine, 
saith the ^rd, and I wiU repay it ” It were better study to 
free her from the viUam’s nets of infamy ’ 

‘ They are-called, m heraldry, laquei amoris, or lacs d’amotir,’ 
said Mumblazen 

‘ It IS in that I require your aid, my friends,’ said Tressilian , 
‘ I am resolved to accuse this villain, at the very foot of the 
throne, of falsehood, seduction, and breach of hospitable laws, 
The Queen shall hear me, though the Earl of Leicester, the 
■viUam’s patron, stood at her nght hamL’ 

‘Her Grace,’ said the curate, ‘hath set a comely example of 
contmence to her subjects, and -will doubtless do justice on this 
inhospitable robber But weft thou not better apply to the 
Earl of Leicester, in the first place, for justice on his servant 1 
If he grants it, thou dost save the risk of making thj^elf a 
powerful adversary, which wiU certomly chance if, in the first 
instance, you accuse his master of the horse and pnme favounte 
before the Queen.’ 

‘My mmd revolts from your counsel,’ said Tressihan. ‘I 
cannot brook to plead my noble patron’s cause — the un- 
happy Amy’s cause — before any one save my lawful sovereign 
Leicester, thou mlt say, is noble, be it so, he is but a subject 
hke ourselves, and I wdl not carry my plamt to him, if I can 
do better Still, I -will think on what thou hast said , but I 
must have your assistance to perpuade the good Su Hugh to 
make me his commissioner and fiduciary m this matter, for it 
IS m hiB name I must speak, and not in my own Since she is 
so far changed as to dote upon this empty profligate courtier, 
he shall at least do her the justice which is yet in ms power ’ 

‘ Better she died caelebs and sine prole,’ said Mumblazen, with 
more animation than he usually expressed, ‘ than part, per pale, 
the noble coat of Robsart -with that of such a miscreant I ’ 

‘ If it be your object, as I cannot question,’ said the clergy- 
man, ‘to save, as much as is yet possible, the credit of this 
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unhappy young woman, I repeat, you sliould aj)])]}', in t]»e first 
instance, to the Earl of Leicester Ho is as absolute in Ins 
household as the Queen in liei hingdom, and if he expresses to 
Vamey that such is his pleasure, her honour uill not stand so 
pubhcly committed 

T X JT IVcs.iliaii, eagerly, ‘ and 

I thank you for pomtipg out ^^dlat I oveilookcd in my haste I 

T hesougbt grace of Leicester but 

I could Imeel to the proud Dudley, if doing so could remove 
one shade of shame fiom this unliappy damsel You inll assist 
Rohsaru’ necessary poveis fiom Sir Hugh 

nodded“stnt tbe l.cmld 
‘You must hold yourselves also in readiness to tcstifv in 

the 30h.tude wh,ch He 

SgeS’ ’aerX*^ 

m the gSdeJ;> M«mbla.en. ■ and;,<,..«„« 

SollbT:odT\"CnTet„t„r“var‘’ 

russet cloak, so that I saw not Inf f ^as muffled in a 

as they heard me rustle amnno-cf Vi ^ ^ SCTarated hastily, 
turnJber boadlSlteg 

of hSgbfanYrt »" ‘I'e day 

^oom, attned m his livenes hold ^ ^ Varney’s 

Amy’s palfrey, bndled anrl’ ca^irii master s horse and Mistress 
the churchyard’ ^ behmd the waU of 

‘And now IS she fonnfi j 
retirement,' said Tressdian “'PK. n’’ “ P’“=« °f 

and I weU wish he imv rlon ^ken m the maimer, 

conviction down his false^ fhrnJf i ^ “^3" fP^ust 

journey Do you. gS ‘oHiL ^ P^o fo^ “y 
su^ powers as are needful patron to grant me 

‘ He IS ?fA i ! room 

grant tmVe>\4T?ell‘ “tt 
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'Patience and Vamey,’ said Mnmblazen, 'is worse heraldry 
than metal npon metal He is more false than a siren, more 
rapacions than a griffin, more poisonous than a wyvem, and 
more cruel than a hon rampant.’ 

‘ Yet I douht much,’ said the curate, ‘ whether we can with 
aU nght ask from Sir Hugh Rohsart, hemg m his present con- 
dition, any deed deputing his paternal nghtm Mistress Amy to 
whomsoever ’ 

‘Your reverence need not douht that,’ said Will Badger, 
who entered as he spoke, ‘ for I will lay my hfe he is another 
man when he wakes than he has hcen these thirty days past.’ 

‘Ay, Wdl,’ said the curate, ‘hast thou then so much con- 
fidence m Doctor Diddleum’s draught ? ’ 

' ‘ Not a whit,’ said Will, ‘heoanse Piaster ne’er tasted a dro^ 
on ’t, seemg it was emptied out hy the housemaid. But here s 
a gentleman, who came attending on Master Tressilian, has 
mven Sir Hugh a draught that is worth twenty of j^on un I 
have spoken ounningly with him, and a better farner, or one 
who hath a more just notion of horse and dog adment, I have 
never seen , and such a one would never he unjust to a Chns- 
tian maa’ 

‘ A famer 1 you saucy groom And by whose authority, 
pray 1 ’isaid thoicurate, rising m surprise and mdignation , ‘ or 
who wiU he warrant for this new physician t ' i 

’ ‘For authority, an it hke your reverence, he had mme , and 
'for warrant, I trust I have not been five-and-twenty years m 
this house without having nght to warrant the giving, of a 
draught to beast or body — I who can gie a drench, and a hall, 
and bleed, or hhster, if need, to my very self’ 

The counsellors of the house of Rohsart thought it meet to 
carry this information instantly to Tressilian, who as speedily 
summoned before him Wayland Smith, and demanded of him 
(m pnvate, however)^ by what authonty he had ventured to 
administer any medicine to Sir Hugh Rohsart. 

‘ Why,’ replied the artist, ‘ your worship cannot hutremomhor 
that I told you I had made more progress into my master s 
I mean the learned Doctor Doboobie’s — mj'stery than he was 
wilhng to own , and, indeed, half of his quarrel and malice 
against me was, that, besides that I got something too deep 
into his secrets, several discerning persons, and particularly 
a buxom young widow of Abingdon, preferred mj prcscnptions 
to his ’ 

‘None of thy buffoonery, sir,’ said Tressilian, sternly ‘If 
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tliovi bast trifled with us — uiiicli luore, if iboii lint^t done angbt 
that may prejudice Sir Hugh Robsart’s health — thou shalt iind 
thy grave at the bottom of a tm mine ’ 

‘ 1 know too little of the great atcanum to convert the ore 
to gold,’ said Wayland, firmlja ‘ But truce to jour appre- 
hensions, Master 'rressiliain I understood the good knight’s 
case, from what Master William Badger told me, and I hope 
I am able enough to administer a poor do^e ol mandragora, 
which, wth the sleep that must needs follov, 1^5 all that Sir 
Hugh Kohsart requires to settle his distraught hnniis ’ 

‘1 trust thou dealest fairly ivith me, Waylund 1 ’ said 
Tressihan, 


‘ Most fairly and honestly, as the event shall show,’ replied 
the artist ‘ What would it avail me to harm the poor old 
man for whom you arc interested? — you, to nhom I one it 
that Gaffer Pinmewinks is not even now rending mj^ flesh and 
smews with his accursed pincers, and probing every mole in 
my body with his sharpened awl — a murrain on the hands which 
forged it ' — m order to find out the witch’s mark ? I trust to 
yoke myself as a humble follower to your w orship’s train, and 
I oMy wish to have my faith judged of by the result of the 
good knight’s slumbers ’ 

Wayland Smith was right in his prognostication The 
^dative draught which his skill had prejiared, and Will 
Badgers confidence had administered, was attended ivith the 
effects The patient’s sleep was long and 
n^ltl^l , and the poor old knight awoke, humbled indeed m 
thought, and weak in firame, yet a much better judge of what 
^er was subjected to his intellect than he had been for some 
^toe past res^ted for a while the proposal made by his 
i^nds that Tressilian should undertake a joumej'^ to court, to 
attempt the recovery of his daughter, and the redress of her 
^ongs, in so frr as they might yet be repaired, ‘ Let her go,’ 
he said , she is hut a hawk that goes down the wind , I would 
not be^w even a whistle to reclaim her ’ But though he for 
some time mamtained this argument, he was at length con- 
^ced it w^ his duty to take the part to which natural affec- 
on umlined mm, and consent that such efforts as could yet 
e maim snould be used by Tressihan m behalf of his daughter 
®^“®°^bed, therefore, a warrant of attorney, such as the 
curate s skiU enabled hun to draw up , for in those simple days 

c were often the advisers of their flock in law as well 
as m Uospek 
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All matters were prepared for Tressilian’s second departure 
withm twenty-four hours after he had returned to Lidcote Hall , 
but one material circumstance had been forgotten, which was 
first called to the remembrance of Tressdian by Master Mum- 
blazeiu ‘Ton are gomg to court, Master Tressdian,’ said he, 
‘ you will please remember that your blazonry must be argent 
and or, no other tmotures wdl pass current ’ The remark 
was equally just and embarrassmg To prosecute a suit at 
court, ready money was as mdispensable even in the golden days 
of Elizabeln as at any succeeding period, and it was a com- 
modity httle at the command of the inhabitants ot Lidcote HaU. 
Tressilian was hims elf poor , llie revennes of good Sir Hugh 
Robsart were consumed, and even anticipated, m his hospitable 
mode of hving , and it was finally necessary that the herald, 
who started the doubt, should himself solve it. Master Michael 
Mumblazen did so by produomg a bag of money, contaimng 
nearly three hundred pounds m gold and silver of vanous com- 
age, the savmra of twenty years , which he now, without 
speakmg a syllable upon the subject, dedicated to the service 
of the patron whose shelter and protection had given him the 
means of makmg this httle hoard. Tressdian accepted it with- 
out affectmg a moment’s hesitation, and a mutual grasp of the 
hand was all that passed betwixt them, to express the pleasure 
which the one felt in dedicating his all to such a purpose, and 
that which the other received fi:om fiiidmg so matenal an 
obstacle to the success of his loumey so suddenly removed, 
and m a manner so unexpecteo. 

Whde Tressihan was making preparations for his departure 
early the ensuing monung, T^yland Smith desired to speak 
with him j and, expressmg his hope that he had been pleased 
with the operation of his medicme m behalf of Sir Hugh 
Robsart, added his desire to accompany him to court. This 
was indeed what Tressdian himself had several times thought 
of, for the shrewdness, alertness of understanding, and vanoty 
of resource which this fellow hod e.vhibited dunng the time 
they had travelled together, had made him sensible that his 
assistance might be of importance. But then Waylaud was m 
danger from the grasp of law, and of this Tressihan reminded 
him, mentiomng something, at the same time, of the pincers of 
Pinmewmks and the warrant of Master Justice Bhndas Waj - 
land Smith laughed both to scorn. 

‘ See you, sir 1 ’ said ho, ‘ I have changed my garb from that 
of a famer to a serving-man , hut were it still as it was, look 
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at my mustaoliios , tliey now bang down, I will but turn them 
up, and dye them with a tmcture that I know oi, and the 
de^ will scarce know me again ’ 

He accompanied these woids with the appropriate action, 
and in less than a minute, by setting up his mustachios and 
his hair, he seemed a different person from him that had hut 
now entered the loom Still, however, Tressihan hesitated 
to accept his services, and the artist became proportioiiably 
urgent. 

‘ I owe you hfe and hmb,’ he said, ‘ and I would fain pay a 
part of the debt, especially as I know from Will Badger on 
what dangerous service youi worship is bound. I do not, 
indeed, pretend to be what is called a man of mettle — one of 
those ruffling tear-cats, who mamtain their master’s quarrel 
with sivord and buckler Nay, I am even one of those who hold 
the end of a feast better than the beginning of a fray But I 
know that I can serve your worship bettei in such quest as 
yours than any of these sword-and-dagger men, and that my 
head will be worth an hundred of their hands’ 

Tressihan stdl hesitated. He knew not much of this 
strange fellow, and w^as doubtful how far he could repose 
m him the confidence necessary to render bun an useful 
attendant upon the present emergency Ere he had come to 
a determination, the trampling of a horse was heard in the 
courtyard, and Master Mumblazen and Will Badger both 
entered hastily into Tressihan’s chamber, speaking almost at 
the same moment. 

‘ Here is a servmg-man on the bonniest grey tit I ever see’d 
m mjr life,’ said WiU Badger, who got the start, — ‘having 
on his arm a silver cogmzance, bemg a fire-drake holding in 
his month a hnck-bat, under a coronet of an earl’s degree,’ 
said Master Mumblazen, ‘ and bearmg a letter sealed of the 
same ’ 

Tressihan took the letter, which was addressed ‘To the 
worshipful Master Edmund Tressihan, our loving kinsman — 
^ese nde, nde, nde — for thy life, for thy life, for thy hfe ’ 
He then opened ifi and found the following contents . — 

Master^ressiliau’, our good Eriend and Cousin — 

We are at present so ill at ease, and otherwise so un- 
appiiy circumstenced, that we are desirous to have around us 
ose ot OUT friends on whose loving-kmdness we can most 
specially repose confidence , amongst whom we hold our good 
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^Master Trcssihan one of the foremost and nearest^ botli in good 
■mil and good abiht} Wo therefore praj' 3 on, mth yonr most 
con^enlent speed, to repair to our poor lodging at Say’s Court, 
near Deptford, whore wo mil treat farther mtli joii of matters 
•which wo deem it not fit to commit unto ivnting And so 
we hid 3 'ou heartil) farewell, hcing }our lomng kinsman to 
command, 

‘RATCLinrE, Earl of Sossex.’ 

‘Send up the messenger instantl}', Will Badger,’ said Tres- 
silian , and ns the man entered the room ho exclaimed, ‘ Aha, 
Stei ens, is it 3 on 1 how does my good lord 1 ’ 

‘111, Master Trcssihau,’ was the messenger’s reply, ‘and 
hanng therefore the more need of good finends around mm ’ 

‘ But what IS m 3 lord’s malady I ’ said 'IVessdian, anxiously 
‘ I heard nothing of Ins being ill ’ 

‘ I know not, sir,’ replied the man , ‘ ho is very ill at ease 
The leeches are at a stand, and many of his household suspect 
foul nractice — mtehcraft, or worse ’ 

‘AVliat are the s 3 Tnptoms 1 ’ said Wayland Smith, stepping 
forward hastily 

‘ Anan 1 ’ said the messenger, not comprehending his 
meaning . 

‘ What does ho ail 1 ’ said Wayland , ‘ whore lies his disease 1 ’ 

The man looked at Tressilian, as if to know whether he 
should answer these inqumes from a stranger, and recei'vmg a 
sign in the afllrmativo, ho Iia 8 til 3 enumerated gradual loss of 
strength, nocturnal perspiration, and loss of appetite, faint- 
ness, etc. 

‘ Jomed,’ said Wayland, ‘to a gnamng pam m the stomach, 
and a low fever 1 ’ 

‘Even so,’ said the messenger, somewhat suipnsed. 

‘ I know how the disease is caused,’ said the artist, ‘ and I 
know the cause Your master has eaten of the manna of St 
Nicholas. I know the cure too my master shall not say I 
studied in his laboratorj for nothing’ 

‘ How mean you 1 ’ said Tressdian, frowning , ‘ we speak of 
one of the first nobles of England. Bethink you, this is no 
subject for buffoonery ’ 

‘ God forbid 1 ’ said Wayland Smith. ‘ I say that I know 
his disease, and can cure him Remember what I did for Sir 
Hu A Rohsart ’ 

‘We will set forth instantly,’ said Tressdian. ‘ God caUs us.’ 
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Accordingly, hastily mentioning this new motive for ^his 
instant departure, thbugh without alluding to either the sus- 
picions of Stevens or the assurances of Wayland Smith, he 
took the kmdest leave of Sir Hugh and the family at Lidcote 
Hall, who accompanied bun with prayers and blessings, and, 
attended by Wayland and the Earl of Sussex’s domestic, 
travelled with the utmost speed towards London 



CHAPTER XIII 


Ay, 1 know yon htire nrsemo, 

Vitnol, sal tartre, argailc, alknly, 

Cinoiwr I know all This fellow, Captain, 

HVill come in time to be a great distiller, 

And give a say, I will not say directly. 

But very near, at the philosopher’s stone 

The Alchemist 

T EESSILIAN and his attendants pressed their route mth 
all despatcL Ho had asked the smith, mdeed, when 
their departure was resolved on, whether he would not 
rather choose to avoid Berkshire, m which he had played a part 
BO conspicuous! But Wayland returned a confident answer 
He had employed the short interval they passed at Lidcote Hall 
in transforming himself m a wonderful manner His wild and 
overgrown thicket of heard was now restrained to two small 
mustachios on the upper lip, turned up m a mihtary feshion 
A tador from the village of Lidcote (well paid) hod exerted his 
skill, under his customer’s directions, so ns completely to alter 
Wayland’s outward man, and take off from his appearance 
almost twenty years of age Formerly, besmeared with soot 
and charcoal, overgrown with hair, and bent double with the 
nature of lus labour, disfigured, too, by his odd and fantastic 
dress, he seemed a man of fifty years old But now, in a 
handsome suit of Tressdian’s hvery, with a sword by his side, 
and a buckler on his shoulder, he looked like a gay mfiling 
semng-man, whose age might he hetwixt thirty and thirty-five, 
the very prime of human life. His loutish, savage-looking 
demeanour seemed equally changed into a forward marp, and 
inmiident alertness of look and action. 

When challenged by Tressihan, who desired to know the 
cause of a ^metamorphosis so singular and so absolute. Way- 
land only answered by smging a stave from a comedy, which 
was then new, and was supposed among the more favourable 
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judges, to augur some genius on the pait of the author We 
are happy to preserve the couplet, which lau exactly thus — 

‘ Ban — ban, Ca — Caliban • 

Gret a new master , bo a new man ’ 

Although Tressihan did not recollect the verses, 3 ^et they re- 
mmded him that Wayland had once been a stage-player,' a 
circumstance which, of itself, accounted indifferently well for 
the readiness with which he could assume so total a change of 
personal appearance The artist himself was so confident of his 
disguise being completely changed, or of his hanng completely 
changed his disgmse, which may he the moie correct mode of 
speakmg, that he regretted they were not to pass near his old 
place of retreat 

I could venture,’ he said, ‘ m my present dress, and with 
yo^ worship s backmg, to face Master J ustice Bhndas, even on 
a day of (^a^r sessions , and I would like to know what is 
become of Hohgoblm, who is like to play the devil m the world, 
n ne can once slip the strmg and leave his granny and his 
domime Ay, and the scathed vault > ’ he said ~ ‘ I would will- 
ingly have seen what havoc the explosion of so much gunpowder 
has made among Doctor Demetrius Dohoobie’s retorts and 
pmals 1 warrant me, my fame haunts the Vale of the White- 
horse long after my body is rotten , and that many a lout ties 

pipes like a sailor 
Wayland Smith to come and shoe his 
answers the c^ horse wiU catch the founders ere the smith 

Wayland proved a true prophet, 
exfnnrrliTin ^ fables nse, that an obscure tradition of his 
W ^ famery prevails in the Vale of White- 

mtor? neither the tradition of Alfi’ed’s 

in Be^hirp fhfl Pusey horn are better preserved 

Wp of Wayland Smith^ 

unon thpiT mnrr, f^'''ellers a^itted their makmg no stay 
ZnirS save what the refreshment of the hordes 

Stn™ .r/l Of journey On such 


gmse tneir names and the purpose of the^ ournev Oi 


See Note 4 


name we 
eal name 
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was Lancelot "Waylaad) nns extremely sernccable Ho seemed, 
indeed, to have a pleasure m displaying the alertness with 
which ne could hafile investigation, and amuse himself by put- 
tmg the curiosity of tapsters and innkeepers on a false scent 
During the course of thjir brief journey, three different and 
inconsistent reports were circulated by mm on their account , 
namely, first, that Tressihan was the Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
come over in disguise to take the Queen’s pleasure concerning 
the great rebel Roir Ogo MacCarthy MacMahon , secondly, 
that the said Tressihan was an agent of Monsieur, coming to 
urge his suit to the band of Ehzabeth , thirdly, that ho was the 
Duke of ifedina, come over, incognito, to adjust the quarrel 
betwixt Philip and that pnneess 

Tressihan was angry, and expostulated with the artist on 
the various inconvemences, and, in particular, the unnecessary 
degree of attention, to which they were subjected by the fig- 
ments he thus circulated , but bo was pacified (for who could 
be proof against such an argument'! ) by 'Wayland’s assurmg 
him that a general importance was attached to his own (Tres- 
silian’s) stnlnng presence, which rendered it necessary to give 
an extraordmaiy reason for the rapidity and secrecy of his 
journey 

At length they approached the metropobs, where, owing to 
tbe more general recourse of strangers, tbeir appearance excited 
neither observation nor inquiry, and finally they entered London 
itselfi 

It was Tressiban’s purpose to go down directly to Deptford, 
where Lord Sussex resided, in order to be near the court, then 
held at Greenwich, the favounto residence of Bhzabeth, and 
honoured as her birthplace Stdl, a bnef halt in London was 
necessary , and it was somewhat prolonged by the earnest 
entreaties of Wayland Smith, who desired permission to take a 
walk through the city 

‘ Take thy sword and buckler, and foUow me, then,’ said 
Tressihan , ‘ I am about to walk myself and we will go in 
oompany ’ 

This he said, because he was not altogether so secure of the 
fidehty of his new retamer as to lose si^t of him at this inter- 
esting moment, when rival factions at the court of Ehzabeth 
were Tunning so high. Wayland Smith wilhngly acquiesced in 
the precaution, of which he probably conjectured the motive, 
but only stipulated that his master should outer the shops of 
such chemists or apothecaries as he should point out m waUong 
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where lie observed that Wajdaud puichased in each only one 
single drug, in vanous quantities /Phe medicmes which he 
first asked for were leadily fiirnished, each in succession, but 
those which he afterwards required weie less easily supplied, 
and Tressilian observed that Wayland more than once, to the 
surprise of the shopkeeper, returned the gum or herb that was 
offered to him, and compelled him to exchange it for the nght 
sort, or else went on to seek it elsewhere But one ingredient, 
in particular, seemed almost impossible to be found. ' Some 
chemists plainly admitted they had never seen it, others denied 
that such a drug existed, exceptmg in the imagination of crazy 
alchemists, and most of them attempted to satisfy their cus- 
tomer by producing some substitute, which, when rejected by 
W^ayland as not bemg what he had asked for, they mamtained 
possessed, m a superior degree, the self-same quahties In gen- 
eral, they aU displayed some curiosity concemmg the purpose 
for which he wanted it One old, meagre chemist, to whom 
the artist put the usual question, m terms which Tressihan 
neither understood nor could recollect, answered fi'anMy, there 
was none of that drug m London, unless Yoglan the Jew chanced 
to have some of it upon hand 

‘ I thought as much,’ said Wayland And as soon as they 
left the shop, he said to Tressihan, ‘ I crave your pardon, sir, 
hut no artist can work without his tools I must needs go to 
this Yoglan’s , and I promise you that, if this detains you longer 
than your leisure seems to permit, you shall, nevertheless, be 
well repaid hy the use I will make of this rare drug Permit 
me,’ he added, 'to walk before you, for we are now to quit the 
broad street, and we will make double speed if I lead the way.’ 

Tressihan acquiesced, and, foUowmg the smith down a lane 
which turned to the left hand towards the nver, he found that 
his guide walked on with great speed, and apparently perfect 
knovdedge of the town, through a lahyrmth of hy-streets, courts, 
and hhnd alleys, untd at length Wayland paused in the midst 
of a ve^narrow lane, the termination of which showed a peep 
01 the Thames looking misty and muddy, which background 
■^s crossed saltierwise, as Mr Mumhlazen might have said, by 
the masts of Wo hghters that lay waiting for the tide The 
which he halted had not, as m modem days, a 
g CO. wmdow , but a paltry canvas screen surrounded snch 
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a stall as a cobbler now occupies, hnvmR the front open, much m 
the manner of a fishmonger’s booth of the present day A little 
old smock-faced man, the very reverse of a Jew m complexion, 
for he was very sofb-haired os well as beardless, appeared, and 
with many courtesies asked Wayland what he pleased to want 
He had no sooner named the drug than the Jew started and 
looked surpnsed. ‘ And vat might your vorship vant vith that 
drug, which is not named, mem God, in forty years as I have 
been chemist hero 1 ’ 

‘ These questions it is no part of my commission to answer,' 
said Wayland, * I only wish to know if you have nhat I want, 
and having ik are willmg to sell it ? ’ 

‘Ay, mem God, for having it, that I have, and for selling it, 
I am a chemist, and sell e\ery drug ’ So saying, he exhibited 
a powder, and then continued, ‘But it wiU cost much monies 
Vat I ave cost its weight m gold — ay, gold well-refined — I 
viU say SIX times It comes from Mount Smag where we had 
our blessed Law givqn forth, and the plant blossoms hut once m 
one hundred year ’ 

‘I do not know how often it is gathered on Mount Smai,’ 
said Wayland, after lookmg at the drug offered him with great 
disdain, ‘ but I will wager my sword and buckler against your 
gaberdine that this tram you offer me, instead of what I asked 
for, maybe had for gathermg any day of the week m the castle 
ditch of Aleppo ’ 

‘You are a rude man,’ said the Jew, ‘and, besides, I 
ave no better than that , or, if I ave, I wdl not sell it without 
order of a physician, or without you tell me vat you make 
of it.’ 

The artist made bnef answer m a language of which Tres 
sfiian could not understand a word, and which seemed to stake 
the Jew with the utmost astonishment He stared upon Way- 
land hke one who has suddenly recognised some mighty hero or 
dreaded potentate m the person of an unknown and unmarked 
stranger ‘ Holy Ebos I ’ he exclaimed, when he had recovered 
the first stunnmg effects of his surpnse , and then passing from 
hiB former suspicious and surly manner to the very extremity 
of obsequiousness, he ormged low to the artist and besought 
him to enter his jwor house, to bless his miserable threshold by 
crossmg it 

‘Vill you not taste a cup vith the poor Jew, Zachanas 
Yoglan 1 ViU you Tokay ave ? — viU you Lachrymie taste 1 — 
viU you ’ 
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‘You offend in your pioffci-/ ^aid 'iV.'i 3 ]and , ‘imui^^ter to 
me m vrhat I require oi }ou, and foibru l.nllim di^our^c 
The rebuked Erachte took lii-^ )uhi(.)» oI i eys and openiii" 
%vith circuraspection a cahmcL uhidi ‘■eeiiKd more dronqly 
secured than the othei c^i^es of dni''^ and medicines nmony^Ht 
■which it stoofl, he dreu out a little secret tlmuer, Inn 
lid, and containing a small jiortion fff a black ])o\sder i his he 
offered to Wa 3 land, his inanner come) mg the deejir 4. de\otion 
to-wards him, though an a\aricioin and jedoin cxiuC'^-ion, nhicli 
seemed to grudge eveiy gram of I'.luit hn customer iva*- about 
to pofe'^ess himself disputed gromnl in his countenance uith the 
obs^uious deference which he dc>ired it sliould exhibit 
‘ Have you scales % ’ said Waylond 

The Jew pomted to those winch lay ready for coinnion use 
in the shop, hut he did so with a pu//led expression of doubt 
and fear which did not escape the artist 

‘They must he other than these/ said "W a) land, stenilj , 
‘kno-ft you not that holy things lo=e their virtue if neighed in 
an unjust balance 1 ’ 

IPie Jew hung his head, took irom a steel-plated casket a 
pair of scales heautifull) mounted, and said, as he adjusted 
them foi the aytist’s use — ‘With these I do mine own experi- 
ment , one hair of the high-priest’s heard would turn them ’ 

‘It suffices,’ said the artist, and neighed out tno drachms 
for himself of the black iiowder, winch he verj* carefull}'' folded 
np and put into his pouch with the other drugs. He then 
demanded the price of the Jew, -nho answeied, shaking his head 
and bowing — 

‘Ho pnee — no, nothing at aU from such as jmu. But j’ou 
will see the poor Jew again 1 — you nail look into his lahoratorj^ 
■v^ere, God help him, he hath dried himself to the substance of 
the withered gourd of Jonah, the holy prophet 1 You vill ave 
pity on him, and show him one little step on the great road % ’ 
‘Hush ' ’ said Wayland, laying his finger mystenously on his 
mouth, ‘ it may he we shall meet agam • thou hast already the 
schah^ijm, as thine onai rahhes call it — the general creation , 
watc^ tlmrefore, and pray, for thou must attain the knowledge 
+u Elnar Samech ere I may commune farther with 

with a slight nod the reverential con- 
gees ot the Jew, he walked gravely up the lane, followed by his 
master, whose fir^ observation on the scene he had lust wit- 
nessed was, that Wayland ought to have paid the man for his 
drug, whatever it was. 
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‘ I pay him 1 ’ said the artist. ‘ May the foul fiend pay me if 
I do I Hod it not been that I thonght it might displease your 
worship, I would have had an ounce or two (rf gold out of nim, 
in exchange for the same just weight of hnck-dust.’ 

‘ I advise you to practise no sucn knavery while waitmg upon 
me,’ said Tressilian 

‘Did I not say,’ answered the artist, ‘that for that reason 
alone I forbore him for the present? Knaveiy, call you it? 
Why, yonder wretched skeleton hath wealth sufficient to pave 
the whole lane he lives in with dollars, and scarce miss them 
out of his own iron chest, yet he goes mad after the phi- 
losopher’s stone , and, besides, he would have cheated a pobr 
servmg-man, as he thought me at first, with trash that was 
not worth a penny “ Match for match,” quoth the devil to the 
colher if his fiJse medicme was worth my good crowns, my 
true hnck-dust is as well worth his good gold ’ 

‘ It may be so for aught I know,’ said 'Pressihan, ‘in deahng 
amongst Jews and apotnecanes , but understand that to have 
such tnoks of legerdemain practised by one attending on me 
dimmishes my honour, and that I will not permit them I 
trust thou hast made up thy purchases ? ’ 

‘ I have, sir,’ rephed Wayland , ‘ and with these drugs will I, 
this very day, compound the true orvietan,' that noble medicme 
which IS so seldom found gennme and effective within these 
realms of Europe, for want of that most rare and precious drug 
which I got but now from Yoglan ’ 

‘ But why not have made all your purchases at one shop ? ’ 
said his master , ‘ we have lost nearly an hour m runmng nem 
one pounder of simples to another ’ 

‘ Content you, sir,’ said Wayland- ‘ No man shall learn my 
secret , and it would not be mme long were I to buy all my 
materials from one chemist.’ 

They now returned to their inn, the famous Bell-Savage, 
and while the Lord Sussex’s servant prepared the horses for 
their journey, Wayland, obtaimng fixim the cook the service of 
a mortar, shut himself up m a private chamber, where he mixed, 
pounded, and amalgamated the drugs which he had bou^t, 
each m its own proportion, with a readmess and address that 
plainly showed him w^ practised in all the manual operations 
of pharmacy 

By the time Wayland’s electuary was prepared the horses 
were ready, and a short hour’s nding brought them to the pres- 
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ent habitation of Lord SuS',e\', an anc’iont iKai^c, called Saj’s 
Courtd near Deptford, -which had long jicrtaincd to a faimh of 
that name, but had for upuaidi) of a ccntiir) ])ccn pfK‘-o'^scd by 
the ancient and honourable family of L\ei}n The iiro'-ent 
representative of that ancient hou^-o took a deep intercut in the 
Earl of Sussex, and had viUinglj accommodated both liiin and 
his numerous retinue in Ins ho^-iutable mansion. S-'iy’s Court 
■vras afterwards the residence ot (lie celci)r.itr>d Mr Lvchiu" 
whose Siha is still the manual of Bnlisli ]}lanters , and vho=e 
life, manners, and principles, ns illustrated m hi> M< uwtr'-^ ought 
equally to be the manual of English gentlemen 

* The f’OTirt has now entirely dls'ipp'‘nrcU, and Its sitf Is <irnipled hj n 
workhonse (Lalnff) 

- Evelyn’s name has also hecome familiar Ihronah hi^ rom- 

prlsing a Diary from 1G41 to 1705 and a Sek-rilon of I arnlMar rentiers 
published from his MSS , discovered at Saj s Court In Iblb 
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had done good service in Ireland and m fScotland, and esiiecially 
in the great northern rebellion, in 1560, which was quelled, m 
a great measure, by his military talents He was, theiefore, 
naturally surrounded and looked up to by those who wished to 
make arms their road to distinction The Earl of Sussex, 
moreover, was of more ancient and honourable descent than 


his rival, unitmg in his person the representation of the Fitz- 
Walters, as well as of the Ratchffes, while the scutcheon of 
Leicester was stamed by the degradation of his grandfather, 
the oppressive minrster of Henry VH , and scarce improved by 
that of his father, the unhappy Dudley Duke of Northumber- 
land, executed on Tower HiU, August 22, 1553 But in person, 
features, and address, weapons so formidable in the court of a 
female sovereign, Leicester had advantages more than sufficient 
to counterbalance the milita.rj'^ services, high blood, and frank 
bearmg of the Earl of Sussex , and he bore in the eye of the 
wurt and kingdom the higher share in Elizabeth’s favour, 
tliough (for such was her uniform policy) by no means so 
decidedly expressed as to warrant him agamst the ffiial pre- 
ponderance of his rival’s pretensions The illness of Sussex 
tnemore happened so opportunely for Leicester as to give nse 
strange surmises among the public , while the followers of 
e one ^rl were ffiled with the deepest apprehensions, and 
toose of toe other with the highest hopes of its probable issue 
M^nwhde — for in that old tune men never forgot the prob- 
oTtr 1 matter might be determined by length of 

of each noble flocked around their patron, 
"if armed m toe vicinity of the court itself, and 
alarmmo- ?! sovereign by their frequent and 

precincts of her palace 

filled f arrival at ^y’s Court, he found the place 

men wW^p? of the gentle- 

r evir? S ^ tkeir patron m his illness Arms were 

they hS a gLom on every countenance, as if 

the onnosito^fflpfi'rv violent assault from 

Tvas rfr^P ^ to which Tressihan 

went to inform i f l^^dants, while another 

S^in waiw ® 0^7 two gentle- 

appearance flnrl a remarkable contrast m their dress, 

PP^^^^^^and manners The attire of the elderly gentle- 
See Leicester and Sussex Note 6 
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man, a pereon, as it seemed, of quality, and in tlie pnme of life, 
■was very plain and soldierlike, ms stature low, his limbs stout, 
his heanng ungraceful, and his features of that kind which 
express sound common sense, without a gram of vivacity or 
imaMation. The younger, who seemed about tnonty or up- 
wards,’ was clad in the gayest habit used by persons of quality 
at the penod, weanng a cnmson velvet cloak nchly ornamented 
with lace and embroidery, with a boimet of the same, encircled 
with a gold chain turned three tunes round it and secured by 
a medal His hair vas adjusted very nearly hke that of some 
fine gentlemen of our own time — that is, it was combed upwards, 
and made to stand as it were on end , and m his ears he wore 
a pair pf silver ear-nngs, havmg each a pearl of considerable 
size. The countenance of this youth, besides being regularly 
handsome and accompanied by a fine person, was animated and 
stnlong m a degree that seemed to speak at once the firmness 
of a decided and the fire of an enterprising character, the power 
of reflection and the promptitude of determination. 

^ Both these gentlemen rechned nearly m the same posture 
on benchesmear each other , but each seemmg engaged in his 
own meditations, looked rtraight upon the wall which was 
opposite to them, without spetdong to his compamon. The 
looks of the elder were of that sort which convinced the be 
holder that, m lookmg on the wall, he saw no more than the 
Bide of an old halli hung around with cloaks, antlers, bucklers, 
old pieces of armour, partizans, and the similar articles which 
were usually the furniture of such a place The look of the 
younger gallant had m it somethmg imaginative , he was sunk 
m revene, and it seemed as if the empty space of air betwixt 
h im and Ae wall were the stage of a theatre on which his fanoy, 
was mustermg his own dramatis personaj, and treating him with 
Bights far different firom those which his awakened and earthly 
vision could have offered. 

At the entrance of Tressilian both started firom their musmg 
and bade bnn welcome , the younger, in particular, with great 
appearance of animation and cordiality 

‘ Thou art welcome, Tressihan,' said the youth , ‘ thy philoso- 
phy stole thee from us when this household bad objects of 
ambition to offer it is an honest philosophj', since it returns 
thee to us when there are only dangers to be shared.’ 

' Is my lord, then, so dangerously mdisposed 1 ’ said Tressdian 

‘We fear the very worst,’ answered the elder gentleman, 

‘ and by the worst practice.’ 
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‘ Fie/ replied Tressilian, 'iny Lord of Leicester is lionourablc * 
‘What doth he ivith such {iticndaiits, then, as he liath about 
him ? ^ said the younger gallant ‘ The man in ho raises tlic devil 
may he honest, but he is ansiverablo for the mischief i\]iich the 
fiend does for all that ’ 


‘ And 18 this all tliat are of imu, my mates,’ said Tressilian, 
‘that are about my lord in his utmost straits 1 ’ 

‘No — no,’ replied the elder gentleman, ‘there are Tracy, 
Markham, and several more, but ivc keep vatch here by two 
at once, and some are weary and are sleeping in the gallery 
above ’ 

‘And some,’ said the young man, ‘are gone down to the 
dock yonder at Deptford, to lomc out such a hulk as they may 
purchase by clubbing then broken fortunes , and so soon as an 
IS over we will lay our noble lord in a noble green grare, have 
a blow at those who have hurried him thither, if opportunity 

suits, and then sail for the Indies v ith heavy liearts and light 
parses 


It may be, said Tressilian, ‘ that I will embrace the same 
^ ^ have settled some business at court ’ 
t busmess at court'’ they both exclaimed at once, 

and thou make the Indian voj^age ' ’ 

w the younger man, ‘art thou not 

wedded, and beyond these flaws of fortune that drive folks 
out to sea when their bark hears fairest for the haven 1 Wliat 

Hand 

wo^^^^bSw ^ ^ ^ touch the green 

strange as well as sad news Are none of 

and hanmnpq^i^n^^^^^^^ ^ escape shipwreck of fortune 
werfc m tempest? f had hoped thou' 

another teeni oT 


What man that sees the ever whirling wheel 

nfif mortal things doth swav 

But that thereby doth find and plainty feel 

How mutability m them doth play ^ ’ 

Her cruel sports to many men’s decay ’ 

pacmg bench, and was 

1' g ne naU with some impatience, whde the youth, with 
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much earnestness and feeling, recited these hues. When he 
had done, the other wrapped himself in his cloah, and agam 
stretched himself down, saying, ‘ I marvel, Tressdian, you will 
feed the lad m this BiUy humour If there were aught to draw 
a judgment upon a virtnous and honourable household hke my 
lord’s, renounce me if I think not it were this pipmg, whining, 
childish tnck of poetry, that came among us with Master "Walter 
Wittypate here and nis comrades, twistmg into all manner of 
uncouth and incomprehensible forms of speech the honest, plain 
English phrase which God gave us to express our meamng 
withaL’ 

‘Blount behoves,’ said his comrade, laughing, ‘the devd 
woo’d Eve in rhyme, and that the mystic meaning of the Tree 
of Knowledge refers solely to the art of clashmg rhymes and 
metmg out hexameters,’ ^ 

At this moment the earl’s ohamberlam entered, and informed 
Tressflian that his lord required to speak with him 

He found Lord Sussex dressed, but unbraced and lymg on 
his couch, and was shocked at the alteration disease had made 
m his person. The earl received him with the most friendly 
cordiality, and mc^uired mto the state of his courtship Tres- 
sdian evaded his inquiries for a moment, and tummg his dis- 
course on the earl’s own health, he discovered, to his surprise, 
that the syniptomB of his disorder corresponded mmutely with 
those which Wayland had predicated concemmg it. He hesi- 
tated notj therefore, to oommumcate to Sussex the whole his- 
tory of his attendant, and the pretensions he set up to cure 
the disorder under which he laboured The earl listened with 
incredulous attention untd the name of Demetnus was men- 
tioned, and then suddenly called to his secretary to bnng hun 
a certain casket which contained papers of importance ‘ Take 
out from thence,’ he said, ‘ the declaration of the rascal cook 
whom we had under exammation, and look heedfuUy if the 
name of Demetnus be not there mentioned’ 

The secretary turned to the passage at once, and read, ‘ And 
said declarant, bemg exammed, saiih. That he remembers hav- 
ing made the sauce to the said stuigeon fish, after eating of 
which the said noble lord was taken ill, and he put the usual 

ingredients and condiments therein, namely 

‘ ras-s over his trash,’ said the earl, ‘ and see whether he had 
not been suppbed with his matenals by a herbalist called 
Demetnus ’ 


' Sec sir Walter nalclgh. Note 7 
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‘It is even so/answcied tbe secretary ‘And he adds, he 
has not since seen tlie said Demetrius ’ 

‘This accords -with thy fclloiv’fe story, Tressilian,’ said the 
earl , ‘ caU him hithei ’ 

On being summoned to the earFs presence, Wa)dand Smith 
told his former tale mth finnne&s and consistency 

‘It may he,’ said the carl, ‘thou art sent l^y those nho 
have begun this work, to end it for them , but "bethink, if I 
miscarry under thy medicine, it may go hard witli thee ’ 

‘ That weie severe measure,’ said \Fa3dand, ‘ since tlie issue 
of medicine, and the end of life, are in God’s disposal But I 
Will stand the nsk I have not lived so long under ground to 
he afraid of a grave ’ 

‘Nay, if thou be’st so confident,’ said the Earl of Sussex, 
I will take the nsk too, for the learned can do nothing for 
me TeU me how this medicine is to be taken ’ 

TTiat will I do presently,’ said Wayland , ‘ but allow me to 
condition that, since I incur all the risk of this* treatment, no 
shall be permitted to interfere inth it ’ 
^^rhat IS but fair,’ rephed the earl , ‘and now prepare your 

"^hile Waj^land obeyed the earl’s commands, his servants, 
by the artists durection, addressed their master and placed 
mm m bed ^ 


I warn you, he said, ‘that the first operation of this 
medicine^ be to produce a heavy sleep, durmg which time 
■m ^ must be kept undisturbed, as the consequences 

myself Will watch by the earl, with 
^^y m the gentlemen of his chamber ’ 

said the^Lh^^^ Stanley and this good feUow,’ 

• ^"ring me also,’ said Tressihan ‘I too am deenlv 
mtorested in the effects of this potion ’ ^ deeply 

exnenmlr if ?! ^0^ for our 

secretary and chamberlain ’ 

‘bear contmued, when these officers amved - 

Tressiliau *lmt our honourable friend 

medicinp rnn-n- 1 responsible for the effects which this 

free aZn and?W ® ^o^og my own 

which God has fn-mirfi ^os^rd I believe it to be a remedy 
me of mv urp^PTit m f unexpected means to recover 

prmcelv miE! ^ Commend me to my noble and 

P ce y mistress , and say that I hve and die her teue servant, 
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and \vi«h to nil about her throne the same singleness of lieart 
and mil to son e her, intli more abilitj to do so than bath been 
assigned to ])Oor Thomas Ratcliffc.’ 

lie then foldwl his hands, and seemed for a second or two 
absorbed in mental dc\ otion, then took, the potion in Ins hand, 
and, pausing, regarded Wajland with a look that seemed do 
signed to penetrate Ins ^cr3 soul, but which caused no anxiotj 
or hesitation in the countenance or manner of the artist 

‘Here is nothing to be feared,’ said Sussex to Tressilian, 
and swallowed the medicine without farther hesitation 

* I am now to pra} j our lordship,’ said IVaj land, ‘ to dispose 
jonr=clf to rest ns commodiouslj as you can, and of you, 
gentlemen, to remain as still and mute ns if jou waited at your 
mother’s death bed ’ 

The chamberlain and secretary then wathdrew, giving orders 
that all doors be bolted, and all noise iii the house stnctly 
nrohibitci Scioral gentlemen wore \oluntaiy wTitchcrs in the 
nail, but none remained in the chamber of the sick earl, save 
Ins CToom of the chamber Stanley, the artist, and Trcssihan 
"Way land Smith’s predictions were speedily nccomplishod, and 
a sleep fell upon the carl so deep and sound that they who 
watched his bedside began to fear thab m his weakened state, 
ho might pass away' mthout awakening from his lethar^ 
'\Va\land Smith himself appeared anxious, and felt the temples 
of the earl slightly from time to time, attending particularly' to 
the state of his respiration, which was full and deep, but at 
the same time easy and uiuntcmipted 
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You loggerlicftdcd and lanpoh^li’d grooms, 

What, no attendance, no regard, no diitj ? 
Whole IS the foolish knave 1 sent before 1 

Tamirtf] of the Shrew, 


rTT^HERE IS no period at which men look worse in the eyes 

A of each other, or feel more uncomfortable, than when 
the first dawn of daylight finds them watchers Even 
a beauty of the first order, after the vimls of a ball are interrupted 
by the dawn, would do wisely to withdraw heiself from the gaze 
of her fondest and most partial admirers Such w as the pale, in- 
auspicious, and unOTatefol light which began to beam upon those 
who kept watch all night in the hall at Say’s Court, and which 
mingled its cold, pale, blue ^diffusion wuth the red, yellow , and 
smoky beams of expiring lamps and torches The young gal- 
lant whom we noticed in our last chapter had left the room for 
a few mmutes, to learn the cause of a knocking at the outward 
gate, and on his return was so struck with the forlorn and 
ghastly aspects of his companions of the watch, that he ex- 
claimed, ‘ rity of my heart, my masters, how hke owls you look ! 
Methinks, when the sun rises, I shall see you flutter oflf with 
your eyes dazzled, to stick yourselves into the next ivy-tod or 
rumed steeple ’ 

‘Hold thy peace, thou gibing fool,’ said Blount — ‘hold thy 
peace Is this a time for jeermg, when the manhood of England 
is pwchance dymg withm a wall’s breadth of thee ? ’ 

^_^ere thou hest,’ rephed the gallant 
, ^ exclaimed Blount, starting up — ‘ he ’ and to me 1 ’ 

‘+Vv ” j thou didst, thou peevish fool,’ answered the youth , 
Uou didst he on that bench even now, didst thou not? But 
ftui 1 coxcomb, to pick up a wry word so wrath- 
y JN evertheless, lovmg and honouring my lord as truly as 

^ should Heaven take him from 

us, all biugiand s manhood dies not with him ’ 
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*Ay,’ replied Blount, ‘a good portion unLl survive vatli thee, 
doubtless ’ 

‘And a good portion with thyself Blount, and with stout 
Martham here, and Tracy, and all of us But I am ho will 
best employ the talent Heaven has given to ns alh’ 

‘ As how, I pnthee 1 ‘ said Blount ‘ teU us your mystery of 
multolymg ’ 

‘"Why, sirs,’ answered the youth, ‘ye are like goodly land, 
which hears no crop because it is not qmckened oy manure, 
but I have that nsing spirit m me which will make my poor 
faculties labour to keep pace with it. My ambition will keep 
my bram at work, I warrant thee.’ 

‘I pray to Glod it does not dnve thee mad,’ said Blount, 
‘ for my part, if we lose our noble lord, I hid adieu to the court 
and to the camp botL I have five hundred foul acres in Nor- 
folk, and thither will I, and change the court pantoufle for the 
country hohnad ’ 

‘0 base transmutation 1 ’ exclaimed his antagonist, ‘thou 
hast already got the true rustic slouch thy shoulders stoop, 
as if thme hands were at the stilts of the plough, and thou hast 
a kind of earthy smell about thee, instead of being perfumed 
with essence, as a gallant and courtier should. On my soul, 
thou hast stolen out to roll thyself on a hay mow ! Thy onlj 
excuse wiU be to swear by thy lulte that the fanner had a fair 
daughter ’ 

‘ I pray thee, "Walter,’ said another of the company, ‘ cease 
thy raillery, which suits neither tune nor place, and tell us who 
was at the gate just now ’ 

‘ Doctor Masters, physician to her Grace in ordinary, sent by 
her especial orders to inquire after the earl’s health,’ answered 
Walter 

‘ Ha 1 what ! ’ exclaimed ’Tracy, ‘ that was no shght mark of 
favour , if the earl can but come through, he wiU match with 
Leicester yet. Is Masters with my lord at present 1 ’ 

‘ Nay,’ replied Walter, ‘he is half-way back to Greeninch by 
this time, and in high dudgeon ’ 

‘ ’Thou didst not refuse him admittance ? ’ exclaimed Tracy 
‘ ’Thou wort not, surely, so mad 1 ’ ejaculated Blount. 

‘I refused him admittance ns flatly, Blount, as you woula 
refuse a penny to a bhnd heggar , ns obstinately, 'Tracy, as thou 
didst ever deny access to a dun.’ 

‘ IVby, in the fiend’s name, didst thou trust him to go to the 
gate 1 ’ said Blount to Tracy ' 
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‘It suited his years better than mnic/ ari'^iTcred Tracy , ‘ hut 
he has undone us all now thoroughly My loi <I may live or die, 
he will never have a look of favour from her majesty again/ 
‘Nor the means of making fortune'- for his followers/ said 
the young gallant, smiling contemptuou'-lj' , ‘ there lies the sore 
point that will brook no handling jMy good sirs, I sounded 
my lamentations over my lord somewhat lass loudly than some 
of you , hut when the pomt comes of doing him service, I mil 
yield to none of you Had this learned leech entered, thiuVst 
thou not there had been such a coil betu ixt him and Tressilian's 
mediciner that not the sleeper onlj^, hut the very dead, might 
have awakened 'i I know what larmn belongs to the discord of 
doctors ’ 

‘And^who is to take the blame of oi>posing the Queen’s 
orders ? ’ said Tracy , ‘ for, undeniably, l)octor Masters came 
with her Grace’s positive commands to cure the carl/ 

‘ Ij ^ho have done the wrong, mil bear tbe blame,’ said 
Walter 


dreams of court favour thou hast 
noimshed, said Blount, ‘and despite all thy boasted art and 
ambition, Devonshire will see thee shine a true younger brother, 

1 1 i carve turn about with the chaplain, 

look t^t the hounds be fed, and see the squire’s girths drawn 
when he goes a-hunting ’ 

young man, colounng, ‘not while Ireland 
r, 4.1 JNetherl^ds have wars, and not "while the sea hath 
^ ess waves The rich West hath lands undreamed of, and 
.Bntain contains bold hearts to venture on the quest of them 

Ct to ^ 

- -rtarn ■ said 

‘■rS said Markham, 

aaS Ew T J ®l®sing the door 

vice for a danng and loving piece of ser- 

earl Vtp a averred that to wake the 

themlelves^^^pTi? Sleepers 

nance of mecheine’ regular ordi- 

P ^^^A Tressihan, fatigued and 

qyer-’watxjhed, came down +r» fliQ ^4-t. V , ° 


comnlaints rnn/h he found his internal 

ompiamts mudi mitigated, and spoke with a cheerfulness, and 
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looked round with ti vnacitj', which of themselves showed a 
matenul and favourable change had taken place Tressilian at 
the same time commanded the attendance of one or two of his 
followers, to report what had passed dunng the night, and to 
rehove the watchers in the carl's chamber 
IVhen the message of the Queen was communicated to the 
Earl of Sussex, he at first smiled at the repulse which the 
physician had received from his zealous young follower, but 
instantly recollecting himself, he commanded Blount, his master 
of the horse, instantly to take boat and go down the nver to 
the Palace of Greenwich, taking young Walter and Tracy with 
him, 'and make a suitable compliment, expressing his grateful 
thanks to his sovereign, and mentioning the cause why he had 
not been enabled to profit by' the assistance of the wise and 
learned Doctor Masters 

‘ A plague on it,’ said Blount, os he descended the stairs, ‘ had 
ho sent mo with a cartel to Leicester, I think I should have 
done his errand indifferently well But to go to our gracious 
Bovereim, before whom all words must bo lackered over either 
with ^ding or with sn^r, is such a confectionary matter as 
clean bafHes my poor old Enghsh brain. Come with me, Tracy , 
and come you too. Master Walter Wittypate, that art the cause 
of our having all this ado Let us see if thy neat brain, that 
frames so many flashy fireworks, can help out a plam fellow at 
need with'some of thy shrewd devices ’ 

‘Never fear — never fear,’ exclaimed the youth, ‘it is I will 
help you through , let mo but fetch my cloak.’ 

‘Why, thou ha^ it on thy shoulders,’ said Blount ‘ the lad 
IS mazed.' 

‘No, this IS Tracy’s old mantle,’ answered "Walter, ‘I go 
not With thee to court unless as a gentleman should.’ 

'‘Why,’ said Blount, ‘toy bravenes are like to dazzle toe 
eyes of none but some poor groom or porter ’ 

‘I know that,’ said too youth, ‘but I am resolved I wdl 
have my own cloak — ay, and brusn my doublet to boot — ere I 
stir forth with you ’ 

‘Well — well,’ said Blount, ‘here is a coil about a doublet 
^ I get thyself ready, a God’s name I ’ 

They were soon launched on too prmcely bosom of toe broad 
Thames, upon which toe sun now shone forth m all its splendour 
‘ There are two tomgs scarce matched in too universe,’ said 
Walter to Blount — ‘toe sun m heaven, and toe Thames on 
toe earth ’ ' , 
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‘The one toiU light us to Greenwich well enough,’ said 
Blount, ‘and the other would take us there a little faster if it 
were ehh tide ’ 

‘ And this IS all thou think’st — all thou carest — all thou 
deem’st the use of the king of elements and the kdiig of 
rivers, to guide three such poor caitiffs as tliyself, and me, 
and Tracy upon an idle journey of courtly ceremony ' ’ 

‘It IS no errand of my seebng, faith,’ icplicd Blount, ‘and 
I could excuse both the sun and tlie Thames the trouble of 
carrying me where I have no great mind to go, and where I 
expect out do^’s wages for my trouble , and by my honour,’ 
he added, loolang out from the head of the boat, ‘ it seems to 
me a.s if our message were a sort of labour m vain , for see, 
the Queens barge lies at the stairs, as if her Majesty were 
about to take water ’ 


It was even so The royal barge, manned with the Queen’s 
watermen, nchly attired in the regal liveries, and having the 
braner of England displayed, did indeed lie at the great stairs 
wmch ascended from the iiver, and along with it two or three 
other boats for transporting such part of her retinue as were 
not m immediate a^ndance on the royal person The yeomen 
0 tim guard, the tallest and most handsome men whom England 
could produce, guarded with their halberds the passage from 

fnr n ^ ® ^ nyer-side, and all seemed in richness 
tor the Queens commg forth, although the day was yet so 


Blount ‘ it must 

Pte ^ towards a landing- 

and lumned n-n cb ^ Tf thought respectful to approach, 
SuC^and ^th reluctoncf by hm 

of the palace one of approached the gate 

uot at p^ent ® f told them they could 

forth. The ffentlpTOPo a hfejesty was m the act of coming 

but it provef no ebarm name of the Earl of Sussex , 

proved no charm to subdue the officer, who aUeged in 
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repR, that it was as much as his post was worth to disohey 
m the least tittle the conunands vmch he had received 
‘ Nay, I tol^ou as much before,’ said Blount , ‘do, I pray 
you, my dear "Walter, let us take boat and return ’ 

‘Not till I see the Queen come forth,’ returned the youth. 


composedly 


‘ Thou ^mad — stark mad, by the mass ! ’ answered Blount 
‘And thou,’ said "Walter, ‘art turned coward of the sudden 
I have seen thee face half a score of shag-headed Insh kernes 
to thy own share of them, and now thou wouldst bhuk and go 
back to shun the frown of a fair lady 1 ’ 

At this moment the gates opened, and ushers began to 
issue forth m array, preceded and flanked by the band of 
gentlemen pensioners After this, amid a crowd of lords and 
ladies, yet so disposed around her that she could see and be 
seen on all sides, came Elizabeth herself, then m the pnme of 
womanhood, and m the full glow of what m a sovereign was 
called beauty, and who would in the lowest rank of hfe have 
been truly judged a noble figure, jomed to a stnlnng and com- 
mandmg phyao^omy She leant on the arm of Lord Hnns- 
don, whose relation to her by her mother’s side often procured 
him such distinguished marks of Elizabeth’s mtimacy 
The young cavaher we have so often mentioned had probably 
never yet approached so near the person of his sovereign, and 
he pressed forward as far as the Ime of warders permitted, m 
order to avad himself of the present opportunity His com- 
panion, on the contaOT, cursing his imprudence, kept pullmg 
him backwards, tdl "Walter shook him off impatiently, and 
letting his noh cloak drop carelessly from one shoulder — a 
natural action, which served, however, to display to the best 
advantage his well-proportioned person — unbonneting at the 
same time, he fixed his eager gaze on the Queen’s approach, 
with a mixture of respectful cunosity and modest yet ardent 
admiration, which suited so well with his fine features, that 
the warders, struck with his noh attire and noble countenance, 
suffered him to approach the ground over which the Queen was 
to pass somewhat closer than was permitted to ordinary spec- 
tators Thus the adventurous youth stood ftill m Elizabeth’s 
eye — an eye never mdifferent to the admiration which she 
deservedly excited among her subjects, or to the fair propor 
tions of external form i^ioh chanced to distinguish any of 
her courtiers. Accordmgly, she fixed her keen glance on the 
youth, as she approached the place where ho stood, with a look 
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in ■which surprieo at his boldness seonietl he nnmijiglofl with 
resentment, while a tnfhn}^ accident liappencd which attracted 
her attention tow^ards him yet m(»rc stron/^d). 'I'hc night liud 
been rainy, and, just where the young gentleman st/iofl, a snmli 
quantity of mud interrupted tlie (-iucen’s ])<w^age ,\s she 
hesitated to pass on, the gallant, thiowing his doak from his 
shoulders, laid it on the inir}' spot, so ns to ensure her stc])- 
pmg over it dry-shod ]i)li/<ahetli looked at the }onng man, 
who accompanied this act of devoted conrtesv with a profound 
reverence, and a blush that ovcrsjirc.id his whole eouiiteunnce 
The Queen was confused, and hlushcd m her turn, nodded hoi 
head, hastily passed on, and emharked in licr barge without 
saying a word 

‘Come along, sir coxcomb,’ said Blount ; ‘your gaj clonk 
"Will need the brush to-day, I wmt Nnv, if 3011 luid ineniit to 
make a foot-cloth of your mantle, hotter lia'vc kcjib ’JVney’s old 
diab-de-hute, which despises all colours ’ 

cloalq «ud the youth, taking it up and folding it, 
s^ll never be brushed while in 1113’ possession ’ 

And that will not bo long, if you leain not a little more 

economy we shall have you m cucijyo soon, as tlic Spaniard 
says 


Iheir discourse was here inteiTupted li}’’ one of tlic band of 
pensioners 

I was sent, said he, after looking at them attentu eh”, ‘to 
^ cloak, or a muddy one Yon, sir, I 

tni^, addressing the younger cavalier, ‘are tlic man, you 
wiU please to follow' me ’ 

7. Blount — ‘on me, the 

noble l!/arl of Sussex’s master of horse ’ 

‘mv nothiiw to say to that,’ answered the messenger, 

gSw concern \his 

away, followed by Walter, learung the 
mth ® eyes almost storting from his head 

to w in o 1^^ astonishment At length he gave vent 
IwS good jero ^vould have 

air f ft wftlVofl + shaking his head with a mystenous 
Bejptford. boat, emharked, and returned to 

watCT^s^^^^ ^ meanwhile, guided to the 

respect a showed him considerable 

nee which, to persons in his situation, may 
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be considered as an augury of no small consequence He 
ushered him mto one of the 'whernes •which lay ready to 
attend the Queen’s barge, which was already proceeding up 
the nver, -with the advantage of that flood-tide of vmich, 
in the course of their descent, Blount had complamed to his 
associates. 

The two rowers used their oars ■with such expedition, at 
the signal of the gentleman pensioner, that thw very soon 
hrought their little skiff under the stem of the Queen’s boat, 
where she sate beneath an awning, attended by two or three 
ladies and the nobles pf her household. She looked more 
than once at the wherry in which the young adventurer was 
seated, spoke to those around her, and seemed to laugh At 
lenrth one of the attendants, by the Queen’s order apparently, 
made a sign for the wheny to come alongside, and the young 
man was desired to step from his own ski£F into the Queen’s 
barge, which he performed -with graceful agdity at the fore 
part of the boat, and was brought aft to the Queen’s presence, 
the wherm at the same time dropping into the rear The 
youth underwent the gaze of maje^ not the less gracefully 
that his self-possession was mingled witli embarrassment. The 
muddied cloak stfll hung upon his arm, and formed the natural 
topic -with which the Queen introduced the conversation 

‘You have this day spoiled a gay mantle m our behalf, 
young man. We thank you for your semcej though the 
manner of ofiermg it was unusual, and something bold’ 

‘In a sovereign’s need,’ answer^ the youth, ‘ it is each 
hege man’s duty to be bold’ 

‘ Gtod’s pity 1 that was well said, my lord,’ said the Queen, 
tummg to a grave person who sate by her, and answered mth 
a grave inclmation of the head and something of a mumbled 
assent. ‘Well, young man, your gallantry shall not go unre- 
■warded Go to the wardrobe-keeper, and he shall have orders 
to snpply the smt which you have cast away in our service. 
Thou sh^t have a suit, and that of the newest cut, I promise 
thea on the word of a pnncess.’ 

‘ May it please your Grace,’ said Walter, hesitating, ‘ it is 
not for so humble a servant of your Mnje^ to measure out 
your bounties , but if it became me to choose ’ - 

‘ Thou wouldst have gold I warrant me 1 ’ said the Queen, 
interrupting him. ‘ Fie, young man ! I take shame to say 
that, m our capital, such and so vanous are the means of 
thriftless foUy, that to giveigdd to youth is gi'ving fuel to fire. 
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and fumisMng thorn ni(h iho of fr jf-rlt-tniotio!) If I 

live and reign, those niean-^ of nnclin^han owi l>o 
ahridgecL Yet tliou ina}est l)o jaior,’ ^hc* ndtlod, ‘nr iliy 
parents may he It sliall lie gold, if Ihon v.ill, Imt tlioii sljalt 
answer to me for tlie use on 't ’ 

Walter waited patiently until the (hiccn had done, and then 
modestly assured her that gold nas '^till in hi- nidi than 
the raiment her Majesty hud hcforc oOered 

‘How, hoy'’ said the Queen, ‘neilhci gold nor gannenl! 
What IS it thou wouldst have of me, then ’’ 

‘Only permission, madam — if it not .eding too high an 
honour permission to near the cloak winch did 3 on this 
tnfling service ’ 

‘ Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou mIIv ]io\ < ’ ‘^aid 
the Queen 

‘It IS no longer mine,’ said Wkalter ‘when lonr Majesti’s 
loot touched it, it became a fit mantle foi a prince, hut far too 
nen a one for its former ovmer ’ 

Ihe Queen again blushed , and endeaionrcd to co\cr, In' 
aug mg, a slight degree of not uiipleasing surj^nse and con* 


’"y iirad i'5 

Wm I "lust kiio^ something of 

that I may send him safe to Ins friends What art 


‘h Ea'-’ of Sussex, so 

LsigfS yrrYCesty > ' "P°“ " 

had’hkwTit expression nhicli Elisabeth’s face 

ness and ?evekty “‘^ exiiressioii of Iiaughti- 

his Sska« tf ’'»=« taoglifc us hon to regard 

nh ™ P'T" "P'"' sent but 

that at no nsiinl ordinary of our chamber, and 

he more daZlmL*^ ’ his lordship’s illness to 

at nrcotrt hi |.im?„ ™ .appreheiidid There is 

most useM smbtipp skilled m this holy and 

to our subject Hevp^lipl Masters, and he came from us 
defended kv men ^ Sate of Say’s Court 

he demanded admitlSice ^ 

refused. For this slmht of n ^ stubbornly 

tms slight of a kindness, which had but too 
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muoli of condescension in it, ive will receive, at present at 
least, no excuse, and some such ne snppose to have been the 
purport of my Lord of Sussex’s message ’ 

This was uttered in a tone, and with a gesture, which made 
Lord Sussex’s friends who were within heanng tremble He to 
whom the speech was addressed, however, trembled not, but 
with great deference and humility, as soon os the Queen’s 
passion gave him an opportunity, he replied — ‘ So please j our 
most gracious Majesty, I was chargea with no apology from 
the Earl of Sussex.’ 

‘With what were you then charged, sirl’ said the Queen, 
with the impetuosity which, amid nobler qualities, strongly 
marked her character, ‘was it with a justifacation ? or, God^s 
death 1 with a defiance 1 ’ 

‘Madam,’ said the young man, ‘my Lord of Sussex knew 
the offence approached towards treason, and could thmk of 
nothing save of secunng the offender, and placing him in your 
Majesty’s hands, and at your mercy Tlie noble earl was fast 
asleep when your most gracious message reached him, a potion 
havmg been administered to that purpose by his physician, 
and his lordship knew not of the ungracious repulse your 
Majesty’s royal and most comfortable message had received 
until after he awoke this morning’ 

‘ And which of his domestics, then, m the name of Heaven, 
presumed to reject my message, without even admitting my 
own physician to the presence of him whom I sent him to 
attend ? ’ said the Queen, much surprised. 

‘ The offender, madam, is before you,’ rephed Walter, bowmg 
very low ‘ the full and sole blame is mine , and my lord has 
most justly sent mo to abye the consequences of a fault of 
which he is as innocent as a sleeping man’s dreams can bo of a 
waloM man’s actions ’ 

‘Whatl was it thou 1 — thou thyself, that repelled my 
messenger and my physician from Say’s Courts said the 
Queen, ‘ What could occasion such boldness in one who seems 
devoted — that is, whose extenor beanng shows devotion — to 
' his sovereign 1 ’ 

‘ Madam,’ said the youth, who, notwithstanding an assumed 
^pearance of seventy, thought that he saw something m the 
Queen’s face that resembled not implacabihty, ‘ we say in our 
country that the physician is for the time the liege sovereign 
of his patient. Now, my noble master was then under dominion 
of a leech, by whose advice he had greatly profited, who had 
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issued his commands that his patient slionld not that night he 
disturbed, on the very penl o( his life ' , ^ 

‘ Thy master hath trusted some false varleb of an empinc, 

said the Queen 

‘ I know not, madam, but by the fact that he is now, this 
very mormng, awakened much refieshed and strengthened, 
from the only sleep he hath had for many hours/ 

The nobles looked at each other, but more ^\lth the purpose 
to see what each thought of this nens than to exchange any 
remarks on what had bapxiened The Queen answered hastily, 
and without affecting to disguise hei satisfaction, ‘By my word, 

I am glad he is better But thou weit over bold to deny the 
access of my Doctor Masters Know'st thou not that Holy 
Writ saith, “In the multitude of counsel there is safety’’ ?’ 

‘ Ay, madam,’ said Walter, ‘ but I have heard learned men 
say that the safety spoken of is for the physicians, not for the 
patient’ 

‘ By my faith, child, thou hast pushed me home,’ said the 
Queen, laughing , ‘ for my Hebrew learning does not come 
quite at a calL How say you, my Lord of Lincoln 1 Hath 
the lad given a just mterpretation of the text 1 ’ 

‘The word “safety,” my most gracious madam,’ said the 
Bishop of Lmcohi, ‘foi so hath been translated, it may he 

somewhat hastily, the Hebrew word, being ’ 

‘My lord,’ said the Qneen, mterruptmg him, ‘we said we 
had forgotten our Hebrew But for thee, young man, what is 
thy name and birth ? ’ 

‘ Raleigh is my name, most gracious Queen — the youngest 
son of a large but honourable family of Devonshire ’ 

‘ Raleigh ^ ’ said Ehzaheth, after a moment’s recollection , 
‘ have we not heard of your service m Ireland 1 ’ ‘ 

‘I have been so fortunate as to do some service there, 
m^am,’ rephed Raleigh , ‘ scarce, however, of consequence 
sufficient to reach your Grace’s ears ’ 

‘They hear ffirther than you think of,’ said the Queen, 
^ciously, ‘ and have heard of a youth who defended a ford in 
b ha tmon against a whole band of wild Insh rebels, until the 
strain ran purple with their blood and his own.’ 

‘ , Some blood I may have lost,’ said the youth, looking down, 
ut it was where my best is due, and that is m your Maiesty’s 

fhe Queen paused, and then said hastily, ‘You are very 
young to have fought so well and to speak so well But you 
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must not escape your penance for turning back Masters The 
poor man hath caught cold on the nver , for our order reached 
him when he was just returned from certain visits in London, 
and he held it matter of loyalty and conscience instantly to 
set forth agam. So hark ye, Master Raleigh, see thou fad not 
to wear thy muddy cloak, in token of pemtence, tdl our pleasilre 
be farther known. And here,’ she added, mving hun a jewel 
of gold in the form of a chessman, ‘ I give thee this to wear at 
the collar ’ 

Raleigh, to whom nature had taught intuitively, as it were, 
those courtly arts which many scarce acquire from long expen- 
ence, knelt, And, as he took from her hand the jewel, kissed 
the fingers which gave it. He knew, perhaps, better than 
almost any of the courtiers who surrounded her, how to mix 
the devotion claimed hy the Queen with the gaUantry due to 
her personal beauty , and m this, his first attempt to unite 
them, he succeeded so weU as at once to gratify Ehzabeth’s 
personal vamfy and her love of power ^ 

His master, the Earl of Sussex, had the full advantage of 
the satisfaction which Raleigh had afforded Elizabeth on their 
first interview 

‘My lords and ladies,’ said the Queen, looking around to the 
retinue by whom she was attended, ‘ methinks, smce we are 
upon the nver, it wore well to renounce our present purpose of 
gomg to the city, and surpnse this poor Earl of Sussex with a 
visit. He 18 lU, and siiffenng doubtless under the fear of our 
displeasure, from which ho hath been honestly cleared by the 
frank avowal of this malapert hoy What think ye 1 Were it 
not an act of chanty to give Inm such consolation os the thanks 
of a queen, much bound to him for his loyal service, may per 
chance best mmister 1 ’ 

It may be readily supposed that none to whom this speech 
was addressed ventured to oppose its purport. 

‘Your Grace,’ said the Bishop of Lincoln, ‘is the breath of 
our nostnls ’ The men of war averred that the face of the 
sovereign was a whetstone to the soldier’s sword , while the men 
of state were not less of opinion that the light of the Queen’s 
countenance was a lamp to ^e paths of her councillors , and 
the ladies aneed with one voice that no noble in England so 
well deserved the regard of England’s royal mistress as the Earl 
of Sussex — the Earl of Leicester’s right being reserved entire, 
so some of the more politic worded their assent — an exception 
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to wlncli Elizabetli paid no apparent attention. The barge 
bad, therefore, orders to deposit its royal freiglit at Deptford, 
at the nearest and most convenient point of coinmnnication 
vnth Say’s Court, in order that the Queen might satisfy her 
royal and maternal solicitude by making personal inqumes 
after the health of the Earl of Sussex. 

Ealeigh, whose acute spint foresaw and anticipated important 
consequences from the most trifling event's, hastened to ask the 
Queen’s permussion to go m the skiff, and announce the royal 
visit to his master, ingeniously suggesting that the jowil 
surprise might prove prejudicial to his health, since the ncuest 
and most generous cordials may sometimes be fatal to those 
who have been long in a languishing state 
But whether the Queen deemed it too presumptuous in so 
young a courtier to interpose his opinion unasked, or whether 
she was moved by a recurrence of the feeling of jealousy, which 
had been instilled into her by reports that the earl kept armed 
men about his person, she desired Raleigh, sharply, to reserve 
his counsel till it was required of him, and repeated her former 
o^ers to be landed at Deptford, adding, ‘We will ourselves see 
wi^ sort of household my Lord of Sussex keeps about him ’ 
‘Now the Lord have pity on us ' ’ said the 3mung courtier 
^ himself ‘ Good hearts the earl hath many a one round 
mm, but good heads are scarce with us ; and he himself is too 
ill to give direction And Blount will be at his morning meal 
of Yarmouth herring and ale , and Tracy wiU have his beastly 
black puddings and Rhenish , those thorough-paced Welsh- 
men, ihomas ap Rice and Evan Evans, will be at work on their 
leek porridge and toasted cheese , and she detests, they say, all 
coarse m^ts,^ evil smells, and strong wines Could they but 
UiM or burmng some rosemary in the great hall ! but 'cogue la 

i trusted to chance Luck hath done in- 

cunerent well for me this morning, for I trust I have spoiled a 

court fortune May she do as much for my 

stopped at Deptford, and, amid the 
ov/vif populace, which her presence never faded to 

Queen, with a canopy home over her head, walked, 
retmue, towards Say’s Court, where the 
arrivfll cclamations of the people gave the first notice of her 
how >ip ^ advising with Tressdian 

Wnr the supposed breach m the Queen’s 

j infinitely surprised at leammg her immediate 
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approacli — not that the Queen’s custom of visitmg her more 
distmguished nohihty, whether in health or sickness, could be 
unknown to him, hut the suddenness of the communication 
left no time for those preparations with which he well knew 
Elizabeth loved to be greeted, and the rudeness and confusion 
of his mihtary household, much increased by his late illness, 
rendered him altogether unprepared for her reception. 

Cursing intem^y the chance which thus brought her gra- 
cious visitation on him unaware, he hastened down with Tres- 
Bilian, to whoso eventful and mterestmg story he had just given 
an attentive ear 

‘ My worthy friend,’ he said, ‘ such support as I can give 
your accusation of Varney, you have a right to expect, ahke 
from justice and gratitude Chance will presently show whether 
I can do aught with our sovereign, or whether, m very deed, 
my meddhng m your affair may not rather prejudice than 
serve you ’ 

Thus spoke Sussex, while hastily casting around him a loose 
robe of s^los, and adjustmg his person m the best manner he 
could to meet the eje of his sovereign But no burned atten- 
tion bestowed on his apparel could remove the ghastly effects 
of long illness on a countenance which nature had marked with 
features rather strong than pleasmg Besides, he was of low 
stature, and, though broad-shouldered, athletic, and fit for 
martial achievements, his presence m a peaceful haU was not 
such as ladies love to look upon — a personal disadvantage which 
was supposed to give Sussex, though esteemed and honoured by 
his sovereign, considerable disadvantage when compared with 
Leicester who was alike remarkable for elegance of manners 
and for beauty of person. 

The earl’s utmost despatch only enabled him to meet the 
Queen as she entered the great hall, and he at once perceived 
there was a cloud on her brow Her jealous eye had noticed 
the martial array of armed gentlemen and retainers with which 
the mansion-house was filled and her first words expressed her 
disapprobation — ‘ Is this a royal gamson, my Lord of Sussex, 
that it holds so many pikes and calivers 1 Or have we by 
accident overshot Say’s Court, and landed at' our Tower of 
London 1 ’ 

Lord Sussex hastened to offer some apology 

‘ It needs not,’ she said. ‘ My lord, we intend speedily to 
take up a certam quarrel between your lordship and another 
great lord of our household, and at the same time to reprehend 
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this uncivilised and dangerous practice of surrounding your- 
selves with armed, and even with rufl&anly, followers, as if, m 
the neighbourhood of our capital, nay, in the very verge of our 
royal residence, you were preparing to wage civil war with each 
other We are glad to see you so well recovered, my lord, 
though ivithout the assistance of the learned physician whom 
we sent to you Urge no excuse , we Imown how that matter 
fell out, and we have corrected for it the ivild shp, young 
RaleigL By the way, my lord, we will speedily reheve your 
household of him, and take him mto our own Something 
there is about him which merits to he better nurtured than he 
IS hke to he amongst your very mihtary followers ’ 

To this proposal Sussex, though scarce understanding how 
the Queen came to make it, could only bow and express his 
acquiesceMe He then entreated her to remain till refresh- 
ment could he offered, but m this he could not prevail And, 
a ter a lew compliments of a much colder and more common- 
place character than might have been expected from a step so 
decidedly favoimhle as a personal visit, the Queen took her 
1? ^^y s Court, having brought confusion thither along 
with her, and leavmg doubt and apprehension behind 
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Then call them to oar presence Face to face, 

And frowning hrow to brow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser and accused freely apeak , 

High stomach'd ore they both and full of ire, 

In rage deaf os the sea, hasty as fire. 

Richard II 

‘ T AM ordered to attend court to morrow,’ said Leicester, 
I speaking to Varney, ‘ to meet, as tliey surmise, my Lord 
■A of Sussex. The Queen mtends to take up matters betwixt 
us. This comes of her visit to Say’s Court, of which you must 
needs speak so hghtly ’ 

‘I maintam it was nothing,’ said Varney, ‘nay, I know 
from a sure intelhgencer who was ivithm ear-snot of much that 
was said, that Sussex has lost rather than gained by that visit 
The Queen said, when she stepped mto the boat, that Say’s 
Court looked like a guard-house, and smelt like an hospital 
“ Like a cook’s shop in Ram’s Alley, rather,” said the Countess 
of Rutland, who is ever your lordship’s good friend. And then 
my Lord of Lincoln must needs put in his holy oar, and say, 
that my Lord of Sussex must he excused for his rude and old- 
world nousekeeping, smee he had as yet no wife ’ 

‘And what said the Queen 1 ’ asked Leicester, hastily 
‘ She took him up roundly,’ said Varney, ‘ and asked what 
my Lord of Sussex hod to do with a wife, or my lord bishop to 
speak on such a subject ‘‘ If mamage is permitted,” she said, 
‘‘ I nowhere read that it is enjomed.” 

‘ She likes not mamoges, or speech of mamage, among 
churchmen,’ said Leicester 

‘Nor among courtiers neither,’ said Varney , but, observing 
that Leicester changed countenance, he instantly added, ‘ That 
all the ladies who were present had jomed m ridiculing Lord 
Sussex’s housekeeping, and m contrasting it ivith the reception 
her Grace would have assuredly received at my Lord of 
Leicester’s.’ 
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‘ You have gathered much tidmgs,’ said Leicester, ‘ but you 
have forgotten or omitted the most important of all She hath 
added another to those dangling satelhtes whom it is her 
pleasure to keep revolving around her.’ 

‘ Your lordship meaneth that Raleigh, the Devonshire youth,’ 
said Varney — ‘ the Knight of the Cloak, as they call him at 
court 1 ’ 

‘He may be Knight of the Glarter one day, for aught I 
know,’ said Leicester, ‘ foi he advances rapidly She hath cap’d 
vei-ses with him, and such fooleiies I would gladly abandon, of 
my own free wiU, the part I have m her fickle favour , but I will 
not be elbowed out of it by the clown Sussex or this new upstart 
1 hear Tressihan is with Sussex also, and high lu his favour I 
would spare him for considerations, but he will thrust himself on 
his fate Sussex, too, is almost as well as ever m his health.’ 

‘ My lord,’ rephed Varney, ‘ there ivill be rubs m the smoothest 
road, specially when it leads up-hill Sussex’s illness was to us a 
god-send, from which I hoped much He has recovered, indeed, 
but he IS not now more formidable than ere he fell lU, when 
he received more than one foil in wresthng with your lordship 
Let not your heart fail you, my lord, and aU shah, be well ’ 

‘ My heart never faded me, sir,’ rephed Leicester 
‘No, ^ lord,’ said Varney , ‘but it has betrayed you right 
o^n. He that would climb a tree, my lord, must grasp by 
the branches, not by the blossom ’ 

‘ ^ Leicester, impatiently, ‘ I under- 
stand ^y meaning My heart shall neither fad me nor seduce 
retmue m order , see that their array be so 
splendid as to put down not only the rude companions of Rat- 
chffe’ but the retamers of every other nobleman and courtier, 
xiet tbem be well armed withal, but without any outward dis- 
play of thmr weapons, wearing them as if more for fashion’s 
sake than for use Do thou thyself keep close to me, 1 may 
have busmess for you ’ 


leHJ 


The preparations of Sussex and his party were not 
than those of Leicester 
supi^cation, impeaclimg Varney of seduction,’ sai 
T Vin to Iressdian, ‘is by this time in the Queen’s hanc 
fibniiUi ^ j ^roiigh a sure channel Methinks your sm 
and founded in justice and honou: 

how the very muster of both. But, I wot nc 

> gipsy (so Sussex was wont to call his rival, on accour 
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of hi8 dark complexion) hath much to say with her in these 
holiday times of peace Wore war at the gates, I should he 
one of her whitehoys , but soldiers, hke their bucklers and 
Bilboa blades, get out of fashion in peace time, and satin sleeves 
and walking rapiers bear the bell Well, ve must bo gay, smce 
such IS the fashion. Blount, hast thou seen our housenold put 
into their new bravones 1 But thou kuow’st os little of these 
toys as I do j thou wouldst be ready enough at disposing a stand 
of pikes ’ 

‘ My good lord,’ answered Blount, ‘ Raleigh hath been here, 
and taken that charge upon him Your tram will glitter like a 
hlay mommg Marry, the cost is another question. One might 
keep an hospital of old soldiers at the charge often modem 
laclm^’ 

‘Wo must not count cost to day, Nicholas,’ said the earl in 
reply ‘ I am beholden to Raleigh for his care , I trust, though, 
he has remembered that I am an old soldier, and would have 
no more of these follies than needs must.’ 

‘Nay, I understand nought about it,’ said Blount, ‘but 
here are your honourable lordship’s brave kinsmen and friends 
coming m by scores to wait upon you to court, where, methinks, 
we shall bear os brave a front as Leicester, let him ruffle it as 
he will’ 

‘Give them the stnotost charges,’ said Susse-x, ‘that they 
suffer no provocation short of actual violence to provoke them 
into quarrel they have hot bloods, and I would not give 
Leicester the advantage over me by any imprudence of theirs ’ 

The Earl of Sussex ran so hastily througn these fflreotions, 
that it was with difficulty 'Tressilion at lengm found opportunity 
to express his surj^e, ^at he should have proceeded so far in 
the affair of Sir Hugh Robsart os to lay his petition at once 
before the Queen. ‘It was the opinion of the young lady’s 
friends,’ he said, ‘that Leicester’s sense of justice should be 
appealed to, as the offence bad been committed by his 
omwr, and so he had axpressly told to Sussex.’ 

‘ This could have been done without appljung to me,’ said 
Sussex, somewhat haughtily ‘ /, at least, ought not to have 
been a counsellor when the object was a hnmuiatmg reference 
to Leicester , and I am surpnsed that you, Tressdian, a man of 
honour, and my friend, would assume such a mean coursa If 
you said do, 1 certainly understood you not m a matter which 
sounded so unlike yourself ’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Tressilian, ‘ the course I would prefer, for 
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my own sake, is that you have adopted, hut the friends of this 

™°^Oh,^e^taends^ the friends,’ said Sussex, interrupting bun ; 

‘ they must let us manage this cause m the way which seems 
best This is the time and the hour to accumulate every charge 
against Leicester and his household, and yours the Queen will 
hold a heavy one But at all events she hath the complamt 

before her.’ . i 

Tressilian could not help suspecting that, in his eagerness to 
strengthen himself against his nv^ Sussex had purposely 
adopted the course most likely to throw odium on Leicester, 
mthout considermg mmutely whether it were the mode of pro- 
ceeding most likely to he attended with success But the step 
was irrevocable, and Sussex escaped from farther discussmg it 
by dismissing his company with the command, ‘Let all he m 
order at eleven o’clock , I must be at court and in the presence 
by high noon precisely ’ 


"While the rival statesmen were thus anxiously preparmg 
for their approaching meetmg in the Queen’s presence, even 
Ehzaheth herself was not without apprehension of what might 
chance from the colhsion of two such fiery spirits, each backed 
by a strong and numerous body of followers, and dividing 
betwixt them, either openly or m secret, the hopes and wishes 
of most of her court ^e hand of gentlemen pensioners were 
all under arms, and a reinforcement of the yeomen of the guard 
was brought down the Thames from London A royal procla- 
mation was sent forth, stnctly prohibitmg nobles, of whatever 
degree, to approach the palace with retamers or followers, 
armed with short or with long weapons , and it was even 
whispered that the high sheriff of Kent had secret mstractions 
to have a part of the array of the county ready on the shortest 
notice 

The eventful hour, thus anxiously prepared for on all sides, 
at length approached, and, each followed by his long and 
ghttenng tram of friends and followers, the rival earls entered 
the palace-yard of G-reenwich at noon precisely 

As if by previous arrangement, or perhaps by intimation 
that such was the Queen’s pleasure, Sussex and his retinue came 
if 1 ^ from Deptford by water, while Leicester amved 

by land jUnd thus they entered the courtyard from opposite 
Sides. Tins tnfling circumstance gave Leicester a certain 
ascendency in the opinion of the vulgar, the appearance of his 
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cavalcade of mounted followers showing more numerous and 
more imposing than those of Sussex’s party, who were necessanly 
upon foot No show or sign of greeting passed between the 
earls, though each looked full at the other, both expectmg, 
perhaps, an exchange of courtesies, which neither was willmg to 
commence Almost in the minute of their arrival the castle 
bell tolled, the gates of the palace were opened, and the earls 
entered, each numerously attended by such gentlemen of their 
train whose rank gave them that pnnlege. The yeomen and 
inferior attendants remained in the courtyard, where the 
opposite parties eyed each other with looks of eager hatred 
and scorn, os if waiting with impatience for some cause of 
tumult, or some apology for mutual aggression. But they 
were restrained by the strict commands of their leaders, and 
overawed, perhaps, by the presence of an armed guard of 
unusual strength 

In the meanwhile, the more distinguished persons of each 
tram followed their patrons into the lofty halls and ante- 
chambers of the ro}’al palace, flowing on in the same ourrent, 
like two streams which are compelled into the same channel, yet 
shun to mis their waters The parties arranged themselves, as it 
were instinctively, on the different sides of the lofty apartment, 
and seemed eager to escape from the transient umon which the 
narrowness of the crowded entrance had for an instant com- 
pelled them to submit to The foldmg-doors at the upper end 
of the long gallery were immediacy afterwards opened, and it 
was announced in a whisper that the Queen was mher presence- 
chamber, to which these gave access Both earls moved slowly 
and stately towards the entrance — Sussex followed W Tressdian, 
Blount, and Raleigh, and Leicester hy Varney The pnde of 
Leicester was obliged to give way to court forms, and, with a 
grave and formal inolinataon of the head, he paused untd his 
rival, a peer of older creation than his own, passed before him 
Sussex returned the reverence with the same formal civdity, 
and entered the presence-room. Ihessihan and Blount offered 
to follow him, but were not permitted, the Usher of the Black 
Rod alleging m excuse, that ne had precise orders to look to aU 
admissions that day To Raleigh, who stood back on the re- 
pulse of his compamdns, he said, ‘ You, sir, may enter,’ and he 
entered accordmgly 

‘ FoUow me close, Varney,’ said the Earl of Leicester, who 
had stood aloof for a moment to mark the reception of Sussex , 
and, advancing to the entrance, he was about to pass on, when 

lOL. m — 12 
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Varney, w'ho ms close belimd bim, dressed out m the utmost 
bravery of tbe day, wa'? stopped by the usbei, as Tressilian and 
Blount had been before him ‘ How is this, jMast-er Boivycr 1 ’ 
said the Earl of Leicester. ‘ Know you who I am, and that this 
is my friend and follower 1 ’ 

‘Your lordship will pardon me/ replied Bowyer, stoutly, 
‘my orders are precise, and hmit mo to a strict discharge of my 
duty.' 

‘Thou art a partial knave,' said Leicester, the blood mount- 
ing to his face, ‘to do me this dislioiiour, wlien 3^011 but now 
admitted a follower of my Lord of Sussex ’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Bowyer, ‘ Master Raleigh is newly admitted 
a sworn servant of her Grace, and to him my orders did not 
apply ’ 

<1, f Imave — an ungrateful knave,’ said Leicester, 

but he that hath done can undo thou shalt not prank thee 
m thy authority long ' ’ 

Th^ thr^t he uttered aloud, with less than his usual policy 
and mscretion, and havmg done so, he entered the presence- 
chamber, and made Ins reverence to the Queen, who, attired 
mth even more than her usual splendour, and surrounded by 
ose nobles and statesmen whose courage and wisdom have 
rendered her reign portal, stood ready to receive the homage 

graciously returned the obeisance of the 
if looked alternately at him and at Sussex, as 

bronk Bowyer, a man whose spirit could not 

disohflSrnT?^ f opeidy received from Leicester, in the 

tits do™ b®“e h 

seerr‘rtrangely”Sed°V®''’’ Ebmbeth, ‘thy courtesy 

treked courtier around 

taW ^ ^ whether, m the 

oisctoge oi my office, I am to obey your Hmhness’ com 

ao^ter^ T f mth dispar- 

oS^rto °f >“8 foUowers, in 

«eans this, w7hllLhothrtuTtt tTCgW 
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you near to our person , but it -svas not that you might bide 
the sun from our faithful subjects 'Who ga\ o you license to 
contradict our orders or control our officers 1 1 wiU have in 
this court, ay, and in this realm, but one mistress, and no 
master Look to it that Master Bowyer sustains no harm for 
luB duty to me faithfully discharged , for, as I am Chnstian 
vroman and crowned queen, I wiU hold you dearly ansuerable. 
Go, Bowyor, you have done the part of an honest man and a 
true subject. We will brook no maj or of the palace here.’ 

Bowyer kissed the hand which she extended towards him, 
and withdrew to his post, astonished at the success of his own 
audacilw A smile of triumph pervaded the faction of Sussex , 
that of Leicester seemed proportionally dismayed, and the 
favounto himself, assuming an aspect of the deepest humility, 
did not even attempt a word m his own exculpation 

He acted ivisely , for it was the pohcy of Elizabeth to humble, 
not to disgrace him, and it was prudent to suffer her, without 
OTposition or reply, to glory in the exertion of her authority 
The digmty of the Queen was gratifiod, and the woman began 
soon to feel for the mortification which she had imposed on her 
favourite. Her keen eye also observed the secret looks of con- 
gratulation exchanged amongst those who favoured Sussex, 
and it was no part of her policy to give either party a decisive 
tnumpL 


‘IVhat I say to my Lord of Leicester,’ she said, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘ I say also to you, my Lord of Sussex. You 
also must needs ruffle in the court of England, at the head of 
a footion of your own 1 ' 

‘ My followers, gracious pnncess,’ smd Sussex, ‘ have indeed 
ruffled m your cause m Ireland, in Scotland, and against yonder 

rehelhouB earls in the north. I am ignorant that ’ 

‘ Do you handy looks and words with me, my lord 1 ' said the 
Queen, interruptmg hun , ‘ methinks you might learn of my 
Lord of Leicester Hie modesty to be ment, at least, under our 
censure. I say, my lord, that my grandfather and father, 
in their wisdom, debarred the nobles of this omhsed land fiem 
^velhng with such disorderly retmues , and think you that, 
because I wear a coif their sceptre has in my hand been changed 
into a distaff 1 I tell you, no king m tihnstendom will less 
brook his court to be cumbered, his people oppressed, and his 
kmgdom’s peace disturbed by the arrogance of overgrown 

E ower, than she who now gieaks with you My Lord of 
leicester, and you, my Lord of Sussex, I command you both to 
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be friends with each other , or, by the crown I wear, j^'on shall 
find an enemy who will he too strong foi hotii of you > 

‘Madam,’ said the Earl of Leicester, ‘you, nlio are ypursclt 
the fountain of honour, know bc'^t nliat is due to mine I 
place it at your disposal, and only say, tliat the tenns on winch 
1 have stood with my Lord of Sussex have not been of my 
seeking , nor had he cause to think me bis enemy until he bad 
done me gross wrong ’ 

‘ For me, madam,’ said the Earl of Sussex, ‘ I cannot ajijieal 
from your sovereign pleasure , but I nere well content in)’’ Lord 
of Leicester should say in what I have, as he tenns it, v rouged 
him, smee my tongue never spoke the word that I would not 
willingly justify either on foot or horseback ’ 

‘And for me,’ said Leicester, ‘always under my OTacious 
sovereign’s pleasure, my hand shall be as ready to make good 
my words as that of any man who ever wuote himself Eatclifih 
‘ My lords,’ said the Queen, ‘ these are no terms for this 
presence, and if you cannot keep your temper, we will find 
means to keep both that and j’^ou close enough Let me see 
you jom hands, my lords, and forget your idle animosities ’ 

The two nvals looked at each other with reluctant eyes, 
each unwiUmg to make the first advance to execute the 
Queen’s will. 

‘Sussex,’ said Elizabeth, ‘I entreat — Leicester, I command 

Yet, so were her words accented, that the entreaty sounded 
like command and the command like entreaty They remamed 
still and stubborn, until she raised her voice to a height which 
ai^ed at once impatience and absolute command 

‘Sir Henry Lee,’ she said to an officer in a’fctendance, ‘have 
a guard in present readiness, and man a barge instantly My 
Lords of Sussex and Leicester, I bid you once more to jom 
hands — and, God’s death • he that rerases shall taste of our 
Tower fare ere he see our face agam I will lower your proud 
hca^ ere we part, and that I promise, on the word of a queen ' ’ 
P^son,’ said Leicester, ‘might be borne, but to lose 
your Grace’s presence were to lose light and hfe at once Here, 
Sussex, IS my hand ’ 

here,’ said Sussex, ‘is mine in truth and honesty, 

, favoim, you shall add no more,’ said the Queen 

ny, rais is as it should be,’ she added, looking on them more 
avourably, and when you, the shepherds of the people, umte 
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to protect them, it shall he -well mth the flooh rve rule over 
For, my lords, I tell you plainly, your foUies and your hrawls 
lead to strange disorders among your servants. My Lord of 
Leicester, you have a gentleman m your household called 
Varney 1 ’ 

‘Yes, gracious madam,’ replied Leicester, ‘I presented him 
to loss your royal hand when you were last at NonsucL’ 

‘ His outside was well enough,’ said the Queen, ‘ but scarce 
BO fair, I should have though^ as to have caused a maiden of 
honourable birth and hopes to barter her fame for his good 
looks, and become his paramour Yet so it is this fellow of 
vonrs hath seduced the daughter of a good old Devonshire 
kmghtj Sir Hugh Rohsart of Lidcote H^, and she hath fled 
with him from her fether’s house hke a castaway My Lord of 
Leicester, are you ill, that you look so deadly pale ? ’ 

‘ No, gracious madam,’ said Leicester, and it required every 
effort he could make to hnng forth these few words 

‘ You are surely ill, my lord 1 ’ said Ehzabeth, §oing towards 
him with hasty speech and burned step, which mdicated the 
deepest concern ‘ Call Masters — call our surgeon m ordmary 
Where he these loitermg fools? We lose the pnde of our 
court through their negligence Or is it possible, Leicester,’ 
she continued, lookmg on nun with a very gentle aspect — ‘ can 
fear of my displeasure have wrought so deeply on thee ? Doubt 
not for a moment, noble Dudley, that wo could blame thee for 
the folly of thy retamer — thee, whose thoughts we know to bo 
far otherwise employed I Ho that would chmb the eagle’s nest, 
my lord, cares not who are catching hnnets at the foot of the 
precipice.’ 

‘ Mark you that ? ’ said Sussex, aside to Raleigh ‘ The devil 
aids him surely 1 for till that would sink another ten fethom 
deep seems but to make him float the more easily Had a 

follower of mme acted thus ’ 

‘ Peace, my good lord,’ said Raleigh — ‘ for God’s sake, peace ' 
Wait the change of the tide , it is even now on the turn.’ 

The acute observation of Raleigh, perhaps, did not deceive 
him, for Leicester’s confusion was so great, and, indeed, for 
the moment, so irresistibly overwhelming, that Elizabeth, after 
looking at him ■with a wondering eye, and receiving no in- 
t^igiblo answer to the unusual expressions of grace and 
affection vhich had escaped frora her, shot her quick glance 
around the circle of courtiers, and reading, perhaps, in their 
faces something that accorded with her own awakened sus- 
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in lliis tlmn 'we 
.see ? AVliere is 


nicions, she said suddenly, ‘ Or is tlicro mme . 

?ee, or than you, my lord, uisli tliat uc slioidd t 

*““lTulLryor6mce.- sa.d BouTOr, ‘il =« tl>e same 
aga^t whom I this mstant closed the door of the prescnce- 

M it please me 1 ’ rexicatcd Elizalietli, sharxdy, not at that 
moment in the humour of being pleased nith ^ 

does Tiot please me that he should pass saucily into f 

or that you should exclude^from it one nho came to justii) 

himself from an accusation.’ y j -u 

‘ May it please you,’ answered the perplexed usher, il i^Mie , 

in such case, how to hear myself, I would take heed- 

‘You should have reported the fellow’s desire to us, Master 
Usher, and taken oui directions You think yourself a 
man, because hut now we chid a nobleman on your awoun , 
yet, after all, we hold you hut as the lead-weight that keep 
the door fast Call this Varney hither instantly , there is one 
Tressilian also mentioned in this petition , let them both come 

before us ’ ■, a 

She was obeyed, and Tressilian and Vamey appeared accoxa- 
ingly Varney’s first glance was at Leicester, his second at the 
Queen, In the looks of the latter there appeared an axiproach- 
mg storm, and in the downcast countenance of his patron he 
could read no directions in what way he w'as to trim his vessel 
for the encounter, he then saw Tressihan, and at once 
ceived the peril of the situation in which he was placed. Lut 
Vamey was as bold-faced and ready-witted as he was cunning 
and nnscrupnlous — a skilful pilot in extremity, and fully con- 
scious of me advantages wmch he would obtain, could he 
extricate Leicester from his present penl, and of the rum that 
yawned for himself should he fail m doing so 

‘ Is it true, sirrah,’ said the Queen, with one of those search- 
ing looks which few had the audacity to resist, ‘ that you have 
seduced to infamy a young lady of birth and breeding, the 
daughter of Sir Hugh ftohsart of Lidcote Hall ? ’ 

Vamey kneeled, down, and replied with a look of the most 
profound contrition — ‘ There had been some love passages be- 
twixt him and Mistress Amy Rohsart ’ 

Leicester’s flesh (quivered with indignation as he heard his 
dependant make this avowal, and for one moment he manned 
himself to step forward, and, bidding farewell to the court and 
the royal favour, confess the whMe mystery of the secret 
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mamaffe But I 10 looked at Sussex, and the idea of the 
tnvunpnant smile iThioh xrould clothe his cheek upon hearing 
the avoival sealed his hps. ‘Not now, at leask' he thought, 
‘or in this presence, will I afford him so nch a tnumph.’ And 
pressing his hps close together, he stood firm and collected, 
attentive to each word which Varney uttered; and determmed 
to hide to the last the secret on which his court favour seemed 
to depend. Meanwhile, the Queen proceeded in her examina- 
tion of Varney 

‘Love passa^r said she, echoing his last words, ‘what 
passages, thou Imave 1 and why not ask the wench’s hand finm 
her father, if thou hadst any honesty in thy love for her t ’ 

‘An it please your Grace,’ said Varney, still on his knees, 
‘ I dared not do so, for her father had promised her hand to a 
gentleman of birth and honour — I will do him justice, though 
I know he bears me lU-wiU — one Master Edmund Tressihan, 
whom I now see in the presence,’ 

‘Sohl’ replied the Queen, ‘and what was your nght to 
make the simple fool break her worthy father’s contract, 
through jour love passages, as your conceit and assurance 
term Siem 1 ’ 

' Madaio,’ rephed Vamey> ‘ it is m vam to plead the cause of 
human firailty before a judge to whom it is unknown, or that 

of love to one who never yields to the passion ’ he paused 

an instant, and then ridded, m a very low and timid tone 
— ‘ which she inflicts upon all others ’ 

Ehzabeth tried to fiewn; but smiled in her own despite, as 
she answered, ‘ Thou art a marvellously impudent knave. Art 
thou mamed to the girl 1 ’ 

Leicester’s feehngs became so comphcated and so pamfhlly 
mtense, that it seemed to him as if ms life was to depend on 
the answer made by Varney, who, after a moment’s real hesita- 
-tion, answered, ‘Yes.’ 

"Thou false villaml’ said Leicester, burstmg forth into 
rage, yet unable to add another word to the sentence, which 
he had begun with such emphatic passion 

‘Nay, my lord,’ said the Queen, ‘we will by your leave, 
stand between this feUow and your anger We have not yet 
done with him Knew your master, my Lord of Leicester, of 
this fair work of yours ? Speak truth, I command thee, and I 
will be thy warrant from danger on every quarter ’ ^ 

‘Gracious madam,’ said vamey, ‘to speak Heaven’s truth, 
my lord was the cause of the whole matter ’ 
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‘Thou villnin, woiildsL llion l)clrn} me]' Mill Leire^fer 
‘Speak oil,’ mkI the ()uecn, hei elieeh loloiirin^' 

and fiei eyes sparklint,^ as she aildie^-cil Vnrne} — ‘‘^jKjak on, 
here no coinmaiuh are licaid ])n( mim' ’ 

‘They aic omnipotent, j^iacions inednm,' replierl Vnrnc) ; 
‘and to you there can he no secret^- Yet 1 nonld not,’ he 
added, looking around Inin, ‘ sj)eiik <>1 my master's concerns to 
other ears/ 


‘Fall hack, my lords/ said (lie t^neen to those nho snr* 
lounded her, ‘and do you speak on Wli.at liatli the carl to <lo 
with this guilty intrigue of thine] Sec, felloM, that thou 
behest him not ' ’ 

‘Far ho it fiom me to traduce mj noble patron/ replied 
larney, ‘yet I am compelled to onu that some deep, o\cr- 
whelming, yet secret feeling hath of late dnelt in iny lord's 
mind, hath abstiactcd him from the caires of the household, 
which he nas nout to goicrn nith siieh religions slrictno'^s 
and hath left us oppoiliinitics to do iolhes, of nliich the 
shame, as m this case, paitly falls upon oui patron Without 
this, i had not had means oi lei''Urc to coiumit the folly Minch 
has draini on mo Ins displeasure, the hcaaicst to endure hv 
mo which 1 could by any means nicui — saving alnais the 
‘ dreaded resentment of 3’'our Grace ' 

+1, ^ this sense, and no other, hatli he been accessory to 
thy fault ] said Elizabeth 

Surely, madam, in no other,' replied VamojM ‘but, since 
somewhat hath chanced to km, he can scarce he called his 

madam, hon pale and tremhling he 
hna vf + ^dee his usual majestj’- of maimer, yet nhat 
has he to fear from aught I can say to your Highness ] All ' 
received that fatal paclcet i ' 

What p^ket, and from whence 1 ' said the Queen, eagerly 
y madam, I cannot guess , but I am so near 

^ lock of bair winch 

like a heart He speaks 
heath P-n parts not from it when he sleeps No 

‘ TVinn w- an idol with such devotion ' 

Raid Elizjihpflf iS^i?^ kiave to watch thy master so closelj 

WeSft not with anger, ‘and a tatthng 

W o^h^r colour might the 

arma ot liair he that thou pratest of ] ’ 

Varney rephed, ‘A poet, madam, might call it a thread 
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from the golden -web -(vrouglit by Minervn , but, to mj tbinlnng, 
it was paler than even the purest gold — more like the last 
parting sunbeam of the softest day of sprmg’ 

‘Wby, you are a poet j ourself, Master \Vmey,’ said the 
Queen, smilmg, ‘but 1 have not genius quick enough to 
foUow your rare metaphors Look round these ladies — is 
there (she hesitated, and endeavoured to assume an air of 
great indifference) — is there here, in this presence, any lady, 
the colour of whose hair reminds thee of that braid ? Methinlm, 
without prjung into my Lord of Leicester’s amorous secrets, 
I would fam know what kind of locks are hke the thread of 
Minerva’s web, or the — what was itl — the last rays of the 
May day sun ’ 

Varney looked round the presence-chamber, his eye travel- 
bng from one lady to another, until at length it rested upon 
the Queen herselt, but with an aspect of the deepest venera- 
tion ‘I see no tresses,’ he said, ‘m this presence, worthy of 
such similes, unless whore I dare not look on them ’ 

‘How, sir knave,’ said the Queen, ‘dare you intimate ’ 

‘Nay, madam,’ repbed Varney, shading his eyes with his 
hand, ‘ it was the beams of the May-day sun that dazzled my 
weak eyes ’ 

‘Go to — go to,’ said the Queen, ‘thou art a foolish fellow,’ 
and turning quickly from him, she walked up to Leicester 

Intense curiosity, mmgled with all the vanous hopes, fears, 
and passions which influence court faction, had occupied the 
presence chamber dunng the Queen’s conference with Varney, 
as if with the strength of an Ea^rn talisman. Men suspend^ 
every, even the shghtest, external motion, and would have 
ceased to breathe, had nature permitted such an mtermission of 
her functions fldie atmosphere was contagious, and Leicester, 
who saw all around wishing or fearing his advancement or his 
fall, forgot all that love had previouslv dictated, and saw nothing 
for the instant but the favour or disgrace which depended on 
the nod of Elizabeth and the fidehty of Varney He , sum- 
moned himself hastily, and prepared to play his part m the 
Bwne which was hke to ensue, when, as he ju^ed from the 
glances which the Queen threw towards him, Yaraefs com- 
munications, be they what they might, were operating in his 
favour Elizabeth did not long leave him in doubt , for the 
■more than fiivonr with which she accosted him decided his 
tnnmph m the eyes of his nval, and of the assembled court qf 
England ‘ Thou hast a pratmg servant of this same Varney, 
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my lord,’ slie paid, ‘\i is luclcy yon trust him "vsith nothing 
that can hurt you m our opinion, for, bchcvo me, he would 
keep no counsel ’ 

* Prom your Highness,’ said Leicester, drop})ing gracefull}’’ on 
one knee, ‘it were treason he should I would that my heart 
itself lay before you, barer than the tongue of any fier\'ant 
could strip it’ 

‘What, ray loid,’ said Elizabeth, looking kindly upon him, 
‘is there no one little corner o\er which you would wsh to 
spread a veil 1 Ah ' I see you are confused at the question, and 
your Queen knows she should not look too deeply into her 
servants’ motives for their faithful duty, lest she see what 
might, or at least ought to, displease her ’ 

Reheved by these last words, Leicester broke out into a 
torrent of expressions oi deep and passionate attachment, which 
perhaps, at that moment, were not altogether fictitious The 
nungled emotions which had at first overcome him, had now 
jpven way to the energetic vigour with which he had determined 
to supp^ his place in the Queen’s favour , and never did he 
seem to Ehzabeth more eloquent, more handsome, more interest- 
mg, than while, Imeehng at her feet, be conjured her to strip 
« ^ power, but to leave him the name of her servant 
iake from the poor Dudley,’ he exclaimed, ‘all that your 
ounty has made him, and hid him be the poor gentleman he 
was when your Grace first shone on him , leave turn no more 
timn tos cloak and his sword, hut let him still boast he has — 

^ 1 ^ deed he never forfeited — the regard of his 

adored Queen and mistress 1 ’ 

1 said Elizabeth, raising him with one hand, 

Po+if ^dicnded the other that he might lass it, ‘ Elizabeth 
lorgotten that, whilst you were a poor gentleman, 
hereditary rank, she was as poor a princess, 
Pari 1 ft ™ cause you then ventured aR that oppression 
mv ptTi/7^'^ honour Rise, my lor<L and let 

pror-fl nf I’® what you have ever been, the 

mdffcrpqq p°^^ support of our throne Your 

never -nnfP to chide your misdemeanours, hut 

Z owning your merits And so help me God,’ 

witnesRpd’fPi^J^^^ to the audience, who, with various feelings, 
t ‘ God, gentlemen, 

dhis noble earl? ’ ^ servant than I have m 

murmur of assent rose from the Leicesterian faction, which 
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the friends of Sussex dared not oppose. They remained mth 
their eyes fixed on the ground, dismayed as well as mortified by 
the pubhc and absolute tnumph of their opponents Leicester's 
first use of the lamilianty to which the Queen had so publicly 
restored him was to ask her commands concemmg Varney s 
offence. ‘ Although,’ ho said, ‘ the fellow deserves nothing from 
me but displeasure, yet, might I presume to intercede ’ 

‘In truth, wo had forgotten ms matter,’ said the Queen, 
‘and it was ill done of us, who owe justice to our meanest as 
well as to our highest subject We are pleased, my lord, that 
you were the first to recall the matter to our memory "Where 
IS Tressiban, the accuser 1 let him come before us ’ 

Tressihan appeared, and made a low and beseeming rever- 
ence. His person, as we have elsewhere observed, hod an air 
of grace, and even of nobleness, which did not escape Queen 
Elizabeth’s ontical observation She looked at him inth atten 
tion, as he stood before her unabashed, but with an air of the 
deepest dejeotiom 

‘I cannot but move for this gentleman,’ she said to'^Leicester 
‘I have mquired concerning mm, and his presence confirms 
what I heard, that he is a scholar and a soldier, well accom- 
phshed both in arts and arms We women, my lord, are lanci- 
rnl m our choice I had said now, to judge by the eye, there 
was no companson to be held betwixt your follower and this 
gentleman. But Varney is a weU-spoken fellow, and, to say 
truth, that goes far with us of the weaker sex. Look you. 
Master Tressihan, a bolt lost is not a bow broken. Your true 
affection, as I will hold it to ba hath been, it seems, but dl 
I reqmted , but yon have scholarship, and yon know there have 
been fidse Cix^das to be found, from the Trojan war down- 
ward. Forget, good sir, this lady l^ht o’ love, teach your 
affection to see with a wiser eye Tms we say to you more 
finm the wntmgs of learned men than our own knowledge, 
bemg, as we are, for removed by station and vnll finm the en- 
largement of expenence m sudh idle toys of humorous passion 
For this dame’s father, we can make his gnef the less by 
advancing his son m-Iaw to such station as may enable him to 
give an honourable support to his bnde. Thou shalt not be 
forgotten thyself Tressihan , follow our court, and thou shalt 
see that a true 'Troilus hath some claim m our grace, Tbmk 
of what that arch-knave Sbakspeare says — a plague on him, his 
toys come mto my head when I should think of other matter 1 
Stay, how goes it 1 — 
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Crcssid was yours, tied ^utI) tlio lionds of lio.iven ; 

Those bonds of heaven aro slipt, dissohed, atid loosed, 

And with another knot live fingers lied, 

The fragments of her f utli aro bound to Dionicd 

You smile, m}'^ lord of Soutliampton > Pcrcbaoce I make your 
player’s verse bait tbiougb my bad memoiy , but let it sumce 
let there be no more of tms mad matter ’ 

And as Ibessilian Icept the posture of one nbo vrould will- 
ingly be beard, though, at tlie same time, expressive^ of the 
deepest reverence, the Queen added ivitb some impatience — • 

‘ What would the man have ? The wench cannot wed both of 
youl She has made bei election — not a inso one perchance, 
but she IS Varney’s vedded wife ’ 

‘ My suit should sleep theie, most gracious sovereign,’ said 
Tressihan, ‘and mth my suit my levenge But I hold this 
Varney’s word no good wanant for the truth ’ 

‘Had that doubt been elsewhere urged,’ answered Varney, 

‘ my sword ’ 

‘ Thy sword ! ’ interrupted Tressihan, scornfully , * ivith her 

Grace’s leave, my sword shall shov ’ 

‘ Peace, you biaves — both > ’ said the Queen , ‘ laiow you 
where you are 1 This comes of your feuds, my lords,’ she 
added, looking towards Leicester and iSussex ‘ your followers 
catch your own humour, and must bandy and brawl in my 
court and m my very presence, like so many Matamoros Look 
you, sirs, he that speaks of drawing swords in any other quarrel 
than mme or England’s, by mine honour, I ’ll bracelet him with 
iron both on wrist and ardde ’ ’ She then paused a minute, and 
resumed in a milder tone, ‘I must do justice betwixt the bold 
and mutmous knaves notwithstanding My Lord of Leicester, 
will you warrant with your honour — that is, to the best of your 
belief — that your servant speaks truth in saymg he hath married 
this Amy Eohsart 1 ’ 

This was a home-thrust, and had nearly staggered Leicester 
But he had now gone too far to recede, and answered, after a 
moment s hesitation, ‘ To the best of my belief — indeed, on my 
cei^in knowledge — she is a wedded wife ’ 

Gracious madam,’ said Tressihan, ‘may I yet request to 

know when, and under what circumstances, this alleged mar- 
noge ’ - 

Out, sirrah,’ answered the Queen — ‘ alleged marriage ' Have 
word of this illustnous earl to warrant the truth of 
wnat his servant says f But thou art a loser — think’st thyself 
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such at least — and thou shalt have indulgence, we ivill look 
into the matter ourself more at leisure My Lord of Leicester, 
I trust you remember we mean to taste the good cheer of your 
Castle of Kenilworth on this week ensuing, ue will pray you 
to bid our good and valued friend the Earl of Sussex to hold 
company with us there.’ 

‘ If the noble Earl of Sussex,’ said Leicester, bowing to his 
rival with the easiest and with the most graceful courtesy, ‘ will 
so far honour my poor house, I will hold it an additional proof 
of the amicable regard it is your Grace’s desire we should enter- 
tain towards each other ’ 

Sussex was more embarrassed. ‘ I should,’ said he, ‘ madam, 
be but a clog on your gayer hours, smce mv late severe lUness ’ 

‘ And have you been mdeed so very ill 1 ’ said Elizabeth, 
looking on him with more attention than before , ‘ you are m 
futh strangely altered, and deeply am I grieved to see it. But 
be of good cheer , we wiU ourselves look after the health of so 
valued a servant, and to whom we owe so much. Masters 
shall order your diet , and that we ourselves may see that he 
18 obeyed, you must attend us in this progress to KenilwortL’ 

This was said so neremptonly. and at the same tune with 
so much kindnesSj that Sussex, liowever unwilhng to become 
the guest of his rival, had no resource but to bow low to the 
Queen m obedience to her commands, and to express to Leicester, 
with blunt courtesy, though mingled with embarrassment, his 
acceptance of his invitation As the earls exchanged compli- 
ments on the occasion, the Queen said to her high treasurer, 
‘ Methmks, my lord, the countenances of these our two noble 
peers resemble those of the two famed classic streams, the one 
so dark and sad, the other so fair and noble. My old Master 
Ascham would have chid me for forgettmg the author It is 
Csesar, as I think. See what majestic calmness sits on the brow 
of the noble Leicester, while Sussex seems to greet him as if he 
did our will indeed, but not willmgly ’ 

‘The doubt of your Majesty’s favour,’ answered the lord 
treasurer, ‘ may perchance occasion the difference, which does 
uot — as what does'! — escape your Grace’s eye.’ ^ 

‘Such doubt were injurious to us, my lord,’ rephed the 
Queen. ‘We hold both to be near and dear to us, and will 
with impartiahty emplOT both m honourable service for the 
weal of our kingdom. But we will break up their farther con- 
ference at present My Lords of Sussex and Leicester, we have 
a word more with you Tressihan and Varney are near your 
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persons, you wiU see tliafc they attend you at Kenihvortli. 
And as we shall then have both Pans and Menelaus witlnn our 
call, so we will have the same fair Helen also uhose fickleness 
has caused this broil Varney, thy vdfe must be at Kenilworth, 
and forthcoming at my older My Lord of Leicester, w’e exjiect 
you will look to this ’ 

The earl and his follower bow'ed low, and raised their heads, 
without danng to look at the Queen or at each other , for both 
felt at the instant as if the nets and toils wliich their own 
falsehood had woven wme in the act of closing around them 
The Queen, however, observed not their confusion, but pro- 
ceeded to say, ‘ My Lords of Sussex and Leicester, we require 
your presence at the pnvy council to be presently held, where 
rnatters of importance are to be debated We will then take 
the ■'vater for our diveitisement, and you, my lords, will attend 
^ And that leminds us of a circumstance Do you. Sir 
oquire of the Soiled Cassock (distmguisbuig Raleigh by a 
smile), tail not to observe that you are to attend us on our 

progress You shall be supphed wnth suitable means to reform 
your wardrobe 

And so terminated this celebrated audience, in wkich, as 

roughout her life, Ehzabeth united the occasional capnee of 
ner sex with that sense and sound pohey in which neither man 
nor woman ever excelled her. 


CIIAPTER XVII 


W cll, thfn — our courve chovn, spread tho eail, 

UiiVB oil It" lead aud mark tlio foundings well, 

I/»V. to the lielm, good master , many a hliosl 
Marks this Mem coast, and rocks, wlicro sits the Siren, 

Mlio, like ambition, lures men to tbcirmin 

The Sht])icrccl 

D uring Jtlio bncf mtonnl tlmt too\ plnco botvnxt tho 
(lisiniRsnl of tho nuchcnco and tho sitting of tlio pnvy 
council, Leicester bad time to roflect tlmt ho lind that 
morning sealed his o\vn fate. ‘ It was impossible for him now,’ 
he though^ ‘ after Imtnng, in tho face of all that was honoura- 
ble in England, pledged his truth (though in an ambiguous 
phrase) for tho statement of Vanio}', to contrathet or (hsavow 
it without exposing himsolf not inoroly to tho loss of court 
favour, hut to tho highest disnlcasiiro of tho Queen, his deceived 
mistre^ and to tho scorn ana contempt at once of his nval and 
of all his compeers.’ This certain^ rushed at ouco on his mind, 
together with all tho difficulties which ho would necossanly be 
exposed to in preserving a secret which seemed now equally 
essential to his safety, to his power, and to his honour Ho 
was situated hko one who walks upon ice, ready to give way 
around him, and whoso only safety consists m moving onwards 
by firm and uni acillatmg stops. Tho Queen’s favour, to pre- 
serve which he had made sucli sacnficos, must now bo secured 
by all means and at all hazards it was the onlv plank which 
ho could chug to ui the tompest Ho must settle himself there- 
fore, to the task of not only preserving, hut augmenting, the 
Queen’s partiality He must bo tbo favourite of Ebzabeth, or 
a man nttorly Mipwreokcd m fortune and in honour All 
other considerations must be laid aside for the moment, and ho 
repelled the intrusive thoughts which forced on his mmd the 
image of Amy, hy saying to himself, there would be time to 
think hereafter how ho was to escape from the labyrmth ulti- 
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mately, since the pilot ^7llo sees a Scylla under Ins l)oi\8 must 
not for tlie time think of the moic distant dangers of Cliar}'hdis 
In this mood, the Earl of Leicestni that day a<?sumed his 
chair at the council- table of Elizabeth , and when the hours of 
business "were ovei, m this same mood did lie occupy an honoured 
place near her during her pleasure-excursion on the Thames 
And never did he display to more advantage his j^owers as a 
politician of the first lank, or his paits as an accomplished 
courtier 


It chanced that in that day’s council matters were a^tated 
touchmg the afiairs of the unfortunate Maiy, the seventh year 
of whose captivity m England was now in doleful currency 
There had been opimons in favour of this unhappy princess 
laid before Elizabeth’s council, and supported uith much 
strength of argument by Sussex and others, who dwelt more 
upon the law of nations and the breach of hospitality than, 
however softened or qualified, was agreeable to the Queen’s 
Leicester adopted the contrary opinion with great anima- 
tmn and eloquence, and described the necessity of continuing 
^e severe restramt of the Queen of Scots, as a measure essen- 
tial to the safety of the kingdom, and particularly of Elizabeth’s 
sacred person, the hghtest hair of whose head, he maintained, 
ougnt, m their lordsmps’ estimation, to be matter of more deep 
an aimous concern than the life and foi tunes of a rival, who, 
alter settmg up a vain and unjust pretence to the throne of 
' while in the bosom of her country, the 

^nsiant hope and theme of encouragement to all enemies to 
A ^ r whether at home or abroad He ended b)'^ craving 
pMdon of their lordsbps if, m the zeal of speech, he had given 

"him u Queen’s safety was a theme which hurried 

him beyond his usual moderation of debate 

bp a^aXcA severely, for the weight which 

that fiino personal interests , yet ^e owned 

tW it pleasure of Heaven to combme 

her date- wba^ n weal of her subjects, she did only 

as cirr^Qi ^ measures of self-preservation 

^ ^ council m their 

some reslrfliTif ^ opmion that it was needful to continue 
shetrustefl ^^appy sister of Scotland, 

Countess of blame her if she requested of the 

®^Sht be much kindness as 

nitWon o?Ti? 1 And with this 

T^unaUon of her pleasure, the council was dismissed. 
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Never ■was more anxious and ready ■way made for ‘my Lord of 
Leicester ’ than as he passed through the crowded ante-rooms ■to 
go to^wards the nver-Bide, in order to attend her Majesty to her 
barge , never was the voice of the ushers louder, to ‘ Make room 
— make room for the noble earl ’ , never were these signals more 
promptly and reverentially obeyed, never were more anxious 
eyes turned on bim to obtain a glance of favour, or even of mere 
recogmtion, while the heart of many a humble follower throbbed 
betwixt the desire to offer his congratulations and the fear of 
intruding himself on the notice of one so infinitely^ above him 
The whme court considered the issue of this daj^’s audience, 
expected with so much doubt and anxiety, as a decisive triumph 
on the part of Leicester, and felt assured that the orb of bis 
rival satelhte, if not altogether obscured by his lustre, must 
revolve hereafter in a dimmer and more distant sphere. So 
thought the court and courtiers, firom high to low, and they 


acted accordmgly 

On the other hand, never did Leicester return the general 
greetmg with such ready and condescending courtesy, or en- 
deavour more successfully to gather, in the words of one who 
at that moment stood at no great distance fiom bun, ‘ golden 
opuuons fixim all sorts of men ’ 

For all the favourite earl had a bow, a smile at least, and often 
a kmd word. Most of these were addressed to courtiers, whose 


names-have long gone do^wn the tide of oblivion , but some to 
such as sound strangely in our ears, when connected with the 
ordinary matters of human life, above which the gratitude of 
posterity has long elevated them A few of Leicester’s mter- 
locutory sentences ran as follows 

‘ Poynmgs, good morrow, and how does your ■wife and fair 
daughter ? Why come they not to court 1 Adams, your suit 
18 naught the Queen ■wiU giant no more monopohes, but I 
may serve you m another matter My good Alderman Avlford, 
the smt of the city, affectmg Queenhithe, shall be forwarded as 
far as my poor mterest can serve. Master Edmund Spenser, 
■touching your Irish petition, I would wiUmgly aid you, from my 
love to the Muses , but thou hast nettled the lord treasurer ^ 
‘My lord,’ said the poet, ‘■were I permitted to explain-— ’ 
‘Come to my lodging, Edmund,’ answered the earl not 
to-morrow or next day, but soon Ha, Will Sbakspeare wild 
W ill ! thou hast given my nephew, Philip Sidney, love powder 
he cannot sleep ■without thy Veniis and Adonxs under his 
pillow ! We wiU have thee hanged for the venest wizard m 


TOUXII 18 
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Europe Hark thee, mad I have not forgotten thy matter 
of the patent and of the hears ' 

The player bo^ved, and the earl nodded and passed on — •’o 
that age vrould have told the tale , m ours, perhaps, vre might 
say the immortal had done homage to the mortaL The next 
\rhom the favourite accosted ^vas one of his ovm zealous 
dependants 

‘How now, Sir Francis Denmng,’ he whispered, in answer 
to his exultmg salutation, ‘that smile hath made thy face 
shorter by one-third than when I first saw it this morning 
What, Master Bowyer, stand you hack, and think you I bear 
mahee ? You did but your duty this morning , and if I re- 
member aught of the passage betwixt us, it shall be m thy 
favour ’ 


Then the earl was approached, with several fantastic congees, 
by a person quaintly dressed in a doublet of black velvet, 
curiomny slashed and pinked ^\ith crimson satin A long 
co(^ s feather in the velvet bonnet which he held in his hand, 
and an enormous ruff, stiffened to the extremity of the absurd 
taste of the tunes, joined inth a sharp, lively, conceited ex- 
pression of countenance, seemed to body forth a vain, hare- 
bramed coxcomb and smaU wit, while the rod he held, and 
n assun^tion of royal authority, appeared to express some 
^nse ot official consequence, which quahfied the natural pertness 

blush, which occupied rather the 
snpl? TTinro cheek of this personage, seemed to 

SidthpTYimi^ called, than of modesty; 

that suraicior’' approached to the earl confirmed 

and^^pmS^do?^ you, Master Robert Laneham,’ said Leicester, 
‘ I haw n pass forward without farther speech 

following hum ^ lordship,’ said the figure, boldly 

doo^’*^ ^hat IS it, good master keeper of the council-chamber 


LanS ‘iooL’ said Master Roberl 

‘ WeIL*analifp- of reply and of correction 

^ ‘ lordship would be 

the me license to attem 

■Jl-to-be unmatfed Ca^tfe KelaTOrti’' 
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‘ To •what purpose, good Master Laneham t ' replied the earl , 
'bethink you, my guests must needs be many ’ 

‘Not so many,’ replied the petitioner, ‘but that your noble- 
ness vriU wilhngly spare your old servitor his cnb and his mess 
Bethink you, my lord, bow ncccssarj^ is this rod of mine to 
fright away all those listeners who else would play at bo-peep 
•with the honourable council, and be searching for keyholes and 
crannies m the door of the chamber, so os to render my staff as 
needful as a fly-flap in a butcher’s shop ’ 

‘ Methinks you uavo found out a fly blown companson for 
the honourable council, Master Laneham,’ said the earl , ‘ but 
seek not about to justify it. Come to Kenilworth, if you hst . 
there ivill be store of fools there besides, and so you will be fitted.' 

‘Nay, an there bo fools, my lord,’ replied Laneham, with 
much gle^ ‘ I warrant I will make sport among them , for no 
^yhound loves to cote a hare as I to turn and course a fool 
But I have another singular fa%ouT to beseech of your honour ’ 

‘ Speak it, and let me go,’ said the earl , ‘ I tbiM the Queen 
comes forth instantly ' 

‘ My very good lord, I would fain bring a bed fellow with me.’ 

‘ How, you irreverent rascal ! ’ said Leicester 
‘ Nay, my lord, my meaning was -withm the canons,’ answered 
his nnhlusning, or rather bis ever-blushing, petitioner ‘ I have 
a -wife as cunous os her grandmother, who eat the apple. Now, 
take her -with me I may not, her Highness’ orders being so 
stnet against the ofiicers bnnging ivith them their -wives in a 
progress, and so lumbermg the court -with womankmd But 
what I would crave of your lordship is, to find room for her m 
some mnmmery or pretty pageant, in disguise, as it were, so 
that, not bemg known for my -wife, -there may be no offence.' i 
‘ The foul fiend seize ye both I ’ said Leicester, stung mto 
uncontrollable passion by the recollection which this 'speech 
excited. ‘ "Why stop yon me -with such follies ? ' 

The terrified clerk of the chamber door, astonished at the 
burst of resentment he hod so unconsciously produced, dropped 
his staff of office fipm his hand, and gazed on the incensed earl 
with a foolish face of wonder and terror, which instantly recalled 
Leicester to himself 

‘ I meant hut to try if thou hadst the audacity which hefits 
thme office,’ said he, hastily ‘ Come to Kenilworth, and hnng 
the devil -with thee if thou wilt’ 

‘ My -wife, sir, hath played the de-vil ere now, in a mystery, in 
Queen Mary’s time , but we shall want a trifle for properties,’ 
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'Here is a crown for tliee/ said tlie carl , malvC me rid of 

Master E^bert^toebfm ^ staled a moment at the 
which he had excited, and then said to liimself, 
to pick up his staff of office, ‘ The noble carl runs wild Immonrs 
to-day , hut they who give crowns expect ns witty fcllovs 
wink at their unsettled starts , and, by my faith, if they pa 
not for mercy, we would finger them tightly ’ i i 

Leicester moved hastily on, neglecting the courtesies no liaa 
hitherto dispensed so liberally, and liurrying through t o 
courtly crowd, until he paused m a small withdrawiiig-room, 
into which he plunged to draw a moment’s breath iinobserve 


and in seclusion , , 

‘ "i^at am I now,’ he said to himself, ‘ that am thus 
by the words of a mean, weatlier-heatcn, goose-brained gull . 
Conscience, thou art a bloodhound, whose growl Makes as 
readdy at the paltry stir of a rat or mouse as at the step of a 
hon Can I not quit myself, by one bold stroke, of a state so 
irksome, so unhonoured 1 What if I kneel to Elizabeth, and, 
owning the whole, throw myself on her mercy ‘I ’ 

As he pursued this tram of thought, the door of the apart- 
ment opened, and Varney lushed in 

‘ Thank God, my lord, that I have found you ’ ’ was bis 
exclamation ^ 

‘Thank the devil, whose agent thou art,’ was the earls 
reply 

‘ 'rhank whom you will, my lord,’ replied Varney , ‘ but hasten 
to the water-side The Queen is on board, and asks for you ’ 

‘ Go, say I am taken suddenly ill,’ replied Leicester , ‘ for, by 
Heaven, my bram can sustam this no longer ' ’ 

‘ I may well say so,’ said Varney, with bitterness of expres- 
sion, ‘ for your place, ay, and mine, who, as your master of the 
horse, was to have attended your lordship, is already filled up 
m the Queen’s barge The new mmion, Walter Ealeigh, and 
our old acquaintance, Tressihan, were called for to fill our places 
just as I hastened away to seek you ’ 

‘Thou art a devd, Varney,’ said Leicester, hastily, ‘but 
thou hast the mastery for the present I follow thee ’ 

Varney replied not, but led the way out of the palace, and 
towards the nver, while his master followed him as if meehamc- 
aUy , until, looking back, he said in a tone which Savoured of 
lamilianty at least, if not of authority, ‘ How is this, my lord ? 


* See Note Q 
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yooT clwilv Imngs on one mdc, joiir liosc are linbraccd , permit 
me ’ 

‘ niou art a fool, Vnrno3, ns well as a l^.Im^c,’ said Leicester, 
shalnng him off, and rejecting Ins olhcious ns‘<istnnco , ‘ we are 
best thns, sir when wo require jou to order our jiorson, it is 
well, but now wo want 3 on not’ 

So 8a3nng, the carl resumed at once his air of command, and 
with it his self iH)s.‘:c 5 Sion, shook his dress into 3ot wilder dis 
order, passed before Vamoy with the air of a supenor and 
master, and in Ins turn led the waj to the ^^erHIde. 

The Queen’s barge was on the \cr3 point of putting off, the 
seat allotted to Leicester in the stem, and that to Ins master 
of the horse on the how, of the boat being alrcadj filled up 
But on Leicester H approach there was a pause, os if the barge 
men anticipated some altemtiou in their com^ianj The angry 
spot was, however, on the Queen’s cheek, ns, in that cold tone 
with which supenors cnde.i%our to \cil their intenial agitation, 
while speaking to those before whom it would bo derogation to 
express it, she pronounced the chilling words — ‘Wo have 
waited, mj Lord of Leicester ’ 

‘Madam and most gracious jinncass,’ said Leicester, ‘you, 
who can pardon so manj wcalmesses which jour own heart 
never knows, can best bestow jour commiseration on the agita- 
tions of the bosom, winch, for a moment, affect Ixith head and 
hmbs. I came to your presence a doubting and an accused 
su^ect, your goodness penetrated the clouds of defamation, 
and restored mo to my honour, and, what is yet dearer, to jour 
favour — IS it wonderful, though for mo it is most unhappy, that 
my master of the horse should have found me in a state which 
scarce permitted mo to make the exertion necessary to follow^ 
him to this place, when one glance of your ILghness, although, 
alas 1 an angry one, has had power to do that for mo m which 
Esculapius might have failed?’ 

‘How IS this?’ said Llizabeth, hastily, looking at Varney, 
‘hath your lord been ill?’ 

‘Something of a fainting fit,’ answered the ready-witted 
Vamoy, ‘ as your Grace mav observe from his present condition 
My lord’s haste would not permit me leisure even to hnng his 
dress into order ’ 

‘ It matters not,’ said Elizabeth, as she gazed on the noble 
face and form of Leicester, to which even the strange mixture 
of passions by which ho had been so lately agitated gave 
jadditional mterest , ‘ make room for my noble lord Your place, 
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Master Varney, has been filled up , yon must find a seat in 
another barge ’ 

Varney bowed and withdrew 

‘And you, too, our young squire of the cloak,’ added she, 
looking at Raleigh, ‘ must, for the time, go to the barge of our 
ladies of honour As for Tressihan, he hath already suffered 
too much by the caprice of women that I should aggrieve him 
by my change of plan, so far as he is concerned ’ 

Leicester seated himself m his place in the barge, and close 
to the sovereign , Raleigh rose to retire, and Tressihan would 
dave been so ill-timed in his ‘courtesy as to offer to rehnquish 
dis o\ra pl^e to his friend, had not the acute glance of Raleigh 
mmsefr who seemed now m his native element, made him 
sensible that so r^dy a disclamation of the royal favour might 
^ msmterpretod He sate silent, therefore, wtolst Raleigh, 

a profound bow and a look of the deepest humiliation, 
was about to quit his place 

coiner, the galHnt Lord "WiRoughby, read, as he 
Rfllpfo-d’o omethmg m the Queen’s face which seemed to pily 
assumed semblance of mortification, 
from top courtiers,’ he said, ‘to hide the sunshine 

auish for^PTi if 4 .^ Majesty’s leave, relin- 

ddmht of W hold dearest, the 

inV m and mortify myself by walk- 

of Diana’s ^ forsake for a bnef season the glory 

the ladies nppnn ^ '^11 take place in the boat which 

promised felicify^’ l^bis young cavalier his hour of 

expression betwixt mirth and 
Sb toe moSp.K ^ lord, we cannot 

- Sd anSp^ 'll ^0 do not trust you 

of our voun?Sff f t? may deem yourself — with the 4re 
sL coulnued^ venerable age, my lord,’ 

lord treasurer wbp^fi I’ol'lor assorted with that of my 

Loid wmonghby’s may be improved.’ 

Wbed, iras coafaLdJ bowS O* P “ T'*’’ 

aitsXXr“4 Watt fo 

on f reHeetion by fixing them 

others But^hen^hp ^^Joh^ this circnmstance among 

■nnsic sonnded from a W *ore, when thi 

noea morn a barge which accompanied them, when 
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the shouts of the populace ■were heard from the shore, and all 
reminded him of me situation in whioh he was placed, he ab- 
stracted his thoughts and his feehngs by a strong effort from 
everything hut the necessity of maintaining himself m the 
Wour of his patroness, and exerted his talents of pleasing cap- 
tivation with such success that the Queen, alternately delighted 
with his conversation and alarmed for his health, at length 
imposed a temporary sUence on him, with playful yet anxions 
care, lest his flow of spirits should e^aust him 

‘ My lords,’ she said, ‘ having passed for a time our edict of 
silence upon our good Leicester, we wdl call you to counsel on 
a gamesome matter, more fitted to he now treated of, amidst 
mirth and music, than in the gravity of onr ordmary delibera- 
tions "Which of you, my lords,’ said she, smiling, ‘ Imow aught 
of a petition from Orson Pinmt, the keeper, as he qualifies him- 
self, of our royal bears 1 stands godfether to his request 1 ’ 

‘Marry, with your Grace’s good permission, that do I,’ said 
the Earl of Sussex. ‘ Orson Pinmt was a stout soldier before he 
was so mangled by the skenes of the Irish clan MaoDonough, 
and I trust your Grace will be, as you always have been, good 
mistress to your good and trusty servants ’ 

‘ Surely,’ said the Queen, ‘ it is our purpose to be so, and in 
especial to our poor soldiers and sailors, who hazard their hves 
for httle pay We would give,’ she said, with her eyes sparkhng, 
‘yonder royal Jialace of ours to be an hospital for their use, 
rather than they should call them mistress ungratefuL But 
this 18 not the question,’ she said, her voice, which had been 
awakened by her patnotic feehngs, once more subsiding into the 
tone of gay and easy conversation , ‘ for this Orson Pinmt’s 
request goes somethmg farther He complains that, amidst the 
extreme dehght with which men haunt the play-houses, and m 
especial their eager desire for seemg the exhibitions of one Will 
Shakspeare — whom, I think, my lords, we have all heard some- 
thing of — the manly amusement of bear-baitmg is falling mto 
comparative neglect , since men will rather throng to see these 
roguish players laU each other m jest than to see our royal 
dogs and bears wony each other m bloody earnest "What say 
^ this, my Lord of Sussex t ’ 

Why, truly, gracious madam,’ said Sussex, ‘ you must ex- 
pect httle from an old soldier like me in favour of battles in 
sport, when they are coinpared with battles m earnest , and 
yet, by my fiiitb, I wish "Will Shakspeare no harm He is a 
stout man at quarter staff and single falchion, though, as I am 
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told, alialting fellow , and hestood, tliey say, a tongli 

the rangers of old Sn Thomas Lnoy of Ciiarlecot, when he broke 

his deer-paik and lassed his keepei s daughter 

‘ I cry you mercy, my Lord of Sussex, said Queen Ehzabeth, 
interrupting him , ‘ that mattei was heard m council, and we ^ 
will not have this fellow's offence exaggerated there was no 
kissing in the matter, and the defendant hath put the denial on 
record But what say you to his present practice, my lord, on 
the stage 1 for there hea the point, and not in any ways touch- 
ing hiB former errors, m breaking paries or the other follies you 

^ ‘ "Why, truly, madam,’ replied Sussex, ‘ as I said before, I wish 
the gamesome, mad fellow no injury Some of his whoreson 
poetry — I crave youi Grace’s pardon for such a phrase— -has 
rung in mme ears as if the hues sounded to boot and saddle 
But then it is all froth and folly — no substance or senousness 
in it, as your Grace has already weU touched What are halt 
a dozen Imaves, with rusty fods and tattered targets, makiiig 
but a mere mockery of a stout fight, to compare ix) the royal 
game of bear-baiting, which had been graced by your High- 
ness’s countenance, and that of your royal predecessors, in this 
your pnneely kmgdom, fiimous for matchless mastiffs and bold 
bear- wards over all Chnstendom 1 Greatly is it to be doubted 
that the race of both wdl decay, if men should throng to hear 
the lungs of an idle player belch forth nonsensical bombast, 
instead of bestowmg their pence in encouragmg the bravest 
image of war that can be shown m peace, and that is the sports 
of the bear-garden There you may see the bear lymg at guard 

with his red pinky eyes, watching the onset of the mastiff, like 
a wily captain, who mamtains his defence that an assailant may 
be tempted to venture within his danger And then comes sir 
mastiff, like a worthy champion, in full career at the throat of 
his adversary , and then shall sir bruin teach him the reward 
for those who, m their over-courage, neglect the pohcies of war, 
and, catching him in his arms, strain him to his breast lilce a 
lusty wrestler, until nb after nb crack hke the shot of a pistolet 
And then another mastiff, as bold, but with better aim and 
sounder judgment, catches sir brum by the nether hp, and 
hangs fast, while he tosses about Ins blood and slaver, and tries 

^ shake Sir Talbot from his hold. And then ’ 

^ ‘ Nay, by my honour, my lord,’ said the Queen, laughing, 
you have dasenbed the whole so admirably that, had we 
never seen a bear-baitmg, as we have beheld many, and hope. 
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honest mirth, mingled inth useful instruction, “O* 

your Majesty’s happy government as may ^ ys 

L been spoken by his reverence the Dean of St Asa^^® 
There are some hues, for example I woul 31 
Philip Sidney, were here, they aie scarce ever out ^ j 

-they are spoken in a mad tale of fames, lL 

I wot not what besides, hut beautiful they are, however short 
they may and must fall of the subject to which they 
bold relation, and Phihp murmurs them, I think, even m nis 

tantahse us, my lord,’ said the Queen 
Philip vSidney is, we know, a mmion of the Muses, and we are 
pleased it should be so Valour never shmes to more ax^an 
tage than when united ivith the true taste and love o ® „ 

But surely there are some others among our young courtiem 
who can recollect what your lordship has /orgotten aimu 
weightier affairs Master Tressihan, you are descnbed to me 
as a worshipper of Minerva — remember you aught oi tues 

lines?’ _ 

Tressihan’s heart was too heavy, his prospects ^ 
fatally bhghted, to profit by the opportunity which the Queen 
thus offered to him of attracting her attention, but he deter 
mmed to transfer the advantage to his more ambitious young 
friend , and, excusmg himself on the score of want of reco - 
lection, he added, rtiat he believed the beautiful verses o 
which my Lord of Leicester had spoken were m the remem- 
brance of Master Walter Raleigh , 

At the command of the Queen, that cavaher repeated, witn 
accent and manner which even added to their exquisite dehcaoy 
of tact and beauty of description, the celebrated vision of Oberon 


‘Tliat very time I saw (but tbou couldst not), 
nying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid^, all arm’d , a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west , 

And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts 
But I might see young Cnpid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 
And the mipenal vot’ress passed on. 

In maiden meditation, fancy free ’ 
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The voice of Raleigh, as he repeated the last lines, hecame a 
httle treitnilous, as if diffident now the sovereign to nhom the 
homage was addressed might receive it, exquisite as it was 
If this diffidence was affected, it was good pohcy , but if real, 
there was httle occasion for it. The verses were not probably 
new to the Queen, for when was ever such elegant flattery long 
m reaching tiie royal ear to which it was addressed ? But they 
were not me less welcome when repeated by such a speaker as 
Raleigh Alike dehghted with the matter, the manner, and 
the graceful form and animated countenance of the gallant 
young reciter, Elizabeth kept tune to every cadence with look 
and with finger "WTien the speaker had ceased, she murmured 
over the last lines as if scarce conscious that she was overheard, 
and as she uttered the words, 

‘ In maiden meditafaon, fancy free,’ 

she'dropt mto the Thames the supphcation of Orson Puuut, 
keraer of the royal bears, to find more favourable acceptance 
at Sheemess, or wherever the tide might waft it. 

Leicester was spurred to emulation by the success of the 
young courtier’s exhibition, as the veteran racer is roused when 
a high mettled colt passes him on the wAy He turned the 
discourse on shows, banquets, pageants, and on the character of 
those by whom these gay scenes were then frequented. He 
mixed acute observation with fight satire, in that just proportion 
which was fine alike fixim malignant slander and insipid praise. 
He mimicked with ready accent the manners of the affected or 
the clownish, and made his own graceful tone and manner seem 
doubly such when he resumed it. Foreign countnes — their cus- 
toms, then manners, the rules of then courta the fashions, 
and even the dress, of then ladies, were equally his theme , and 
seldom did he conclude without conveymg some compliment, 
always couched m delicacy and expressed w itfi ]^pnety, to the 
Virgin Queen, her court, and her government. Thus passed the 
conversation during this pleasure voyage, seconded by the rest of 
the attendants upon the royal person, m gay discourse, varied 
by remarks upon ancient classics and modem authors, and en- 
jiofied by maxima of deep pohcy and sound morah^ by the 
statesmen and sages who sate around, and mixed wisdom inth 
the fighter talk of a female court. 

VTien they returned to the palace, Elizabeth acemted, or 
rather selected, the arm of Leicester to support her from the 
stairs where they landed to the great gate. It even seemed to 
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him (thongli that mi^ht arise from the flattery of his own 
imagination) that, dining tins shoi t passage, she le<'nicd on him 
somewhat more than tlie slippenness of fhc way necessarily de- 
manded Ceitainly lier actions and words combined to express 
a degree of favour ivhich, e\cn in his pioudest da}?, he had 
not till then attained IIjs inal, indeed, was repeatedly graced 
by the Queen’s notice, hut it was in a manner that seemed to 
flow less from spontaneous inclination than as extorted by a 
sense of his meiit And, in the opinion of many experienced 
courtiers, all the favour she sliow'eci Inin was o\crbalaiiced h} 
her whispenng m the eai of the Lady Derby, that ‘ Now she 
saw sickness was a better alchemist tlian she before wotted of, 
seeing it had changed my Loid of Sus'-ex’s copper nose into a 
golden one ’ 


The jest transpired, and the Earl of Leicester enjoyed his 
tnomph, as one to whom court favour had been both the 
primary and the ultimate motive of life, while he forgot m the 
mtoxication of the moment the perplexities and dangers of his 
own situation Indeed, strange as it may appear, he thought 
i^s at that moment of the penis arising from his secret union 
Mn of the marks of grace which Eli/abeth from time to time 
showed to young Ealeigh They w'ere indeed transient, but 
tuey were coifrerred on one accomplished in mind and body 
witn gr^ gallantry, literature, and valour An accident oc- 

c^ea m the course of the evemug which riveted Leicester’s 
attention to this object 

courtieis who had attended the Queen on 
n expedition were mvited, with royal hospitahty, to 

Ttr\F la the hall of the palace The table was 

presence of the sovereign, for, 
^ Mmif what was at once modest and dignified, 

nr wifW Qaeen on such occasions was wont to take in private, 
iTififll favourite ladies, her hght and temperate 

snlpnrlifl «• ^1^ modemte interval, the court again met in the 
tEaf fho of the palace, and it was while thus engaged 

both m ^ked a lady, who was near to her 

Lack-Cloak. what had become of the young Squire 


but^Pn?^+?^^®t answered, ‘She had seen Master Raleigh 
small nanlmn ™^ates since, standmg at the wmdow of a 

which looked out on the 
‘S Slass with a diamond rmg.’ 

g, said the Queen, ‘ was a small token I gave hun. 
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to make amends for lus spoiled mantle Come, Paget, let us 
see ivliat use he has made of it, for I can see through him 
already He is a marvellously sharp-mtted spint.’ 

They ivent to the spot, mthin sight of which, hut at some 
distance, the young caiaher still lingered, as the fowler watches 
the net which he has set. The Queen approached the ivmdow, 
on which Raleigh had used her gift to inscnbe the foUowmg 
hne — 

‘ Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall ’ 

The Queen smiled, read it over twice, once with dehberation 
to Lady Paget, and once again to herself ‘It is a pretty 
heginmng,’ she said, after the consideration of a moment or 
two , ‘ but methinks the muse hath deserted the young wit at 
the very outset of his task. It were good-natured, were it 
not. Lady Paget, to complete it for him 1 Try your rhyming 
faculties ’ 

Lady Paget, prosaic from her cradle upwards, as ever any 
lady of the bedchamber before or after her, disclaimed all 
possibihty of assistmg the young poet. 

‘Nay, then, we must sacnfice to the Muses ourselves,’ said 
Ehzabeth. 

‘ The mcense of no one can be more acceptable,’ said Lady 
Paget , ‘ and your Highness will impose such obhgation on the 
ladies of Parnassus ' 

‘ Hush, Paget,’ said the Queen, ‘ you speak sacrilege against 
the immortal Nine , yet, virgins themselves, they should be 
exorable to a virgm queen , and, therefore, let me see how 
runs his verse — 

Fain would I dunb, but that I fear to fall 
Might not the answer, for fault of a better, run thus — 

If tby mind fail then, do not oUmb at all t 

The dame of honour uttered an exclamation of joy and sur 
pnse at so hmpy a temunation , and certainly a worse has 
been applauded, even when commg from a less distinguished 
author 

The Queen, thus encouraged, took off a diamond nng, and 
^ymg, ‘ We will give this gallant some cause of marvel, when 
he finds his couplet perfected without his own mterference,’ she 
wrote her own hne beneath that of Raleigh 

The Queen left the pavihon , but, retinng slowly, and often 
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looking baclv, slie could sec the 3’'Oiing cnvalior Btcal, ivith the 
'flight of a laxnving, towards the place ^\]1ele he had seen her 
make a pause ‘She staid but to observe,’ as she said, ‘that 
her train had taken ’ , and then, laughing at the circumstance 
with the Lady Paget, she took the way slonly towards the 
palace Elizabeth, as they leturncd, cautioned her companion 
not to mention to any one the aid which she had given to the 
young poet, and Lady Paget pi oinised scrupulous secrecy. It 
IS to be supposed that she made a mental lescrv'ation in favour 
of Leicester, to whom her ladyship transmitted nithout delay 
an anecdote so little calculated to give him pleasure 
Raleigh, in the meanwhile, stole hack to the window, and 
read, with a feeling of intoxication, the encouragement thus 
given him by the Queen m person to follow out his ambitious 
career, and returned to Sussex and his letinue, then on the 
point of embarkmg to go up the nver, his heart beating high 
wim gratified pnde and with hope of future distinction. 

ihe reverence due to the person of the earl prevented any 

reception he had met v ith at court, 
until they had laiHed, and the household were assembled in 
the great hall at Say’s Court, while that lord, exhausted by 
hm late mness and the fatigues of the day, had retired to his 
cumber, de^udmg the attendance of Wayland, his successful 

however, was nowhere to be found , and, 
^ party were, wuth mihtary impatience, seelnng 

absence, the rest flocked around Raleigh 
1 prospects of court favour 

rnmn-me+o judgment to conceal the decisive 

te finfJ n "1^ which Elizabeth had deigned 

nlaiTite circumstances had transpired i^ch 

Sueen^^^^^^Ai??;^ progress in the 

annearflTinp to wish him joy on the mended 

bans froTTi regard , SQme, per- 

and mncil- fr that his preferment might hasten their own , 
the ^ mixture of these motives, and a sense that 

in fact a Sussex’s household was, 

thanks tn fhp i^ whole Raleigh returned the kindest 
one dav^s aU, disow^g, with becoming modesty, that 

swallow a RiiTT,^ ception naade a favourite, anymore than one 
m the aeneral^*^ Put he observed that Blount did not join 
parent somewhat hurt at his ap- 

Bbu^t r^trdl^ ^^®d him the reason 

unt rephed with equal smcerity— ‘My good Walter, I 
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•msli thee as well os do any of these chattenng gnUs, who are 
whistling and whooping gmtulations in thine ear, because it 
seems fair weather with thee But I fear for thee, Walter 
(and he inped his honest eye) — I fear for thee with all my heart. 
These court tnohs, and gambols, and flashes of fine women’s 
favour, are the tricks and trinkets that bring fair fortunes to 
farthmgs, and fine faces and witty coxcombs to the acquaintance 
of dull hlock and sharp axes.’ 

So saying, Blount arose and left the hall, while Raleigh 
looked after him wnth an expression that blanked for a moment 
his bold and animated countenance 

Stanley just then entered the haU, and said to Tressihan, 
‘My lord is calling for your fellow Wayland, and your fellow 
Wayland is just come hither m a sonUer, and is caUing for you, 
nor wtR he go to my lord tdl he sees you The fellow looks 
as he were mazed, methinks I would you would see him 
immediately ’ 

Tressdian mstantly left tlie hall, and causmg Wayland Smith 
to be shown into a withdrawing-apartment, and lights placed, 
he conducted the artist thither, and was surprised when he 
observed the emotion of his countenance. 

‘ What IS the matter wnth you, Smith 1 ’ said Tressilian , 
‘have you seen Ae devd 1 ’ 

‘ W orse, sir — worse,’ replied Wayland, ‘ I have seen a bosihsk 
Thank God, I saw him first, for, bemg so seen, and seemg not 
me, he will do the less harm ' 

‘ In Gbd’s name, speak sense,' said Tressdian, ' and say what 
you mean 1 ’ 

‘ I have seen my old master,’ said the artist ‘Last night, 
a friend whom I had acquired took me to see the palace clock, 
judgmg me to be curious m such works of art At the wmdow 
of a turret next to the clock-house I saw my old master ’ 

‘ Thou must needs have heen mistaken,’ said Tressdian 
‘I was not mistaken,’ said Wayland, ‘He that once h^h 
his features by heart would know him amongst a million. He 
was anticly habited , but he cannot disgmse himself from me. 
Sod be praised 1 as I can from him, I will not, however, tempt 
Providence by romainmg wnthin his ken. Tarleton the player 
himself could not so disguise himself but that, sooner or later, 
Doboobio would find him out I must away to-morrow, for, 
as we stand together, it were death to me to remam withm 
reach of him ’ 

‘ But the Earl of Sussex 1 ’ said Tressflian. 
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‘He is in little danger from wliat be lios fritberto taken, 
provided he swallow the matter of a bean’s size of the orvietan 
every morning fasting , hut let him beware of a relapse ’ 

‘ And how is that to he guarded agamsd 1 ’ said Tressilian 
‘Only by such caution as you would use against the devil,’ 
answered "Wayland ‘Let my lord’s clerk of the kitchen loll 
his lord’s meat himself, and dress it himself, using no spice but 
what he procures from the surest hands Let the server serve 
it up himself and let the master of my lord’s household see that 
both clerk and sewer taste the dishes which the one dresses and 
the other serves Let my lord use no perfumes which come not 
from well accredited persons — no unguents — no pomades Let 
him, on no account, dnnk rvith strangers, or eat fruit with them, 
either m the way of nooning or otherwise. Especially, let him 
observe such caution if he goes to Kemlworth the excuse of 
his illness, and his being under diet, will, and must, cover the 
strangeness of such practice,’ 

,^d thou,’ said Tressilian, ‘ what dost thou think to make 
of thyself 1 ’ 

France, Sp am, either India, East or West, shall be my 
retuge, ^id vVayland, ‘ ere I venture my life by residing within 

Ken or Eoboohie, Demetrius, or whatever else he calls himself 
for the time 


n a Tressdian, ‘this happens not inopportunely I 

in you m Berkshire, but in the opposite extremity 

/--tri where thou art known ; and ere thou hadst found 

out tms new reason for living private, 1 had settled to send thee 
*^Ppn a secret emheissage ’ 

nnri expressed lumself willing to receive his commands, 

nf well acquainted with the outline 

fmnkly explained to him the whole, 
and ^ which subsisted betwixt Giles Gosling 

been averred m the 

^ ^ Th^ Varney, and supported by Leicester. 

1 am * that, in the circumstances m which 

raotiom of hehovea me to keep a narrow watch on the 
Foste?anrl 7®" , and his comphces, 

Wlf Lord Leicester 

the deceivS m ‘^aceiver, and not altogether 

Giles Simr "ay ring, as a pledge In 

thou ^erye ^fld, which shall be trebled if 

happens there ’ Away down to Cumnor, and see what 
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The moment comes — 

It IS already come — \\heu thou must ^mto 
The absolute total of thy life’s vast sum 
The coustcllatious stand victorious o’ei thee. 

The planets shoot good fortune in fair junctions, 

And teU thee, ‘Now’s the time ’ 

SoniLLun’s Wallcnstcxn, hy CoLEninoE. 


W HEN Leicester returned to his lodging, after a day so 
important and so harassing, in which, after ndiiig out 
more than one gale, and touching on more than one 
shoal, his hark had finally gamed the harbour with banner dis- 
played, he seemed to experience as much fatigue as a manner 
after a perilous storm He spoke not a word while his cham- 
herlam exchanged his rich court-mantle for a furred night-robe, 
and when this ofiicer signified that Master Varney desired to 
speak with his lordship, he rephed only by a sullen nod Va^le3^ 
however, entered, acceptmg this signal as a permission, and the 
cnamberlain withdrew 

The ^rl remamed silent and almost motionless in hrs chair, 
ms head reclined on his hand, and his elbow resting upon the 
toble "^ch stood beside him, without seeming to be conscious of 
the entrance or of the presence of his confidant Varney waited 
or some minutes until he should speak, desirous to know what 
was the fan^y predommant mood of a mmd through which so 
many powerful emotions had that day taken their course But 
he wmted m vam, for Leicester contmued stiU silent, and the 
wn ant saw himself under the necessity of bemg the first to 
^ j May I congratulate your lordship,’ he said, ‘on the 
formidable^nv^l^r’^ have this day attamed over your most 

answered sadly, but without 
m f Varney, whose ready mvention has mvolved me 

small T ^ mean and perilous falsehood, knowest best what 
smaU reason there is for gratulatiou on the subject ’ 
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’ Do yon blame me, my lord,' "^aid Varney, ' for not betraying, 
on the hr^t pusli, the ’‘ccrct on wlncb j our fortunes depended, 
and ivbicb } ou have so oft and so camcstl} recommended to 
my safe keeping ? Your lordsbip ■was present in person, and 
migbt have contradicted me and ruined j ourself by an a% oiral 
of the trutb , but surely it was no part of a faithful servant to 
have done so without your commands ’ 

‘1 cannot deny it, Varney,’ said tlie carl, nsing and walking 
across the room , * my own ambition bos been traitor to my' loi e.’ 

‘ Say , rather, my lord, that y our love has been traitor to your 
greatness, and barred you from such a prospect of honour and 
power as the world cannot offer to any' otlicr To make my 
honouTcd lady a countess, y ou have missed the chance of being 
yourself ’ 

He paused, and seemed unwiUing to complete the sentence. 

‘ Of being nwself irhnt 1 ‘ demanded Leicester , ‘ speak out 
thy meamng, Varney ’ 

‘ Of bemg yourself a KING, my lord,’ replied Varney , ‘ and 
King of England to boot ’ It is no treason to our Queen to 
say so It would have chanced by her obtaming that which all 
true subjects wish her — a lusty, noble, and gallant husband.’ 

‘Thou rarest, Varney,’ answered Leicester 'Besides, our 
tunes have seen enough to make men loathe the crown matri- 
monial which men take from their wives’ lap There was 
Damloy of Scotland.’ 

‘ He ! ’ said Varney — ‘ a gull, a fool, a thnee sodden ass, who 
suffered lumself to be fired off into the air like a rocket on a 
rejoicmg-day Had Maiy had the hap to have wedded the noble 
earl once destmed to share her throne, she had eireerienced a hus- 
band of different metal , and her husband haa found in her a 
wife as complying and loving ns the mate of the meanest squire, 
who follows the hounds a-horseback, and holds her husband’s 
bridle as he mounts.’ 

‘ It might have been as thou sayest, VameVj’ said Leicester, 
a brief smile of self-satisfaction passing over his anxious coun- 
tenance. ‘ Henry Damley knew little of women. IV ith Mary, 
a man who knew her sex might have bad some chance of hold- 
ing his own, but not wito Ehzabetb, Varney , for I think 
God, when He gave her the heart of a woman, gave her the 
head of a man to control its folhes. No, I know her She 
will accept love tokens — ay, and requite them with the like , 
put sugared sonnets in her bosom — ay, and answer them too , 
push gallantry to the very verge where it becomes exchange of 
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affection , but she Tmtes nil ultra to all ^dncb is to follow, and 
would not barter one iota of her own supreme power for all the 
alphabet of both Cupid and Hymen ’ 

‘ The better for you, my lord,’ said Vamej'", ‘ that is, m the 
case supposed, if such be her disposition , since you think you 
cannot aspire to become her husband. Her favourite you are, 
and may remain, if the lady at Cumnor Place continues in her 
present obscunty ’ 

‘ Poor j^y t ’ said Leicester, with a deep sigh , ‘ she desires 
so earnestly to be acknowledged in presence of God and man ' ’ 
lord,’ said Varney, ‘is her desire reasonable? 
tnat IS the question Her rehgious scruples are solved she is 
an honoured and beloved wife, enjoying the society of her 
husband at such times as his weightier duties permit him to 
aflordher his company What would she more? I am nght 
sure that a lady so gentle and so loving would consent to hve 
though m a certain obscunty —which is, after all, not 

Lidcote Hall — rather than 

nremflhira ® her lord’s honours and greatness by a 

premture attempt to share them.’ 

‘and W ill i^^hat thou sayest,’ said Leicester, 

at u t.® must be seen 

perWttbPfW^ on that pomt,’ said Varney, ‘I cannot else 
the Queen on the stithy, which I trust will satrsfy 

sLet Xrp f/,^^'^'\'^^-^i'^oured lady, yet leave this &tal 
m^ds for the^mghtT’ lordship farther com- 

firmament Tlip splendour of a summer 

fiadn^vSmore unawares-‘I 

me, for my earthlv nnfb bodies should beftiend 

It IS Si Wn oonfused ’ 

the vam predictions nf reposed a deep confidence m 

exempt ffom the genemf cont?of ^ ^^l^o^o^ster, though 

this respect sunenor to ^ ^ superstition, was not m 

remarkable for the popout. i on the contrary, was 

of tills uretendpil b ^S^ment ivliich he gave to the pro-, 
ms pretended soience Indeed, the ™h to pry mfa) 
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fatunty, so general among the human race, is peculiarly to be 
found amongst those ■who trade m state mystenes, and the 
dangerous intngues and cabals of courts. With heedful pre- 
caution to see that it had not been opened, or its looks tampered 
with, Leicester applied a key 'to the steel casket, and dre-w from 
it, first, a parcel of gold pieces, ■which he put into a silk purse , 
then a paroliment inscribed ■with planetary signs, and ■the lines 
and calculations used m fiammg horoscope-s, on ■which he gazed 
intently for a fe^w moments , and, lastly, took forth a large key, 
■which, liftmg aside the tapestry, he applied to a httle concealed 
door in the comer of the apartment, and, opening it, disclosed 
a stair constructed in the thickness of the wall 

‘Alosco,’ said the earl, ■with a voice raised, yet no higher 
raised than to bo heard by the inhabitant of the small turret to 
which the stair conducted — ' Alasco, I say, descend ’ 

‘ I come, my lord,’ answered a voice from above The foot 
of an aged man was heard slowly descending the narrow stair, 
and Alasco entered the earl’s apartment, 'rhe astrologer was a 
httle man, and seemed much advanced in age, for his beard was 
long and white, and reached over his black doublet do'wn to his 
silken mrdle. His hair ■was of tlio same venerable hue. But 
his eyebrows were as dark as the keen and piercing black eyes 
which they shaded, and this peculiarity gave a wild and singular 
cast to the physiognomy of the old man. His cheek was still 
fresh and ruddy, and the eyes we have mentioned resembled 
those of a rat in acuteness, and even fierceness, of expression 
His manner was not ■without a sort of dignity , and the mter- 
protor of the stars, though respectful, seemed altogether at his 
ease, and oven assumed a tone of instruction and command in 
conversing ■with the prime favounto of Ebzabeth 

‘Your prognostications have faded, Alasco,’ said the earl, 
when they bad e.\cliangcd salutations ‘ Ho is recovenng ’ 

‘My sou,’ replied the astrologer, ‘lot mo remind you, I 
warranted not his death , nor is there any prognostication that 
can bo denved from the hcaionly bodies, their aspects and 
thoir conjunctions, which is not liable to be controlled by the 
uill of Heaven. AMra regunt homme*, ord regit astra Dai<^ ’ 

‘ Of what avail, then, is j our mjrsterj' 1 ' inquired the earl 
‘ Of much, my son,’ replied the old man, ‘ since it can show 
the natural and proWblo course of events, although that course 
moves in subordination to a Higher Tower Thus, in rcMcwing 
the horoscope which your lordship subjected to inj skull, jou 
will obsorv 0 tliat Saturn, being in the sixth house in opposition 
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to Mars, retrograde in the Ilon'^e of Infe, cnnnot hiit denote 
long and dangerous sicknes':, the issue %\])creof is in the ^mII of 
Heaven, thougli deatli may piobalil)’' he inferred Yet,, if I 
knew the name of the party, I vould eicct another selicme ' 
‘His name is a secret,’ said the earl , ‘30!, I must onn, thy 
prognostication hatli not been unfaithful He 1 ms been sick, and 
dangerously so — not, however, to death But hast thou again 
cast my horoscope, as Varney directed thee, and art thou pre- 
pared to say what the stars tell of ni}’^ prc'^ent fortune 1 ’ 

‘My art stands at 3muT command,’ said the old man , ‘and 
here, my son, is the map of th}’’ fortune'^, hnlliant in aspect 
^ ever beamed from those blessed signs vhereb}' our life is 
influenced, yet not unchequered ivith fears, difiiciilties, and 
dangers ’ 


‘ My lot were more than mortal were it otherwise,’ said the 
* Proceed, father, and believe 3'ou speak with one ready 
to undergo his destmy in action and in passion as ma\’’ beseem 
a noble of England’ 

Thy courage to do and to suffer must be wound up 3’’et a 
stram higher,’ said the old man ‘ The stars intimate yet a 
prouder title, yet a higher rank. It is for thee to guess their 
mining, not for me to name it ’ 

Name it, I conjure you — name it, I command you,’ said 
tne^ri, his eyes bnghtening as he spoke 

1 may not, and I wiU not,’ replied the old man. ‘ The ire 
wrath of the hon But mark, and j*udge for 
tnyselt Here Venus, ascendant m the House of Life, and con- 
joined TOth Sol, showers down that flood of silver light, blent 
^tn gold, which promises power, wealth, dignity, all that the 

desires, and m such abundance, that never 
de mture Au^stus of that old and mighty Borne heard 
om his haruspices such a tale of glory as from this rich text 
might read to my favourite son ’ 

«+ +n father,’ said the earl, astonished 

^ pretoT astrologer dehvered 

his ^ who hath 

dis^ot m the grave 1 returned the old man, solemnly 

^des through the apartment, 
Bimal of outsrietched, as one who foUows the beckoning 
aT he fnTu on to deeds of high import 

fixed n® of the astrologer 

on him, while an observmg glance of the most shrewd 
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penetration shot from under the pentlionse of Ins shngg) dark 
eyebrows, Leicester's haughty and suspicions soul at once 
caught fire, he darted towards the old man from the further 
end of the lofty apartment, only standing still when his ex 
tended hand was within a foot of the astrologer’s body 
‘Wretch!’ he said, ‘if j'ou dare to palter with me, I will 
haio your skin stnpped from your living fle.sh 1 Confess thou 
hast been hired to dcccn e and to betray me — that thon art a 
cheat, and I thy silly prey and booty ! ’ 

The old man exhibited some symptoms of emotion, but not 
more than tlie funous deiiortmcnt of Ins patron might have 
extorted from innocence itself 


‘ What means this vnolcnce, my lord ? ’ ho answered, ‘ or in 
what can I have desen ed it at yonr hands 1 ’ 

‘ Give me proof,’ said the carl, vehemently, ‘ that you hai e 
not tampered with mine enemies 

‘ My lord,’ replied the old man, with dignity, ‘ you can have 
no bettor proof than that which y'oii yourself elected In that 
turret I have spent the last twenty- four hours, under the key 
which has been in your own custody The hours of darkness 
I have spent in gating on the heavenly bodies with these dun 
eyes, and during those of light I bn\ e toiled this aged brain 
to complete the calculation arising from their combinations 
Earthly food I have not tasted — earthly voice I have not heard 
You are yourself aware I had no means of doing so , and yet 
I tell you — I who have been thus shut up in solitude and 
study — that withm these twenty-four hours your star has 
become predominant in the honzon, and either the bnght book 
of heaven speaks false or there must have been a proportionate 
revolution m your fortunes upon earth If nothing has 
happened within that space to secure your power or advance 
your favour, then am I indeed a cheat, and the divine art, 
which was first devised in the plnms of Chaldea, is a foul 
imposture,’ 

‘It is true,’ said Leicester, after a moment’s reflection, ‘thou 
wort closely immured, and it is also true that the change has 
taken place in my situation which thou sayest the horoscope 
mdicates.' 


‘Wherefore this distrust, thon, my son 1 ’ said the astrologer, 
^ummg a tone of odmomtion, ‘the celestial mteUigences 
brrok not diffidence, even in their favourites ’ 

‘ Peace, father,’ answered Leicester, ’ I have erred m doubt- 
ing thee Not to mortal man, nor to celestial intelligence — 
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under fcliat wliicli is supicme — will Dufl]e3’'’s lips say more in 
condescension or apology Spealc latlicr to tlic jiresent purpose 
Amid these hnght pioinises, tlion hast said there N\as a 
threatening aspect Can thy skill toll u hence, or by whoso 
means, such danger seems to impend 1 ’ 

‘ Thus far only,’ aiLswered the astrologer, ‘ does my art enable 
me to answer your query The infortiinc is threatened by 
the mahmant and adveise aspect, through means of a youtl^ 
and, as 1 think, a rival , but whether in love or in pnnee’s 
favour, I know not , nor can I give farther indication respect- 
ing him, save rhat he comes fiom the western quarter ’ 

‘ The western — ha ' ’ rephed Leicester, ‘ it is enough ; the 
tempest does mdeed brew' in that quarter Cornwall and 
Levon — Laleigh and Tressilian — one of them is indicated, I 
must beware ot both. Father, if I have done thy skill in- 
justice, I will make thee a lordlj’^ recompense ’ 

He took a purse of gold from the strong casket which stood 
before him ‘ Have thou double the recompense which Varney 
promised Be faithful — be secret — obej’’ the directions thon 
shalt receive from my master of the hoise, and grudge not a 
httle seclusion or restraint in my cause , it shall be n^ly con- 
sidered Here, Varney, conduct this venerable man to thine 
lodging , tend him heedfully in all things, but see that 
he holds communication with no one ’ 

Varney bowed, and the astrologer kissed the earl’s hand m 
token of adieu, and followed the master of the horse to another 
apartment, m which were placed wine and refreshments for 
ms use 


The astrologer sat down to his repast, while Varney shut 
two doors with great precaution, examined the tapestry, lest 

behmd it, and then sitting down opposite 
to the sage, began to question him 

feaw you my signal from the court beneath ? ’ 

11 t 1 for by such name he was at present 

caned, and shaped the horoscope accordmgly’ 

tinued Va npon the patron without challenged’ con- 

challenge,’ replied the old man, ‘but it did 

coovA added, as before agreed, danger from a discovered 
secret and a western youth ’ ^ 

stand sponsor to the one and his con- 
‘ ^11 ro Y, other of these prognostications,’ replied Varney 

, ever man chose to run such a race as his, yet contmued 
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to retain those silly scruples 1 I am fain to cheat him to his 
own profit. But touching your matters, sage interpreter of 
the stars, I can teU you more of your own fortune than plan 
or l^re can show You must he gone from hence forthinth.' 

T will not,’ said Alosco, peevishfy ‘ I have been too much 
humed up and down of late — immured for day and night in a 
desolate turret-chamher , I must enjoy my liberty, and pursue 
my studies, which axe of more import than the fate of fifty 
statesmen and fevountes, that rise and burst like bubbles m 
the atmosphere of a court ’ 

‘At your pleasure,’ said Varney, with a sneer which habit 
had rendered &miliar to his features, and which forms the 
pnncipal characteristic that pamters have assigned to those 
of ‘Satan — ‘ at your nleasurm’ he said , ‘ you may enjoy your 
hberty and your stumes untu the daggers of Sussex’s followers 
are olashmg within your doublet, and against your nbs ’ The 
old man turned pale, and Varney proceeded. ‘ "Wot you not 
he hath offered a reward for the arch quack and poison-vender, 
Bemetnus, who sold certain precious spices to bs lordship’s 
cook 1 What I turn you pale, old finend ? Does Hali already 
see an infortune m the House of Life ? Why, hark thee, we 
will have thee down to an old house of mme m the country, 
where thou shalt hve with a hobnailed slave, whom thy 
alchemy may convert mto ducats, for to such conversion alone 
IS thy art semceabla’ 

‘ It IS false, thou foul-mouthed rader,’ said Alasco, shaking 
with impotent anger ‘ it is well known that I have approached 
more nearly to projection than any hermetio artist who now 
/fives There are not six chemists m the world who possess so 

near an approximation to the grand arcanum ' 

' ‘Come — come,’ said Varney, interruptmg him, ‘what means 
this, m the name of Heaven 1 Do we not know one another 1 
I beheve thee to be so perfect — so very perfect, m the mj^stery 
of cheatmg, that, havmg imposed upon all mankind, thou ha^ 
at length, m some measure, imposed upon thyself, and with- 
out ceasing to dupe othera, hast become a species of dupe to 
thme own imagmation Blush not for it, man, thou art 
‘ learned, and shalt have classical comfort 


, Ne quisqumn Ajneom possit rapeniro niBi Ajax 

No one but thyself could have gulled thee, and thou hast 
gulled the whole brotherhood of the Itosj Cross beside — none 
^ so deep m the mystery ns thou But hark thee in thine car , 
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had the seasoning Avhich si)iccd Snasex’s broth wrought more 
surely, 1 would have thought better of the chemical science 
thou dost boast so highly ’ 

‘ ITiou art a hardened MUain, Varne}’’,’ replied Alasco , ‘many 
wiU do those things, Avho daic not speak of them ’ 

‘ And many speak of them avIio dare not do them,’ answered 
Varney, ‘but be not vToth — I will not quarrel with thee If 
I did, I were fain to live on eggs for a month, that I might 
feed without fear. Tell me at once, how came thine art to fail 
thee at this gieat emergency 'i ’ 

‘ The Earl of Sussex’s horoscope intimates,’ replied the 
a^ologer, ‘that the sign of the ascendant being in combus- 
tion ’ 


it 
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‘ i crave your pardon,’ replied the old man, ‘ and swear to 
you, I know but one medicme that could have saved the earl’s 
life , and as no man living in England knows that antidote 
save myself, moreover, as the mgredients, one of them m 
particular, aie scaice possible to be come by, I must needs 
suppose his escape was Giving to such a constitution of lungs 
parts as was never before bound up m a body of clay ’ 
there was some talk of a quack who waited upon him,* said 
Varney, after a moment’s reflection. ‘Are you sure there is 
no^ one m England who has this secret of thme ? ’ 

Une man there was,’ said the doctor, ‘once my servant, 
w 0 might have stolen this of me, with one or two other 
secrets of art But content you. Master Varney, it is no part 
0 my ^licy to sufier such mterlopers to mterfere in my 

oo n V mystenes more, I warrant you , for, 

^ believe, he hath been waited to heaven on the wing of 
1 I^®^ce be with him ’ But in this retreat of 

mine, shall I have the use of mme elaboratory?’ 

a workshop, man,’ said Varney , ‘for a reverend 

ROTnf fa'll! fo give place to bluff King Hal and 

pomnlaf courtiers a score of years smee, had a chemists 
complete apparatus, winch he was obhged to leave behmd him 
tmff shaft there occupy, and melt, and 

eolHpn rrr, multiply, until the green dragon become a 

may teffafy^’ whatever the newer phrase of the brotherhood 

his Varney,’ said the alchemist, settmg 

^ath close and grinding them together - ‘ thou art nght, 
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e\cn in thj \ery contempt of nght nnd reason. For ivhat 
thou saycst in moclvCrT maj in sober lentj chance to happen 
ere vre meet again. If the most venerable sages of ancient 
daja hai o spoken the truth , if the most learned of onr oivn 
hnie rightly received it, if I have hcen accepted ivherever I 
travelled, in German}, in Poland, in Italy, and in the farther 
Tartary, os one to ivliom nature has unieiled her darkest 
secrets , if I has c acquired the most secret signs and passwords 
of the Jewish Cabala, so tliat the ^yest board in the 8}Tia- 
gogue would brush the steps to make them clean for me — if 
all this IS BO, nnd if there remains but one step — one little step 
— bctwivt m} long, deep, and dark, and subterranean progress 
and that blaze of light whioh shall show nature matching her 
richest and her most glonous productionson the ler}' cradle — 
one step betwixt dependence and the power of 8o\ eroignt} ■ — one 
step betwixt poverty and such a sum of wealth os earth, without 
that noble secret, cannot minister from all her mines in the 
old or the new-found world — if this bo all so, is it not reason 
able that to this I dedicate m} future life, secure, for a bnof 
penod of studious patience, to rise above the mean dependence 
upon favountos and their favourites by which I am now 
enthralled 1 ’ 

‘ Now, bravo! — braio 1 my good father,’ said Vamo}, with 
the usual sardonic expression of ridicule on his countenance , 
‘ yet all this approxmmtion to the philosopher’s stone wiingeth 
not one smglo crown out of my Lord Leicester’s pouch, and far 
less out of liicliard Varney’s TFo must have earthly and sub 
stantial services, man, and care not whom else thou canst 
delude with thy philosophical charlatanry ’ 

‘ My son Varney,’ said the alchemist, ‘ the unbelief; gathered 
around thee like a frost-fog, hath dimmed thine acute percep 
tion to that which is a stumbling-block to the wise, and which 
yet, to hun who seeketh knowledge with humihty, e.xtends a 
lesson so clear that he who runs may read. Hath not art, 
think’st thou, the means of completing nature’s imperfect con- 
coctions m her attempts to form the precious metals, even as 
by art we can perfect those other operations, of mcubation, 
distillation, fermentation, and similar processes of an ordinary 
description, by which we extract life itself out of a senseless 
egg, summon nunty and vitality out of muddy dre^, or call 
into nvaoity the mert substance of a sluggish liquid ? ’ 

‘I have heard all this before,’ said Varney, ‘and my heart 
IB proof against such cant ever smoe I sent twenty good gold 
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pieces — marry, it -was in the rioiia"e of iny "u it — to advance the 
grand magistenum, all ■which, God help the "while, vanished in 
/umo,^ Since that moment, nhen I paid tor my freedom, I defy 
chemistry, astrolog)*, palmistry, and every other occult art, 
were it as secret as hell itself to unloo'^e the stneture of my 
pnrse-stnngs Many, I neitlier defy' the manna of St Nicholas 
nor can I dispense -wich it Th}’’ first task must he to prepare 
some "when thou getst doivn to my little sequestered retreat 
yonder, and then make as much gold as tliou mlt ’ 

‘ I ■wall make no more of that dose/ replied the alchemist, 
resolutely 

‘ Then,’ said the ma<'ter of the horse, ‘ thou shalt he hanged 
for "what thou hast made already, and so were the great secret 
for ever lo-it to^maaland Do not humanity this injustice, 
good fe,ther, but e’en bend to thy destiny, and make us an 
ounce or two of this same stuff, which cannot prejudice aho've 
one or two individuals, in order to gain lifetime to discover 
the umversal medicine, which shall clear away aU mortal 
diseases at once But cheer up, thou grave, learned, and 
most melancholy jackanapes * Hast thou not told me that a 
moderate portion of thy drug hath mild effects, no ways ulti- 
^tely dangerous to the human frame, hut ■which produces 
aepression of spirits, nausea, headache, an unwiUinguess to 
n — even such a state of "temper as would keep a 

T n ^ out of a cage were the door left open 1 ’ 
nave said so, and it is true,’ said the alchemist; ‘this 
enect^ it produce, and the bird who partakes of it in such 
proportion sxmll sit for a season drooping on her perch, without 

fho tneiair greenwood, though 

9^® 0 ^stited hy the rays of the rising sun and the other 

newly awakened song of all the feathered 
inhabitants of the forest’ 5 ^ 

an:^asly^^ "^thout danger to hfe ? ’ said Varney, somewhat 

Ko measure he not exceeded, and 

to Imows the nature of the manna be ever near 

if ^uuptoms, and succour in case of need-’ 
shall hp 1 whole,’ said Varney , ‘ thy reward 

not thp if thou keep’st time and touch, and exceedest 

Wise thv prejudice of her health , other- 

, y punislnnent shall he as signaL’ 

a TOraln iTf ' ’ "'epeated AJasco , ‘ it is, Abb, 

''Oman i am to use my slaU upon ? ’ 
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‘ No, thou fool,’ replied Varney , ‘ said I not it ivas a hird — 
a reclaimed bnnet, whose pipe might soothe a hawk when m 
nrid stoop 1 I see thme eye sparkle, and I know thy beard is 
not altogether so white as art has made it t/iat, at least, thou 
hast been able to transmute to silver But mark me, this is no 
mate for thee. This caged bird is dear to one who brooks no 
rivalry, and far less such nval^ as thine, and her health must 
over all things be cared for But she is in the case of being 
commanded down to yonder Kenilworth revels , and it is most 
expedient — most needful — most necessary that she fly not 
thither Of these necessities and their causes it is not needful 
that she should know aught, and it is to be thought that her 
own wish may lead her to combat aU ordmaty reasons which 
can be urged for her remauung a housekeeper ’ 

‘ That 18 hut natural,’ said the alchemist, with a strange 
smile, which yet bore a greater reference to tbe human char- 
acter than the unmterested and abstracted gaze which his 
physiognomy had hitherto expressed, where all seemed to refer 
to some world distant fiem that which was existmg around 
him 

‘ It 18 so,’ answered Varney ‘ you understand women well, 
though it may have been long smee you were conversant 
amongst them. ‘Well, then, she is not to be contradicted, yet 
she IS not to be humoured. Understand me — a shght lUness, 
sufficient to take away the desire of removing from thence, and 
to make such of your wise fraternity as may be called m to aid 
recommend a quiet residence at liome, in one word, be 
esteemed good service, and remunerated as such' 

‘ I am not to be asked to affect the House of Life 1 ' said the 
chemist. 

‘On the contrary, we will have thee hanged if thou dost,’ 
replied Varney 

‘And I must,’ added Alasco, ‘have opportumty to do my 
turn, and all fecihties for concealment or escape, should there 
be detection 1 ’ / 

‘All — aU, and everythmg, thou infidel in aU but the unpos- 
®ihffities of alchemy Why, man, for what dost thou take me ? ’ 
The old man rose, and takmg a bght, walked towards the 
end of the apartment, where was a door that led to the small 
®j*^^g'room destmed for his reception dunng the mght. At 
the door he turned round, and slowly repeated Varney’s ques- 
fron ere he answered it. ‘ For what do I take thee, Bichard 
Varney 1 Why, for a worse dovd than I have been myself 
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Bat I am in your toils, and I must servo you till my term 
be out ’ 

well/ answered Varney, hastily, ‘be stirring with 
grey light It may be we shall not need thy medicine Do 
nought tin I myself come down hlichael Lambouine shall 
guide you to the place of your destination ’ ^ 

When Varney heard the adept’s door shut and carefully 
bolted within, he stepped towards it, and with -juniiar precau- 
tion care^y locked it on the outside, and took the key from 
the lock, muttenng to himself, ‘Worse than thee, thou poison- 
ing quacksalver and wteh-monger, who, if thou art not a 
boonden slave to the devil, it is only because he disdains such 
an ap|)rentice ' I am a mortal man, and seek by mortal means 
the gratification of my passions and advancement of my pros- 
pects Thou art a vassal of hell itself So ho, Lambounie ' ’ 
he called at another door, and Michael made his appearance, 
with a flushed cheek and an unsteady step 

‘ Thou art drunk, thou vfllam ! ’ ‘-aid Varney to him 

‘Doubtless, noble sir,’ replied the unabashed Michael, ‘we 
have been dnnkmg all even to the glories of the day, and to 
my noble Lord of Leicester, and his valiant master of the horse 
Drunk ' odds blades and pomards, he that would refuse to 
swallow a dozen healths on such an evening is a base besognio 
and a puckfist, and shall swallow six mches of my dagger > ’ 

‘Hark ye, scoundrel,’ said Varney, ‘be sober on the instant, 
I command thee I know thou canst throw off thy drunken 
folly, like a fool’s coat, at pleasure , and if not, it were the 
worse for thee ’ 

Lamboimie drooped his head, left the apartment, and 
returned in two or three mmutes with his face composed, his 
hair adjusted, his dress m order, and exhibiting as great a 
difference ftom his former self as if the whole man had been 
changed 

‘ Art thou sober now, and dost thou comprehend me 1 ’ said 
Varney, sternly 

Lamboume bowed in acquiescence 

‘Thou must presently down to Cumnor Place with the 
reverend man of art who sleeps yonder in the little vaulted 
chamber Here is the key, that thou mayest call him by times 
Take another trusty feUow with you Use him well on the 
journey, but let him not escape you , pistol him if he attempt 
it, and I wd l be your warrant I will give thee letters to 

^ See Dr Julio Note 11. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


PwfoZ. And tidings do I bnng, and lucky joys. 

And happy news of pncc 

Fodstaff I pnthee now, deliver them like to men of tins world. 

Pistol A foutra for the world, and worldlings baso ! 

I speak of Afnca, and golden joys, 

Henry IV Part IL 

T he public room of tbe Black Bear at Cumuor, to "wbicb 
the scene of our story now returns, boasted, on the 
evenmg which we treat of, no ordinary assemblage of 
guests There had been a fair m the neighbourhood, and the 
cuttmg mercer of Abingdon, with some of the other person- 
ages whom the reader has already been made acquainted with, 
as friends and customers of Giles Goshug, had already formed 
their wonted circle around the evening fire, and were talking 
over the news of the day 

A hvely, busthng, arch fellow, whose pack and oaken ell- 
wand, studded duly with brass pomts, denoted him to be of 
Autolyous’s profession, occupied a good deal of the attention, 
and furnished much of the amusement, of the evening The 
pedlars of those days, it must be remembered, were men of far 
greater importance than the degenerate and degraded hawkers 
of our modern times It w£is by means of these peripatetic 
venders that the country trade, m the finer manufectures used 
in female dress particularly, was almost entirely carried on, 
and if a merchant of this description arrived at the dignity of 
traveUmg with a pack-horse, he was a person of no small con- 
sequence, and company for the most substantial yeoman or 
fra nklin whom he might meet in his wanderings 

The pedlar of whom we speak bore, accordingly, an active 
and unrebuked share in the memment to which the rafters of 
the bonny Blank Bear of Gumnor resounded He had his smile 
with pretty Mistress Cicely, his broad laugh with mme host, 
and his jest upon dashing Master^ Goldthred, who, though 
indeed without any such benevolent intention on his oivn part, 
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vTine to tlioso who can buy it )So, Jack Tapster, do me thine 
office But I would I knew how to come by money as lightly 
asS thou dost, Mike’ 

‘Why, uncle,’ said Lambourne, ‘I will tell thee a secret 
Dost see’ this httle old fellow here? as old and withered a chip 
as ever the devil put into his pomdge , and yet, uncle, between 
3’'OU and me, he hath Potosi in that brain of his. ’Sblood ’ he 
can com ducats fester than I can vent oaths ’ 

‘ I will have none of his comage m my purse though, Michael,’ 
said mine host ; ‘ I know what belongs to felsifymg the Queen’s 
coin ’ 

‘Thou art an ass, uncle, for as old as thou art. Pull me 
not by the skirts, doctor, thou art an ass thyself to boot , so, 
being both asses, I tell ye I spoke but metaphoncally ’ 

‘ Axe yon mad ? ’ said the old man , ‘ is the deni in you I Can 
yon not let ns begone inthout drawing all men’s eyes on us 1 ’ 

‘ Sayest thou ^ ’ said Lambourne ‘Thou art deceived now — 
no man shall see you an I give the word. B}’’ Heavens, masters, 
an any one dare to look on this old gentleman, I wiU slash the 
eyes out of his head with m3' poniard ' So sit down, old friend, 
and be merry , these are mine ingles — mine ancient inmates, 
and wiU. betray no man ’ 

‘ Had yon not better withdraw to a pnvate apartment, 
nephew,’ said Giles Goshng. ‘ You speak strange matter,’ he 
added, ‘ and there be mteUigencers eveiywhere ’ 

‘ I care not for them,’ said the magnammons Michael ‘ In- 
telligencers \ pshaw • I senm the noble Earl of Leicester Here 
comes the wine Fill round. Master Skmker, a carouse to the 
health of the flower of England, the noble Earl of Leicester • I 
say, the noble Earl of Leicester ' He that does me not reason 
is a swine of Sussex, and I ’ll make him kneel to the pledge, if I 
should cut his hams and smoke them for bacon.’ 

Hone disputed a pledge given under such formidable penal- 
ties , and klichael Lambourne, whose drunken humour was not 
of course diminished by this new potation, went on m the same 
wild way, renewmg his acquaintance wath such of the guests as 
he had formerly known, and experiencing a reception in which 
there was nowsomethmg of deference, mmgledwith a good deal 
of fear , fox the least servitor of the fevourite earl, especially 
such a man as Lambourne, was, for very sufficient reasons, an 
object both of the one and of the other 
In the meanwhile, the old man, seeing his guide in this un- 
controUahle humour, ceased to remonstrate with biTn, and sitting 
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down in the most obsciiTO comor of the room, called for a small 
measuTO of sach, over winch ho seemed, as it wore, to slumber, 
withdrawing himself ns much as possible from general observa- 
tion. and doing nothing which could recall Ins e.vistence to the 
recollection of his follow tra\ oiler, who bj this time hod got 
into close mtimacj mth his ancient comrade, Goldthred of 
Abingdon • 

' Never behove me, bnllj Mike,’ said the mercer, ‘ if I am 
not as glad to see thee ns e\cr I was to see a customer’s money ! 
Why, thou canst give a friend a sly place at a mask or a revel 
now, Mike , aj , or, I warrant thee, tliou canst say in my lord’s 
ear, when my honoumblo lord is down in these parts, and wants 
a Spanish ruff or the like — thou canst say in his ear, “ 'Phere is 
mine old friend, young Ijaureiice Goldthred of Abingdon, bos as 
good wares, lawn, tiffany, cainbnc, and so forth — ay, and is os 
pretty a piece of man’s flesh, too, as is m Berkshire, and will 
ruffle It for your lordship with any man of his inches ” , and 
thou mayest say ' 

‘I can say a hundred d — d lies besides, mercer,’ answered 
Lamboumo , ‘ what^ ouo must not stand upon a good word for 
a friend I ’ 

‘ Here is to thee, Mike, with all my heart,’ said the mercer , 

‘ and thou canst tell one the reality of the new fashions too 
Here was a rogue pedlar but now was crying up the old- 
fashioned SpaniSi nether-stock over the Gascoigne hose, al- 
though tJiou secst how well the Frcncli hose sot o9 the leg and 
knee, being adorned with parti-coloured garters and garniture 
in conformity ' 

‘ Excellent — excellent,’ replied Lambourne , ‘ why, thy hmber 
hit of a thigh, thrust tlirougli that bunch of slashed buckram 
and tiffany, shows like a housewife’s distaff when the flax is 
half spun off 1 ’ 

‘ Said I not so 1 ’ said the mercer, whose shallow brain was 
now overflowed in his turn , ‘ where, then — where be this rascal 

S edlor 1 — there was a pedlar here but now, methinks Mme 
ost, where the foul fiend is this pedlar 1 ’ 

‘ Where wise men should be. Master Goldthred,’ replied 
Gfles Qoshng ‘even shut up in his pnvate chamber, telling 
over the sales of to day, and preparmg for the custom of to- 
morrow ’ 

‘ Hang him, a meohamcal chuff 1 ’ said the mercer , ‘ but for 
shame, it were a good deed to ease hun of his wares — a set of 
peddhng knaves, who stroll through the land, and hurt the 
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established trader There are good fellows in Berkshire yet 
mine host , your pedlar may be met withal on Maiden Castle ’ 
) replied mme host, laughing, ‘and he who meets him 
may meet ms match the pedlar is a tall man ’ 

‘ Is he ? ’ said Goldthred ' 

‘ Is he ' ’ rephed the host , ‘ ay, by cock and pie, is he — the 
very pedlar he who raddled Rohm Hood so tightly, as the song 
s&»ys “““ 

Now Eobin Hood drew Ins sword so good 
The pedlar drew his hmnd, ’ 

And he hath raddled him Rohm Hood, 

Till he neither could see nor stand 


‘Hang him. foul soroyle, let him pass,’ said the mercer ‘if 
le he such a one there were smaU worship to be won upon 

him And now teU me, Mike - my honest Mike, how wears the 
hoUands you won of me ? ouc! 

' Why, well, as yon may see Master Goldthred,’ answered 

“on; Ma^r TaX^’ ™ 

friend “Mite,’ SMd'the“mer,^f™4or\h1“?MW 

Ms d—am tZh nZ 

t roof off fan’m^n’^dXV’'^*^ 

Lambourne ^'^^■’^y**thCT°he®sh4{Fco”*”rf* V ''•’“grated 
commands here. tL w4sed m^ “d receive my 
And I Will nng him siiPhT w my uncle’s roofi 

the devil hatf him bf the 

barely hearing me ’ ^ ^ ^ come, for 

said the’ mercer ^ Poster ^ witness ' ’ 

Mike, go sleep - go sleep ’ ’ good 

I tell thee what, thou thin-faced rmll ’ on ^ i\/r -l it 
bourne, m high chafe, ‘I will waeer Michael Lam- 

the first five shelves of thv angels against 

false light, with%“tilt‘’^^„ftttr/^^^^ ^ 

oome^doim to this public-house 

thing sober^^ly af **ti “®tcer, some- 

a knowledge, on Lamhourne’s part private 

»>>op - 1 irill lay such uag^he Tuf/SSkf fl™ 
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angels against thy five, if then wilt, that Tony Foster wdl not 
leave his own roof, or come to alehouse after prayer time, for 
thee or any man ' 

‘ Content,’ said Lamhonme. ‘ Here, uncle, hold stakes, and 
let one of your young hleed-harrels there — one of your infant 
tapsters, trip presently up to the Place, and give this letter 
to Master Foster, and say that I, his ingle, Michael Lamhonme, 

a to speak with him at mine uncle’s castle here, upon 
less of grave import. Away with thee, chdd, for it is now 
sundown, and the wretch goeth to bed with the birds, to save 
mutton suet — faugh 1 ’ 

Shortly after this messenger was despatched — an mterval 
which was spent in dunking and buffoonery — he returned with 
the answer mat Master Foster was commg presently 
‘ Won — won ! ’ said Lamhonme, dartmg on the stake 
‘ Not till he comes, if you please,’ said the mercer, mter- 
fen ng 

‘ ^^y, ’sblood, he is at the threshold,’ rephed Michael 
‘What said he, hoyl’ 

‘If it please your worship,’ answered the messenger, ‘he 
looked out of window, with a musguetoon in his hand, and 
when I delivered your errand, which I did with fear and 
trembling, he said, with a vinegar aspect, that your worship 
might be gone to the infernal regions’ 

‘ Or to heU, I suppose,’ said Lamboume , ‘ it is there he 
disposes of all that are not of the congregation ’ 

‘ Even so,’ said tbe boy , ‘ I used the other phrase as bemg 
the more poetical’ 

‘ An ingenious youth,’ said Michael ^ ‘ shalt have a drop to 
wet thy poetical whistle .^d what said Foster next 1 ’ . 

‘He called me back,’ answered the boy, ‘and bid me say, 
you might come to him, if you had aught to say to him ’ 

‘ And what next 1 ’ said Lamboume. 

‘He read tbe letter, and seemed m a fluster, and asked if 
your worship was in dnnk , and I said you were speaking a 
■' little Spamsh, as one who had been m the Cancmes ’ 

‘Ou^ you dimmutive pint-pot, whelped of an overgrown 
reokomng 1 ’ replied Lamboume — ‘ out 1 But what said ho 
then 1’ 

‘ Why,’ said the boy, ‘ he muttered, that if he came not, 
your worship would bolt out what were better kept in , and so 
ho took his old flat eap, and threadbare blue cloak, and, as I 
said before, he will be here mcontmont’ 
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‘There is truth in what he said,’ replied Laiiihonnie, as if 
speaking to himself. ‘My brain ha,s played me its old dog’s 
trick; but coiTagio — let him approach' I have not i oiled 
about in the world for many a day, to fear Tony Fostei, be I 
drunlc or sober Bring me a flagon of cold watei, to christen 
my sack withal ’ 

While Lamboume, whom the appioach of Foster seemed to 
have recalled to a sense of his own condition, was busied in 
piepanng to receive him, Giles Gosling stole up to the apart- 
ment of the pedlar, whom he found travel sing the loom in 
much agitation 

‘ You withdrew yourself suddenly from the company,’ said 
the landlord to the guest 

‘ It was time, when the devil became one among you,’ reiilied 
the pedlar 

‘ It 18 not courteous in 3^11 to term my nephew b}' sucli a 
name,’ said Goslmg, ‘ nor is it kindly in me to reply to it , and 
yet, m some sort, Mike may be consideiod as a limb of Satan ’ 
‘Pooh, I talk not of the swaggeimg ruffiau,’ replied the 

pedlar , ‘ it is of the other, who, lor aught I know But 

when go they ? or wherefore come they ? ’ 

‘ Marry? these are questions I caimot answer,’ replied the 
host ‘ But look you, sir, you have brought me a token from 
worthy Master Tressihan — a pretty stone it is ’ He took out 
the rmg, and looked at it, adding, as he put it into his purse 
again, that it was too nch a guerdon for anything he could do 
for the worthy donor He was, he said, in the public line, and 
it ill became him to be too inquisitive into other folks’ concerns , 
he had already said that he could hear nothmg but that the 
lady hved stdl at Cumnoi "Place, in the closest seclusion, and, 
to such as by chance had a view of her, seemed pensive, and 
discontented with her sohtude ‘ But heie,’ he said, ‘ if you 
are desirous to gratify your master, is the rarest chance that 
hath occurred for this many a day Tony Foster is coming 
down hither, and it is but letting Mike Lamboume smell another 
wme-flask, and the Queen’s command would not move him from 
the ale-bench So they are fast for an hour or so How, if you 
will don your pack, which wiU be j^our best excuse, you may, 
perchance, wm the ear of the old servant, being assured of the 
master’s absence, to let you try to get some custom of the lady, 
and then you may leam more of her condition than I or any 
other can tell you ’ * 

‘True— -very true,’ answered Wayland, for he it was, ‘an 
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excellent device, but metlnnks something dangerous , for, say 
Foster should return 1 ’ 

‘Very possible mdeed,’ rephed the host. 

‘Or say,’ contmued Wayland, ‘the lady should render me 
cold thanks for my exertions ? ’ 

‘ As IS not unlikely,’ replied Giles Goshng ‘ I marvel Master 
Tressdian mil take such heed of her that cares not for him ’ 

‘In either case 1 were foully sped,’ said Wayland, ‘and 
therefore I do not, on the whole, much rehsh your device ’ 
‘Nay, hut take me mth you, good master serving man,’ 
rephed min e host, ‘ this is your master’s husmess and not mme , 
you best know the nsk to he encountered, or how far you are 
mlhng to brave it But that which you wiU not yourself hazard, 
you cannot expect others to nsk.’ 

‘Hold — hold,’ said Wayland ‘tell me but one thmg Goes 
yonder old man up to Gumnor 1 ’ 

‘Surely, I think so,’ said the landlord, ‘their servant said 
he was to take their baggage thither, hut the ale tap has been 
as potent for bun as the sack-spigot has been for Michael’ 

‘It 18 enough,’ said Wayland, assuming an air of resolution 
— ‘I will thwart that old villam’s ptojeots , my affnght at his 
baleful aspect begins to abate, and my hatred to anse Help 
me on mth my pack, good mine host And look to thyself, old 
Albumozar there is a mabgnant influence in thy horoscope, 
and it gleams from the constellation Ursa Major ’ 

So saying, he assumed his burden, and, guided by the land- 
lord throng the postern gate of the Black Bear, took the most 
private way from thence up to Gumnor Placa 



CHAPTIiin XX 


Cloxmi You ha%cof thca*' }Kdlftr-, tint h i\i nxmi. in t in ll "u jo'i M thnik, 
Eister 

//*!)<' lah^ A<t J%, "> 

I N his anxiety to obey tlic earl^ icprMicd < liarfrc.-- of «ecrre}, 
as tvell as fioin lii*, rmn uusoriul aiul nH'Orlt habit-, 
Anthony Fo'^ter \\a‘^ innro fle-notis, b} In-, inode of bou-e- 
keeping, to c^'Cape ob-ci\.ilion than to re-i'-t nitnisnc curio-ity. 
Thus, instead of a nunieroii-. hoii-oliold, to -eciiro In'- char '■e and 
defend liis house, lie studied, as luueli a- possible, to (dude 
notice by diminislnng his attendant- so tliat, nnlc.-s ^vheii 
there tverc follo^\e^s of tbe call or of ^b^ue^ in tlic mansion, 
one old male domestic and tA\o aged croncs. who assisted in 
keeping the counte=:ss apartments m older, were the onh’ 
servants of the family 

It was one (if these old women who opened the door when 
Waylana imocked, and answered his petition to bp admitted 
to ei^bit his wares to the ladies of the family with a volley 
ot Aotuperation, couched in what is (here called tbe ‘lowring’ 
^alect The pedlar found the means of checking this Vocifcra- 
lon y slipping a siher groat into licr band, and intimating 

the present of some stuff for a coif, if the lajly would buy of 
bis wares •' 

httocks Slocket with 
' Into the 

^ ushered the pedlar accordingly, and pointing to an 

Tip’d ‘Yonder be’s her, mon — yonder 

° ‘ changes an 7he loikes stuffs ’ 

as hp li'^Vir to come off as I may,’ thought Waylaiid, 
fhPv doer behind him ‘But 
lifflp -u uot murder me for so 

a Hang it, I wiU on - 

I spp never thought of his retreat till he was defeated 

females in the old garden-house yonder ^ but how to 
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address them 1 ’ Stay — Will Shakspeare, be my friend m need I 
I will give them a taste of Autolycus.' He then snng with a 
good voice, and becoming audacity, the popular playhouse 


itty — 


‘ Iiawn as iThlte as dn ven bbow, 
Oyprns black as e er was crow, 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses,’ 


‘ What hath fortune sent us here for an unwonted sight, 
Janet?’ said the lady 

‘ One of those merchants of vamty, called pedlars,’ answered 
Janet, demurely, ‘ who utters his hght wares in lighter meas- 
ures I marvel old Dorcas let him pass.’ 

‘ It 18 a lucky chance, girl,’ said the countess , ‘ we lead a 
heavy hfe here, and this may while off a weary hour ’ 

‘ my gracious lady,’ said Janet , ' but my father ? ’ 

‘He IS not my father, Janet, nor, I hope, my master,’ 
answered the lady ‘ I say, call the man hither , I want some 
thmgs ’ 

‘Nay,’ rephed Janet, ‘your ladyship has just to say so m 
the next packet, and if Upland can famish them they will be 
sent. There will come misc^ef on ’t Pray, dearest lady, let 
me bid the man begone * ’ 

‘ 1 will have thee hid bim come hither,’ said the countess , 
‘ or stay, thou terrified fool, I will bid him myself, and spare 
thee a chidmg ’ 

‘ Ah 1 well-a day, dearest lady, if that were the worst,’ said 
Janet, sadly, while the lady called to the pedlan ‘ Good fellow, 
step forward — undo thy pack , if thou bast good wares, chance 
has sent thee hither for my convenience and thy profit.’ 

'‘What may your ladyship please to lack?’ said Wayland, 
nnstrappmg his pack, and displaying its contents with as much 
dextenty os if he had been bred to the trade. Indeed, he had 
occasionally pursued it in the course of his rovmg hfe, and 
now commended his wares with nU the volubdity of a trader, 
and showed some skill m the main art of placing pnces upon 
them. 

‘ What do I please to lack ? ’ said the lady , ‘ why, considenng 
I have not for six long months bought one yard of lawn or 
cambno, or one tnnket, the most inconsiderable, for my own 
use, and at my own choice, the better question is, what hast 
thou got to sell ? Lay aside for me that cambno partlot and 
pair of sleeves , and those roundolls of gold fnnge, drawn out 
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Ihcu ^^lOl a voice ^\lnch ^hu strove m vn'm t/'* render 

fuui and indillerent in its loin, ‘Is the i^a'iitlcman you }m\c 
mentioned ])crlcctl} reco\ered t ' 

‘Passably, madam,' answered Wa}]and • ‘lie hath at lea’ll 
no bodily eomiilaint ’ 

‘1 will tnbe .some of tbe medieine, .Tnm't/ said tlic eollnte^'^ 

‘ 1 too liavc sometimes tbut durb melaneboi) which o\erdonds 
the brain ’ 

‘ You Khali not. do so, madam,' said Janet ‘ who sliall answer 
that thus fellow \('nd'’ what is wlmlesome ? ' 

‘I will nnself warrant 1113' good faith,' snul Wn) Inml , and, 
taking apart of the medioine, he swallowed it hcff>re them. 
The countess now bought what remained, n sJejj towlmdi Janet, 
by farfchei ob]Cctions, onl} detcrmiULMl lier the mow nhstmatel) 
She even took the fir-.t dose upon (be instant, and ])rofesscd to 
feel her he<iit liglitcncfl and her spirits augmented — a con- 
seipicnce which, m all piohahilitv, CMstcd only in her oini 
imagination d’hc lad}' then piled the jmrehases she had made 
together, flung her purse to J.met, and desired licr to compute 
the amount and to pay the pedler , while she hor.^clf, uk if 
tired of the umusement she at first found in conversing with 
him, wished him good cicniiig, and iinlked c.'irelessly mto the 
house, thus dcjinving Wa3lami of eier}' opportiinitj to .sjicak 
wnth her in private He hastened, howc\er, to attempt an 
exiilanatioii with Janet 

‘Maiden,’ bo said, ‘thou hast the face of one who .should lo\o 
her mistress vSlic hath much need of faithful sen ice/ 

‘And w’ell desenxs it at my hands,’ replied Janet , ‘ but what 
of that ? ’ 

‘Maiden, I am not altogether what I seem,’ .said the pedlar, 
lowering his voice. 

‘ The less like to he an honest man,’ said Janet 

‘The more so,’ answered Wajdand, ‘since I am no pedlar ’ 

‘ Get thee gone then instantly, or I will call for assistance,’ 
said Janet , ‘ my father must ere this time he returned.’ 

‘ Do not he 80 rash/ said Wayland, ‘3’^ou will do what you 
niay repent of I am one of your mistress’s friends , and she had 
need of more, not that thou shouldst rum those she hath.’ 
‘How shall I Imow that f ’ said Janet 
‘Look me in the face,’ said Wayland Smith, ‘and see if thou 
dost not read honesty in my looks ’ 

And m truth, though hy no means handsome, there was in 
his physiognomy the sharp, keen expression of mventive genius 
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mill C3i>riis, anrl that vliorl alo.ih of rltr^rr} 'anloiirtal fiiin 
cloth, garni^licfl ^\l(h gold hiiUons and loop lad ii(?5 
absolute fancy, .hmcl ? ’ 

‘Nay, my lady,’ icphed Jaucf, ‘ jf joii cojiMdt my pf>(»r 
3udgmcnt, it is, mcthinks, ovci gaud} lor a graochd lrd.it ' 
‘Now, out upon thy ludgmcnt, il d he no Ijnglder, ^>em'h/ 
said the countess, ‘thou ehalt near d thi-rlf fur jienanro 
sake, and 1 piomisc thee the gold huttoii^, lining snnirwlmt 
massive, vill conifoit thy lather, and remntde him to the 
cherry-colouicd body IScc that he ‘'ii.ip them not auav, Janet, 
and send them to bear compan} udh tbe impri'-oned angels 
which be keeps cajitivc in his stiong bo\ ' 

‘May I pray your lad} ship to ‘'paic ni} pour fatbert’ said 
Janet 

‘Nay, but why should any one spare bnn that is so spanng 
of bis o^vn nature r icphed the lad} ‘Vrell, but to our gear 
That head garniture loi myself, and that sil\er hodkiii. mounted 
vath pearl, and take oil two gowns of that russet cloth for 
Dorcas and Alison, Janet, tokcci) the old wretches warm ngninst 
winter comes Aaid sta}, Imst thon no pcifninc-s and .sweet 
hags, or any liandsomc casting-bottles of the newc-'t mode? ’ 
‘Were 1 a pedlar m earnest, 1 were a made merchant’ 
thought Wayland, as he busied himself to answer the demand^ 
which she thronged one on another, with tho eagerness of a 
young lady w'ho has been long secluded from such a pleasing 
occupation ‘But how to hi mg her to a moment’s serious 
reflection r Then, as he exhibited Ins choicest collection of 
essences and perfumes, he at once arrested lier attention by 
observing, that these articles had almost nsen to double mine, 
smee the magnificent prepaiatioiis made by the Bail of Leices- 
ter to entertain the Queen and court at his pnnccly Castle of 
Kenilworth 

‘ Ha I ’ said the countess, hastily : ‘ that rumour then is true, 
Janet’ 

‘Surely, madam,’ answered Wayland , ‘and I marvel it liath 
not reached your noble ladyship’s ears. The Queen of England 
feasts with the noble earl for a week during the summer’s 
irogress , and theie are many who wall teU you England will 
lave a king, and England’s Elizabeth — God save her ! — a 
lushand, ere the process be over ’ 

^ ‘ They he hke villams ' ’ .said the countess, bursting forth 
impatiently 

‘ For God’s sake, madam, consider,’ said Janet, trembhng with 
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apprelienBion , ‘wlio would cuinbor themselves about pedlar’s 
tiQings 1 ’ 

‘Yes, Janet’’ exclaimed the countess, ‘right, thou hast 
corrected mepustly Such reports, bhghtmg the reputation of 
England's bnghtest and noblest peer, can oiilj find currencj 
amongst the mean, the abject, and the infamous 1 ’ 

‘ May I pensh, lady,’ said AVayland Smith, obseriing that her 
violence directed itself towards him, ‘ il I have done anything 
to merit this strange passion ’ I hai o said but what many 
men say ' 

By this time the countess had recovered her composure, and 
endeavoured, alarmed by the anxious hmts of Janet, to suppress 
all appearance of disploasura ‘I were loth,’ she said, ‘good 
fellow, that our Queen should change the nrgin stjlc, so dear 
to us her people — think not of it ’ ;Vnd then, as if desirous to 
cliange the subject, she added, ‘ And what is this paste, so care- 
fully put up in the silver box 1 ’ as she examined the contents 
of a casket in which drugs and perfumes wore contained iii 
separate drawers 

‘It 18 a remedy, madam, for a disorder of nhicli I trust jour 
ladjship wdl never have reason to comiilain 'Ilic amount of 
a small Turkey bean, swallowed daily for a week, fortifias the 
heart against those black vapours winch arise from solitude, 
melancholy, unrequited affection, diMijipointed Iiojie ' 

‘Are you a fool, friend 1’ said the countess, sharplj , ‘or 
do jou think, because I ha\o good-naturedlj purchased jour 
trumpery goods at your roguish jinca*’, that j ou luaj put nnj 
gullcry jou will on mo 1 JVho ever licard that affections of the 
heart wore cured by medioiiics giicn to the bodj 1 ' 

‘Under jour honourable faioiir,’ wild JJajland, ‘I am an 
honest pian, and I hai o sold mj goods at an honest pneo As 
to this most precious medicine, mIicu I fold its qimlitic'-, I ii'kcd 
JOU not topurolmsc it, so whj' should 1 ho to loiil I sa\ not 
it wall cure a rooted affection of the mind, winch onh God and 
time can do , but I saj, that this rc^tomtiso rehcins the black 
•ropoiirs winch are engendered in the liodj of that mclanchnlj 
winch broodeth on the mind i hn e relic\ ed main mth it, 
lioth 111 court and citj, and of late one Master IMiiiuiid da, 
sdian, a woiwlnjiful goiitlemaii in Cornwall, who, mi wmio slight, 
reccucil, it was told me, where he had set In-' affix,tions was 
brought into that state of intd nichoh which inndo lit- friends 
nlanucd for Ins hfix' 

lie iviubcd, and the lad\ remained silent for some tii ic, and 
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and prompt intellect ■which, joined to quick and briUiant eyes, 
a ■well-formed mouth, and an intelligent smile, often mves grace 
and interest to features ■which are both homely and irregular 
Janet looked at him ivith the sly simplicity of her sect, and 
replied, ‘Notwithstanding thy blasted honestj', foend, and 
although I am not accustomed to read and pass judgment on 
such volumes as thou hast submitted to my perusal, 1 think I 
see in thy countenance something of the pedlar — something of 
the picaroon ’ 

‘On a small scale, perhaps,' said Wayland Smith, laughing 
‘ But this evening, or to-morrow, inll an old man come hither 
with thy father, who has the stealthy step of the cat, the 
shrewd and nndictivo eje of the rat, the fawnmg ■wde of the 
spaniel, the detenumed snatch of the mastiff, of him beware, 
for jour own sake and that of your mistress See you, fair 
Janet, he bnngs tlio venom of the aspic under the assumed 
innocence of the dove What precise misehief he meditates 
towards you I cannot guess , but death and disease have ever 
dogged his footsteps Say nought of this to thy mistress my 
art suggests to me that in her state the fear of evil may be as 
dangerous as its operation. But see that she take my specific, 
for (he lowered his voice, and spoke low but impressively m 
her ear) it is an antidote against poison Harlq they enter 
the garden ! ’ 

In effect, a sound of noisy mirth and loud talkmg approached 
the garden door, alarmed by which, Wayland Smith mmng into 
the midst of a thicket of overgrown shrubs, while Janet ■with- 
drew to the garden-house that me might not incur observation, 
and that she might at the same tune conceal, at least for the 
present, the purmiases made fix)m the supposed pedlar, which 
lay scattered on the floor of the summer-house. 

Janet, however, had no occasion for anxiety Her father, 
his old attendant, Lord Leicester’s domestic, and the astrologer 
entered the garden m tumult and in extreme perplexity, en 
deavounng to quiet Lambourne, whose hram had now become 
completely fired ■«!& hquor, and who was one of those un- 
fortunate persons who, bemg once stirred with the ■ymous 
stimulus, do not fall aslecm uko other drunkards, hut remain 
partially mflnenced by it lor many hours, until at length, by 
successive draughts, they are elevated into a state of uncontrol- 
lable frenzy Like many men m this state also, Lamboumo 
neither lost the power of motion, speech, or e-xpression , but, 
on the contrary, spoke ivith unwonted emphasis and readiness, 
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and told all that at anoth'er time ho ivould have been most 
desirous to keep secret 

‘ "What ' ’ ejaculated Michael, at the full extent of Ins voice, 
‘am I to have no welcome — no carouse, nhoii I have brought 
fortune to your old rumous dog-house m tlic shape of a devil’s 
ally, that can change slate-shivers into Spanish dollars 1 Here, 
you Tony Fire-the-Pagob, Papist, Puritan, hj'iiocnte, miser, 
profligate, devil, compounded of all men’s sms, bow doivn and 
reverence him who has biought into th}’’ house the very mammon 
thou worshippest ' ’ 

‘For God’s sake,’ said Foster, ‘speak low, come into the 
house , thou shalt have wine, or whatever thou mlt ’ 

‘ No, old puckfist, I will have it here,’ thundered the in- 
ebriated ruffian — ‘ here, alfi esco, as the Italian hath it No — 
no, I wfll not drmk with that poisonmg devil within doors, to 
be choked‘with the fumes of aisenic ana quicksilver , I learned 
from viUain Varney to beware of that ’ 

Fetch him ■wine, m the name of aU the fiends ' ’ said the 
alchemist 


‘ ' and thou wouldst spice it for me, old Truepenny, 

wouldst thou not? Ay, I should have copperas, and helle- 

aquafortis, and twenty devilish materials, 
bubblmg m my bram-pan, hke a charm to raise the devil in a 
mtchs cauldion Hand me the flask thyself old Tony Fire- 
the-hagot — and let it be cool, I will have no wme mulled at 
tne pile of the old burnt bishops Or stay, let Leicester be 
mng it he will — good — and Varney, 'suUain Varney, grand 
vizier— why, excellent’ And what shall I be, then? TOy, 
emperor Emperor Lamboume ’ I will see this choice piece 
01 beauty that they have walled up here for their pnvate 
pieasur^ , I ivill have her this very mght to serve my wine- 
^p and put on my mghtcap What should a fellow do with 
0 wives, were he twenty tunes an earl ? Answer me that, 
old reprobate, hypocritical dog, whom God 
struck out of the book of hfe, but tormented with the constant 
Av^ to be restored to it You old bishop-buming, blas- 
pnemous fanatic, answer me that ’ 

inw sLck my k^e to the haft m him,’ said Foster, in a 
loAV tone, which trembled with passion 

I T. Heaven, no violence ’ ’ said the astrologer 

^ looked closely mto Here, honest Lam- 
uourne volt thon pledge me to the health of the noble Earl of 
Leicester, and Master Richard Vamey ? ’ 
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‘I TYill, mine old Albumamr — 1 mU, my trusty vender of 
ratsbana I would lass thee, mme honest mfiaotor of the 
Lax Juba, as they said at Leyden, didst thou not flavour so 
damnably of sulphur and such fiendish apothecary’s stuflf 
Here goes it, up sey es — to Varney and Leicester ! iVo more 
noble, mountmg spmts, and more dark-seekmg, deep divmg, 
high-flymg, maucious, ambitions miscreants — well, I say no 
more, but I will whet my dagger on his heart-spone that 
refuses to pledge me I And so, my masters ’ 

Thus speakmg, Lamboume eHiausted the cup which the 
astrologer nad handed to him, and which contained not wme, 
but distilled spmts He swore half an oath, dropped the 
empty cup fi:om his grasp, laid his hand on his sword without 
bemg able to draw it, reeled, and fell without sense or motion 
mto the arms of the domestic, who dragged him off to his 
chamber and put him to bed 

In the general confusion, Janet regamed her lady’s chamber 
unobserved, trembhng like an aspen leafi but determmed to 
keep secret from the countess the dreadful surmises which she 
could not help entertammg from the drunken ravings of Lam- 
boume Her fears, however, though they assumed no certain 
shape, kept pace with the advice of the pedlar , and she con- 
firmed her mistress m her purpose of takmg the medicine 
which he had recommended, from which it is probable she 
would otherwise have diasuadod her 

Neither had these mtimations escaped the ears of IVayland, 
who knew much better how to interpret them He felt much 
compassion at beholding so lovely a creature ns the countess, 
and whom he bad first seen in the bosom of domestic happiness, 
exposed to the machmations of such a gang of viUams. His 
mdignation, too, had been highly excited by heanng the voice of 
his old master, against whom he felt, in equal degree, the pas 
sions of hatred and fear He nourished also a pndo in his own 
art and resources , and, dangerous ns the task was, ho that night 
formed a determination to attain the bottom of the m3sterj, 
and to aid the distressed Indy, if it wore jet possible From 
some words vhich Lamboume had dropped among his ra\ungs, 
Wayland now, for the first time, felt inclined to doubt tliat 
Vamey had acted ontirch on his oini account in wooing and 
•winning the affections of tins beautiful creature Fame asserted 
of this zealous retainer that ho bad accommodatcil his lonl in 
former love intrigues, and it occurred to Vajland Smith that 
Leicester himself might bo tho pnrtj chiellj interested. Her 
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maTriage ivith. the earl he could not suspect^ hut even the dis- 
covery of such a passing intrigue vitli a lady of Mistress Amy 
Eohsart s rank was a secret ot the deqiest importance to the 
stability of the favourite’s power over haizahetli ‘ If Leicester 
himself should hesitate to stifle such a rumour by very strange 
means,’ said he to himself, ‘he has those about Inni who uould 
do him that favour without uaitmg lor his consent If I 
would meddle m this business, it must be in such guise as my 
old master uses when he compounds his manna of Satan, and 
that IS with a close mask on my face So I will quit Giles 
Goshng to-morrow, and change my course and jilace of resi- 
dence as often as a hunted fox I should like to see this httle 
Puritan, too, once more. She looks both pretty and intelligent, 
to have come of such a caitifi: as Anthon}’’ Fire-the-Fagot ’ 

Giles Goshng received the adieus of Wayland rather joy- 
fully than otherwise The honest publican saw so much penl 
in crossmg the course of the Earl of Leicester’s fai^ounte, that 
his virtue was scarce able to support him in the task, and he 
was well pleased when it was Itkely to be removed from his 
shoulders , stdl, however, professing his good-wiU and readi- 
ness, m (^se of need, to do Master Tressihan or his emissary 
any service, in so &r as consisted with his character of a 
pubhcan 



CHAPTER XXI 


Vatilhng ambition, that o erleaps itself. 

And fal5 on t other aide 

Mac^th 

T he splendour of the approaching revels at Kenilworth 
was now the conversation through all England , and 
everything was collected at home or from abroad which 
could add to the gaiety or glory of the prepared reception of 
Elizabeth at the house of her most distmguished favourite 
Meantime, Leicester appeared dady to advance in the Queen's 
favour He was perpetually by her side m conned, wi llingl y 
listened to in the moments of courtly recreation, favoured with 
approaches even to famihar mtimacy, looked up to by all who 
had. aught to hope at court, courted by foreign ministers with the 
most flattering testimonios of respect from their sovereigns — the 
alter ego, as it seemed, of the stately Elizabeth, who was now 
very generally supposed to bo studying the time and opportumty 
for assooiatmg him, by marriage, mto her sovereign power 
Amid such a tide of prosperity, this mimon of fortune and 
of the Queen’s fovonr was probably the most unhappy man m 
the realm which seemed at his devotion. He had the Fairy 
King’s superiority over his friends and dependants, and saw 
much which they could not. ’The character of his mistress was 
intimately known to him it was his mmute and studied 
acquamtnnce with her humours, as well as her noble faculties, 
which, jomed to his powerful mental (puahties and his eminent 
external accomplishments, had raised him so high m her favour , 
and it was that very knowledge of her disposition which led 
him to apprehend at eveiy turn some sudden and overwhelming 
disgrace Leicester was like a pilot possessed of a chart, which 
pomts out to him all the pecuhanties of lus navigation, but which 
exhibits so many shoals, breakers, and reefs of rocks that his 
anxious eye reaps little more from observmg them than to be 
convinced that his final escape can be httlo else than miraculous 

VOL. xn — 16 
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In fact, Queen Elizabetli liad a cbaracfcer strangely com- 
pounded of the strongest masculine sense mth those foibles 
which are chiefly supposed proper to the lemale sex. Her sub- 
jects had the full benefit of nei virtues, which far predominated 
over her weaknesses , but her courtiers and those about her 
person had often to sustain sudden and embarrassing turns of 
caprice and the salhes of a temper vhioh was both jealous and 
despotic She was the nursmg-mother of her people, but she 
was also the true daughter of Henry VIII , and tliough early 
suffermgs and an excellent education had repressed and modified, 
they had not altogether destroyed, the hereditary temper of 
that ‘hard-ruled kmg’ ‘Her mind,’ says her intty godson, 
Sir John'Harrmgton, who had expenenced both the smiles and 
the firowns which he describes, ‘ was ofttime like the gentle air, 
that cometh from the western pomt m a summer’s morn ’twas 
sweet and refreshing to all around her Her speech did win all 
affections And again, she could put forth such alterations, 
when obedience was laclong, as left no doubting lo/iose daugh- 
ter she was When she smiled, it was a pure sunshme, that 
every one did choose to bask m, if they could , but anon came 
a storm, from a sudden gathermg of clouds, and the thunder 
fell m a wondrous maimer on all abke ’ ^ 

This vanabdity of disposition, as Leicester well knew, was 
chiefly formidable to those who had a share m the Queen's affec- 
tions, and who depended rather on her personal regard than on 
the mdispensable services which they could render to her coun- 
cils and her crown. The favour of Burleigh or of Walsingham, of 
a description far less stnlong than that hy which he was himself 
upheld, was founded, as Leicester was weU aware, on Elizabeth’s 
solid judgment, not on her partiahty , and was, therefore, free 
from all those prmciples of change and decay necessarily 
incident to that which chiefly arose from personal accomphsh- 
ments and female predilection These great and sage statesmen 
were judged of hy the Queen only with leference to Sie measures 
they suggested, and the reasons hy which they supported their 
opimons in conned, whereas the success of Leicester’s oouise 
depended on aU those hght and changeable gales of caprice and 
humour which thwart or favour the progress of a lover m the 
favour of his mistress, and she, too, a mistress who was ever and 
anon hecommg fearful lest she should forget the digmty, or 
c^promise the authority, of the queen wlme she indulged the 
affections of the woman. Of the difficulties which surrounded 

^ 2iuoa; Antigmw, vol 1, pp 355-362 
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Ins ^vrer, ‘too great to keep or to resign,' Leicester was fiiUy 
sensible , and, as be looked anxionsly round for tbe means of 
maintaining himself m his precanons situation, and sometimes 
contemplated those of descendmg from it m safety, he saw hut 
httle hope of either At such moments, his thoughts turned to 
dwell n^n his secret mamage and its consequences, and it 
was in bitterness against himself, if not against his unfortunate 
countess, that he ascnbed to that hasty measure, adopted in 
the ardour of what he now called inconsiderate passion, at once 
the impossibdity of placmg his power on a sohd basis and the 
immediate prospect of its precipitate downfeU 

‘Men say,’ tuns ran his thoughts, m these anxiouB and re 
pentant moments, ‘ that I might marry Elizabeth, and become 
Kmg of England. All thmgs suggest this Eie match is 
carolled in ballads, while the rabble throw their caps up It 
has been touched upon in the schools — whispered m the presence- 
chamber — recommended from the pulpit — prayed for m the 
Calvmistic churches abroall — touched on by statists m the very 
council at home These bold insmnations have been rebutted 
by no rebuke, no resentment, no chiding, scarce even by the 
usual female protestation that she would live and die a virgm 
prmcess. Her words have been more courteous than ever, 
though she knows such rumours are abroad — her actions more 
gracious — her looks more land nought seems wanting to make 
mo King of England, and place me beyond the storms of court 
favour, excepting the putting forth of mine own hand to take 
that crown impenal which is the glory of the nmverse I And 
when I might stretch that hand out most boldly, it is fettered 
down by a secret and mextncable bond ' And here I have 
letters from Amyj’ he would say, catchmg them up with a 
movement of peevishness, ‘persecuting me to acknowledge her 
openly — to do justice to her and to myself — and I wot not what. 
Methmks I have done less than justice to myself already And 
she speaks as if Elizabeth were to receive the knowledge of this 
matter with tbe glee of a mother heanng of the happy mamage 
of a hopeful son ! She, tbe daughter of Henry, who spared 
neither man m his anger nor woman in his desire — she to find 
herself tncked, drawn on with toys of passion to the verge of 
acknowledgmg her love to a subject, and he discovered to be a 
mamed man 1 Ehzabeth to learn that she had been daUied 
with in such fashion, as a gay courtier might tnfie with a 
country wencL We should then see to our rum furens quid 
foemina I ’ 
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He •would then pause, and call for Varney, •whose ad^vice 
was now more frequently resorted to than ever, because the 
earl remembered the remonstrances winch he had made against 
his secret contract And then consultation usually terminated 
in anxious deliberation how, or in uhat manner, the countess 
was to be produced at Kenilworth These communmgs bad 
for some time ended always in a resolution to delay the progress 
■from day to day But at length a peremptory decision became 


necessary 

‘Elizabeth ■mil not be satisfied mthout her presence,’ said 
the earl 5 ‘ whether any suspicion hath enteied her mind, as 
my ovm apprehensions suggest, or whether the petition of Tres- 
silian IS kept in her memory by Sussex or some other secret 
enenw, I know not, but amongst all the favourable exprassions 
which she uses to me, she often recurs "to the story of Amy 
Kobsart I think that Amy is the slave in the chariot, who 
IS placed there by my e'vil fortune ■to dash and "to confound my 
mumph, even when at the highest Show me thy device, 
Varney, for solving the inextncable difficulty I have thrcwn 
every such impediment m the way of these accursed revels as 
i could propound even mth a shade of decency, but 'to-day’s 
interview has put all to a hazard She said -to me kindly but 
peremptorily, “We wiU give you no farther time for prepara- 
ttons, my lord, lest you should altogether rum yourself On 
^turday, the 9 th of July, we will be with you at Kenilworth 
We pray you to forget none of our appointed guests and 
suitors, and in especial this light o’ love, Amy Kobsart We 
wouicl wish to see the woman who could postpone yonder poetical 
^ntleman. Master Tressihan, to your man, Richard Varney ” 

mvention, whose forge hath availed us 

■Kt 7 ^ name is Dudley, the danger menaced 

Dy my horoscope is now darkemng around me ’ 

^ means persuaded .to bear for a brief 

K ’ character which circumstances impose on 

heH said Varney, after some hesitation 

ueitbpr^^ri^ countess term herself iAi/ Wife ’ that may 

neither stond with my honour nor with hers ’ 

Quaht^m^n Varney, ‘and yet such is the 

this ^in Ehzabeth now holds her , and to contradict 

« rrjp IS to discover all ’ ' 

of something else, Vamey,’ said the earl, in great 

sSe wniTlrf n naught If I could give way to it, 

0 , for I tell thee, Vamey, if thou kno'w^st it not. 
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that not Ebzabeth on tbe tbrone bas more pnde tbon tbe 
daughter of this obscure gentleman of Devon. She is flexible 
in many thin^, but ■where she bolds her honour brought m 
question she bath a spirit and temper as apprehensive as 
lightning, and as swift in execution ’ 

‘"We have expen enced that, my lord, else had we not been 
thus ciroumstanced,’ said Varney ‘ But what else to suggest 
I know not, Methinks she whoso good fortune in becoming 
your lordship’s bnde and who gives nso to the danger should 
do somewhat towards parrying it’ 

‘ It IS impossible,’ said the earl, waving lus hand ‘ I know 
neither anthonty nor entreaties would make her endure thy 
name for an hour ’ 

‘ It 18 somewhat hard, though,’ said Varney, m a dry tone , 
and, without pausmg on that topic, he added, ‘ Suppose some 
one were found to represent her 1 Such feats have been per- 
formed in the courts of as sharp eyed monarchs as Queen 
Ebzabeth ’ 

‘ Utter madness, Varney,’ answered the earl , ‘ the counter- 
feit would be confronted with Tressiiian, and discovery become, 
mevitablc.’ 

‘ Tressdian might be removed from court,’ said the unhesi- 
tating Varney 

‘ ./uid by what means 1 ’ 

‘There are many,’ said Varney, ‘by which a statesman in 
your situation, my lord, may remove from the scone one who 
pnes into your aSairs, and places himself m perilous opposition 
to you ’ 

'Speak not to me of such policj, Vaniey,’ said the earl, 
hastily, ‘ which, besides, would avail nothing in the present 
case. Many others there be at court to whom Amy may be 
known , and besides, on the absence of Tressdian, her father or 
some of her friends would be instantly summoned hither Urge 
thine invention once more ’ ' 

‘ My lord, I know not what to say,' answered Varney , ‘ but 
were I mj^olf in such peiplcvity, 1 would nde post down to 
Cnmnor Place and compel my "wife to give her consent to such 
measures os her safety and mine required ’ 

‘Varney,’ said Leicester, ‘1 cannot urge her to aught so 
repugnant to her noble nature as a share in this stratagem it 
would be a base requital for the lose she bears mo’ 

‘ Well, my lord,' said Varney, ' j'our lordship is a 'wise and 
an honourable man, and skilled in those high points of romantic 
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^raple w^cli are cuiTent in Arcadia, perliaps, as your nepliew, 
^ilip fei^ey, mites I am your humble scivitor — a man of 
this world, and only happy that my bionJedge of it and its 
ways IS such as your lordship has not sconied to avail yourself 
ol Now I would fain know ivhether the obligation hes on my 
lady or on you in this fortunate union , and which has most 
r^son to show complaisance to the other, and to consider that 
others wishes, conveniences, and safety?' 

nowh ear], ‘that aU it ms m iny 

not merely deserved, but a 

descend upon a creature so formed by 
narare to grace and adorn it 

■nnfh^iTo SO Satisfied,’ answered Varney, 

enfeTuud;tt,^„ 5 T yon have time enough to 

— tdf so^nf sofotyrf one so giacions and beahiful 
mavTo^inTr oonfinement m the Toner be over as 

^heth ffudor A cle:perpettTpritVytt’*no1 

urySzfrli:;" - - 

sort y P^on thee that 
I should citPTif? c ir ^ i powerful m the worst cause 

dp^Tp^f self-convicted of viUany were I to urne such a 

^ Must I entreat thee to mine own 

entraShS^n/e > ‘ hut, if you are serious in 

measure vnn Tnntri- ^ task of urging this most necessary 

all the force m mir „ backing the advice it contains mth 
lady’s love for -irn Arid snch is my opinion of my 

whmh 18 at onnJt!f^ mUmgness to do that 

that I am su?p contribute to your pleasure and your safety, 

thfnaC of so ^ ^ few bnef daj^; 

not inferior in antiouitir toTw^r si^ce it is 

Leicester paternal house ’ 

commenced a letter in and twice or thrice 

mto fragments Af- "^hich he afterwards tore 

n^ents At length he fimshed a few distracted hues. 
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Lord Leicester to tlie point which he had desired, of committing 
to him the most mtimate recesses of his hreast, and of usmg 
him as the channel of his most confidential mtercourse with his 
lady. Henceforward it would, he foresaw, he difficult for his 
patron either to dispense with Ins services or refuse his requests, 
however unreasonable And if this disdamful dame, as he 
termed the countess, should comply with the request of her 
husband, Varney, her pretended husband, must needs become 
so situated with respect to her that there was no knowing 
where his audacity might be bounded, perhaps not till cir- 
cumstances enabled him to obtam a triumph wmch he thought 
of with a mixture of fiendish feelmgs, m which revenge for her 
previous scorn was foremost and predominant Agam he con- 
templated the possibility of her bemg totally mtractable, and 
refusing obstmately to play the part assigned to her m the 
drama at Kenilworth 

‘ Alasco must then do his part,’ he said ‘ Sickness must 
serve her Majesty as an excuse for not receivmg the homage 
of Mrs Varney — ay, and a sore and wastmg sickness it may 
prove, should Elizabeth contmue to cast so favourable an eye on 
my Lord of Leicester I wiU not forego the chance of being 
favounte of a monarch for want of determmed measures, should 
these be necessary Forward, good horse — forward ambition, 
and haughty hope of power, pleasure, and revenge, strike! their 
stings as deep through my bosom as I plunge the rowels 
m thy flanks On, good horse — on the devil urges us both 
forward’ 
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Say that my bcniih was but small, 

Amoup court ladles all dcspuscd, 

^\^ly didst thou rend it from that hall, 

Wlicrc, scornful carl, 't « as dearly prized 1 

Ko more thou com at with wonted speed, 

Thj once beloicd hndo to see , 

But bo aho alive, or bo sho dead, 

I fear, stern earl, s tho some to thco 

CumnoT Hall , by William Julius Mickle. 

T he ladies of fashion of tho present, or of any other, penod 
must have allowed that the younp and lovely Countess 
of Leicester had, besides her youth and beauty, two 
quahties which entitled her to n place amongst women of rank 
and distinction Sho displayed, as we hai o soon in her interview 
with tho pedlar, a liberal promptitude to make unnecessary 
purchases, solely for the pleasure of acquinng useless and showy 
trifles, which ceased to please ns soon ns they wore possessed , 
and she was, besides, apt to spend a considerable space of time 
every day in adonung her person, although the vaned ^Ion- 
dour of her attire could only attract tho bnlf-satincal praise of 
tho precise Janet, or an approving glance from the bnght eyes 
which witnessed tiieir own beams of tnumph reflected from the 
mirror 

The Countess Amy had, mdeed, to plead for indulgence m 
those frivolous tastes, that the education of the times had done 
little or nothing for a mind naturally gay and averse to study 
If she hod not loved to collect finery and to wear it, she nugM 
have woven tapestry or sewed embroidery, till her labours 
^read in gay profusion all over the walls and seats at Lidcote 
Hidl , or she might have vaned Minerva’s labours with the 
task of preparing a mighty pudding against the tune that Sir 
Hugh Eohsart returned from the greenwood. Bnt Amy had 
no natural gemus either for the loom, the needle, or the receipt- 
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book Her mother bad died in [Amy’s] infancy; ber father 
contradicted ber in nothing , and Tressilian, tlie only or;e that 
appioached ber who was able or desirous to attend to the 
cultivation of her mmd, had much hurt his interest vith lier 
by assuming too eageily the task of a preceptor ^ so that he 
was regarded by the lively, indulged, and idle girl with some 
fear and much respect, but with little or nothing of that softer 
emotion which it had been his hope and his ambition to inspire 
And thus her heart lay readily open, and her fancy became 
easily captivated by the noble extenor and graceful deport- 
ment and complacent flattery of Leicester, even before he was 
known to her as the dazzling mimon of wealth and power 
The frequent visits of Leicester at Cumnor dunng the earlier 
part of their umon had reconciled the countess to the solitude 
and pnvacy to which she was condemned , but when these 
visits became rarer and more rare, and when the void was filled 
up with letters of excuse, not always very warmly expressed, 
and generally extremely brief, discontent and suspicion began 
to haunt those splendid apartments which love had fitted up for 
b^uty Her answers to Leicester conveyed these feelings too 
bluntly and pressed more naturally than prudently that she 
might be relieved from this obscure and secluded residence by 
the ^rl s acknowledgment of their marriage , and m arrang- 
ing her arguments, with all the skill she was mistress of, she 
lOTsted chiefly to the warmth of the entreaties with which 
she urged them Sometimes she even ventured to mingle 
reproaches, of which Leicester conceived he had good reason 
to complain. 

I have made her countess,’ he said to Varney, ‘surely she 
might wait till it consisted with my pleasure that she should 
put on the coronet 1 ’ 

sito h^ Amy viewed the subject in directly an oppo- 

_W^t sigmfies, she said, ‘ that I have rank and honour in 
reality, if 1 am to hve an obscure prisoner, without either 
so(Uety or observance, and suffering m my character as one of 
rtubious or disgi^ed reputation ? I care not for all those 
Tings of p^rl which you fret me by warpmg into my tresses, 
that, at Lidcote Hall, if I put but a fresh 
.1 umong my hair, my good father would call me to him 

^ and the land old curate 
+ smile, and Master Mumblazen would say something 
u roses gules ; and now I sit here, decked out like an 
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image ivitli gold and gcin‘», and no one to seo my finery but 
jon, Janet Tliere ivns the poor Tressilian, too, but it mails 
not speaking of him ’ 

‘It doth not indeed, niadaui,’ said her prudent attendant, 
‘and'ienly )on make me aouiotimcs ivish 30U would not speak 
of him so often or so rashly ’ 

‘ It signifies nothing to warn me, Janet,’ said the impatient 
and lucorngiblc countess , ‘ I was bom free, thongh I am now 
mowed uji hko some fine foreign ■^lai 0, rather than the wife of 
an English noble I boro it all with pleasure while I was sure 
be loved mo, but now ray tongue and heart shall bo free, 
let them fetter these limbs as tlioj will I tell tliee, Jauet, I 
love mj husband — I mil loio him tiU my latest breath — I 
cannot cease to loie him, c\cii if I would, or if he — which, 
God knows, may clianco — should cease to love me But I mil 
saj, and loiidh, I would have been happier than I now am to 
have remained in Lidcote Hall, e\on although I must have 
mamed poor 'rressihan, mth liis melancholy look, and his 
head full of learning, which I cared not for He said, if I 
would read his fa\onnto volumes, there would come a time 
that I should bo glad of haviiig done so I think it is come 
now’ 

‘ I bought you some books, madam,’ said Janet, ‘ from a 
lame fellow who sold them 111 the market-place, and who 
stared somethmg boldly at me, I promise j ou ’ 

‘ Let me seo them, Janet,’ said the countess , ‘ but let them 
not be of j'our own precise cast How is this, most nghteous 
damsel 1 A Pair qf Snuffers for the Golden Candlestick — A 
Handful of Myrrh and Hyssop to put a Sick Soul to Purgation 
— A Draught qf Water from the Valley of Baca — Poxes and 
firebrands 'WBat gear call you tbis, maiden 1 ’ 

‘Nay, madam,’ said Janet, ‘it was but fitting and seemly 
to put grace m yonr ladyship’s way , but an you mU none of 
it, there are play-books and poet-books, I trow 

The countess proceeded carelessly in her exammation, turn- 
ing over such rare volumes as would now make the fortune of 
twenty retail booksellers Here was a Bole of Cookery, im- 
pnntai by Richard Lant, and Skelton’s Books — The Pass- 
time qf the People — The Castle of Knowledge, ete But 
neither to this lore did the countess’s heart mcline, and joy- 
fdUy did she start up from the listless task of turning over 
the leaves of the pamphlets, and hastily did she scatter them 
through the floor, when the hasty clatter of horses’ feet, heard 
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in the courtyard, called her to the ivindow, exclaiming, ‘ It is 
Leicester ' — it is my noble earl ' — it is my Dudley ' Every 
stroke of his horse’s hoof sounds like a note of lordly music ' ’ 
There was a brief bustle in the mansion, and Foster, ivith 
his downwaid look and suUen mannei, entered the apartment 
to say, ‘That Master Richard Varney was arrived from my 
lord, havmg ridden aU night, and craved to speak with her 
ladyship mstantly ’ 

‘Varney’’ said the disappomted countess, ‘and to speak 
with me ' — pshaw ’ But he comes with news from Leicester, 
so admit him mstantly ’ 

Varney entered the dressmg-apartment, where she sat arrayed 
m her native lovehness, adorned with all that Janet’s art, and a 
rich and tasteful undress, could bestow But the most beautiful 
part of her attire was her profuse and luxunant hght-brown 
locks, which floated m such rich abundance around a neck that 
resembled a swan’s, and over a bosom heavmg with anxious 
expectation, which commumcated a burned tinge of red to her 
whole countenance 

Varney entered the room m the dress m which he had waited 
on his master that morning to court, the splendour of which 
made a strange contrast with the disorder ansmg from hasty 
ndmg dunng a dark mght and foul ways His brow wore an 
anxious and hurried expression, as one who has that to say 
of which he doubts the reception, and who hath yet posted on 
from the necessity of commumcatmg his tidmgs The countess’s 
anxious eye at once caught the alarm as she exclaimed, ‘ You 
brmg news from my lord. Master Varney 1 Gracious Heaven ’ 
IS he lU ? ’ 

‘ No, madam, thank Heaven ' ’ said Varney ‘ Compose your- 
self, and permit me to take breath ere I commimicate my 
tidmgs ’ 

‘No breath, sir,’ rephed the lady, impatiently, ‘I know 
your theatrical arts Since your breath hath sufficed to brmg 
you hither, it may suffice to tell your tale, at least bnefly, and 
in the gross ’ 

‘Madam,’ answered Varney, ‘we are not alone, and my 
lord’s message was for your ear only ’ 

‘Leave us, Janet, and Master Foster,’ said the lady, ‘but 
remain m the next apartment, and within calk’ 

Foster^ and his daughter retired, agreeably to the Lady 
Beicuster’s commands, into the next apartment, which was the 
nithdrawing-room The door which led from the sleepmg- 
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chamber was then carefully shut and bolted, and the father 
and daughter remamed both in a posture of anxious attention, 
the first 'With a stem, suspicious, lowering cast of countenance, 
and Janet witb folded hands, and looks which seemed divided 
betwixt her desire to know the fortunes of her mistress and her 

E rayers to Heaven for her safety Anthony Foster seemed 
imself to have some idea of what was passing throngh his 
daughter’s mind, for he crossed the apartment and to^ her 
anxiously by the band, saymg, ‘That is right pray, Janet — 
pray , we have all need of prayers, and some of us more than 
others Pray, Janet, I would pray myself, but I must listen 
to what goes on withm evil has been brewmg, love — evil has 
been brewmg God forgive our sms , but Varney’s sudden and 
strange arrival bodes us no good.’ 

Janet had never before heard her father excite or even per- 
mit her attention to anything which passed m their mysterious 
family, and now that he did so, his voice sounded m her ear 
— she knew not why — like that of a screech owl denouncmg 
some deed of terror and of woe She turned her eyes fearfully 
towards the door, almost as if she expected some sounds of 
horror to be heard, or some sight of fear to display itself 
All, howevea was as stiU as death, and the voices of those 
who spoke in the mner chamber were, if they spoke at all, care- 
fully subdued to a tone which could not be heard m the next 
At once, however, ^ey were heard to speak fast, thick, and 
hastily , and presently after the voice of the countess was heard 
exclaiming, at the highest pitch to which mdignation could raise 
it ‘ Undo the door, sir, I command you 1 Undo the door I I 
will have no other reply 1 ’ she oontmned, drownmg with her 
vehement accents the low and muttered sounds which Vamey 
was heard to utter betwixt whiles ‘ What ho I without there 1 ’ 
she persisted, accompanying her words with shrieks, ‘Janet, 
alarm the house Foster, break open the door I am detamed 
here by a traitor Use axe smd lever. Master Foster — I wdl be 
your warr^int.’ 

‘ It shall not need, madam,’ Vamey was at length distmotly 
heard to say ‘ If you please to expose my lord’s important 
concerns and yonr own to the general ear, I wdl not be your 
hmdrance ’ 

The door was unlocked and thrown open, and Janet and her 
father rushed m, anxious to leam the cause of these reiterated 
oxolamations 

When they entered the apartment, Vamey stood by the 
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door gimding liis toetb, -with an exi)res'?ion in %\liich rage, and 
shame, and fear, had each their share ^hc countess stood m 
the midst of her apartment like a juvenile pythoness, under tlie 
influence of the prophetic furj^ The veins in lier hcaiitiful 
forehead started into swoln bine lines llirongli the humed 
impulse of her articulation, her cheek and ^ neck glowed like 
scarlet, her eyes were like those of an imprisoned eagle, flash- 
ing red lightning on the foes nhom it cannot reach with its 
talons Were it possible for one of the Graces to have been 
animated by a Fury, the countenance could not have united 
such beauty mth so much liatred, scorn, defiance, and resent- 
ment The gesture and attitude corresponded with the voice 
and' looks, and altogether presented a 'mectacle which was at 
once beautiful aud fearful , so much of the sublime had the 
energy of passion united with the Countess Amy’s natural love- 
hness Janet, as soon as the door was open, ran to her mistress ; 
and more slowly, j'^et with more haste than he was wont, Anthony 
Foster went to Richard Varney 

‘ In the Truth’s name, what ails your ladyship 1 ’ said the 
former 

‘ What, in the name of Satan, have yon done to her 1 ’ said 
Foster to his fiiend. 

‘ "Who, 1 1 — nothing,’ answered Varney, but with sunken 
head and sullen voice — ‘ nothing but communicated to her her 
lord’s commands, which, if the lady list not to obey, she Imows 
better how to answer it than I may pretend to do ’ 

‘ Now, by Heaven, Janet,’ said the countess, ‘ the false traitor 
hes m his throat ' He must needs he, for he speaks to the dis- 
honour of my noble lord , he must needs he doubly, for he speaks 
to gain ends of his own, equally execrable and unattainable ’ 
‘You have misapprehended me, lady,’ said Varney, with a 
sulky species of submission and apology , ‘ let this matter rest 
till ^ur passion be abated, and I will explain all ’ 

‘Thou shalt never have an opportumiy to do so,’ said the 
countess ‘Look at him, Janet He is fairly dressed, hath 
the outside of a gentleman, and hither he came to persuade me 
it was my lord’s pleasure — nay, more, my wedded lord’s com- 
mands — that I should go with hiTn to Kenilworth, and before 
the Queen and nobles, and m presence of my own wedded lord, 
™at I should acknowledge him — him there, that very cloak- 
brnsmng, shoe-cleamng fellow — htm there, my lord’s lackey, 
lor my liege lord and husband , fhmishmg against mj’^self, 
great God ' whenever I was to vmdicate my nght and my rank, 
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such weapons as would hew my just claim from the root, and 
destroy my character to be regarded as an honourable matron! 
of the Enghsh nobility I ' 

‘ You hear her, Foster, and you, young maiden, hear thisf 
lady,’ answered Varney, takmg advantage of the muse which 
the countess had made in her charge, more for la^ of breath 
than for lack of matter — ' you hear that her heat only objects 
to me the course which our good lord, for the purpose to keep 
certain matters secret, suggests m the very letter which she' 
holds m her hands ’ i 

Foster hero attempted to mterfere with a free of authority, i 
which he thought became the charge intrusted to him. ‘Nay,j 
lady, I must needs say you are over hasty m this Such deceit 
is not utterly to bo condemned when practised for a nghteous 
end , and thus even the patnarch Abraham feigned Sarah to 
be has sister when they went down to Egrot ’ 

‘ Ay, sir,’ answered the countess , ‘ but God rebuked that 
deceit even m the father of his chosen people, by the mouth ofi 
Ae heathen Pharaoh. Out upon you, that will read Senpture 
only to copy those thmgs which are held out to us as wammgs, 
not as examples ' ' 

‘But Sarah disputed not the wdl of her husband, an it be 
your pleasure,’ said Foster, m reply, ‘but did as Abraham! 
commanded, nn.llmg herself his sister, that it might be well 
with her husband for her sake, and that his soul might hve 


because of her beauty ’ 

‘Now, so Heaven pardon me my useless anger,’ answered' 
the countess, ‘ thou art as darmg a hjpoente as vonder fellow 
IS an impudent deceiver ! Never will I beheve that the noble 
Dudley gave countenance to so dastardly, so dishonourable a 
plan. Thus I tread on his infamy, if indeed it be, and thus 
destroy its remembrance for ever ! ’ ’ 

So saymg, she tore m pieces Leicester’s letter, and stamped, 
m the extremity of impatience, as if she would have annihilated 
the minute fra^ents mto which she hod rent it 

‘Bear witness,’ said Varney, coUectmg hunself, ‘she hath 
tom my lord’s letter, in order to burden me with the scheme 
of hiB devismg , and although it promises nought but danger 
and trouble to me, she would lay it to my charge, as if I had 
any purpose of mine own m it’ 

‘ Thou best, thou treacherous slave 1 ’ said the countess^ m 
spite of Janet’s attempts to keep her silent, m the sad foresight 
that her vehemence might only furmsh arms against herself 
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‘ Thou liesfc ' ’ she continued * Let me go, Janet Were it the 
last word I have to speah, holies he had his own foul ends to 
seek, and broader he would ha\e di'^pla3ed them, had my 
passion permitted me to preserve the silence which at first 
encouraged him to unfold his mIc projects ’ 

‘ Madam,’ said Vamej', ovenvlielmcd in spite of his efTronterj', 
‘ I entreat you to believe 3'ourself mistaken.’ 

‘As soon mil I believe light darkness,’ 'laid the enraged 
countess ‘ Have I drank of oblivion 1 Do I not remember 
former passages, w'hich, known to Leicester, had given thee 
the preferment of a gallows, instead of tlie honour of his 
mtimac}’’ 1 I would I were a man but for five minutes * It 


were space enough to make a craven like thee confess his 
villany But go — begone ' Tell thy master that, when I take 
the foul course to which such scandalous deceits as thou hast 
recommended on his behalf must necessanl3’' lead me, I will 
pve him a rival something w'orth3’’ name He shall not 
be sup^nted by an ignominious lackey, whose best fortune is 
to cateh a gift of his master’s last suit of clothes ere it is 
tmeadbare, and who is only fit to seduce a suburb wench by 
the bravery of new roses m his master’s old pantoufies Go — 
begone, sir , I scorn thee so much that I am ashamed to have 
been angry with thee ’ 

the room with a mute expression of rage, and 
was toliowed by Foster, whose apprehension, naturally slow, 
was overpowered by the eager and abundant discharge of indig- 
mtion, which, for the first time, he had heard burst firom the 
iips of a bemg who had seemed till that moment too lan- 
guid and too gentle to nurse an angry thought or utter an in- 
temperate expression. Foster, therefore, pursued Varney firom 
fho nfW ^ him with interrogatories, to which 

^ opposite side of the 
hbrary, with which the reader has 
Veen made acciuamtecL Here he turned round on his 
eoual and thus addressed him, in atone tolerably 

hflbi’fiiflfn/i , ■walk haymg been suf&cient to give one so 

his;presence ^ 

to usual sneering laugh, ‘it avails not 

Holdforfb woman and the devil, who, as thme oracle 

have this rlair ^ thee, cheated man at the begmnmg, 

termaffanf powerful than my discretion Yon 

S ooked so tempting, and had the art to preserve 
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her countenance so nataiaUj^ while I communicated my lord’s 
message, that, by my faith, I thought I might say some little 
thmg for myself She thinks she hath my head under her 
girdle now, but she is deceived. Where is Doctor Alasco 1 ’ 

‘ In his laboratory,’ answered Foster , ‘ it is the hour he is 
spoken not withal , wo must wait till noon is past, or spoil his 

important What said I, important! 1 would say, mterrupt 

his divme studies ’ 

‘ Ay, ho studies the devil’s divuuty,’ said Varuey , ‘ but when 
I want him one hour must auflice as well as another Load 
the way to hismndemonium ’ 

So spoke Varney, and with hasty and perturbed steps 
followed Poster, who conducted him through pnvate passages, 
many of which were weUnigh ruinous, to the opposite side 
of the quadrangle, where, m a subterranean apartment, now 
occupieii by tbe chemist Alasco, one of the abbots of Abmgdon, 
who had a tnm for the occult sciences, had, much to the 
scandal of his convent, estabbshed a laboratory, m which, hke 
other fools of the period, he spent much preoious time, and 
money besides, m the pursuit of the grand arcanum. 

Anthony Foster paused before the door, which was scrupu- 
lously secured within, and ogam showed a marked hesitation to 
disturb the sage m his operations But Vamey, less scrupulous, 
roused him, by knocking and voice, until at length, slowly and 
reluctantly, the inmate of the apartment undid the door The 
chemist appeared, with his eyes bleared with the heat and 
vapours of the stove or alembic over wluch he brooded, and 
the interior of his cell displayed the confosed assemblage of 
heterogeneous substances and extraordinary implements belong- 
mg to ms profession. The old man was muttermg, with roiteful 
impatience, ‘ Am I for ever to be recalled to the afiBiirs of earth 
from those of heaven ! ’ 

‘To the affairs of hell,’ answered Vamey, ‘for that is thy 
prOTer element. Foster, we need thee at our conferenca’ 

Poster slowly entered the room Vamey, following, barred 
the door, and mey betook themselves to secret council. 

In the meanwhile, the countess traversed the apartment, 
with shame and anger contending on her lovely cheek. 

‘ The vdlain,’ she said — ‘ the cold blooded, calculating slave 1 
But I unmask^ him, Janet — I made the snake uncoil all his 
folds before me, and crawl abroad in his naked deformity I 
suspended my resentment, at the danger of suffocatmg under 
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‘ Do not think fk'irlt'l), *- ml huit t , *in\ f>’}i(ri 
and 'itncb in Ins tompor, ’Lml -'■\.u'h t'm to* hi^ triiH* hut 
yet-b-* 

^ At this nioiiiont, Antliou} i’o t'jr » nl-on'd tl <• atr-^rtmt j-t h .ir* 
ing in Ins hand a frlit". tup and a 'imd! tii-k III- la nnu'r ^ta.^ 
Hngular , for, nhilc 'i]>pr(t it Iihu' Oie founts " 'dih tin* n* 
due to her rank, Im had till tin-' Inm ^titTcred to k ‘- 1 me \i'ihh\ 
or had been nn.ahlc to nij>j>r< lh« oklurato » ulkine"' f>f hi-> 
natural di‘'pO')itton, which a* i'- n-,n;d wifli tho-e (^fhl^ unhapp} 
temper, was chiefl} exerted toward^r tho^e over wliom cin'iim* 
stenccs ga\e him control But n! present h'* ‘'hoAcd notlnng 
01 that sullen con’^cion^ne'js of authority winch he was w(mt to 
conceal under a cluinsi' atlcctation of cnility and <leferencc, as 
a rutlinn hides his pistoK and hludt'ion under his ilhfa^-liioncd 
gaberdine And jet it roomed as if Ins smile was more in fear 
than courtesj, and as if, while he prcsvcfl the countess to tnsto 
oi the choice cordial, ivhich should refresh her spirits after her 
mte marm, ho ivas conscious of meditating some farther injur} 

V 1 teemhled aKo. liis \oice faltered, and Ins whole out- 
ward behaviour exhibited so much that was suspicious, that his 
daughter Janet, after she had stood looking at Inm in astonish- 
ment for some seconds, seemed at once to collect herself to 
execute some hardy resolution, raised her liead, assumed an 
a titude and gait of determination and authonty, and walking 
8 owly Betwnirt her father and her mistress, took the saher 
10 hand of the former, and said in a low, hut marked and 
cided tone, Father, 1 ■will fill for my noble mistress, when 
such 18 her pleasure 
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‘ Thou, my child 1 ^ said Foster, eagerly and apprehensively , 
‘ no, my child, it is not thou sholt render the lady this service ’ 
‘And ■why, I pray you,’ said Janet,' if it bo fittmg that the 
noble lady should partake of the cup at alH’ 

‘ "WTiy — why 1 ’ Baid*the seneschal, hesitatmg, and then burst- 
ing mto passion as the readiest mode of snpplymg the lack of 
all other reason ‘Why, because it is my pleasure, minion, 
that yon should not ! Get you gone to the evemng lecture.' 

‘ Now, as I hope to hear lecture again,’ rephed Janet, ‘ I will 
not go thither this mght, unless I am better oasnred of my mis- 
tresas safety Give me that flaslc, father ’ , and she took it fiem 
his reluctant hand, while he resigned it as if conscience struck. 

‘ And now,’ she said, ‘ lather, that which shall benefit my mis- 
tress cannot do me prejudice Father, I dnnk to you ’ 

Foster, ■without speaking a word, rushed on his daughter 
and -wrested the flask firom her hand , then, as if embarrassed 
by what he had done, and totally unable to resolve what he 
should do next, ho stood ■with it m his hand, one foot advanced 
and the other drawn back glarmg on his daughtei with a coun- 
tenance m which rage, fear, and con-victed viUany formed a 
hideous combmation 

‘This IB strange, my father,’ said Janet, keepmg her eye fixed 
on his, in the manner in which those who have the charge of 
lunatics are said to overawe their unhappy patients , ‘ -will you 
neither let me serve my lady nor drmk to her myself 1 ’ 

The courage of the countess sustained her through this 
dreadful scene, of which -the import was not the less obvious 
that it was not even hinted at. She preserved evep the rash 
carelessness of her temper, and though her cheek had grown 
pale at the first alarm, her eye was calm and almost scomfuL 
‘ Will you taste this rare coriaL Master Foster 1 Perhaps you 
will not yourself refuse to ple^e us, though you permit not 
Janet to do so Dnnk, sir, I pray you ’ 

‘I -will not,’ answered Foster 

‘ And for whom, then, is -the precious beverage reserved, sir T ’ 
said the countess 

‘ For the de-nl, who brewed it 1 ’ answered Foster , and, tum- 
mg on his heel, he left -the chamber 

Janet looked at her mistress with a countenance expressive 
m the highest degree of shame, dismay, and sorrow 
‘ Do not weep for me, Janet,’ said the countess, kindly 
‘ No, madam,’ rephed her nttendan-t, in a voice broken by 
sobs, ‘it 18 not for you I weep, it is for myself — it is for that 
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unhappy man Those tvIio are dishonoured before man, those 
who are condemned by God, have cause to mourn, not those 
who are mnOcent ' Farewell, madam > ’ she said, liastily assum- 
ing the mantle in which she was wont to go abroad 

‘To you leave me, Janet L said her mistress — ‘desert me 
m such an evil strait?’ 

‘ Desert you, madam ' ’ exclaimed Janet , and, runmng back 
to her mistress, she imprinted a thousand kisses on her hand — 
‘ desert you ! may the Hope of my trust desert me when I do 
so' No, madam, weU you said the God j^ou serve will open 
you a path for deliverance There is a way of escape , I have 
prayed night and day for hght, that I might see how to act 
betwixt my duty to yonder unhappy man and that which I 
owe to you Sternly and fearfully ^at hght has now dawned, 
and I must not shut the door which God opens Ask me no 
more I will return m brief space ’ 

So speakmg, she wrapped herself in her mantle, and sa}’ing 
to the old woman whom she passed m the outer room that she 
was gomg to evemng prayer, she left the house 

Meanwhile, her father had reached once more the laboratory, 
where he found the accomphees of his mtended guilt 

‘ Has the sweet bird sipped 1 ’ said Varney, with half a smile , 
while the astrologer put the same question with his eyes, but 
spoke not a word 

‘She has not, nor she shall not from my hands,’ rephed 
Foster, ‘would you have me do murder m my daughter’s 
presence ? ’ 

‘ Wert thou not told, thou suUen and yet famt-hearted slave,’ 
answered Varney, with bitterness, ‘that no murdei, as thou 
caU’st it, with that starmg look and stammenng tone, is designed 
in the matter 1 Wert thou not told that a brief illness, sudi as 
woman puts on m very wantonness, that she may wear her night- 
gear at noon, and he on a settle when she should mmd her 
domestic busmess, is all here aimed at ? Here is a learned man 
wdl swear it to thee, by the key of the Castle of Wisdom ’ 

‘ I swear it,’ said Alasco, ‘that the e lixir thou hast there in 
the flask wdl not prejudice hfe ' I swear it by that immortal 
and mdestructible qumtessence of gold which pervades every 
substance m nature, though its secret existence can be traced 
by him only to whom Trismegistus renders the key of the 
Cabala.’ 

oath of force,’ said Varney ‘Foster, thou wert worse 
than a pagan to disbeheve it Beheve me, moreover, who swear 
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ty nothing but by my oivn word, that, if you be not conformable, 
there is no hope — no, not a glimpse of hope — that this thy 
leasehold may be transmuted mto a copj'hold Thus, Alasco 
will leave j our peivter artillery untransmigrated, and I, honest 
Amthony, ivill still have thee for my tenant ’ 

‘I know not, gentlemen,’ said Foster, ‘where your designs 
tend to , but in one thing I am bound np, that, fall back lall 
edge, I wiU have one ui this place that may pray for me, and 
that one shall be my daughter I have lived ill, and the 
world has been too weight}' with me , but she is as mnckient 
as ever she was when on her mother’s lap, and she, at least, 
shall have her portion in that happy City whose walls are of 
pure gold, and the foundations garnished with all manner of 
precious stones,’ 

‘Ay, Tony,’ said Varney, ‘that were a paradise to thy 
heart 8 content. Debate the matter with him. Doctor Alasco , 
I will be with you anon ’ i <• i. 

So spealong, Varney arose, and, taking the flask from the 
table, he left the room 

‘ I tell thee, my son,’ said Alasco to Foster as soon os 
Varney had left them, ‘ that, whatever this bold and profligate 
rader may say of the mighty science m whicK by Heaven s 
blessmg, I have advanced so far, that I would not caU the 
wisest of hving artists my better or my teacher I say, how- 
soever yonder reprobate may scoff at thmgs too holy to be 
apprehended by men merely of carnal and evil thoughts, yet 
beheve, that the city beheld by St, J ohn, in that br^ht vision 
of the Christian Apocalypse, that New Jerusalem of wmeh all 
Christian men hope to partake, sets forth typically the dis- 
covery of the Geakd Sechet, whereby the mort prMious and 
perfect of nature’s works are ehcited out of her bMest ^d 
most crude productions , just as the hght and gaudy butterfly, 
the most beautifal child of the summer s breeze, breaks forth 
from the dungeon of a sordid chrysabs ’ . , i 

‘Master Holdforth said nought of this e^osition, said 
Foster, doubtfully, ‘and moreover, Doctor Ala^ tlm Holy 
Wnt says that the gold and precious stones of the Holy City are 
in no sort for those who worlr abomination or who frame lies, 

‘ 17611, my son,’ said the doctor, ‘ and what is your inference 
from thence 1 ’ 

‘ That those,’ said Foster, * who distd poiso^ and admmister 
them m secrecy, can have no portion in those unspeakable 
nohes. 
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‘ You are to distinguish, my son,’ reiilied tlie alchemist, 
‘ betwixt that which is necessarily evil in its progress and in 
'its end also, and that which, being evil, is nevertheless capable 
of workmg forth good If, by the death of one person, the 
happy period shall be brought nearer to us in which aU that is 
good shall be attained by wishing its presence, all that is evil 
escaped by desinng its absence , m which sickness, and pain, and 
sorrow shall he the obedient servants of human wisdom, and 
made to fly at the shghtest signal of a sage , in which that 
which IS now richest and rarest shah, he withm the compass of 
every one who shall he obedient to the voice of insdom , when 
the art of heahng shall be lost and absorbed in the one uni- 
Tersal medicme, when sages shall become monarchs of the 
earth, and deatn itself retreat before their frown — if this 
blessed consummation of aU things can be hastened by the 
shght circumstance that a frail earmly body, which must needs 
partake corruption, shall be consigned to the grave a short 
space earher than in the course of nature, what is such a 
sacnfice to the advancement of the holy millennium 1 ’ 

‘MiUenmum is the reign of the saints,’ said Poster, some- 
what doubtfully 

‘ Say it IS the reign of the sages, my son,’ answered Alasco , 
‘ or rather the reign of Wisdom itself’ 

‘ 1 touched on the question with Master Holdforth last 
exercismg night,’ said Poster, ‘but he says your doctrme is 
heterodox, and a damnable and false exposition ’ 

‘He IS m the bonds of ignorance, my son,’ answered Alasco, 
‘ and as yet burmng bricks in Egypt , or, at best, wandermg 
m the dry desert of Smai Thou didst lU to speak to such a 
man of such matters I wiU, however, give -uiee proo^ and 
that shortly, which I will defy that peevish divine to confute, 
though he should strive with me as the magicians strove 
with Moses before Kmg Pharaoh. I wdl do projection m thy 
presence, my son — m thy very presence, and thine eyes shall 
"Witness the truth ’ 


‘Stick to that, learned sage,’ said Varney, who at this 
moment entered the apartment , ‘ if he refuse the testimony of 
thy tongue, yet how shall he deny that of his own eyes 1 ’ 
‘Varney ! ’ said the adept — ‘Varney already returned i Hast 
thou ’ be stopped short 

‘ Have I done mme errand, thou wouldst say ? ’ rephed 
amey ‘ I have And thou,’ he added, showing more 
symptoms of mterest than he had hitherto exhibited — ‘ art 
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thon sure tbon hast ponred forth neither more nor less than the 
jnst measure 1 ’ 

‘ Aj replied the alchemist, ‘ ns sure as men can ho in these 
nice proportions , for there is dncnitj' of constitutions ' 

‘Nn}, then,’ said Varney, ‘I fear nothing I know thon 
wilt not CO n step farther to the dciil than thou art justly 
considered for Thou wort panl to create illness, and wouldst 
esteem it thnftlcss prodigahta to do murder at the same pnee 
Come, lot us each to our chamber Wo slinll see the event 


Come, lot us each to our 
to morrow ’ 


‘What didst thou do to make her swallow it?’ said Foster, 
shuddonng 

‘Nothing,’ answered Varnej, ‘hut looked on her with that 
aspect which governs madmen, women, and children They 
told me, in St Luke's Hospital, that I liaie the right look for 
overpowonng a refractory patient ITio keepers made me their 
comphmonte on ’t , so I know how to win my bread when my 
court favour fails mo ’ 

‘And art thou not afraid,’ said Foster, ‘ lest the dose he dis- 
proportioned 1 ’ 

‘If so,' replied Varney, ‘ she will but sleep the sounder, and 
the fear of that shall not break my rest Good night, my 
masters.' 

Anthony Foster gyoaned heavily, and hfted up his hands and 
eyes The alchemist intimated bis purpose to continue some 
esronment of high import dunng tiie greater part of the mght, 
and the others separated to their places of repose 
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Now Grod be good to me in this wild pilgmnage 1 

All hope in human aid I cast behind me 

Oh, who would be a woman ? — who that fool, 

A weeping, pining, faithful, loving woman ? 

She hathnard measure still where she hopes kindest, 

And all her bounties only make ingrates 

Love's PilgnTtiage, 

A summer evenmg was closed, and Janet, just when 

I her longer stay might have occasioned suspicion and 
-8- inquiry m that jealous household, returned to Ciunnor 
Place, and hastened to the apartment in which she had left her 
lady She found her with her head resting on her arms, and 
these crossed upon a table which stood before her As Janet 
came in, she neither looked up nor stirred 

Her faithful attendant ran to her mistress with the speed of 
lightmng, and rousmg her at the same time with her hand, 
conjured the countess, m the most earnest manner, to look up 
and say what thus affected her The unhappy lady raised her 
head accordingly, and lookmg on her attendant with a ghastly 
eye, and cheek as pale as clay, ‘Janet,’ she said, ‘I have 
drunk it ’ 

‘ God be praised ' ’ said Janet, hastily ‘ I mean, God be 
praised that it is no worse the potion will not harm you 
Kise, shake this lethargy from your hmbs and this despair 
from your mmd ’ 

‘Janet,’ repeated the countess again, ‘disturb me not — 
leave me at peace — let life pass quietly — I am poisoned ’ 
‘You are not, my dearest lady,’ answered the maiden, 
eagerly , ‘ what you have swallowed cannot mjure you, for the 
antidote has been taken before it, and I hastened hither to 
teU you that the means of escape are open to you ’ 

‘ Escape ' ’ exclaimed the lady, as she raised herself hastily 
in her cliair, while light returned to her eye and life to hei 
check j ‘ but ah ’ Janet, it comes too late ’ 
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‘ Not 80 , dearest lady Rise, take mine arm, walk througli the 
apartment. Let not fancy do the work of poison ! So , feel you 
not now that you are possessed of the full use of your limbs f ’ 

‘The torpor seems to dimmish,’ said the countess, as, sup- 
ported hy Janet, she walked to and fro m the apartment , ‘ but 
18 it then so, and have 1 not swallowed a deadly draught? 
Varney was here since thou wert gone, and commanded me, 
with eyes in which I read my fate, to swallow yon homble 
drug 0 Janet 1 it must he fatal never was hmmless drug 
served by such a cupbearer 1 ’ 

‘ He did not deem it harmless, I fear,’ rephed the maiden , 
‘ but Grod confounds the devices of the wicked. Beheve me, as 
I swear by the dear Gospel m which we trust, your hfe is safe 
from his practice. Did you not debate with him ? ’ 

‘The house was sdent,’ answered the lady, ‘thou gone^ no 
bther but he in the chamber, and he capable of every crime 
I did but stipulate he would remove his hateful presence, and 
I drank whatever he offered. But you spoke of escape, Janet, 
can I be so happy ? ’ 

‘Are you strong enough to bear the tidmgs and make the 
effort 1 ’ said the maiden 

‘ Strong ' ’ answered the countess — ‘ ask the hind, when the 
fangs of the deer-hound are stretched to gnpe her, if she is 
strong enough to spnng over a chasm. I am eq^ual to every 
effort that may relieve me from this place ’ 

‘Hear me, then,’ said Janet ‘One, whom I deem an 
assured friend of yours, has shown hunself to me m various 
disguises, and sought speech of me, which — for my mind was 
not clear on tie «matter until this evenmg — I have ever 
dechnei He iwas the pedlar who brought you goodSj the 
itmerant hawker who sold me hooks , whenever I stirred 
abroad 1 was sure to see him The event of this night deter- 
mined me to speak with him He waits even now at the 
postern gate of flie park with means for your flight But have 
you strength of body 1 Have you courage of mmd 1 Can you 
undertake the enterprise ? ’ 

‘ She that flies from death,’ said the lady, ‘finds strength of 
body , she that would escape from shame lacks no strength of 
mind. The thoughts of Leaving behind me the viUam who 
menaces both my hfe and honour would give me strength to 
rise from my death bed.’ 

‘In God’s name, then, lady,’ said Janet, ‘ I must bid you 
adieu, and to God’s charge 1 must commit you 1 ’ 
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‘ you not fly "with, mo, then, Janet *? ’ said the countess, 
anxiously ‘ Am I to lose thee ? Is this thy faithful service ? ’ 

‘ Lady, I would fly with you as willingly as bud ever fled 
from cage, hut my doing so would occasion instant discovery 
and pursuit I must remain, and use means to disguise the 
truth for some tune May Heaven pardon the fals^ood be- 
cause of the necessity ' ’ 

‘ And am I then to travel alone with this stranger 1 ’ said 
the lady ‘ Bethink thee, Janet, may not this prove some deeper 
and darker scheme to separate me perhaps from you, who are 
my only friend ? ’ 

‘ No, madam, do not suppose it,’ answered Janet, readily , 
‘ the youth is an honest youth m his purpose to you , and a 
friend to Master Tressflian, under whose direction he has come 
hither ’ 

‘ If he be a friend of Tressihan,’ said the cOuntess, ‘ I will 
commit myself to his charge as to that of an angel sent from 
Heaven for than Tressflian never breathed mortal man more 
free of whatever was base, false, or selfish He forgot himself 
whenever he could be of use to others Alas ' and how was he 
recmited > ’ 

With eager haste they collected the few necessanes which 
it was thought proper the countess should take with her, and 
which Janet, with speed and dexterity, formed into a small 
bundle, not forgettmg to add such ornaments of intrinsic value 
as came most readily m her way, and particularly a casket of 
jewels, which she wisely judged might prove of service m some 
future emergency The Countess of Leicester next changed her 
dress for one which Janet usually wore upon any brief journey, 
for they judged it necessary to avoid every external distinction 
which might attract attention. Ere these preparations were 
fully made, the moon had arisen in the summer heaven, and aU 
in the mansion had betaken themselves to rest, or at least to ihe 
silence and retirement of their chambers 
'I’here was no difficulty anticipated m escaping, whether from 
the house or garden, provided only they could elude observation. 
Anthony Foster had accustomed himself to consider his daughter 
as a conscious sinner might regard a visible guardian angel, 
which, notwithstanding ms guilt, continued to hover around 
him, and therefore his trust in her knew no hounds Janet 
commanded her own motions during the daytime, and had a 
master-key which opened the posteni door of the park, so that 
she could go to the village at pleasure, either upon the house- 
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hold affairs, which were entirely confided to her management, 
or to attend her devotions at the meeting house of her sect It 
IB true, the daughter of Foster was thus liberally entrusted 
under the solemn condition that she should not avail herself 
of these pnvileges to do anything inconsistent with the safe 
keeping of the countess , for so her residence at Cumnor Place 
had been termed, since she began of late to exhibit impatience of 
the restnotions to which she was subjected. Nor is there reason 
to suppose that anythmg short of the dreadful suspicions 
which the scene of that evening had excited could have mduced 
Janet to violate her word or deceive her father’s confidenca 
But fixim what she had ivitnessed, she now conceived herself 
not only justified, but imperatively called upon, to make her 
lady’s safety the pnncipal object of her care, settmg aU other 
considerations aside. 


The fugitive countess, with her guide, traversed with hasty 
steps the broken and mterrupted path, which had once been 
an avenue, now totally darkened by the houghs of spreading 
trees which met above their head, and now receiving a doubt- 
ful and deceiving hght from the beams of the moon, which 
penetrated where the axe had made openm^ m the wood. 
Their path was repeatedly interrupted by felled trees, or the 
large boughs which had been left on the ground till tune served 
to make them into fagots and billets. The mconvenience and 
difiiculty attendmg these mterruptions, the breathless haste of 
the first part of then: route, the exhausting sensations of hope 
and fear, so much affected the countess’s strength that Janet 
was forced to propose that they should pause for a few mmutes 
to recover breath and spirits. Both, therefore, stood still be- 
neath the shadow of a huge old gnarled oak-tree, and both 
naturally looked hack to flie mansion whioh they had left 
behmd them, whose long dark front was seen m the gloomy 
distance^ with its huge stacks, of chimneys, turrets, and clock- 
house, nsmg above Sie bne of the roof, and definedly visible 
againrt the pure azure blue of the summer sky One hght 
only t winkl ed finm the extended and shadowy mass, and it 
was placed so low that it rather seemed to glunmer from the 
^und m front of the mansion than fixim one of the wmdowa 
The countess’s terror was awakened. ‘ They follow us 1 ’ she 
said, pomting out to Janet the hght which thus alarmed her 
Less agitated than her mistress, Janet perceived that the 
gleam was stationary, and informed the countess, in a whisper, 
that the hght proceeded from the sohtory cell m which the 
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alchemist pursued his occult experiments ‘He is of those,’ 
she added, ‘who sit up aud Match by night that they may 
commit iniquity Evil Mas the chance mJhcIi sent hitlicr a 
man whose mixed speech of earthly Mcalth and uncuirtlily or 
superhuman knowledge hath lu it what dotli so especially cap- 
tivate my poor kther 'Well spoke the good jMasiei Holdfoith, 
and, methought, not Mithout meaning that those of oui lioii'='e- 
hold should find theiein a practiced use “ There be those,” he 
said, “and their number is legion, mIio Mill rathei, like the 
wicked Ahab, listen to the di earns of the false prophet Zedekiah 
than to the words of him by mIioiu tlie Lord has spoken ” 
And he fuithei insisted — “Ah, my bietliren, there be many 
Zedekiahs among you — men that piomise you the light of their 
carnal knowledge, so you inll surrender to them that of your 
Heavenly understanding What ai e they better than the tjTant 
Naas, who demanded the nght eye of those who weie subjected 

to him 1 ” And farther, he insisted ’ 

It IS uncertain how long the fan Puntan’s memory might 
have supported her m the recapitulation of Master Holdforth’s 
discourse , but the countess now interrupted her, and assured her 
she was so much recovered that she could noM reach the postern 
without the necessity of a second delay 
They set out accordingly, and performed the second part of 
their journey with more deliberation, and of course more easily, 
than the first hasty commencement This gave them leisure 
for reflection , and Janet now, for the first time, ventured to 
ask her lady which May she proposed to direct her flight Ke- 
ceiving no immediate answer — for, perhaps, in the confusion of 
her mind, this very obvious subject of dehberation had not 
occurred to the countess — Janet ventured to add, ‘ Probably 
to your father’s house, where you are sure of safely and pro- 
teclaon 1 ’ 

‘No, Janet,’ said the lady, mournfully, ‘I left Lidcote Hall 
while my heart was hght and my name was honourable, and I 
will not return thither till my lord’s permission and pubhc 
acknowledgment of our marriage restore me to my native home 
with all the rank and honour which he has bestowed on me ’ 

‘ And whither will you, then, madam 1 ’ said Janet 

‘To Kemlworth, girl,’ said the countess, boldly aud freely 
‘ I wiU see thase revels — these princely revels — the preparation 
for which makes the land ring from side to side MethiMcs, 
when the Queen of England feasts within my husband’s halls, 
the Countess of Leicester should be no unbeseeming guest’ 
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‘I pray God you may bo a vrclcomo one I ’ said Janet, hastily 

‘ You abuse mj situation, Janet,’ said the countess, angnly, 
‘ and you forget your own ' 

‘ I do neither, dearest madam,’ said the sorrowful maiden , 
‘but have jou forgotten that the noble earl has given such 
stnet charges to keep jour umrnago secret that he may pre- 
serve his court fa\our] and can j on think that your sudden 
appearance at his castle at such a juncture, and m such a 
presence, will be acceptable to linn?’ 

‘ Thou thinkcst I would disgrace him 1 ’ said the countess , 
‘ nay, let go mj arm, I can walk without aid, and work without 
counsek’ 

‘Bo not angry with me, ladj,’ said Janet, meekly, ‘and let 
me stdl support you , the road is rough, and you are httle 
accustomed to walk in darkness.’ 

‘ If you deem me not so mean os may disgrace my husband,’ 
said the countess, in the same resentful tone, ‘ you suppose my 
Lord of Leicester capable of abetting, perhaps of pvmg aim 
and anthonty to, the base proceedmgs of your Mber and 
Varney, whose errand I will do to the good earl’ 

‘For God’s sake, madam, spare my father in your report,' 
said Janet , ‘ let my services, however poor, bo some atonement 
for his errors 1 ’ 

‘I were most unjust, dearest Janet, were it otherwise,’ said 
the countess, resuming at once the fondness and confidence of 
her manner towards her faithful attendant. ‘ No, Janet, not a 
word of mine shall do your father prcjudica But thou seest; 
my love, I have no desire but to throw mjeelf on my husband’s 
protection. I have loft the abode he assigned for me, because 
of the viUany of the persons by whom I was surrounded , but 
I wiU disobey his commands in no other particular I will 
appeal to bun alone , I will be protected by mm alone To no 
other than at his pleasure have I or wiU I commumcate the 
secret union which combmes onr hearts and our destmies. I 
will see him, and receive finm his own bps the directions for 
my future conduct. Do not argue against my resolution, 
Janet , you will only confirm me in it. And to own the truth, 

I am resolved to know my fate at once, and from my husband’s 
own mouth, and to seek him at Kemlworth is the surest way to 
attam my purpose ’ 

While Janet hastily revolved in her mmd the difiBcultaes and 
unoertamties attendant on the unfortunate lady’s situabon, 
she was inchned to alter her first opimon, and to thmk, upon 
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the whole, that, since the countess liad ■wnthdra’vra herself from 
the retreat m which she had been placed by her husband, it 
was her first duty to repair to his presence, and possess him 
with the reasons of such conduct She knew ^\hat importance 
the earl attached to the concealment of their marnage, and 
could not but oivn that, by talang any step to make it public 
without his permission, the countess would incur, in a high 
degree, the mdignation of her husband If she retired to her 
father’s house without an explicit avowal of her rank, her 
situation was likely greatly to prejudice her character , and if 
she made such an avow'al, it might occasion an irreconcilable 
breach with her husband. At Kenilworth, again, she might 
plead her cause with her husband himself, whom Janet, though 
distrusting him more than the countess did, beheved incapable 
of being accessory to the base and desperate means which his 
dependants, from whose power the lady was now escaping, 
might resort to, m order to stifle her complaints of the treat- 
ment she had received at their hands But at the worst, and 
were the earl himself to deny her justice and protection, still 
at Kemlworth, if she chose to make her wrongs pubhc, the 
countess might have Tressihan for hei advocate, and the Queen 
for her j udge , for so much Janet had learned m her short 
conference with Wayland She was, therefore, on the_ whole, 
reconciled to her lady’s proposal of gomg towards Kenilworth, 
and so expressed herself, recommendmg, however to the coun- 
tess the utmost caution m making her amval known to her 
husband 

‘ Hast thou thyself been cautious, Janet 1 ’ said the countess 
‘ this guide, m whom I must put my confidence, hast thou not 
entrusted to him the secret of my condition 1 ’ 

‘ From me he has learned nothing,’ said Janet , ‘ nor do I 
think that he knows more than what the pubhc in general 
beheve of your situation ’ 

‘ And what is that 1 ’ said the lady 

‘ That you left your father’s house — but I shall offend you 
again ff I go on,’ said Janet, mterruptmg herself 

‘ Nay, go on,’ said the countess , ‘ I must learn to endure 
the evil report which my folly has brought upon me They 
thmk, I suppose, that I have left my father’s house to follow 
lawless pleasure It is an error which will soon be removed — 
indeed it shall, for I will hve with spotless fame or I shall 
cease to hve I am accounted, then, the paramour of my 
Leicester!’ . 
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‘ Mo^t men kij of Vnni 03 Paul Tnnct , ‘ j ot Fonio call him 
onlj tlio con'v enient cloak oflim imptcrs plcisares , forronorts 
of the profuso axpcnso m gnmi'iliing joiiilcr npartincnta na\o 
fiecrotl)' gone nbraid, and sndi doings far biirpT<s tbc means of 
Vnmei Hut tins latter opinion is little jireialeut, for men 
daro fiardlj c\eii hint suspicion when so high a name is 
concenicd, lest the Star Chamber should punish them for 
scandal of the iiobiliti ’ 

‘The} do well to speak low,’ said tho countess, ‘who 
nould mention tho dlustnous Diidlo) as tho necomphco of such 
a MTOtcli as Varno} Wo have reached tho postern All ! 
Janet, I luii-.t bid thee faronell ! Wcop not, mj good girl,’ said 
she, endcaiouniig to cos or her own reluctance to part with 
lier faithful attendant under an attempt at plajdalncss, ‘and 
against wo meet again, refonn me, Tunet, that precise ruff of 
thine for an open rabatino of lace and cuf^iiork, that wiU let 
men sec thou host a fair neck , and that kittle of Philippine 
chonoi, 171111 that bugle lace winch befits oiilj a chambermaid, 
into three piled \cl\ct and cloth of gold thou ivilt find plenty 
of stuffs in mv clinmbor, and I freoU bestow them on you 
Thou must bo bmi e, Janet , for though thou art now but tho 
attendant of a distressed and emmt lady, who is both nameless 
and fatncloss, jot, when wc meet again, thou must bo dressed 
os becomes the gentlewoman nearest m lovo and m service to 
tho first countess m England ! ’ 

‘ Nov,, map God grant it, dear lady 1 ’ said Tauct — ‘not that 
I may go with gayer apparel, but that wo may both wear our 
kirtlos over lighter hearts.’ 

By this tune tho lock of the jiostcrn door had, after some 
hard wrenching, j iclded to tho master kej , and the countess, 
not without internal shuddering, saw herself beyond the walls 
which her husband’s stnet commands bad assigned to her as 
the bOundaiy- of her walks Waiting with much anxiety for 
their appearance, Wayland Smith stood at some distance, shroud- 
ing himself behind a hedge which bordered tho highroad 

‘ Is all safe 1 ’ said Janot to him, anxiously, as he approached 
them with caution. 

‘ All,’ ho rephed , ‘hut I have been unable to procure a horse 
for the lady Giles Qosbng, the cowardly hilding, refused me 
one on any terms whatever ^ lest, forsooth, ho should sufier — 
but no matter She must nde on my palfrey, and I must walk 
by her side until I come by another horsa 'There wiU be no 
pursuit, if you, pretty Mistress Janet, forget not thy lesson.’ 
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‘No more than the mse widow of Tekoa forgot the words 
which Joah put mto her mouth/ answered Janet ‘ To-morrow, 
I say that my lady is unable to nse ’ 

‘ Ay, and that she hath aching and heaviness of the head, 
a throhhmg at the heart, and hsts not tn be disturbed Fear 
not, they wiU take the hint, and trouble thee vith few 
questions they undei stand the disease’ 

‘ But,’ said the lady, ‘ my absence must he soon discovered, 
and they will murder her m revenge I wdl rather return than 
expose her to such danger ’ 

‘Be at ease on my account, madam,’ said Janet, ‘I would 
you were as sure of receivuig the favour you desire from those 
to whom you must make appeal, as I am that my father, how- 
ever angry, wiU suffer no harm to befall me ’ 

The countess i\as now placed by Wayland upon his horse, 
around the saddle of which he had placed his cloak, so folded 
as to make her a commodious seat 

‘ Adieu, and may the blessmg of God wend with you ’ ’ said 
Janet, again kissmg her mistress’s hand who returned her bene- 
diction with a mute caress They then tore themselves asunder, 
and Janet, addressmg Wayland, exclaimed, ‘ May Heaven deal 
with you at your need, as you are true or false to this most 
mjured and most helpless lady i ’ 

‘ Amen ' dearest Janet,’ replied Wayland, ‘ and believe me, 
I wdl so acqmt myself of my trust, as may tempt even your 
prettj’- eyes, samt-hke as they are, to look less scornfully on me 
when we next meet ’ 

The latter part of this adieu was whispered into Janet’s ear , 
and, although she made no reply to it directly, yet her maimer, 
influenced no doubt by her desire to leave every motive m force 
which could operate towards her mistress’s safety, did not dis- 
courage the hope which Wayland’s words expressed She re- 
entered the postern door, and locked it behmd her,*whde, 
Wayland takmg the horse’s hndle m his hand and walking close 
by its head, they began in sdence their dubious and moonhght 
30umey 

Although Wayland Smith used the utmost despatch which 
he could make, yet this mode of travelhng was so slow that, 
when mommg began to dawn through the eastern mist, he 
found himseH no farther than about ten miles distant from 
Cumnor ‘ Now, a plague upon aU smooth-spoken hosts * ’ said 
Wayland, unable longer to suppress hs mortification and un- 
easmess ‘ Had the false loon, Giles Goshng, but told me plainly 
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tiro days since that I was to reckon nought upon him, I had 
shifted better for m3 self But your hosts have such a custom 
of promising whate^ er is called lor, that it is not till the steed 
IS to he shod you find they are out of iron Had I but known, 
I could have made twenty shifts , nay, for that matter, and in 
so good a cause, I would have thought httle to have pngged a 
prancer from the next common — it had hut been senoing back 
the brute to the head-borough The farcy and the founders 
confound every horse m the stables of the Black Bear I ’ 

The lady endeavoured to comfort her guide, observmg, that 
the dawn would enable him to make more speed. 

‘True, madam,’ ho replied, ‘hut then it will enable other 
folk to take note of us, and that may prove an ill beginning of 
our journey I had not cared a spark from anvil about the 
matter had wo been farther advanced on our way But this 
Berkslure has been notonously haunted ever smee I knew the 
country mth that sort of malicious elves who sit up late and 
nse early for no other purpose than to pry into other folks’ 
affairs. I have been endangered by them ere now But do 
not fear,’ he added, ‘ good madam , for wit, meetmg with oppor- 
tunity, wih not miss to find a salvo for every sore ’ 

The alarms of her guide made more impression on the 
countess’s mmd than the comfort which he judged fit to ad- 
mmister along with it. She looked anxiously around her, and 
as the shadows withdrew fixim the landscape, and the heighten 
ing glow of the eastern sky promised the speedy nse of the sun, 
expected at every turn that the increasmg hght would expose 
them to the view of the vengeful pursuers, or present some 
dangerous and insurmountable obstacle to the prosecution of 
their journey "Wayland Smith perceived her uneosmess, and, 
displeased with himself for havmg given her cause of alarm, 
strode on with affected alaenty, now talking to the horse as 
one expert m the language of the stable, now whistlmg to him- 
self low and interrupted snatches of tunes, and now assunng 
the lady there was no danger, while at the same tune he 
looked sharply around to see that there was nothing m sight 
which might give the he to his words while they were issuing 
from his mouth Thus did they journey on, until an unex- 
pected incident gave them the means of continuing their 
pilgrimage with more speed and convemence. 

TOL. SII 18 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Btchard A horse ! — n horse ' — my kingdom for a horse ! 

Caiesb]/ My lord, I ’ll help you to a horse 

liidiard III 

O UR tiavoUers were in the act of passing a small thicket 
of tiees close by the roadside, A\hen the first li\nng 
hemg presented himself whom they had seen since 
their departure firom Cumnor Place This was a stupid lout, 
seemingly a farmer’s boy, in a grey jerkin, with his head bare, his 
hose about his heels, and huge startups upon Ins feet He 
held by the bndle what of all things they most wanted — 
a palfrey, namely, with a side-saddle and all other garniture for 
a woman’s mounting , and he hailed "Wayland Smith with, 

‘ Zur, be ye zure the party 1 ’ 

‘Ay, that I be, my lad,’ answered Wayland, without an 
mstant’s hesitation , and it must be owned that consciences 
tramed m a stricter school of morality might have given way 
to an occasion so temptmg While he spoke, he caught the 
rein out of the boy’s hand, and almost at the same time helped 
down the countess from his own horse, and aided her to mount 
on that which chance had thus presented for her acceptance 
Indeed, so naturally did the whole take place, that the countess, 
as it afterwards appeared, never suspected but that the horse 
had been placed there to meet them by the precaution of the 
guide or some of his friends 

The lad, however, who was thus hastily dispossessed of his 
charge, began to stare hard, and scratch his head, as if seized 
with some qualms of conscience for delivering up the animal on 
such brief explanation ‘I be right zure thou be’st the party,’ 
said' he, muttermg to himself, ‘but thou shouldst ha zaid 
“ Beans,” thou knaw’st ’ 

‘ Ay — ay,’ said Wayland, speakmg at a venture , ‘ and thou 
“Bacon,” thou know’sh’ 

‘ Noa — noa,’ said the lad , ‘ bide ye — bide ye , it was “ Peas ” 
a should ha said’ 
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.'^eU-weU/ answered Hyland, '“Peas” be it, a Gods 
name ! thouch “ Bacon ” were the better password 

And being by this time mounted on his own horse, be 
caimht the rim of the palfrey from the nncertain of ^ 
hesiatmc young boor. Hung him a small piero of money, and 
made amends for lost time by nding bnskly off without farther 
parley The lad was still visible froin the b^ up which thw 
^ere nding, and Wayland, as he looked back beheld 1 ^ 1 “ stond- 
inff with Ins fingers in his hair as immovable as a guide post, 
and his head turned in the direction in 

clown stoop to hit np tne siivoi bi’j Rorid ’ said 

Ki oats » “oSll ™ set yo. ,*»«•“»»”"' h™ 
then we wiU send it back time enough to satisfy 

‘‘’'But\e was deceived in bis ,e^octafrons , and Snathe 
rmTeJwSheCgCedm^mT^^ of their utter 

le^tlie kd “tefo^e t y W V ifd 

wind behind them, ‘ Robbery !- robbery I Stop^tb^^^ 

similar exclamations, ^bi'ib Wayl^d 

sured him must anse out of the transaowuu ia. 

been lust accessary r 4 . „ii t„-i 7 hfo.’ he said ‘ it is 

‘ I had better have gone barefoot all ,e. e 

the hue and cry, and I am “ flesh ^would be t^e 

ah“£“ "weAnii “SXStrS”h„7 

kmghts^ or centlewomen 1 ’ , ^ ^ lug head repeat- 

Amidst fiese ^smal reflecbon^ he ^ comforted 

edly to see by whom he was chased, an however 

when he could only discover » ^“8 o "mMd which ’left thenl 
weU mounted, and came strength permitted 

no chance of esoapmg, even had the lany e callop 

her to nde as fast as ner palfrey might h ^ +hnnnht WavlanS 

‘ There may he fair pky betwixt us, sure, ® u^g^ fellow 
‘ where there is hut one man on ^oh si , 7 pghaw 1 

Bite on his horse more like a monkey than a cavaher t-sha 
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if it come to the •worst, it will he nnhoiMTif' him Nay, 
’snails ' I think his horse 'will take tbe matter in his own hand, 
for he has the hridle betwixt Ins teeth Oons, wliat care 1 for 
him?’ said he, as the pursuer dicw yet nearer, ‘it is hut the 
little animal of a mercer ftoin Abingdon, wlien all is o\er ’ 

Even so it was, as the expeneiiced eye of Wayland had 
descried at a distance For the valiant inercei’s horse, which 
w'as a beast of mettle, feeling himself put to his speed, and dis- 
cermng a couple of hoiscs riding fast, at some hundred yards’ 
distance before him, betook himself to the road with such 
alacrity as totally deranged the seat of his nder, who not 
only came up with, hut passed at full gallop, those whom he 
had been pursuing, pulling the reins i\ith all his might, and 
ejaculating, ‘ Stop ' — stop ' ’ an interjection which seemed rather 
to regard ms own palfrey than what seamen call ‘the chase.’ 
With the same involuntary speed, he shot ahead, to use 
another nautical phrase, about a furlong ere he was able to 
stop and turn his horse, and then rode back towards our 
travellers, adjusting, as well as he could, his disordered dress, 
resettlmg himself m the saddle, and endeavouring to substitute 
a bold and martial frown for the confusion and dismay which 
sate upon his visage during his mvoluntary career 

Wayland had just time to caution the ladj’- not to ho 
alarmed, adding, ‘ This fellow is a gull, and I will use him as 
such ’ 

When the mercer had recovered breath and audacity enough 
to confront them, he ordered Wayland, m a menacing tone, to 
dehver up his palfrey 

‘ How ? ’ said the smith, in King Camhyses’ vem, ‘ are we 
commanded to stand and dehver on the long’s highway ? 
Then out, Excalihar, and tell this knight of prowess that dire 
blows must decide between us ’ ’ 

‘ Haro and help, and hue and cry, every true man ' ’ said the 
mercer, ‘ I am withstood m seekmg to recover mine own * ’ 

‘Thou swearest thy gods in vain, foul paynim,’ -said Way- 
land, ‘for I will through with my purpose, were death at the 
end on ’t Nevertheless, know, thou false man of frail cambric 
and ferrateen, that I am he, even the pedlar, whom thou didst 
boast to meet on Maiden Castle Mooi and despoil of his pack , 
wherefore betake thee to thy weapons presently ’ 

‘ I spoke but in jest, man,’ said Goldthred , ‘ I am an honest 
shopkeeper and citizen, who scorns to leap forth on any man 
from behind a hedge ’ , • 
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‘ Then, hy my faith, most puissant mercer,’ answered "Way- 
land, ‘I am sorry for mj vow, which was that, wherever I 
met thee, I would despoil thee of thy palfrey and bestow it 
upon my leman, unless thou couldst defend it by blows of 
force But the vow is passed and remstered , and all that 1 can 
do for thee is to leave the horse at Donnm^n, m the nearest 
hostelry ’ 

‘But I tell thee, friend,’ said the mercer, ‘it is the very 
horse on which I was this day to carry Jane Thaohham of 
Shotteshrook as far as the pansh church yonder, to become 
Dame Gnldthred. She hath jumped out of the shot-wmdow 
of old Gaffer Thackham’s grange , and lo ye, yonder she stands 
at the place where she should have met the palfrey, with her 
camlet ndmg cloak and ivory-handled whip, hke a picture of 
Lot’s wife I pray you, in good terms, let me have back the 
palfrey ’ 

‘ Gneved am L’ said Wayland, ‘ as much for the fair damsel 
as for thee, most noble imp of mushn But vows must have 
their course , thou wilt find the palfrey at the Angel yonder 
at Donnington It is all I may do for thee with a safe con- 
science ’ 

‘ To the devil with thy conscience 1 ’ said the dismayed 
mercer ‘ Wouldst thou have a bnde walk to church on 
foot 1 ’ 

‘Thou mayest take her on thy crupper, Sir Goldthred,’ 
answered Wayland , ‘it will take down thy steed’s mettle.’ 

‘And how if you — if you forget to leave my horse, as yon 
propose 1 ' said Goldthred, not without hesitation, for his soul 
was afraid withm him 

‘ My pack shall be pledged for it , yonder it hes with Giles 
Goshng, m his chamber with the damask’d leathern hangings, 
stuffed full with velvet — smgle, double, tnple piled — rash, 
taffeta and paropa, shag, damask, and mockado, plush and 
grogram ’ 

‘Hold I — hold 1 ’ exclaimed the mercer , ‘ nay, if there be, in 
truth and sincenty, but the half of these wares — but if ever I 
trust bumpkin with bonny Bayard agam 1 ’ 

‘ As you list for that, good Master Goldthred, and so good 
morrow to you — and weS parted,’ he added, ndmg on cheer- 
fully with the lady, while the discountenanced mercer rode 
back much slower than he came, pondenng what excuse he 
should make to the disappointed bnde, who stood waiting for 
her gallant groom m the midst of the kmg’s highway 
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‘ Mefhouglit,’ said the lady as they rode on, ‘yonder fool 
stared at me as if he had some remembrance of me , yet 1 kept 
my muffler as high as I might ’ 

‘ If I thought so,’ said Wayland, ‘ I would iide hack and cut 
him over the pate there would be no fear of harming his 
brains, for he never had so much as would make pap to a 
sucking gosling We must now push on, however, and at 
Domiington we will leave the oafs horse, that he may have 
no farther temptation to pursue us, and endeavour to assume 
such a change of shape as may baffle his pursuit, if he should 
persevere m it ’ 

The travellers reached Donnmgton without farther alarm, 
where it became matter of necessity that the countess should 
enjoy two or three hours’ lepose, during which Wayland dis- 
posed himself, with equal address and alacrity, to carry through 
those measures on which the safety of their future journey 
seemed to depend. 

Exchanging his pedlar’s gaberdine for a smock-frock, he 
carrmd the palfrey of Goldthred to the Angel Inn, which was 
at the other end of the vdlage from that where our travellers 
had taken up their quarters In the progress of the morning, 
he travelled about his other busmess, he saw the steed 
bought form and delivered to the cutting mercer himself, 
wno, at the head of a valorous posse of the hue and cry, came 
to rescue, by force of arms, what was dehvered to him without 
any other ransom than the price of a huge quantity of ale, 
runk out by his assistants, thirsty, it would seem, with their 
'walk, and concerning the pnce of which Master Goldthred had 
a ner^ dispute with the head-borough, whom he had summoned 
to aid him m raising the country 

Having made this act of prudent, as well as just, restitution, 
\\ ayland procured such change of apparel for the lady, as weU 
as Himself, as gave them both the appearance of country people 
^ farther resolved that, in order to 

attract the less observation, she should pass upon the road for 
the sister of her guide A good, but not a gay horse, fit to 
keep pace wth his own, and gentle enough for a lady’s use, 
omp eted the preparations for the journey , for making which, 
an or other e^enses, he had been furnished with sufficient 
V. ^ ^ And thus, about noon, after the countess 

^ sound repose of several hours, they 
resumed their journey, with the purpose of maldng the best of 
tueir way to Kenilworth, by Coventrj^ and Warwick. They 
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were not, liowc\er, de'itined to travel far mthont meeting some 
cause of np])rcbension 

It IS ncoessnrj to premise, tliat tlic landlord of the inn had 
inform etl them thatajosnal pnrtj, intended, as ho understood, 
to prasent some of tho nmqucs or mumiuencs which made a 
part of tho entertainment inth which the Queen was usnalK 
welcomed on tho rojal progresses, had left tho villago of 
Donnington an hour or two before tliem, in order to proceed to 
Kenilworth. Now it had occurred to Wailand that, by attach- 
ing themselves in some sort to this group, as soon os they should 
ovortalvo them on tlie road, thej nould be less likely to attract 
notice than if they continued to travel cntirclj by themselves 
Ho comninmcated his idea to the countess, who, only anxious 
to arnic at Kenilworth without interruption, left him free to 
choose the manner in which this nos to he accomplished They 
pressed forward their horses, therefore, with the purpose of 
oiortaking tho party of intended rciellers, and making tho 
jouruej in their comjwny , and had just seen the little party, 
consisting partly of riders, partlj of people on foot, crossing the 
summit of a gentle hill, at about half a mile’s distance, and dis- 
appeanng on tho other side, when Wajland, who maintained 
the most circumspect observation of all that mot his oj'o in 
every direction, was aware that a ndor was coming np behind 
them on a horse of uncommon action, accompanied by a somng- 
man, whoso utmost ofTorts were unable to keep up with his 
master’s trotting hacloiOT, and who, therefore, was fain to follow 
him at a hand-gallop Wayland looked anxiously back at thesfe 
horsemen, became considerably disturbed in his manner, looked 
back again, and became pale, ns be said to the lady — ‘ That is 
Richard Varney's trotting gelding I would know him among 
a thousand nogs , this is a worse business than meeting tho 
mercer ’ 


‘ Draw your sword/ answered tho lady, ‘ and pierce my bosom 
with it, rather than i should fall into his hands ! ’ 

‘ I would rather by a thousand times,’ answered "Wayland, 
‘pass it through his body, or even mme own. But to say 
trath, fighting is not my best pomt, though I can look on cold 
iron like another when needs must be And, indeed, ns for 


my sword — put on, I pray you — it is a poor provant rapier, 
and I warrant you he has a special Toledo He has a serving- 
man, too, and I think it is tho drunken ruffian Lambonme, 
upon the horse on which men say — I pray you heartily to put 
on — he did the great robbery of the west comitry grazier It 
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IS not that I fear either Varney or Lamhonme in a good eanse 
— your palfrey mil go yet faster if you urge him — but yet — 
nay, I pray you let him not break off into tljc gallop, lest they 
should see we fear them, and give chase , keep him only at the 
full trot — but yet, though 1 fear them not, lisould ^\e were 
well nd of them, and that rather by pohcy than by \aolence 
Could we once reach the party before us, we may herd among 
them, and pass unobserved, imless Varney be really come in 
express pursuit of us, and then, happy man be his dole ' ’ 

While he thus spoke, he alternately urged and restrained 
his horse, desirous to mamtam the fleetest pace that was con- 
sistent with the idea of an ordmary journey on the road, but 
to avoid such rapidity of movement as might give rise to 
suspicion that they were flying 

At such a pace, they ascended the gentle hill we have 
mentioned, and, looking from the top, had the pleasure to see 
that the party which had left Bonnmgton before them were in 
the little valley or bottom on the other side, where the road 
was traversed by a nvulet, beside which was a cottage or two 
In this place they seemed to have made a pause, which gave 
Wayland the hope of joining them, and becoming a part of 
their company, ere Varney should overtake them He was the 
more anxious, as hrs compamon, though she made no complaints 
and expressed no^ fear, began to look so deadly pale tnat he 
■vms afraid she might drop from her horse Notwithstanding 
this symptom of decaying strength, she pushed on her palfrey 
so briskly that they jomed the party m the bottom of the 
valley ere Varney appeared on the top of the gentle eminence 
which they had descended 

They found the company to which they meant to associate 
themselves m great disorder The women, with dishevelled 
locks and looks of OTeat importance, ran in and out of one of 
the cottages, and the men stood around holding the horses, 
and looking silly enough, as is usual in cases where their 
assistance is not wanted 

Wayland and ^ charge paused, as if out of curiosity, and 
then gradually, without making any mquines, or being asked 
any questions, they mingled with the group, as if they had 
always made part of it 

They had not stood there above five minutes, anxiously 
'eeping as much to the side of the road as possible, so as to 
p a.ce the other travellers betwixt them and Varney, when 

ret Leicester s master of the horse, followed by Lamboume, 
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cnmc nding fiercely dovnr the lull, their horpcs’ flanks and the 
rowels of tlieir spurs showing hloodj tokens of the rate at 
which the} traN died The nppcamnco of the statioiiarj' CTOup 
around the cottages, wcanng their buckram suits in order to 
protect their inasqning dresses, lianng their light cart for 
transjKirling their sccnerv, and carrjniig lanous fantastic prop 
erties in their hands for the more easj coincjance, lot the riders 
at once into the character and purpo'-c of the company 

‘ You are revellers,’ said Vanic>, ‘ designing for Kcnilnorthl’ 
'Rede quidem, JJomine uptctatisume, answered one of the 
partj 

‘And whj the de\il stand } 0 u here,’ said Vamoj, ‘when 
}Onr utmost despatch will hut bring jou to Kondworth in 
timol The Queen dines at Wunvick to morrow, and you loiter 
hero, je knaves ' ’ 

‘In verj truth, sir,’ said a little diminutive urchin, wearing 
a vinard wnth a couple of sprouting horns of an elegant scarlet 
hue, havnng moreover a black serge jerkin drawn close to his 
bod} b} lacing, garnished vnth red stockings, and shoes so 
shaped as to resemble cloven feet — ‘m verv’ truth, sir, and }ou 
are in the right on ’t It is m} father the do\ il, who, being 
taken in labour, has dcla} cd our jircsont purpose, by increasing 
our compaii} with an imp too many ’ 

‘ The devil ho has 1 ’ answered Varney, whose laugh, how- 
ever, never ovceeded a sarcastic smile. 

‘It IS oven as the juvonal hath said,’ added the masquer 
who spoke first ‘ our major devil — for this is but our minor one 
— IS oven now at Lttcnia fer opevi, within that very Uigiinxm ’ 
‘By St George, or rather by the Dragon, who may be a 
kinsman of the fiend in the straw, a most comical chance I ’ 
said Vamoy ‘ How sayest thou, Lamboume, wilt thou stand 
godfather for the nonce 1 If the devil wore to choose a gossip, 

I know no one more fit for the office ’ 

‘ Savnng always when ray betters are in presence,’ said Lam 
bourne, with the cml impudence of a servant who knows his 
services to bo so indispensable that bis jest will be permitted 
to pass muster 

'^And what is the name of this devil or devd’s dam who has 
timed her turns so strangely t’ said Vamey ‘IVe can ill 
afford to spare any of our actors ’ 

‘ Gaiidet nomine Sibyllcv,’ said the first speaker ‘ she is called 

Sibyl Laneham, wife of Master Richard Laneham ’ 

‘Clerk to the councd-chambor door,’ said Vamey, ‘why. 
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she is inexcusable, having liacl experience hou to liavc ordered 
her matters better But uho ncre those, a man and a noman, 

I think, who rode so hastily up tlie hill before me even now ? 
Do they belong to your company 1 ’ 

Wayland was about to hazard a reply to tins alanning 
mquiry, when the little dublotin again thrust in his oar 

‘So please you,’ ho said, coming up close to Vaniey, and 
speaking so as not to be overheard by his companions, ‘ the 
man was our devil major, who has tnclvS enough to supply the 
lack of a hundred such as Dame Lauebam , and the woman, 
if you please, is the sage person nhose assistance is most 
particularly necessary to our distressed comrade ’ 

‘ Oh, what, you have got the mso woman, then 1 ’ said 
Varney ‘Why, truly, she rode like one bound to a place 
where she was needed And you have a spare limb of Satan, 
besides, to supply the place of Mistress Laneham ? ’ 

‘Ay, sir,’ said the boy, ‘they are not so scarce in this world 
as your honour’s virtuous eminence would suppose This 
master-fiend shall spit a few flashes of fire and eruct a volume 
or two of smoke on the spot, if it wiU do you pleasure . you 
would think he had ^tna in his abdomen ’ 

‘I lack tune just now, most hopeful imp of darkness, to 
witness his performance,’ said Varney, ‘but here is something 
for you all to dnnk the lucky hour , and so, as the play says, 
“ God be with your labour ' ” ’ 

Thus speaking, he struck his horse with the spurs, and 
rode on bis way 

Lamboume tamed a moment or two behind his master, and 
rummaged his pouch for a piece of silver, which he bestowed 
on the commumcative imp, as he said, for his encouragement 
on his path to the mfemal remons, some sparks of whose fire, 
he said, he could discover fla^ng firom him already Then, 
havmg received the boy’s thanks for his generosity, he also 
purred his horse, and rode after his master as fast as the fire 
flashes fiom flint 

‘And now,’ said the wily imp, sidling close up to Way- 
land’s horse, and cutting a gambol m the air, which seemed to 
vmdicate his title to relationship with the pnnee of that 
element, ‘ I have told them who yoii are, do you m return tell 
me who / am 

‘Either Elibbertigibbet,’ answered Wayland Smith, ‘or else 
an imp of the devil m good earnest ’ 

‘Thou hast hit it,’ answered Dickie Sludge, ‘I am thine 
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omi Flibbertigibbet, man , and I have broken forth of bounds, 
along mth my learned preceptor, as I told thee I ■would do, 
■whetner he ■would or not. But what lady hast thou got ■with 
thee I I sa^w thou ■wort at fault the first question was asked, 
and so I drew i^for thy assistance. But I must know all 
who she IS, dear wayland.’ 

‘Thou shalt know fifty finer things, my dear mgle,’ said 
"Wayland, 'Tmt a truce to thme mquines just now, and smce 
you are bound for Kenilworth, thither will I too, even for the 
love of thy sweet face and waggish company ’ 

‘ Thou shouldst have said my waggish face and sweet com- 
pany,’ said Diclae, ‘but how wdt thou travel ■with us — I 
mean in what character 1 ’ i 

' E’en in ■that thou hast assigned me, to be su re — as a juggler , 
thou kno^w’st I am used to the craft,’ answered Wayland 

‘ Ay, but the lady 1 ’ answered ^bberti gibbet , ‘ credit me, 
I thuik she tg one, and thou art m a sea of troubles about her 
at this moment, as I can perceive bj' thy fid^etmg ’ 

‘ Oh, she, man I — she is a poor sister of mine,’ said "IFayland. 

‘ She can sing and play o’ the lute, would wm the fish out o’ 
the stream.’ 

‘ Let me hear her instantly,’ said the boy ‘ I love the lute 
rarely — I love it of all things, ■tho^h I never heard it' 

‘Then how canst thou love it Fhbbertigibbet ? ’ said Way- 
land. 

‘As knights love ladies m old tales,’ answered Dickie, ‘on 
hearsay ’ 

‘ Then love it on hearsay a httle longer, till my sister is 
recovered from the fatigue of her journey,’ said Wayland, 
muttering aflerwards betwixt his teeth, ‘the de^vil take the 
unp’s cunosity 1 I must keep fair weather with him, or we 
shah fare the worse ' 

He then proceeded to state to Master Holiday his o^wn 
talents as a juggler, ■with those of his sister as a musician. 
Some proof of ms dexterity was demanded, which he gave in 
such a style of excellence that, delighted at obtaimng such 
an accession to their party, they readily acquiesced in the 
apology which he offered when a display of his sister’s talents 
was required. The new-comers were m^vited to partake of the 
refreshments ■with which the party were provided , and it ■was 
with some difficulty that Wayland Smith obtained an oppor- 
tunity of being apart ■with his supposed sister dtinng the meal, 
of which mtcrval he availed himself to entreat her to forget 
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for tlie present both her rank and her '^orron^ ancl condescend, 
as the most probable chance of remaining concealed, to mix in 
the society of those ^itb whom she nas t<j tla^el 

The countess allowed the necessity of the case, and wlien 
they resumed their jouniey, endeavoured to comply with her 
guide’s advice by addressing herself to a female near licr, and 
expressmg her concern for the woman whom they were thus 
obliged to leave belmid'them 

‘Oh, she IS well attended, madam,’ icphed the dame whom 
she addressed, who, from her jolly and laughter-loiing de- 
meanour, might have been the verj^ emblem of the Wife of 
Bath, ‘and my gossip Laneham thinhs as little of these 
matters as any one By the ninth daj', an the revels last so 
long, we shall have her with us at Kenilworth, even if she 
should travel with her bantling on her back ’ 

There was something m this speech which took away all 
desire on the Countess of Leicester’s part to continue the 
conversation , but having broken the charm by speaking to 
her fellow-traveller first, the good dame, wlio was to play Bare 
Gilhan of Oroyden in one of the interludes, took care that 
silence did not again settle on the journey, but entertained her 
mute companion ivith a thousand anecdotes of revels, from the 
days of King Harry downwards, with the reception given them 
by the great folk, and aU the names of those who played the 
principal characters, but ever concluding wuth ‘ They would be 
nothmg to the princely pleasures of Kendworth ’ 

‘And when shah, we reach Kemlworth 1 ’ said the countess, 
with an agitation which she m vain attempted to conceal 
‘We that have horses may, with late nding, get to Warwick 
to-mght, and Kemlworth may be distant some four or five 
miles , but then we must wait tiU the foot-people come up , 
although it IS hke my good Lord of Leicester will have horses or 
hght carnages to meet them, and bring them up without bemg 
travel-toiled, which last is no good preparation, as you may 
suppose, for dancmg before your betters And Lord help 
me, I have seen the day I would have tramped five leagues of 
lea-land, and turned on my toe the whole evening after, as a 
juggler spms a pewter platter on the pomt of a needle But 
age has clawed me somewhat in his clutch, as the song says , 
though, if I hke the tune and hke my partner, I ’ll dance the 
hays yet with any merry lass m Warwickshire that wntes that 
unhappy figure four with a round 0 after it ’ 

If the countess was overwhelmed with the garruhty of this 
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go(Kl dmnc, Wnjlaiid Siuitli, on bis nart, bad cnougb to do to 
sustain and parrj tbc constant attack>| made upon liim by tbo 
indefiitigablo cunositj of bis old acquaintance, llicbard Sludge 
Nature bad giseii that arcli jouugstor a prjang cast of disposi- 
tion, wliicli lualcbcd adinimblj mtb bis sharp Mit, the former 
inducing liim to jilaiit biiusclf ns a spj on otlior people’s affairs, 
and tbc latter ijunlit} leading bim perpctuallj to interfere, after 
be bad made biinself master of that wbicli concerned bim not 
lie qient tbc lisclong day in attomptiiig to peer under the 
countess’s mufilcr, and apjiarcntt} wlint lie could there discern 
greatly sbarpened bis cunositj 

‘ Tliat sister of tliinc, Wa3 land,’ bo said, ‘ has a fair neck to 
lias 0 been bom in a simtliy, and a prettj taper band to have 
been used for twirling a spindle , faitli, I '11 believe in ^your 
rclntionslnp when the crov 's egg is batebed into a cygnoL’ 

‘Go to,’ said Wa3land, ‘ibou art a prating boy, and should 
be brceclicd for thine assumiico.’ 

‘Well,’ said tbo imp, dramng offj ‘all I say is, remember 
3 on bai 0 kept a secret from me, and if I pve tbee not a Row- 
land for thine Oln cr, m3 name is not Dickon Sludge ! ' 

This threat, and tbo distance at vliich Hobgoblin kept firom 
him for the rest of tlio wa3', alarmed Wayland veiy' much, and 
bo suggested to bis protended sister that, on pretext of wcan- 
ncss, sue should exiness a desire to stop ti\o or three miles 
short of tbo fair town of Warwick, promising to rejoin the 
troop m tbo morning A small villago inn auorded them a 
resting-place, and it was with secret pleasure that Wayland 
saw the whole part3', includmg Dickon, pass on, after a courteous 
farewell, and leave them behind 

‘ To-morrow, madam,' bo said to bis charge, ‘ we wiU, with 
your leave, again start early, and reach Kenilworth before the 
rout which are to assemble there ’ 

The countess gave assent to the proposal of her faithful 
guide , but, somewhat to his surprese, said nothing farther on 
the subject, which left Wayland under the disagreeable un- 
certainty whether or no she had formed any plan for her own 
future proceedings, as he knew her situation demanded circum- 
spection, nlthou^ he was but imperfectly acquainted mth all 
its poculianties Concludmg, however, that she must have 
friends inthin the castle, whose advice and assistance she could 
safely trustj he supposed his task would be beat accomplished 
by conducting her thither in safety, agreeably to her repeated 
commands 
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Hark, the bells summon and the bugle calls, 

But she the fairest answers not , the tide 
Of nobles and of ladies throngs the halls. 

But she the loveliest must in secret hide 

"BTiat eyes were thine, proud pnnce, which m the gleam 

Of yon gay meteors lost that better sense, 

That o’er the glow-worm doth the star esteem, 

And ment’s modest blush o’er courtly insolence ^ 

The Glass Slipper » 

T he unfortunate Countess of Leicester had, from her in- 
fenoy upwards, been treated by those around her with 
indulgence as unbounded as mjudicious The natural 
sweetness of her disposition had saved her from becommg m- 
solent and dl-humoured , hut the capnce which preferred the 
handsome and msinuatmg Leicester before Tressilian, of whose 
high honour and unalter^le affection she herself entertamed so 
firm an opmion — that fatal error, which rumed the happmess 
of her life, had its ongm m the mistaken kmdness that had 
spared her childhood the painful, but most necessary, lesson of 
submission and self-command From the same indulgence, it 
followed that she had only been accustomed to form and to 
express her wishes, leavmg to others the task of fulfilhug them , 
and thus, at the most momentous period of her life, she was 
ahke destitute of presence of mind and of abihty to form for 
herself any reasonable or prudent plan of conduct. 

These difficulties pressed on the unfortunate lady with over- 
whelming force, on the morning which seemed to be the crisis 
of her fate Overlooking every intermediate consideration, she 
had only desired to be at Kenilworth, and to approach her 
husband’s presence , and now, when she was in the vicmity of 
both, a thousand considerations arose at once upon her mmd, 
startling her with accumulated douhts and dangers, some real, 
some imamnary, and all exalted and exaggerated by a situation 
alike heiress and destitute of aid and counsel 
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A sleepless mglit renclerc<l her so weak in the morning that 
she was altogether unable to attend IVaj land’s early summons 
The trustj guide became extremelj distressed on the lady’s 
accounk and somewhat alarmed on his own, and was on the 
point of going alone to Kenilworth, in the hope of discovenng 
iVcssihan, and intimating to him the ladj’s aiiproach, when 
about nine in the morning ho was suramoued to attend her 
Ho found her dressed, and ready for resuming her joumoj, but 
with a paleness of countenance w inch alarmed him for her health 
She intimated her desire that the horses might be got instantly 
ready, and resisted with impatience her guide’s request that 
she would take some rofrashincnt before settmg forward, ‘I 
have had,' she said, ‘ a cup of water the wretch who is dragged 
to execution needs no stronger cordial, and that may servo me 
which suffices for him , do ns I command jou ’ Wnylond Smith 
still hesitated ‘ What would 3 ou have f ’ said she. ‘ Have I 
not mokon plainl} 1 ' 

‘ Yw, madam,’ answered Wayland , ‘ but mav I ask what is 
your farther purpose 1 I onlv desire to know, that I may gmde 
myself b) 3 our wishes. The whole country is afloak and 
streaming towards the Castle of Kenilworth. It will be difficult 
travelling thither, even if wo had the necessary passports for 
safe conduct and free admittance Unknown and unfriended, 
wo may come by mishap Your ladyship will forgive my 
speaking my poor mind. Were we not bettor try to find out 
the masquers, and again join ourselves with them 1 ’ The 
countess shook her bead, and her guide proceeded, ‘ Then I see 
but one other remedy ' 

‘Speak ouk then,'^said the lady, not displeased, perhaps, that 
he should thus offer the advice which she was ashamed to ask , 

‘ I bohe\ 0 thee faithful — what wouldst thou counsel 1 ’ 

‘ That I should warn Master IVessihau,’ said Wayland, ‘ that 
you are m this place I am right certam he would get to horse 
wnth a few of Lord Sussex’s followers, and ensure your personal 


safety ’ 

‘ And is it to me you advise,’ said the countess, ‘to put my- 
self under the protection of Sussex, the unworthy nval of the 
noble Leicester 1 ’ Then, seeing the surpnae with which Way- 
land stared upon her, and afraid of having too strongly mtimated 
her interest m Leice^r, she added, ‘ And for Tressihan, it must 
not be mention not to him, I charge you, my unhappy name , 
it would but double my misfortunes, and involve him in dangers 
beyond the power of rescue.’ She paused , but when she ob 
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served tliat Wayland oontinuad to loolv on lior witli tliai anxious 
and Tincertain ga/e ;\lnch indic,ito<l a doubt vlietlici her Ijrani 
■was settled, site a'-smned an air ol ooiupo'^ure, and added, ‘Do 
thou but guide me to Kenilworth Cattle, good fellow, and thy 
task IS ended, since I will then judge what fartlier is to he done 
Thou hast j'et been true to me, here is something tliut will 
make thee neb amends ’ 

She offered the aitist a nng, contiining a \aluahie stone 
ITayland looked at it, hc'^itated a inoinent, and then returned 
it ^ ‘Not,^ he said, ‘that I am above jour Kindnc'^^s madam, 
being but a poor fellow, who haie been forced, Ood hcl]) me’ 
to live by worse shifts than the bountj' of such a person as 
you But, as my old mo'^ter the famer used to ‘^ay to his 
customers, “No cure, no pay” Wc aic not jet in Kenilworth 
Castle, and it is time enough to di'^cbarge your guide, they 
say, when you take your boots off I tiu^t in God jour ladj- 
sbip IS as well assured of fitting reception when j'ou arrive as 
you may hold yourself certain of my best endeavours to conduct 
you thither safelj' I go to get the hor-es . meantime, let me 
pray you once more, as your poor phjsician as well as guide, 
to take some sustenance ’ 


• ’• hastily ‘Begone — begone 

instantly' It is in vain I assume audacitj',’ '^aid she, when be 
eft the room , even this poor groom secs through my affecta- 
a^id fathoms the very ground of my fears ’ 

She then attempted to follow her guide’s advice by taking 
some lood, but was compeUed to desist, as the effort to swallow 
even a su^ie nmrsel gavm her so much uneasiness as amounted 
welinigli to suffocatioiL A moment afterward the horses ap- 
p^red at the latticed window, the lady mounted, and found 
that rehef from the free air and change of place which is 
ire^entiy e^eneneed in similar circumstances 
it chanced well for the countess’s purpose that Wayland 
gmith, whose previous wandering and unsettled life had made 
with almost all England, was intimate "with all 
f ^ ^direct commnmcations, through the 

thrrw Warwick. For such and so great was the 

P directions towards Kenilworth, to 
■rnnmo r of Hizaheth into that splendid mansion of her 

t^®.P™icipal roads were actuaUy blocked 
X circuitous by-paths that 

^ proceed on their journey 

e viueen s purveyors had been abroad, svveeping the farms 
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and villages of those articles usually exacted dunng a royal 
progress, and for ivhich the owners were afterwards to obtain 
a tardj payment from the Board of Green Cloth. The Birl 
of Leicester’s household officers had been scouring the country 
for the same purpose , and many of his friends and allies, both 
near and remote, took this opportunity of ingratiatmg them- 
selves \>y seudmg large q^uantities of provisions and dehcacies 
of all lands, •with gome in huge numbers, and whole tuns of 
the best liquors, foreign and domestic. Thus the highroads 
were filled with droves of buUooks, sheep, calves, and hogs, and 
choked with loaded i\ain% whose axle-trees cracked under their 
burdens of wine-casks and hogsheads of ale, and huge hampers 
of grocery goods, and slaughtered game, and salted provisions, 
and sacks of floor Perpetual stoppages took place ns these 
wains became entangled , and their rude dnvers, sweanng and 
brawling till their wild passions were fully raised, began to 
debate precedence ivith their waggon whips and quarter staves, 
which occasional nots were usually quieted by a purveyor, 
deputy-marshal’s-man, or some other person m authonty, 
breakmg the heads of both parties. 

Here were, besides, players and mummers, jugglers and show- 
men, of every doscnption, traversing in joyous oands the paths 
which led to the Palace of Princely Pleasure , for so the travel- 
ling mmstrels had termed Kenilworth m the sonra which already 
had come forth in anticipation of the revels iraich were there 
expected ' In the midst of this motley show, mendicants were 
exhibiting their real or pretended misenes, formmg a strange, 
though common, contrast betwixt the vamties and the sorrows 
of human existence. AH these floated along with the immense 
tide of population, whom mere cunosity had drawn together, 
and where the mechanic, in his leather apron, elbowed the 
dmk and damty dame, his city mistress , where clowns, with 
hobnailed shoes, were treodmg on the labes of substantial 
burghers and gentlemen of worship , and where Joan of the 
dairy, with robust pace, and red, stmrdy arms, rowed her way 
onward, amongst those pnm and pretty moppets whose sires 
were knights and squires. 

The tbropg and confiision was, however, of a gay and cheer- 
ful character All came forth to see and to enjoy, and all 
laughed at the tnflmg mcouvemences which at another tune 
mi^t have chafed their temper Excepting the occasional 
brawls which we have mentioned among that imtable race the 

^ bee nigrlmB to Kenilworth Note 12 
VOL. XII 10 
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carmen, the mmgled sounds -wliicli arose from the multitude 
were those of light-hearted mirth and tiptoe jollity. The 
musicians preluded on their instruments, the minstrels hummed 
their songs, the licensed jester ivliooped betwixt mirth and 
madness as he brandished Ins bauble, the moms-dancers 
jangled their bells, the rustics halloo'd and whistled, men 
laughed loud, and maidens giggled shnll, while many a broad 
jest flew like a shuttlecock trom one party, to be caught in the 
air and returned from the opposite side of the road by another, 
at which it was aimed 

. No mfliction can be so distressing to a mind absorbed in 
melancholy as bemg plunged into a scene of mirth and revelry, 
formmg an accompaniment so dissonant from its own feel- 
ings Yet, m the case of the Countess of Leicester, the noise 
and tumult of this giddy scene distracted her thoughts, and 
rendered her this sad service, that it became impossible for her to 
brood on her own miser}’’, or to form terrible anticipations of 
her approachmg fate She travelled on, Idee one in a dream, 
foUo-wmg implicitly the guidance of Wayland, who, with great 
address, now threaded Ins way through the general throng of 
passengers, now stood stdl until a favourable opportuiiity 
occurred of agam moving forward, and frequently turning alto- 
gether out of the direct road, followed some circmtous by-path, 
which brought them into the highway agam, after ha'vmg given 
■them the opportumty of traversmg a considerable way with 
greater ease and rapidity 

It was thus he avoided Warwick, withm whose castle (that 
fe-irest monument of ancient and chivahous splendour -s^ch 
yet remains uninjured by time) Ehzabeth had passed the 
previous night, and where she was to tarry until past noon, 
at that time the general hour of dinner throughout England, 
after which repast she was to proceed to Kenilworth In the 
meanwhile, each passmg group had somethmg to say m the 
sovereign’s praise, though not absolutely wilnout the usual 
mixture of satire which quahfies more or less our estimate of 
our neighbours, especially if they chance to be also our betters 

‘ Heard you,' said one, ‘ how graciously she spoke to Master 
Baihff and the Recorder, and to good Master Griffin, fhe 
pr^cher, as they kneeled down at her coach window?’ 

‘ Ay, and how she said to little Aglionby, “ Master Recorder, 
men would have persuaded me that you were afraid of me, but 
truly I think, so well did you reckon up to me the virtues of a 
sovereign, that I have more reason to be afraid of you ” And 
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then •with what grace she took the fair ■wrought purse with the 
twenty gold sovereigns, scemin" as though she would not 
willingly handle it, and yet taking it -withal ’ 

‘Ay — ay,’ said another, ‘her &igers closed on it pretty 
■wilhngly methought, when all was done , and methought, too, 
she weighed them for a second in her hand, ns she would say, 
“ I hope they he avoirdupois ” ’ 

‘ She needed not, neighbour,’ said a third , ‘ it is only when 
the corporation pay the accounts of a poor handicraft hke me 
that they put him off with chpt com. Well, there is a God 
above all Little Master Recorder, smce that is the word, -will 
be greater now than ever ’ ' 

‘ Come, good neighbour,’ said -the first speaker, ‘ be not 
en-vious. ^e is a good queen, and a generous She gave the 
purse to the Earl of Leicester ’ 

‘ I en'vious 1 beshrew thy heart for the word I ’ replied the 
handicraft. ‘But she ■wdl give all to the Earl of Leicester 
anon, methmks.’ 

‘ You are turning ill, lady,’ said Wayland Smith to the 
Countess of Leicester, and proposed that she should draw off 
from the road, and halt till she recovered. But, subduing her 
feelmgs at this and Afferent speeches to the same pnipose 
wMch caught her ear as they passed on, she msisted that her 
guide should proceed to Kenilworth ■with all the haste which 
the numerous impediments of their journey permitted. Mean- 
whde, Wayland’s anxiety at her repeated fits of indisposition 
and her obvious distraction of mmd, was hourly inoreasmg, 
and he became extremeR desinous that, accordmg -to her 
reiterated requests, she should be safely mtroduced mto the 
castle, where, he doubted not, she was secure of a kind recep- 
■tion, though she seemed uuwillmg to reveal on whom she 
reposed her hopes 

‘An I were once nd of this peril,’ thought he, ‘and if any 
man shall find me playing squire of the body -to a damosel- 
errant, he shall have leave -to beat my brains out -with my o-wn 
sledge-hammer 1 ’ 

At length the prmcely castle appeared, upon impro-ving 
which, and the domains around, the Earl of Leicester had, it is 
said, expended sixty thousand pounds sterhng, a sum equal to 
half a million of our present money 

The outer wall of this splendid and gigantic structure 
inclosed seven acres, a part of which was occupied by extensive 
stables, and by a pleasure garden, with its tnm arbours and 
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parterres, and tlie rest formed the laige ba^^e-court, or outer 
yard, of the noble castle The lordly structure itself, which 
rose near the centre of this spacious inclosure, v.as composed 
of a huge pile of magnificent castellated buildings apparently 
of different ages, surrounding an inner court, Jind beanng, in 
the names attached to each portion of the magnificent mass, 
and m the annonal heanngs which were theie blazoned, the 
emblems of mighty chiefs who had long passed away, and 
whose history, could Ambition have lent car to it, might have 
read a lesson to the haughty favourite who had now acquired, 
and was augmenting, the fair domain A large and massive 
keep, which formed the citadel of the castle, was of uncertain 
though great antiquity It bore the name of Caisar, perhaps 
from its resemblance to that m the Tower of London so called- 
Some antiquanes ascribe its foundation to the time of Kenelph, 
from whom the castle had its name, a Saxon king of Mercia, 
and others to an early era after the Korman Conquest On 
the extenor walls frowned the scutcheon of the Clintons, by 
whom they were founded m the reign of Henry I , and of the 
yet more redoubted Simon de Montfort, by vhom, dunng the 
Barons’ "Wars, Kenilworth was long held out against Henrj’’ III. 
Here Mortimer, Earl of Maich, famous alike for his nse and his 
fall, had once gaily revelled in Kenilworth, while his dethroned 
sovereign, Edward II , lan^ished m its dungeons Old John 
of Gaunt, ‘ tme-honoured Lancaster,’ had widely extended the 
castle, erecting that noble and massive pile which yet bears 
the name of I^ncaster’s Buildings ; and Leicester himself had 
outdone the former possessors, princely and powerful as they 
were, by erecting another immense structure, which now hes 
crushed under its own ruins, the monument of its owner’s 
ambition The external wall of this royal castle was, on the 
south and west sides, adorned and defended by a lake partly 
artificial, across which Leicester had constructed a stately 
bridge, that Hizaheth might enter the castle by a path hitherto 
nntrodden, instead of the usual entrance to the northward, 
over which he had erected a gate-honse, or harhican, which still 
^ equal in extent, and superior in architecture, to 
the baronial castle of many a northern chief 

Beyond the lake lay an extensive chase, full of red deer, 
milow deer, roes, and every species of game, and abounding 
wth lofty trees, from amongst which the extended front and 
massive towers of the castle were seen to rise in majesty and 
beauty "We cannot but add, that of this lordly palace, where 
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princes feasted and heroes fought, now in the bloody earnest of 
storm and siege, and now in the games of chivalry, where 
beauty dealt the prize which valour won, all is now desolate 
The bed of the lake is but a rushy swamp , and the massive 
rums of the castle only serve to show vhat their splendour, 
once was, and to impress on the musing visitor the traiisitorj’- 
value of human possessions, and the happmess of those who 
enjoy a humble lot in virtuous contentment. 

It was ivith far different feehngs that the unfortunate 
Countess of Leicester viewed those grey and massive towers, 
when she first beheld them nse above the embowering and 
richly shaded woods, over which they seemed to preside She, 
the undoubted wife of the great earl, of Ehzaheth’s muuon 
and England’s mighty favounte, was approachmg the presence 
of her husband and that husband’s sovereign under the protec- 
tion, rather than the guidance, of a poor juggler , and though 
unquestioned mistress of that proud castle, whose lightest word 
ou^t to have had force sufficient to make its gates leap from 
them massive hinges to receive her, yet she could not conceal 
from herself the dmculty and penl which she must experience 
m mining admission into her own halls. 

The nsk and diffioulty, indeed, seemed to mcrease every 
moment, and at length threatened altogether to put a stop to 
her farther progress, at the great gate leathng to a broad and 
fair road, wnioh, traversmg the breadth of the chase for the 
space of two mdes, and commanding several most beautiful 
views of the castle and lake, terminated at the newly con- 
structed bridge, to which it was an appendage, and which ,was 
destmed to form the Queen’s approach to the castle on that 
memorable occasiou 

Here the countess and Wayland found the mte at the end 
of this avenue, which opened on the Warwick road, guarded 
by a body of the Queen’s mounted yeomen of the guard, armed 
m corslets richly carved and gdded, and weanng morions instead 
of boimets, having their carabines resting with the butt-end on 
then thighs. These guards, distmguimed for strength and 
stature, who did duty wherever the Queen went m person, 
were here stationed under the direction of a pursuivant, graced 
with the bear and ragged staff on his arm, as belonging to 
the Earl of Leicester, and peremptonly refused all admittance, 
excepting to such os were guests invited to the festival, or 
persons who were to perform some jiart m the muthful exhibi- 
tions which were proposed. 
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The 'ua'i of coii'-f'fpu’m f' 'i ifftiufl ih*' oritr-mee, 
ami per'-on^' of, ill kmcE pie-eiit*'»l tvi>r\ <>;{ of j)ltM for loimit- 
taiice , to 'rthuh the tntmd .-a Tti* Ktr.ih!** o,tr, jif'-uhn;^ 

in return to f.nr ^\or(l> -ind r'.'ui to tor offT , tho vfrntne^= 
of their onler--, foumled fui tljc I tio'.rn 

to the rude pie-^n;,' of a mulhtudo With tho e vhojii •-ueh 
r(^5:ons did not t-ene, tlic} deih more ind 1\, n j><‘lhni' them 
Tvithout cerciiioii} hy the prc'-'-uie of th* *r* ]>oiw rful htrln-'d 
hordes end good round h!ou‘' from the ‘•toik of tie ir < irahum- 
Thesc last inanccuiTe^ produced niuluiatifui' among-t the crowd 
which rendered Wajland nnich afrnd tiiit lie nueht perfoit’C 
be separated from hi^^ charge in the throng Neither did he 
know what excuse to make in order tr* olit dn adniittfince, and 
he was debating the matter in hi'' hc-id I’.ith great nmert.dnt). 
when the earks pur'^uu ant, hanng c^i't .an c>e upon him, ex- 
claimed, to his no small ^uiiiri'C, ‘ Yeomen, in ik'* rtt^an for th^ 
fellow in the orange-tawnj cloak. Come f irward, '-ir roxcoinh, 
and make haste What, in the fiend ,s n.'ine, h'lc kept }ou wait- 
ing? ^ Come forward with 5 our kdc of woniatks gear ' * 

While the pur-^uivant ga^o Wajland thi> prc"ing \ct 1111- 
courteous iu\itation, which, for a minute or two, he could not 
imagine wa-s apphed to him, the }eonien ejicedil} made a free 
passage for him, while, onh cautioning In': comjtanKm to keep 
the muffler close around her face, he entered the gate leading 
her palfrey, but wuth such a drooping crest, and siicli a look of 
conscious fear and anxiety, that the crowd, not grc^itl} plca':cd at 
any rate "with the preference bestowed upon them, accomimnied 
their admission with hooting and a loud laugh f)f derision, 

_ Admitted thusynthin the chase, though ^vlth nc> very flatter- 
ing notice or distinction, Waj’land and his charge rode forward, 
musmg what difficulties it would he next their lot to encounter, 
ough the broad avenue, which was sentinelled on either side 
y a (mg Ime of retainers, armed witli swords and partizans, 
nc y dressed m the Earl of Leicester’s hieries, and hearing 
m cognizance of the hear and ragged staff, each placed within 
+1. of each other, so as to line the whole road from 

+v,^ s^trance into the park to the bndge And, indeed, when 
'+ ^ obf^med the first commanding view of the castle, with 
^ ^ ^ly "towers rising from ■within a long sweeping line of 
outward walls, ornamented with battlements, and turrets, and 
evety point of defence, ivith many a banner stream- 
1^ om its wails, and such a bustle of gay crests and wa'ving 
plumes disposed on the terraces and battlements, and all the gay 
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and gorgeous scene, her heart, unaccustomed to such splendour, 
sank as if it died mthui her, and for a moment she asked her- 
self what she hod offered up to Leicester to deserve to become 
the partner of this pnncely splendour But her pnde and 
generous spmt resisted the whisper which hade her despair 
‘ I have given him,’ she said, ‘ all that woman has to give 
Name and fame, heart and hand, have I mven the lord of all 
this magnificence at the altar, and England’s queen could mve 
him no more He is my husband , I am his wife Whom God 
hath joined, man cannot sunder I wiU be bold m claiming 
my nght , even the bolder, that I come thus unaamected, and 
thus forlorn. I know my noble Dudley well ! He will be 
something unjiatient at my disobeymg him , but Amy wiU 
we^, and Dudley will forgive her’ 

Imese meditations were mtermpted by a cry of surprise finm 
her gmde Wayland, who suddenly felt hunself grasped firmly 
round the body by a pair of long thm black arms, belongmg to 
some one who had dropped himself out of an oak-tree upon 
the croup of his horse, amidst the shouts of laughter wmoh 
burst from the sentinels. 

‘This must be the devil or Fhbbertigibbet agaml’ said 
Wayland, after a vam struggle to chsengage himself, and 
unhorse the urchin who clung to him. ‘ Do Kenilworth oaks 
bear such acorns f ’ 

‘In sooth do they, Master Wayland,’ said Ins unexpected 
adjunct, ‘and many others too hard for you to crack, for as old 
as you are, without my teaching you How would you have 
passed the pursuivant at the upper gate yonder, had not I 
warned him our principal juggler was to follow usi And here 
have I waited for you, having clambered up into the tree from 
the top of the warn, and I suppose they are all mad for want of 
me by this tune.' 

‘ Nm, then, thou art a hmb of the devil in good earnest,' 
said Wayland. ‘ I give thee way, good imp, and will walk by 
thy counsel , only as thou art powerful, be merciful ’ 

As he spoke, they approached a strong tower, at the south 
extremity of the long bridge we liave mentioned, which served 
to protect the outer gateway of the Castle of Kendwortli 

Under such disastrous circumstances, and in such singular 
company, did the unfortunate Countess of Leicester approach 
for the firat time the magnificent abode of her almost pnncely 
husband.^ 

' Sea Amy HoUsaxt at H.cnUwottU. Note 13 
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Snug Have you the lion’s part wntten ? Pray you, if it be, tnve it 
me, for I am slow of study j j > > & 

Quince. You may do it extempore, for it la nothing but roaring. 

.Vidsumutr Xight’^ Dream 


W HEN the Countess of Leicester arrived at the outer 
gate of the Castle of Kendivorth, she found the toiver, 
^ beneath which its ample portal arch opened, guarded 

m a singular manner. Upon the battlement* weie placed gigan- 
c war CT3, with clubs, battle-axe*, and other implements of an- 
designed to lepreseut the soldier* of King Arthur; 
thA according to romantic tradition, 

its fl-nfim? though histoTj Carried back 

Heptarchy. Some of these 
buskins dressed up with vizards and 

anrl KhAth. pageants composed of pasteboard 

thosp^tb^’ viewed from beneath, and mingled with 

tion of ’ formed a sufficiently striking representa- 

at tho < 7 fl+A iiitendecL But the gigantic porter who waited 
warrlpT nwod actually discharged the duties of 

a T ^ ^ fictitious means He was 

uortinn stature Aewes, smews, and bulk m pro- 

or an^nttiA enabled him to enact Colbrand, Ascapart, 

to baTirQ ^ Slant of romance, without raising himself nearei 
knees of ^titude of a chopm ^ The legs and 

snan hplnw ^ ^ arms, from a 

sandals ■fooP ®^9^der, hut his feet were defended with 

mth scarlet leather, studded 

with nnld jerbn of scarlet velvet, looped 

and nart^f b* breeches of the same, covered his body 

of a?Wk shoulders, instead 

Pemon ^ St ^^d of this formidable 

Pf^^onj^uncovereA except by his shaggy black hair, which 

* See Note 14 . 
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descended on either side aronnd features of that hug^ lumpish, 
and heavy cast iihich are often annexed to men of very un- 
common size, and which, uotivithstandiu- some distinguished 
exceptions, have created a general prejudice against giants, as 
being a duU and suUen kind of persons, rhis tremendous 
warder was appropriately armed with a heavy club spiked mth 
steel In fine, he represented excellently one of those giante of 
uvular romance who figure m every liury tale or legend of 

The Se^ur of this modem Titan, when Wayland Smith 
bent his attention to hun, had in it something arguing much 
mental embarrassment and vexation, for sometim^ he ^t 
down for an instant on a massive stone bench «,^Xn 

placed for his accommodation beside ^ 

Lr and anon he started ««”^tch,ng ks huge h^ imd 
stmdmg to and firo on his post, like one under a fit of 
^ a^ety It was while the porter was pacing before the 
SteruL^agitated manner that Wavland, “^ojestiy vet 
Siittei of course (not, however, without some men^ 

giving), was about to pass him and enter the p +l,,inr1or 

p^rte^owever, stopped his progress, ^ ftiv- 

iTKT voice. ‘ Stand back ! ’ and onforemg his injimction Py u^v 
SS to . “uhodike, .nddmbms »« ths muna before 
»nd“ hS. noeo wA .uoh v.bereenre fct the 

to the same purpose. Hut tue wimiur ' > , , 

mnttemg and i»™«2 T'lSd iKSle^betmS' whdee 

W mt,mB.blo A .pecunoo of to ”g“ 1“ 

LIKa rd.“crh» TwayA a 

a — no, I shall never get through it Wo.n.ioTarl’a Aar < T 

‘ Stand still,’ whispered Pfibbertagibbet iMtont’ 

know where the shoe pmchea and will tarn ^ 

He dropped down from tibe horse, and skppmg up to the 
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porter, plucked kimby the tail of the bearskin, so as to induce 
mm to dechne his huge head, and whispered somethmg m his 
ear Not at the command of the lord of some Eastern tahsman 
did ever Afiite change his homd frown mto a look of smooth 
submission more suddenly than the gigantic porter of Kenil- 
woith lelaxed the teiTors of his look at the instant Flibberti- 
gibbet’s whisper reached his eais He flun^ his club upon the 
ground and caught up Dickie Sludge, raising him to such a 
distance from the earth as might have proved perdous had he 
chanced to let him slip 

‘ It IS even so,’ he said, with a thundeimg sound of exulta- 
tion — ‘ it IS even so, my httle dandieprat But who the devd 
could teach it thee 1 ’ 


‘Do 
‘but- 


not thou care about that,’ said Fhbhertigibbet , 
—’he looked at Wayland and the lady, and then 
sunk what he had to say in a whisper, which needed not he a 
loud one, as the giant held him for his convemence close to his 
ear. The portei then gave Dickie a warm caress, and set him 
on the ground with the same care which a careful housewife 
uses in replacmg a cracked china cup upon her mantelpiece, 
^ same time to Wayland and the lady, ‘In 

with you — m with you , and take heed how you come too late 
another day when I chance to be porter ’ 

^th you,’ added Fhbbertigibbet , ‘ I must stay 
a short space with my honest Phihstme, my Gohath of Gath 
here , but i will be with you anon, and at the bottom of all your 
secrets, were they as deep and dark as the castle dungeon ’ 
i do believe thou wouldst,’ said Wayland, ‘but I trust the 
secret wiU soon be out of my keepmg, and then I shaU care the 
^®^^^^6thei thou or any one knows it ’ 

entrance tower, which obtamed the 
1 folio wmg circumstance — 

® budge, extending from the entrance to another tower 
on ri ^ opposite side of the lake, called Mortimer’s Tower, was 
nnri a spacious tilt-yard, about one hundred 

finoof ^^^1 ^1^ length and ten in bieadth, stiewed with the 

rrniio defended on either side by strong and high 

wbn^^ ^ gallery, destined for the ladies 

wno oi-or f ^ the feats of chivalry presented on this area, 

rrnvo on the northern side of the outer tower to which it 

1 travellers passed slowly along the bndge or 
tilm ^ at Mortimer’s Tower, at its farthest ex- 

tremity, through which the approach led into the outer or base 
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court of the castle Mortimer’s Tower bore on its front the 
scutcheon of the Earl of March, whose danng ambition over- 
threw the throne of Edward IL, and aspired to share his power 
with the ‘ She-wolf of France,’ to whom the unhappy monarch 
was wedded. The gate which opened under this ominous 
memonal was guarded by many warders in nch hvenes , but 
they offered no opposition to the entrance of the countess and 
her raide, who, havmg passed by license of the pnnoipal porter 
at the Galleiw Tower, were not, it may be supposed, hanfe to 
interruption from his deputies. They entered accordingly, in 
silence, the great outivard court of the castle, havmg then full 
before them that vast and lordR pile, ivith aU its stately towers, 
each gate open, os if m sign of uuhmited hospitahty, and the 
apartments filled mth n^le guests of every degree, besides 
dependants, retamers, donjestics of every description, and aU 
the a^^ndages and promoters of mirth and revelry 

Amid this stately and busy scene, Way land halted his horse, 
and looked upon the lady, as if awaiting her commands what was 
next to be done, since they had safely reached the place of 
destination As she remained silent, Wayland, after waiting 
a mmute or two, ventured to ask her, in direct terms, what 
were her next commands She raised her hand to her forehead, 
as if m the act of collectmg her thoughts and resolution, while 
she answered lum in a low and suppressed voice, like the 
murmurs of one who speaks in a dream ‘ Commands 1 I may 
mdeed claim nght to command, but who is there ivdl obey me 1 ' 

Then suddemy raismg her head, like one who had form^ 
a decisive resolution, she addressed a gaily dressed domestic, 
who was orossmg the court with importance and bustle m his 
countenance ‘ Stop, sir,’ she said, ‘ I desire to speak with the 
Earl of Leicester ’ 

‘ With whom, an it please you t ’ said the man, surpnsed at 
the demand , and then lookmg upon the mean equipage of her 
who used towards him such a tone of nuthonty, he ^ded, with 
insolence, ‘Why, what Bess of Bedlam is this, would ask to 
see my lord on such a day as the present!’ 

‘Fnend,’ said the counts, ‘be not msolent, my busmess 
lYith the earl is most urgent 

‘ You must get some one else to do it, were it thrice as 
urgent,’ said the fellow ‘ I should summon my lord from the 
Queen’s royal presence to do i/our business, should I ! I were 
like to be thanked with a horse whip I marvel our old porter 
took not measure of such ware with lus club, instead of giving 
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them passage , but bis biain is addled with getting bis speech 
by heart ’ 

Two 01 three persons stopped, attracted by the fleeiing way 
in which the seiving-man expressed himself, and "Wayland, 
alai-med both for hunself and the lady, hastily addressed him- 
self to one who appeared the most civd, and thrustmg a piece 
of money mto his hand, held a moment’s counsel with him on 
the imbject of finding a place of temporary retreat for the lady 
The person to whom he spoke, bemg one m some authority, 
rebuked the others foi their mcivihty, and commanding one 
fellow to take care of the strangers’ horses, he desired them to 
foUow him The countess retained presence of mind suf&cient 
to see that it was absolutely necessary she should comply with 
his request , and, leaving the rude lackeys and grooms to crack 
their brutal jests about hght heads, hght heels, and so forth, 
Wayland and she followed m silence the deputy-usher, who 
undertook to be their conductor 

They entered the inner court of the castle by the great 
gateway, which extended betwixt the prmcipal keep, or donjon, 
called Caesar’s Tower, and a stately buddmg which passed by 
the name of King Henry’s Lodgmg, and weie thus placed m 
the centre of the noble pile, wmch presented on its different 
fronts magnificent specimens of every species of castellated 
architectuie, fi:om the Conquest to the reign of Ehzabeth, with 
the appropnate style and ornaments of each 

Across this inner court also they were conducted by their 
guide to a small but strong tower, occupying the north-east 
angle of the budding adjacent to the great h^l , and filhng up 
a space betwixt the immense range of latchens and the end of 
the great haU itself The lower part of this tower was occupied 
by some of the household officers of Leicester, owmg to its con- 
venient vicmity to the places where their duty lay , but m the 
upper story, which was i cached by a narrow wmdmg stair, was 
a small octangular chamber, which, m the great demand for 
lodgings, had been on the present occasion fitted up for the 
reception of guests, though generally said to have been used as 
a place of confinement for some unhappy person who had been 
there murdered Tradition called this prisoner Mervyn, and 
transferred his name to the tower That it had been used as 
a pnson was not improbable , for the floor of each story was 
arched, the walls of tremendous thickness, ivhile the space of 
the chamber did not exceed fifteen feet m diameter The 
^vlnllow, however, was pleasant, though narrow, and commanded 
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a Hplitrlitfiil view of what was called tho Pleasance -a spa^ of 

smm^s^ 

S/XSSuT; t|;* S “SSe"'’ 

modious apartment, comteously ^ anything farther 

for hi3 seryice. Upon receivm ^^esentlv conveyed the 

ment would not ho unaccoptah , , ^ provisions of aU 

smith to tho buttery hatch, ^ „fu^sion, to aU who 

'sorts were distnb^d, with ^ppPed with some hght 

asked for them. themed 

provisions, such as he thought .^p^pprtumty of him- 

appetite of the lad^ WrSr meal on more substantial lore 
self makmg a hasty but . jp turret, where he 

He then returned to i^pj jjgr letter to Leicester, 

found tlio countess, thread had secured it with a 

.he 

to aid me ot my utoost . 4^ lady to dehver this 

trouble you shaU ^ Bicester Be it received as it may,’ 
letter to the noble Earl of . i,„o ^pd fear, ‘ thou, 

she said, with futures me But I hope 

coodfeUow, Shalt have no mo™ p^^ noh, thou hast 
Sie best , and if ever lady m ^ pid my happy days ever 

surely deserved it my han(L Aould m^ 
nnme round acnui- vjive it, i pmj j > . , 

own hand, ai^ mwk how unde^k ^the commission, 

Waylaud, on bm pa^ r^Y to partake of some 

but a^ously prayed; the lady, m to P^pre through 

refreshment, m which he begone on his errand, 

atztr— rth. oo.«ie» ^ 

rt«e »d ,.n. 
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to seek an oppoibunity of discliaiging lier errand, as well iis of 
carrying into eftect a puipose of his own winch circumstances 
had mduced him to foirn. 

In fact, horn the conduct of the lady during the journey, 
her long fits of piofound silence, the luebolution and uncer- 
tamty winch appeared to peivade all her nioveinents, and the 
obvious incapacity of thinking and acting for herself, under 
which she seemed to labour, Waylund had formed the not 
improbable opinion that the difficulties of her situation had m 
some degree affected her understanding 

"VVlien she had escaped from the seclusion of Cumnor Place, 
and the dangers to which she was there exposed, it nould have 
seemed her most rational course to retire to her father’s or 
elsewhere, at a distance fiom the pmvei of those by whom 
these dangers had been created When, instead of doing so, 
she demanded to be conveyed to Kenilworth, Wayland had , 
been only able to account for hei conduct, by supposing that 
she meant to put herself under the tutela^ of Tressihan, and 
to appeal to the protection of the Queen But now, instead of 
following this natural course, she entrusted him with a letter to 
Leicester, the patron of Varney, and withm whose j*urisdiction 
at least, if not under his express authority, aU the evils she 
had already suffered were inflicted upon her. This seemed 
an unsafe, and even a desperate, measure, and Wayland felt 
anxiety for his own safety, as weU as that of the lady, should 
he execute her commission before he had secured the advice 
and countenance of a protector He therefore resolved, before 
dehvermg the letter to Leicester, that he would seek out 
Tressihan, and commumcate to him the arrival of the lady at 
Kenilworth, and thus at once nd himself of aU farther respon- 
sibihty and devolve the task of guiding and protectmg this 
unfortunate lady upon the patron who had at first employed 
him m her service 

‘ He will be a better judge than I am,’ said Wayland, 

‘ whether she is to be gratified m this humour of appeal to my 
Lord of Leicester, which seems like an act of msamty , and, 
therefore, I will turn the matter over on his hands, dehver 
him the letter, receive what they hst to give me by way of 
guerdon, and then show the Castle of Kenilworth a pair of 
light heels , for, after the work I have been engaged in, it will 
be, I fear, neither a safe nor wholesome place of residence , and 
I would rather shoe colts on the coldest common m England 
than share m their gayest revels ’ 



CHAPTER XXVII 


In my time 1 ^oniers. 
Eobm, the red tinker, hod a toy 
Would ha- run through a cat-hole 


A MID the tmiversal bustle 

A environs. It WM no ^ ^ hght upon 

J. X. vidnal, and onvimish because, sensible of 

Tressiban, m the circumstances in-wbicb 

the danger of attractmg ®;^^‘^^e^eneral mqumes among the 
he was placed be ‘lered not g jeamed, however, by 
retamers or domestics or iieit^^ 'Iressiban must have 
indirect questions, tbat^ m aU attendance on the 

been one of a ^6® ® their patron that mormng 

Earl of Sussex, who biid received them with marks 

to Kenilworth, when Lea^ter jje farther learned 

of the most formal r^p^t and ^^^.ggr nobles, 

that both earls, mtb their foU^^e^, an^^ g, 

kmgbts, and Se^tlenien, tod purpose of escortmg the 

Wa^ok several hours smce, lor me p i- 

Queen to Kemlworth. t events, was delayed 

Her Maiestys amvto toe otn by a breathless 

fixim hour to hour ^ and it wm u ^ gracious desire 

post that, her Wes who had througto to wait 

to receive the homage of he ^ j- t^nhght ere she 

upon her at mrivic'^ it rel®^‘’®<i ® 

entered the castle. ^1^® Sdiato expectation of the 

•who were upon duty m th p^^rt in the 

Queen’s appcaranc^ and 7 v. mj^ompaniod , and AVaj- 
^lemniUes with wkch it tto 3e, wfl:s not mtli- 

“1“ .“iiirw ss’"*. w«'“5 p‘“»“ ‘““p'' “ ““ 
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base-court of the castle, near Mortimer’s Tower, and watched 
every one who went or came hy the budge, the extremity of 
which was piotected by that buildmg Thus stationed, nobody 
could enter or leave the castle without his obseiwation, and 
most anxiously did he study the gaib and countenance of 
^ery hOTseman, as, passmg horn undei the opposite Galleiy 
lower, they paced slowly, or curveted, along the tilt-yard, and 
approached the entrance of the base-court 
But while Wayland gazed thus eagerly to discover him 
wnom he saw not, he was pulled by the sleeve by one by 
wnom ne himself would not willingly have been seen 
This was DicMe Sludge, or Flibbertigibbet, who, like the imp 
w ose he bore, and whom he had been accoutred m order 
0 resemble, seemed to be ever at the eai of those who thought 
least of him matever were Wayland’s internal feelings, he 
mef^g^^ necessary to express pleasure at their unexpected 

‘Ha' is It thou, my mmikin— my miUer’s thumb— my 
pnnee ot cacodemons — my httle mouse 1 ’ 

‘the mouse which gnawed asunder the 

SaflSetn a™ 

, ^<T-the-rrutter, thou art as sharp as 
afternoon But tefi me, how didst thou coZ off 
bf jolter-headed giant, whom I left thee with ? I was 

thee as men^nppl stopped thy clothes, and so swallowed 
tnee, as men peel and eat a roasted chestnut ’ 

more blms in the boy, ‘he would have had 

Te ^ iioddle. But 

other^folk whomYw'^ftdSd afaTS^CMflfwa^S 

art ;tt 

Cham you muzzled yonder old bear ’ 

think^W * your own manner,’ answered Dickie ‘you 
HiTevS^ as rtHfnr^^ ^‘^tead of good-^ 

y y learned magister, Erasmus Hobday, so I had 
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heard it often enough to remember every Ime As soon an I 
heard him blundenng and floundenug, like a fish upon dry 
land, through the first verse, and perceived him at a stand, I 
knew where the shoe pmched, and helped him to the next word, 
when he caught me up in an ecstasy, even as yon saw but now 
I promised, os the price of your admission, to hide me under 
his bearish gaberdme and prompt him in the hour of need. 
1 have just now been getting some food m the castle, and am 
about to return to him.’ , , , m- 

‘That ’s right — that ’s nght, my dear Dickie, rephed Way- 
land , ‘ haste thee, for Heaven’s stike ! else the poor giant will 
be utterly disconsolate for wont of his dwarfish auxiliary Away 

with thee, Dickie 1 ’ , , i. 

< _Ay _ ay I ’ answered the boy ‘ Away with Dickie, when we 
have got what good of him we can You will not let urn know 
the story of this lady, then, who is as much sister of thmo as 


‘ Why, what good would it do thee, thou silly elf? said 

‘^b, stand ye on these terms?’ said the boy ‘Well, I care 
not greatly about the matter , only, I never smell out a seorek 
but I try to be either at the right or the irrong end of it, and 

^‘^y, bul°Dio£,^tiid Wayland, who knew the boy’s rest- 
less and intngumg disposition too well not toi^ his enm^ 
’stay, my dear Dickie part not with old mends so shortly 1 
Thou shalt know all 1 know of the lady one day 

‘Ayi’ said Dickie, ‘and that day may prove a nigh onn 
Fare thee weU, Wayland , I will to my Hrge limbed fiiend, who; 
if he have not so sharp a wit as some fol^ is at least more grate 
fill for the service which other folk render him. And so agam, 

good eienmg to ye.’ .i. j 

So saying, he cast a somerset through the gatew^, mo, 
hghtmg on tne bridge, ran, with the extraordinary a^ty which 
was one of his distmguishing attributes, towards the Gallery 
Tower, and was out of sight m an instant. 

‘ I would to God I were safe out of this castle agam 1 prayed 
Wayland, mtemoUy , ‘for now that this mischievous imp ^ 
put hia finger m the pie, it cannot but prove t^ess fit for the 
devil’s eatmg I would to Heaven Master Tressihan would 

^^kessihan, whom he was thus anxiously expeotmg m one 
direction, had returned to Kenilworth by another access. It 
xn — 20 
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was indeed tiue, as Waylaiid bad conjectiiied, that, in the earlier 
part of the day, he liad accompanied the eails on their ciU'alcade 
towaids Waiwiclc, not without hope that ho might m that town 
hear some tidings of hib emis&aiy Being disappointed m this 
eiqiectation, and observing Vainey amongst Leicestei s attena- 
ants, seeming as if he had some purpose ui advancing to anh 
addressmg him, he conceived, m the picsenb ciicunistances, it 
was wisest to avoid the intemew He theietoie lert the 
presence-chamber when the high-sheiiil of the county was in 
the very midst of his dutiful addicss to her hlajesty , and, 
mountmg his hoise, lode back to Kenihiorth by a remote and 
circuitous road, and enteied the castle by a small sally-port in 
the western wall, at which he was leadily admitted^ as one ot 
the followers of the Earl of Sussex, towaids whom Leicester had 
commanded the utmost courtesy to he exercised It was thus 
that he met not Wayland, who was impatiently watching his 
arrival, and whom he himself would have been, at least, equally 
desirous to see 

Havmg dehvered his horse to the charge of his attendant, 
he walked for a space in the Pleasance and in the garden, 
rather to indulge in compaiative solitude Ins oim reflections 
than to admire those smgdai beauties of nature and art which 
the magmficence of Leicester had theie assembled. The 
greater part of the persons of condition had left the castle 
for the present, to form part of the eail’s cavalcade, others, 
who lemamed behmd, were on the battlements, outer walls, 
and towers, eager to view the splendid spectacle of the royal 
entry The garden, therefore, while every other part of the 
castle resounded with the human voice, was silent, but for the 
whispermg of the leaves, the emulous warbling of the tenants 
of a large aviary, with their happier companions who remained 
denizens of the free air, and me plashnig of the fountain^ 
which, forced mto the an from sculptures of fantastic and 
OTotesque forms, fell down with ceaseless sound mto the great 
basins of Italian marble 

The melancholy thoughts of Tressilian cast a gloomy shade 
on all the objects with which he was surrounded He com- 
pared the magnificent scenes which he here traversed with the 
deep woodland and wild moorland which surrounded Lidcote 
Hah, and the image of Amy Ttohsart ghded like a phantom 
through every landscape which his imagination summoned up 
Hothmg IS perhaps more dangerous to the future happmess of 
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Eging j^aVT^ "S^rem^mbrnnS otl“<RSi from 
colounng, tins dwelling “ j, awakened, is the weakness 
■whioh. we have been long ,+ that of Tressihan 

of a gentle and generous heart, an necessity of 

hI hm.elf at leneth ^7““ “f ‘“'a 1 to SS >■» 
forcing other objects upon hi ’j j^oiay crowd 

left the Pleasance, in to pageants, 

upon the walK and view ^ jjnsy hum, mixed with 

But as he left the garden h^rd t^mi^^ ^ ^ 

music and laughter, wtoch society whose feehngs 

a tone ^ different from jm ^^d 

of the great castle bell should 

announce the arrival of Bhmbetft uassace betwixt the 

Tressihan cro^^ ff^^d ascended to 

immense range of fatchens and the himself to the 

the third story of Mervjm s lower, ^ 
door of the ®™fdl “imrton recollected that 

was surprised to find it wm Im ^ ^ advising 

the deputy-chamberhun ^d gi j^ggp j^g 

him, m the pre^nt confusett annhed this key to the 

door as much shut ^ and m^the same mstant saw 

lock, the bolt revolve^ he e“te^ recognised that 

a female form seated “ *^OrT,^ grat idea was, that a heated 
form to he ^y Robsart. His fi«t^toto w ^ 

imagination had raised toe ™'‘? apparition , the third 

existence , his secon^ jt was Amy herself, paler, indeed, 

5?"'Sb* 

"Xixrf f s- r 

the She had 
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started up on his first entrance, and now stood faoing hnn, the 
paleness other cheeks having given way to a deep blush ^ 
‘Tressilian,’ she said, at length, ‘why come you heiel 
‘Nay, why come ijoit heie, Amy,’ returned Tressilian, ‘ unless 
it he at length to claim that aid ivhich, as iai as one man s 
heart and arm can e:\tend, shall instantly be rendered to 


She was silent a moment, and then answered in a sonrowiul 
rather than an angry tone — ‘ 1 reiiuire no aid, Tressilian, and 
would lather be injured than benehted by any which your 
kmdness can olfer me Believe me, 1 am near one whom law 
and love oblige to protect me ’ 

‘The villain, then, hath done you the poor justice which 
remained m his power,’ said Tiessilian, ‘and I behold before 


me the wife of Vainey 1 ’ 

‘The wife of Varney ' ’ she rephed, with all the emphasis of 
scorn. ‘ With what base name, sir, does your boldness stigmatise 

the — the — the ’ She hesitated, chopped hei tone of scoin, 

looked down, and was confused and silent , foi she recollected 
what fatal consequences might attend hei completing the sen- 
tence with ‘the Countess of Leicester,’ which were tln 5 woids 
that had naturally suggested themselves It would have been 
a betrayal of the secret, on which hei husband had assured 
her that his fortunes depended, to Tressilian, to Sussex, to 
the Queen, and to the whole assembled court ‘Never,’ she 
thought, ‘ will I break my promised silence I will submit to 
every suspicion rather than that ’ 

^ The tears rose to her eyes as she stood silent before Tres- 
sihan , whde, lookmg on her with mingled gnef and pity, he 
said, ‘ Alas ' Amy, your eyes contradict your tongue That 
speaks of a protector, willing and able to watch over you , but 
these tell me you are ruined, and deserted by the wretch to 
Avhom you have attached yourself’ 

She looked on him, with eyes m which anger sparkled 
thiough her tears, but only repeated the word ‘wretch” ivith 
a scornful emphasis 

‘ Yes, wretch ! ’ said Tressilian , ‘ for were he aught better, 
why are you here, and alone in my apartment ? Why was not 
fitting provision made for your honourable reception 1 ’ 

‘In your apartment 1 ’ ^repeated Amy — ‘ in you/r apartment 1 
It shall instantly be leheved of my presence ’ She hastened 
towards the door , but the sad recollection of her deserted state 
at once pressed on her mmd, and, pausing on the threshold, 
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sho added, in a tone unutterablj pathetic, ‘Alas ! I had forgot, 

^ S’ ^aid Tressihan, snnnging to her side, 

„.,1 £.h.,s to back lo tb. »“>. £gbt.„ ”i 

uotoivn It, and yo'J « Jut and bro^^ 

arm, as ^ho roprcheuUtivc of j our e 

father, on the «rv thrcsl ok of the ^ of 

iSorth ‘'shall be an aot 

the^?!^or STer .'Smu^shallTot shako my resolution. I ivill 

instantly seek Su&=av’ ,,„„vnn 1 ’ said the countess, much 

‘Not for all that of obtaining trnio, 

alamed, and feeling *^1*° you nero wont to be 

at least, for consideration. bclic-ve, if it bo your 

generous Gnuit me one rtq . juaduess, you mtU do 
wisli to save me f^roiu miscrj Elizabeth 

more by makmg me the promise 1 ask ot you 

can do for mo with all her power reason,’ said 

‘,ksk mo anything for nbich yo^ can a 

'rrossillan , ‘ ,Wr Edmund 1 ’ exclaimed the 
‘Oh, limit not your '‘‘^7 3d call you so, -limit 

countes.s — ‘ you once loved 'ttt madness, and 

not your ^n to ' J ,, ,y^,ch alone cmi aid me. 

frenzy must guide the 'Ikessihan, astonishment 

‘ If you speak thus ^,pf and Ins resoiiition, ‘ I must 
agom overponormg ^ oT thinking or aotmg for yourself’ 

behove you indeed m^pab eofjn nci^^^ 

‘Oh no!’ she e-xclaime.^, unutterably miserable, 

‘I am not maA I “^singular, dragged on to a 

and, from circunistanc^ the m^^ m keeping me 

precipice by the arm of , by yours, whom I have 
Lm it-even ^y yet loveA too - loved, 
honoured, respected, all but lovca , 

too, Tressihan, though y?, -gggggion — an abandonment 

There was an of herself to his 

in her voice and manner — a Wtm ber expressions 

generosity, whicK together inth th broken 

to himself, moved him deeply He raisea , 
accents entreated her to be com or jjjported till you grant 

rii ps»s “ I 
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amiting tlie commands of one who has a right to issue them. 
The interference of a third person — of you iii especial, Tressiliau 
— ivill be rum — utter rum to me Wait but iour-aiid-tweiity 
hours, and it may he that the poor jiVmy may liave the means 
to show that she values, and can reward, your disinterested 
friendship — that she is happy herself, and has the means to 
make you so It is surely worth your patience, for so short a 
space 1 ’ 

Tressilian paused, and weighing m hw mind the various 
prohahihties which might render a violent interference on his 
part more prejudicial t^n advantageous, both to the happiness 
and reputation of Amy , considenng also that she was within 
the walls of Kenilworth, and could suffer no injury in a castle 
honoured with the Queen’s re;)idence, and filled with her guards 
and attendants, he conceived, upon the whole, that he might 
render her more evil than good service by intruding upon 
her his appeal to Ehzabeth m her behalf. He expressed his 
resolution cautiously, however, doubtmg naturally whether 
Amy’s hopes of extricating herself from her difficulties rested 
on anything stronger than a bhnded attachment to Varney, 
whom he supposed to be her seducei 

‘Amy,’ he said, while he fixed his sad and expressive eyes 
on hers, which, m her ecstasy of doubt, terror, and perplexity, 
she cast up towards him, ‘I have ever remarked that, when 
others called thee girlish and wrilfal, there lay under that ex- 
ternal semblance of youthful and self-willed folly deep feeling 
and strong sense In this I will confide, trusting your own 
fete in your own hands for the space of twenty-four hours, 
without my interference by word or act ’ 

‘Do you promise me this, Tressihanl’ said the countess 
‘ Is it possible you can yet repose so much confidence in me ? 
Do you promise, as you are a gentleman and a man of honour, 
to mtrude m my matters, neither by speech nor action, what- 
ever you may see or hear that seems to you to demand your 
interference ? Will you so fer trust me ? ’ 

‘I ivill, upon my honour,’ said Tressdian, ‘but when that 
space is expired ’ 

‘When that space is expired,’ she said, interrupting him, 
‘ you are free to ac-t as your judgment shall determine ’ 

‘ Is there nought besides wMch I can do for you, Amy 1 ' 
said Tressilian 

‘ Notbng,’ said she, ‘ save to leave me , that is, if — I blush 
to acknowledge my helplessness by asking it— if yo^ can 
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sporo mo tlio uso of this apartmcut for tho noxt twenty four 
hours' 

‘ This 13 most wonderful ' ' said IVessiIian , ‘ wimt hope or 
interest eaii you have in a castlo wboro you cannot command 
oven an aiiartmcntl’ 

‘ *Vrgue not, but leave mo,' sbo said , and added, as lie 
slowlj and unwillingly retired, ‘ Generous Edmund ! the time 
may eomo when Amy may show sbo deserveil thy noble 
attachment’ 
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"WTiat, man, ne’er Hek a drauj^ht, "wheu the full can 
Stanib at thine elbow, ind emvea cinptjiug ! 

Nay, fear not me, for I ba%c no delight 
To watch men’s vices, sinee I ha\e mj^elf 
Of nrtuo nought to boast of I 'm a stnker, 

"Would have the world stnko with me, |iell-raell, all 

Panda iiionium 

/ » "^RESSILIAN, in strange agitation of mind, had hardly 
I stepped down the first two or three steps of the wind- 

-ii- mg staircase, when, greatly to his surprise and dis- 

pleasme, he met Michael Lamhoume, wearing an impudent 
familianty of visage, for which Tressilian felt much disposed 
to throw him downstairs , until he remembered the prejudice 
which Amy, the only object of his sohcitude, was likely^ to 
receive fi:om his engagmg m any act of violence at that time 
and in that place 

He, therefore, contented himself with looking sternly upon 
Lamhoume, as npon one whom he deemed unworthy of notice, 
and attempted to pass him in his way downstairs without any 
symptom of recognition. But Lamhoume, who, amidst the 
profusion of that day’s hospitahty, had not failed to take a 
deep, though not an overpowering, cup of sack, w^as not in the 
humour of humbhng himself before any man’s looks He 
stopped Tressihan upon the staircase without the least bash- 
fulness or embarrassment, and addressed him as if he had 
been on kind and intimate terms — ‘ "What, no gmdge between 
us, I hope, upon old scores, Master Tressihan 'I Nay, I am 
one who remember former kindness rather than later feud- 
I ’ll convince you that I meant honestly and kmdly, ay, and 
comfortably, by you.’ 

‘I desire none of your intimacy,’ said Tressihan, ‘keep 
company with your mates ’ 

‘Now, see how hasty he is * ’ said Lamhoume; ‘and how 
these gentles, that are made questionless out of the porcelain 
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SK «, r,™ j'irri- »S7o wS^r “ 

riuy™tirB«> *0 " Ma»l.t 'ItaJim »<J f reel that 

S±e4^tra«^T,r«rTuc^^^^^^^^^ 

there la one to leave mine uuiuolestctL 
Umbourne l~bed .{ If 

pocket, ^i-ing, Now, chiming roraa 

more mth me by a t nws M'ith gold, and Jdike 

Bub after all, ho pays woU that pajs or the like 

El 

your secret, Master iressiua^ > backing or countenance, 
feast , and were I to wan a ^ be, m a sort of 

being caught, m you see y^^j, 

SCS”..™7'«S £l »«. b»l - b.™. b»de-.f. 

nation, ‘you have had your fe& however, whde he 

‘ Mm I teeth, repeating IVessihan’s words 

the manger, mind that. bPrAHHihan by whom he felt 

iTe spoke louder and louder, m oy 

himse^verawed, go* ““ ^b^ I ^viU not carry coals 

‘I am no dog m *1^0 ,}^^ 3 ,ban , and I wiU have a 

neither, n^d my M quartered so commodi- 

peen at this wenc^ atod oTghosts, belike, and 

fSSK A«;V.^“d, 
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stairs like a turnip ' ” Ay, but yom virtuous gentlmen take 
strange privileges over us, who are doi\ might .servants of our 
senses Well, 1 have my iMaster 'I'lessihan’s head under my 
belt by this lucky di.scovcry, that is one thing certain ; and 
I ivill try to get a sight of this Liiidabrides of his, tliut is 
another ’ 
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Now Ciro thee well mj master , If true service 
Bo ouerdou'd with hanl looks, o eo cut the tow line, 

And let our barks across the pathless Hood 
Hold different conrses. 

Shtpwrccl 


T RESSILLA.N walked into the outer yard of tho castle, 
scarce knowing what to think of his late strange and 
most unexpected mtervicw with Amy Robsart, and 
dubious if ho had done well, beinjj entrusted with the delegated 
authonty of her father, to pass uis word so solemnly to leave 
her to her own guidance for so many hours Yet how could ho 
have demed her request, dependent us she had too probably 
rendered herself upon Varney ? Such was his natural reason- 
ing The happiness of her foturo life might depend upon his 
not driving her to extremities, and since no authonty of Tree 
sdian’s could extneato her from the power of Vamev, supposmg 
he was to acknowledge Ainy to be his wife, what title had he to 
destroy tho hope of domestic peace which might yet remam to 
her by setting enmity betwixt them ? 'fressilian resolved, there- 
fore, scrupulously to observe his word pledged to Amy, both 
because it had been given, and because, as he still thought, 
whde he considered and reconsidered that extraordinary mter- 
view, it could not with justice or propnety have been refusedL 
In one remect he had gamed much towards secunng effectual 
protection ior this unhappy and stdl beloved object of his 
early affection. Amy was no longer mewed up m a distant 
and solitary retreat, under the charge of persons of doubtful 
reputation She was m the Castle of Kemlworth, within the 
verge of the royal court for the timn free from all nsk of i vio- 
lence, and liable to be produced before Ehzabeth on the first 
summons. These were circumstances which could not but 
assist greatly the efforts which he might have occasion to use 
in her behalf 
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While he was thus hulunung the acUantage.-j and penU 
which attended hei unexpected pre-^ence in Kendivoith, Trcs- 
sihan was hastily and anxniusly accusted b} Way land, ivho, 
aftei ejaculating, ‘Thanlc God, your uoidiip found at last'' 
proceeded Avith breathless caution to pour into his ear the 
intelligence that the lady had escaiied from Cuiunor Place 
‘And IS at present in this castle,' said 'rre^silian, ‘I knoiv 
it, and I have seen liei. Was it by her own choice she found 
refuge in my apartment 'i ’ 

‘No,’ answeied Wayland, ‘but I could tliink of no other 
way 01 safely hestoiving her, and was but too happy to find a 
deputy-usher who laiew wheie you were (luartered — in jolly 

society truly, the hall on the one hand and the kitchen on the 
other ' 


jesting,’ 


answered Tressihan, 


‘Peace, this is no time foi 
sternly 

‘I wot that but too well,’ said theaitist, ‘for I have felt 

lady knows not her own mind , she wiU have none of your aid 

to hei — and is about to put 
^ Leicester I had never 

q£ ® your chamber, had she knoim the ovmer 


thft^MiJ said Tiessilian ‘ But she may have hopes 

dependant ’ influence in her favour over his viUanous 

she^-^^^rlnn^^V^^ Wavlaud, ‘but I believe, if 

mde of tliA hemelf with either Leicester or Varney, the 

be the ont<?iflp Kemlworth which ivill be safest for us will 

LeieSr dehvery of i&ie letter to 

^cester ivbch waits but your commands to find its way to 

m It vn d I'VV flat ao- a plague on it-I must have 
sleep ’ ^ g-hole, m the hayloft yonder, where I am to 

usual^^^P^l Tressilian, transported beyond his 

a stak^'mnrp ^ ^Aal' which may depend 

‘ Lost it 1 ’ a^P^^ant^an a thousand such lives as thme 1 ’ 
deed ' N'n Wayland, readily , ‘that were a jest m- 

and some mflttPiKj T l7^ carefully put up with my night-sack, 
instanV ^ occasion to use I wiU fetch it in an 

‘Do so,’ said Tressihan, ‘be faithful, and thou shalt be weU 
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rewarded. But if I have reason to suspect thee, a dead dog 
wore in bettor case than thou * ’ 

Wayland bowed, and took his leave vnth seeming confidence 
and alacrity , but, in fact, filled intb the utmost dread and 
confusion The letter was lost, that was certain, notwithstand- 
ing the apology which he had made to appease the impatient 
displeasure of Tressiban It was lost , it might fall into wrong 
hands, it would then, certainly, occasion a discovery of the 
whole mtngue m which he had been engaged , nor, mdeed, did 
Wayland see much prospect of its remaming conc^ed in any 
event. He felt mucn hurt, besides, at Tressiban ’s burst of im- 
patience 

‘Nay, if I am to bo paid in this com for services where my 
neck IS concerned, it is time I should look to myselfi Here 
have I ofiended, for aught I know, to the death the lord of this 
stately castle, whose word were ns powerful to take away m}# 
life as the breath which speaks it to blow out a farthmg candle 
And all this for a mad lady and a melancholy gallant, who, on 
the loss of a four nooked hit of paper, has his hand on his 
poiguado, and swears death and fury! Then there is the 
doctor and Vamoy — I iviU save myself from the whole mess of 
them. Life is dearer than gold I wiU fly this instant, though 
I leave my reward behmd me.’ 

These reflections naturally enough occurred to a mind hke 
Wayland’s, who found bims^ engaged fiir deeper than he had 
expected m a tram of mystenous and umntemgible mtngues, 
m which the actors seemed hardly to know their own course. 
And yet, to do him justice, his personal fears were, m some 
degree, counterbalanced by his compassion for the deserted state 
of the lady 

‘ I care not a groat for Master Tressiban,’ he said , ‘ I have 
done more than rargam by him, and I have brought his errant- 
damozel within his reach, so that he may look after her himself, 
but I fear the poor thmg is m much danger amongst these 
stormy spirits. I ■will to her chamber, ana tell her the fate 
which has befallen her letter, that she may wnte another if 
she list. She cannot lack a messenger, I trow, where there 
are so many lackeys that can carry a letter to their lord. And 
I will tell her also that I leave the castle, trusting her to God, 
her own guidance, and Master Tressilian’s care and looking 
after Perhaps she may remember the nng she offered me , 
it was well earned, I trow But she is a lovely creature, and — 
marry hang the nng 1 I wiU not bear a base spmt for the 
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matter If I fare lU in this world for my good-nature, I sM 
ha^e better cbance m the next So now for the lady, and then 

for the road.’ i . i. i 

With the stealthy step and jealous eye of the cat that steals 

on her prey, Wayland resumed the way to the countess’s 
chamber, sliding along by the side of the courts and passages, 
alike observant of all around him and studious himself to 
escape observation In this manner he crossed the outwam 
and inward castle-yard, and the ^eat arched passage, which, 
running betwixt the range of kitten ofSces and the haU, led 
to the bottom of the httle wmdmg stair that gave access to 
the chambers of Mervyn’s Tower 

The artist congratulated himself on having escaped the 
various perils of his journey, and was m the act of ascending 
by two steps at once, when he observed that the shadow of a 
man, thrown from a door which stood ajar, darkened the 
opposite wall of the staircase Wayland drew back cautiously, 
went down to the inner courtyard, spent about a quarter of an 
hour, which seemed at least quadruple its usual duration, m 
walking from place to place, and then returned to the tower, m 
hopes to find that the lurker had drsappeared. He ascended as 
high as the suspicious spot — there was no shadow on the wall , 
he ascended a few yards farther — the door was stdl ajar, and 
he was doubtful whether to advance or retreat, when it was 
suddenly thrown wide open, and Michael Lamboume bolted out 
upon the astonished wayland ‘Who the devil art thoul 
and what seehst thou m this part of the castle ? March mto 
that chamber, and be hanged to thee > ’ 

‘ I am no dog, to go at every man’s whistle,’ said the artist, 
affectmg a confidence which was behed by a timid shake m his 
voice 

‘ Say’st thou me so 1 Come hither, Laurence Staples ’ ^ 

A huge, lU-made and ill-looked fellow, upwards of six feet 
high, appeared at the door, and Lamboume proceeded ‘If 
thou bust so fond of this tower, my friend, thou shaft see its 
foundations, good twelve feet below the bed of the lake, and 
tenanted by certam joUy toads, snakes, and so forth, which 
thou wilt find mighty good company Therefore, once more I 
ask you in fair play who thou art, and what thou seek’st here 1 ’ 
‘ If the dungeon-grate once clashes behmd me,' thought Way- 
‘ I am a gone man.’ He therefore answered submissively. 

He was the poor juggler whom his honour had met yesterday 
m Weatherly Bottom^ 
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hei» tt, «» my .mter,’ sajd tka juggl.,, 'who « 
Master 'rieasilian’s ^oniber. j Upon 

■ Aha'’ said Master Tressilian 

my honoxir, for a strange , furnishes out his coll hand- 

Mmself at home among . ipMs will he a precious 

somely vath all ^ “"T^iAan and wdl be welcome to 
tale of the samted me Hark ye, fellow,’ 

some folks, ^ a purse of ^ shalt not give p^ a 

he contmue^ addressing Waylan , i ^ 

hint to steal amy we ^ p of thme, or 1 will fling 
2t K »d try ^ ay J.ggk.g ^ 

^yZ S.MT.; ha .» tS'yoi'Si ^ 

Wayland, ‘poor folk must hve. i trus^ j 
allow mo to speak mth my ^ Lambonme , ‘ or, if 

‘Sister on Adam’s side, I no sister, thou 
otherwise, the more kmve thorn „ ^p this tower once 

iert on pomt of foy, “f *?“ "“t »<■ d““>‘ ' r“ 

& yo» .o„k.p/ 

Anon m the pageant upon toe ^ said Lombo^e. 

X‘“w“mSl oX ■*» ““ 

alo^ ’ 1 u lion n/illar of the cloak the unresisting 

Laurence seized by the c^a the way to 

juggler, whde Hamboume, w 7^ Tressflian had 

that same sally-port, or seoro ^ ^ the western wall, 

returned to the castl^and w^ 

at no great distance tom Mem P betwixt the 

■While traversmg with a racM his brain for 

tower and the ^^/■P°’^^,^“^^tii^poor lady, for whom, not- 
some device which might ay^ Jnnger, he felt deep mterest 
withstandmg his oym imminen 6 and unformed by 

But when he outh that mstant death would 

Lamboume, into a tremendous oatn, wia 
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be the consequence of his again approaching it, he cast up his 
hands and eyes to heaven, as if to call God to witness he had 
stood to the uttermost in defence of the oppressed , then turned 
his hack on the pioud toweis of Kenilworth, and went his way 
to seek a humbler and safer place of lefuge. 

Lauience and Lambourne ga/ed a little Mhile after Wayland, 
and then turned to go hack to then towei, i\hen the former thus 
addressed his companion ‘ Never credit me, Master Lambourne, 
if I can guess why thou hast driven this poor caitiff from the 
castle, just when he was to bear a part m the show that was 
beginmng, and all this about a wench ’ 

‘Ah, Laurence,’ rephed Lambourne, ‘thou art thinking of 
Black Joan Jugges of Shngdon, and hast sympathy ^vlth human 
fradty But eorragio, most noble Duke of the Dungeon and 
Loid of Limbo, foi thou art as dark in this matter as thine oivn 
> dommions of Little Ease My most reverend Sigmor of the Low 
Countries of Kenilworth, know that our most notable master, 
Bichard Varney, would give as much to have a hole in this same 
Tressdian’s coat as would make us some fifty midnight carousalsj 
with the full leave of bidding the steward /go smck up, if he 
came to startle us too soon from our goblets ’ 

‘Nay, an that be the case, thou hast nght,’ said Laurence 
Staples, the upper-warder, or, m common phrase, the first jailor 
of Kenilworth Castle and of the hberty and honour belonging 
thereto , ‘ but how wiU you manage when you are absent at the 
Queen’s entrance. Master Lambourne , for methmks thou must 
attend thy master there 1 ’ 

‘ Why, thou, mme honest prmce of prisons, must keep ward 
m my absence Let Tressdian enter if he will, but see thou let 
no one come out If the damsel herself would make a break, 
as ’t IS not unhke she may, scare her back witJi rough words , 
she is but a paltry player’s wench after alL’ 

‘Nay, for that matter,’ said Laurence, ‘I might shut the iron 
wicket upon her, that stands without the double door, and so 
force per force she will be bound to her answer without more 
trouble ’ 

‘ Then Tressihan wiU not get access to her,’ said Lambourne, 
reflectmg a moment ‘ But ’t is no matter , she will beMetected 
m his mamber, and that is all one But confess, thou old 
bat’s-eyed dungeon-ke^er, that you fear to keep awake by your- 
self in that Mervyn’s Tower of thme ? ’ 

‘Why, as to fear, Master Lambourne,’ said the fellow, ‘I 
mind it not the tummg of a key , but strange things have been 
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the uoith-wesfc, wth some sprinUmg of rain, and now and then 
a growl of thunder Body o’ me, what ciackinga and chi'^hiiigd, 
what groauings and what hdwhngs, wdl tliere be at such timea 
m Meivyii’s Bower, right da it were over our heads, till the 
mattei of two quarts ot di-^tilled waters has not been enough to 
keep my lads and me m some heart ’ ’ 

‘ Pshaw, man ' ’ replied Lambourne, on whom Ins last draught, 
joined to repeated visitations of the pitcher upon former occa- 
sions,^ began to make some innovation, ‘ thou speak’st thou 
know st not what about spirits No one knows justly what to 
say about them , and, in short, least said may in that matter 
he soonest amended. Some men believe in one thing, some in 
another it is all matter ot fancy I have known them of all 
^rts, my dear Laurence Lock- the-Door, and sensible men too. 
rhere s a great lord — we ’Upass his name, Laurence — he beheves 
in the stars and the moon, the planets and their courses, and so 
forth, and that they twmklc exclusively for his benefit; when, 
in sober, oi rather m di unken, truth, Laurence, they are only 
snining to keep honest fellows like me out of thekenneL Well, 
sir, let ms humoui pass , he is great enough to indulge it Then 
look ye, there is another — a very learned man, I promise you, 
and can vent Greek and Hebrew as fast as I can thieves’ Latin — 
ne nas a humour of sympathies and antipathies, of changing 
l^d into gold, and the like , why via, let that pass too, and let 
uu pay those in transmigrated coin who are fools enough to 
e 1 be current with them Then here comest thou thyself, 
another great maiq though neithei learned nor noble, yet fuU 
six ee high, and thou, like a purblind mole, must needs 
beheve in ghosts and goblins, and such-hke Now, there is, 
esides, a great man— that is, a great httle man, or a httle 
d^\Lauie^e — and his name begins with V, 
and what beheves he? Why, nothing, honest Laurence - 

tbJ^i? heaven, or heU, and tor my part, if I believe 

there is a devil, it is only because I think there must be some 

friend by the back “when soul and 
body sever, as the ballad says , for your antecedent wiU have 

i .r as Doctor Bircham was wont 

1 ^ ^ ^ honest Laurence, and 

more°^^ ^earmng is dry work. Hand me the pitcher once 

dnnk more, Michael,’ said the warder, ‘ you 

mastpi nn either to play Anon or to wait on your 

mastei on such a solemn night, and I expect each moment to 
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hear the great hell toll for the muster at hlortimer’s Tower to 
receive the Queem’ 

While Staples remonstrated, Lamboume drank , and then 
settmg down the pitcher, which was nearly emptied, with a 
deep sigh, he said m an undertone, which soon rose to a high 
one as ms speech proceeded, ‘Never mmd, Lanrence, if I 
drunk, I know that shall make Varney uphold me sober But, 
as I said, never mmd, I can cany my dnnk discreetly More- 
over, I am to go on the water as Onon, and shall take cold 
unless I take somethmg comfortable beforehand. Not play 
Onon ! Let ns see the fet roarer that ever strained his lunm 
for twelve pence ont-mouth me ' What if they see me a httle 
disguised 1 Wherefore should any man be sober to mght 1 
answer me that It is matter of loyalty to be merry , and I 
tell thee, there are those m the castle who, if they are not 
merry when drunk, have httle chance to be merry when sober 
I name no names, Laurence But your pottle of sack is a 
fine shoeing-hom to pull on a loyal humour and a meny one. 
Huzza for Queen Elizabeth 1 — for the noble Leicester 1 — for the 
worshipful Master Varney ' — and for Michael Lambonme, that 
can turn them all round his finger ! ’ 

So sa 3 nng, he walked downstairs, and across the mner court 
The waraer looked after him, shook his head, and, while he 
drew close and locked a wicket, which, crossmg the staircase, 
rendered it impossible for any one to ascend higher than the 
story immediately beneath Mervyn’s Bower, as Tressihan’s 
chamber was named, he thus sohloquised with herself — ‘It’s 
a good tbing to be a favourite. I wellmgh lost mme office be- 
cause, onefrosty monung, ilaster Varney thought I smelled of 
aqnavitm, and this fellow can appear before him drunk as a 
wme skin, and yet meet no rebukn But then he is a pestilent 
clever fellow withal, emd no one can understand above one half 
of what he saya’ 



CHAPTER XXX 


Now bid tbe steeple rock , sbe comes — sho comes ! 

Speak for us, bells — speak for us, Hhrill-toiifpiedjtuckets. 

Stand to thy linstock, gunner , let thy cannon 

Play such a peal, as if a paynmi foe 

Came stretch’d in turbamd ranks to storm the ramparts 

"We will have pageants too , but that craves wit. 

And I ’m a rough-hewn solder 

Tht, Virgin Queen, a Tragi-Comcdy 


T RESSILIAN, tvlieii TVayland had left him, as mentioned 
m the last chapter, remained uncertain what he ou^pt 
next to do, when Raleigh and Blount came up to him 
arm m arm, yet, accordmg to their wont, very eageily disputmg 
together Tressihan had no great desiie for theii society in 
the present state of his feelings, but there was no possibihty of 
avoiding them , and mdeed he felt that, bound by his promise 
not to approach Amy, or take any step in her behalf, it would 
be his best course at once to mix with general society, _ and to 
exhibit on his brow as httle as he could of the anguish and 
uncertamty which sat heavy at his heart He therefore made 
a virtue of necessity, and haded his comrades with, ' All mirth 
to you, gentlemen Whence come ye 1 ’ 

‘From Warwick, to be sure,’ said Blount, ‘we must needs 
home to change our habits, hke poor players, who are fam to 
multiply their persons to outward appearance by change of 
suits , and you had better do the like, ‘Jhessdian ’ 

‘ Blount IS nght,’ said Raleigh , ‘ the Queen loves such marks 
of deference, and notices, as wantmg in lespect, those who, not 
amvmg m her immediate attendance, may ^pear in their 
soiled and ruffled ndmg-dress But look at Blount himself, 
Tressihan, for the love of laughter, and see how his viUanous 
tailor hath apparelled him — m blue, green, and crimson, with 
carnation ribbons, and yellow roses m ms shoes ' ’ 

‘Why, what wouldst thou have?’ said Blount ‘I told 
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We. EaleiEt ‘ J«<lee ».. 

Tressilian, for the love of ^j^gm both, and was 

‘‘"\ff5rlf„i‘iiSee torh“nesrBl„„t had 
immediately sensible at ^ ^ garments which he 

^eu npon embarrassed by the 

had chosen to ^ ^^j^ch garnished his dress as a 

q^titi ef ie dress of Raleigh was 

clown 18 m his hohday clothes , wearer bore as a garb 

a well-fancied and suit, w ^ attract particular 

too weU adanted to ^ ‘That Blount’s dress was 

attention. Tressihan said, theretore,_ xnu. 

finest, hut Leigh’s the b^ w^^decision ‘ I knew nune was 
Blount was satisfied mth his dwisio brought me 

finest,’ he said, of Baleigh’s, 1 would have 

nsxid ” 

““C whv gitof toS oS thj TressJ^r 

said Baleigh. „„, 4 Tnont bv a silly mistake,’ said 

-lam excluded from my apartoent oy^ajmy ^ 

Tressilian, ‘ and separated of thy lodgmg ’ 

•was about to seek thee, to > ,+ m a noble one My Lord 

-And welcome,’ said Raleigh £nLi^ and lodged us m 
of Leicester has done us ^ , eSted reluctantly, it is 

prmcely fashion. If ^Llvise you to tell your strait 

^t least extended far I red/ess.’ 

to the earl’s chamberlmn y ^ ^ joo room,’ 

“e a. »y one 

Leicestenans, besides abo^a Queen at what they call 

We are aU, it seems, to recei fnnienes there and then 

the Gallery Tower, ‘“^^^^e^unou the Queen m the great 
■we’re to remain in attendanc E those who are now waiting 
hall- God bless the 'Jougl and 

;E "H^r h-Sp l, .t bo, G^e d..nld ^eak t. n.., I 

■’^AnT"hnXlt“ed“” .0 long Wn™ok.' «d 
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Tressilian, nmvilling that tlieii conveisation should letura to 
his own affaiis. 

‘ Such a succession of foolencs,’ said Blount, as were never 
seen at Bartholomew Fair. We have had speeches and players, 
and dogs and bears, and men making monkeys, and women 
moppets, of themselves I maivel the Queen could endure it 
But ever and anon came m something ot “the lovely light or 
her gracious countenance,” or some such trash. iVh ’ vanity 
makes a fool of the wisest But, come, let us on to this same 
Gallery Tower, though I see not what thou, Tressihaii, canst 
do with thy riding-dress and hoots ’ . m 

‘ I wiU take my station behind thee, Blount,’ said Tressihan, 
who saw that his friend’s unusual finery had taken a strong 
hold of his imagmation , ‘ thy goodly size and gay dress ^Yill 
cover my defects ’ 

‘ And so thou shalt, Edmund,’ said Blount ‘ In faith, I am 
glad thou thmk’st my garb well-fancied, for all Mr Witt3rpate 
here , for when one does a foohsh thing, it is nght to do it 
handsomely ’ 

So saymg, Blount cooked his beaver, threw out his leg, and 
marched manfully forward, as if at the head of his bngade 
of^ pikemen, ever and anon looking with complaisance on his 
crimson stockings, and the huge yellow roses which blossomed 
on his shoes Tiessdian followed, wiapt m his oivn sad 
thoughts, and scarce mindmg Baleigh, whose (juick fancy, 
amused by the awlovard vamty of hie respectable foend, vented 
itself in jests, which he whispered mto Tressihan’s ear 

In this maimer they crossed the long bridge, or tilt-yard, 
and took their station, with other gentlemen of quality, before 
the outer gate of the gaUery, or entrance-tower The whole 
amounted to about forty persons, all selected as of the fiist 
rank under that of knighthood, and were disposed m double 
lows on either side of the gate, hke a guard of honour, withm 
the close hedge of pikes and partizans, which was formed by 
Leicester’s retamers, weanng his hvenes The gentlemen 
earned no arms save their swords and daggers These gallants 
were as gaily dressed as imagination could devise , and as the 
garb of the time permitted a great display of expensive mag- 
nificence, nought was to be seen but velvet and cloth of gold 
and silver, nbbons, feathers, gems, and golden chams In 
spite of his more senous subjects of distress, Tressihan could 
not help feeling that he, wiui his nding-suit, however hand- 
some it might be, made rather an unworthy figure among 
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tiling at variance with the gra y ^ appearance is 

but “the truth IS that a regard for^ 

a species of se^-love from mstinctively, that not only 

and to which the mind chng .^evitable death, but even 
the soldier advancing to almos^ /tom Kcecutaon, shows an 

a™™ p=4a to the be.t adwafga But thu, 

“ fuSThe W of a ujbUOtb 

sun havmg for some time set^ an The multitude 

tation of the Queen s and their numbers 

had remamed assembled for m y distribution of re- 

were stdl rather on the i and barrels of ale set 

freshments, together vath '^^^I jilad kept the populace m 
a broach in different Queen and her favounta 

perfect love and loyalty towar ^ fastmg been added 
which might have somewhat aU^ fime^^tore, with the 
to watching They passed shnekmg. 

usual popidor musements of w pm« fomuug the chorus 

and plky^g rude tncks upon jch 

of discordant sounds usual on . 

varied all through the ®row where the greater number 

ciaUy beyond the gate of the <ih^|’ /Jw ^ of a sudden, a 
of the coi^on sort were sto atmosphere, and, at 

Iff t'tS, a™"*’?"™' «»»• 

castle toUed. of dead silence, succeeded 

Immediately there was a p united voice of many 

by a deep hum of their breath , or, to use 

thousands, none of whom immense multitude 

a smgular expression, the wl^ , ^ Raleigh. ‘ Tressihan, 

<tW ™ now, for^rtei^ smd^to 

that sound is gr^d. We nea ^ 

marmers, after a long u^own shore’ 

the tide rush upon some di^“ ^ rather as I used to hear 
‘ Mass I answered Blounl. I h^ ^ Westlowe’ 

mine own kmo lowing from the close n _ Raleigh to Tres- 

<He will a^ure^y e™f f^f meadows, 

Biban ‘ his thought is all of lat oxen au 
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he grows little hettei than one of his own heeves, and only 
becomes OTand when he is provoked to pushing and goring ’ 
‘We shall have him at that presently/ said Tressihan, ‘if 
you spare not your wit’ 

‘Tush, I care not,’ answered Raleigh, ‘but thou too, Tres- 
silian, hast turned a kind of owl, that flies only by night , hast 
exchanged thy songs for schreechmgs, and good company for an 
ivy-tod ’ 


‘But what manner of a nim al art thou thyself, Raleigh,’ said 
Tre ss^ an, that thou boldest us all so hghtly 1 ’ 

Wko, 1 1 replied Raleigh ‘ An eagle am I, that never 
will think of dull earth while there is a heaven to soar in and 
a sun to gaze upon.’ 

Bamaby'’ said Blount, ‘but, good 
Master hagle, beware the cage, and beware the fowler Many 
Dir^ nave flown as high, that I have seen stuffed with straw, 

r scare lates But hark, what a dead sdence 

iiatn lallen on them at once * ’ 

The procession pauses,’ said Raleigh, ‘ at the gate of the 
+ n u ^ sibyl, one of the Fatidicce^ meets the Queen, to 

ten ner lortune I saw the verses , there is httle savom in 
tnem, and her (xrace has been already crammed full with such 
poetic^ comphments She whispered to me during the Re- 
cor er s speech yonder, at Ford Mill, as she entered the liberties 
ot Warwick, how she was ^^pertcesa baiha^ce hquelce ” ’ 

ilie Queen whispered to said Blount, m a kind of 

solffoquy Good God, to what wiU this world come i ’ 

lamer meditakons were mterrupted by a shout of 
f I multitude, so tremendously vociferous that 

for mdes round. The guards, thicHy 

caiirrVif T. which the Queen was to advance, 

ami c^amatioi^ which ran like wildfire to the castle, 

the rnvnl ^ ^ Within that Queen Elizabeth had entered 
sminrlpfl nf of Kenilworth The whole music of the castle 
anna a round of artillery, with a salvo of small 

drums jinrl ^*^Sod from the battlements , but the noise of 
but faintlv of the cannon themselves, was 

of the multitude roaring and reiterated welcomes 

to abate, a broad glare of hght was 

SVtmmm ® broadening and 

friravpniiA rt f 1 neare^ advanced along the open and 
avenue that led towards the Gallery Tower, which, as we 
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lia\e alrcadv noticed, was bued on cither hand by the retainers 
of tho Earl of Leicester Tiio wonl i\as 
"rbo Oucen ! 'I’ho Queen ! Silence, and stand fast ! Umvard 
camoXo w^aluide. illuminated by two hundred thick wmxeu 
torches in the hands of as many horsemen, which c^t a liLlit 
like that of broad day all around tho procession, but especially 
on tlm pmc. lal group, of which the (iueen herself, arrayed in 
tho most suleiidii manner, and blazmg wnth jewels, formed the 
SnS fiS Sh“ vas mounted on a milk white horse, which 
sK uKth pecuhar grace and dignity and in the whole 
of her statelj and noble ^mage you saw t(ie daughter of an 

'"‘Theia&f tho court, who rode beside her Majesty had 

s: AfciSrtfrtor ftL .«ok » 

me ma^imce qm inrlma was vet more imbouiided 

cloth of gold, rode on her Majesty s g . 

<,ud.t, of he, « of te S C • „ 

.teed wUjoh Uo mountol W ^ j, 

body, and was ^ ^ at largo expense for this 

having been P“re^cd ^y slow pace 

royal occasion. As t , stately neck, champed on 

of the procession, and, arctimg um j 

r redVhhght W^'^ofXch S 

hair, and on his to ^ ^ 

the severest criticism ° ^gh. On that 

may termed, of a tlrg grateful solicitude 

^rfsubl^t to show tomself sensible of the Ingh honour which 
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the Queen was confei-ring on him, and all the pride and satis- 
faction which became so gloiious a moment Yet, though 
neither eye noi feature betra^'cd aught but feelings which 
suited the occasion, some of the eaiTs pen^onal attendants re- 
marked that he was unusually pale, and they expressed to each 
other then fear that he was taking moie fatigue than consisted 
with his health. 

Varney followed close behind his master, as the principal 
esquire m waitmg, and had charge of his loidship’s black velvet 
bonnet, garnished nnth a clasp of diamonds and surmounted 
by a white plume He kept his eye constantly on his master , 
and, for reasons with which the leader is not unaquainted, 
was, among Leicester’s numerous dependants, the one who was 
most anxious that his lord’s strength and resolution should 
cairy him successfully through a day so agitatmg For, 
although Varney was one of the few — the very few — moral 
monsters who contrive to lull to sleep the remorse of their own 
bosoms, and are drugged mto moial insensibility by atheism, 
^ men m e^reme agony are lulled by opium, yet he knew 
breast of his patron there was already awakened 
the fire that is nevei quenched, and that his lord felt, amid all 
^^1 ^^Siiificence we have desciibed, the gnaiving 
01 tne worm that dieth not Still, hoivever, assured as Lord 
Leicester stood, by Varney’s own mteUigence, that his countess 
aboured under an mdisposition which formed an unanswerable 
apology to the Queen for her not appeanng at Kenilworth, 
tnere was httle danger, his wily retainer thought, that a man 
so ambitious would betray himself by giving way to any ex- 
ternal weakness J b b J J 


+1. male and female, who attended immediately upon 

tne biueens person were, of course, of the bravest and the fair- 
es the Mghest bom nobles and the wisest counsellors of that 
istmguisned reign, to repeat whose names were but to weary 
e reader Behmd came a long crowd of knights and gentle- 
men, ^hose rank and birth, however distmgnished, were thrown 
m sUade, ^ their persons mto the rear of a procession whose 
iront was or such august majesty 

Thus marslmUed, the cavalcade approached the Gallery 
ower, wmch formed, as we have often observed, the extreme 
barrier of the castle 

porter to step forward , but 
tne lubbard was so overwhelmed with confusion of spirit — the 
contents of one immense black-jack of double ale, which he 
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l„.l j«.t Jrank to SK J ear-SKy 

coufusetl the brain . ..Hyi, mi liis stouo seat, and 

(jarmiyit Mhieh wo cLowbero < islucb cauio not amiss 

Tho porter uttered a ^ ^ ^jJ^Slcah a sound douso 
into lus part, stated up \um 1 , Vj ,i liko a co.icb horse 

or two on each side of fuU career of 

imekcd by tlio spur, started „,t,vo nnminting on the part of 
his addn^ and b^ dint of , [rnmiitic intonation, a 

Rickio Sludge, delivered, in s ilm i^cr being to suppose 
speech which may bo o „ tbrom' who approached 

tfiat the brst hues wore addressed to ^ 

the gateway, the conclusion, a Heavenly vision, the 

upon sight of whom, as . ^,„„cd his keys, and gave 

gigantic wanlcr ‘IroPV^ ‘‘r the ’u-ht^aud all her magnificent 
oiKJii way to the goddess ot tuo hiqUu u 

‘ Wliat alir, wimt tunuoU, ''®,^“four°bomri* 

Stand laJk, mj or bc»a ' ^ Uints 

S.r^ I'm a warder l law 

My \oicc kcti^i ortlcr, ana m> emu b 

Yot soft — na) , atny — wbal v iblon ^ , 

What dainty enfold™ 

What lo\ cllest face, that lor ing r ^ 

Like brighlcil diamond *’ 

Dazzled and blind, mine olhee I fo^«. 

My clnb. uiy Ucy. i^^knee myJ.o»a_^o 


Elizabeth received .XmlirhA^'to tT x^mtal! 
Herculeire porteVj and, ® , ftom the top of which was 

passed through his wiirlike masio, which was rephed 

^ured a clamorous blast different points on 

to by other bands of stationed m the chose, 

the castle walls, and by vibrated on the echoes, 

while the tones of the one, m y Y g.om different 

were caught up and answered by new narmuuy 

quarters. , , c „„ whioh as if the work of 

Amidst these bursts of m^o. softened by 

enchantment, seemed now close at hand, now so y 

I gee Imitation o£ Gaacolsne. Note 16 
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distant space, now wailing so low and sweet as if that distence 
were gradually prolongef until only the last Imgeiing strains 
could reach the ear, Queen Elizabeth crossed the Gallery Tower, 
and came upon the long bridge which extended from thence to 
Mortimer’s Towei, and which was aheady as light as clay, so 
many torches had been fastened to the palisades on either sicie 
Most of the nobles here alighted, and sent their horses to the 
neighbouring viUage of Kenilworth, following the Queen on 
foot, as (hd the gentlemen who had stood m array to receive 

her ’at the Gallery Tower ^ 

On this occasion, as at different times durmg the eve^g, 
Raleigh addressed himself to Tressihan, and was not a little 
surprised at his va^e and unsatisfactory answers, which, 
jomed to his leavmg ^ apartment ivithout any assigned reason, 
appearmg m an undress when it was likely to be offensive to 
the Queen, and some other symptoms of irregulanty which he 
thought he discovered, led him to doubt whether his friend did 
not labour under some temporary derangement 

Meanwhile, the Queen had no sooner stepped on the bndge 
than a new spectacle was provided , for, as soon as the music 
gave signal tnat she was so far advanced, a raft, so disposed 
as to resemble a small floating island, fllummated by a great 
variety of torches, and surrounded by floatmg pagents formed 
to represent sea-horses, on which sat Tritons, Nereids, and 
other fribulous deities of the seas and nvers, made its appear- 
ance upon the lake, and, issuing from behmd a small heronry 
where it had been concealed, floated gently towards the farther 
end of the bridge 

On the islet appeared a beautiful woman, clad m a watchet- 
coloured silken mantle, bound with a broad girdle, inscnbed 
with characters like the phylacteries of the Hebrews Her feet 
and arms were bare, but her wrists and ankles were adorned 
with gold bracelets of uncommon size Amidst her long silky 
black hair she wore a crown or chaplet of artificial mistletoe, 
and bore m her hand a rod of ebony tipped with silver Two 
nymphs attended on her, dressed m the same antique and 
mystical guise 

The pageant was so well managed, that this Lady of the 
Floating Island, having performed her voyage with much 
picturesque effect, landed at Mortimer’s Tower, with her two 
attendants, just as Ehzaheth presented herself before that out- 
work. The stranger then, in a well-penned speech, announced 
herself as that ftmous Lady of the Lake, renowned m the 
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filones of King -Vrthur, mUo hml nuriod the youth of tho ro- 
doubTcd SiVliucolot. and mIio.o beauty had i)ro%ed oo m^er- 
fuTSh for the MiMlou. luul tho .pells of tho mighty Merlin 
Smeo tlmt mly licnod. she had re.iiaiiicd possessed of her 

caused her to ^ ,rr,Mter than nil the.e great names had 
crystal palace. But g hoiuu"o and duty to nelcomo 

eimroiLS, which hiko or land, co'ild a on courtesy, 

The (iueeii rccencd , thought thifkko had bo 

and mado answer in milk y, o famed a 

^1«‘-Vrr';ttr tm ‘*.11 bo glad at somo other time to 

ha%^o further coininuii.ng with you Urn ffo ‘-ramslhed, 

his dolphuL But 1 ^,ng chilled wth remaining 

prt 1.1 tho absenco f fy'Xch ho was not friendly, having 
immersed in an having, like the porter, 

never got his speech by ^ i nnpudonce, tear- 

tho advantage of a prompto , p , pccs 1 ho was none of 

mg olTh.s v.mrd, imd sweani g. 

Anon or Onou cither, ^“‘'^‘,/from morning tiU midnight, 

been drinking her ..dcome to Komlworth 

and was como to bid her lieartuy woiuu 

'’“ta „pr«.d, W.d buffoofcy jt7X“Cen 

ably belter than the tel *1*'^,''“ At he bad made the 

' s';tib&dbS that day 
d.lpSrte“adl"taA »«“« '"‘I- “ 

“^U tbe“™ JT'lhat the ««««»''“ “tXwTtS' ™d 

StSdehamber door, 
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burning darts, tbe gleams of stars coiuscant, 
the sti earns and bail of fiery sparks, lightnings of Avildfire, and 
fligbt-shot of thunderbolts, with contmuance, tenoi, and vehe- 
mency, that the heavens thimdeied, the waters surged, and the 
earth shook, and foi my part, haidy as I am, it made me very 
vengeably a&aid.’ ^ 


^ See Festivities at Kenilworth Note 16 
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Nay, ifl matter for the month of March, 

■When harea are maddest. Either apeak m reason, 

Giving cold argument the wall of paasion, 

Or I break up the court. 

BEAiniONT AND FlETOHBE. 

’ T ifl by no means our purpose to detail minutely all the 
princely festivities of Kenilworth, after the fashion of 
- Master Eobert Laneham, whom we quoted in the con- 
sion of the l^t chapter It is sufficient to say that, under 
charge of the splendid fireworks, which we have borrowed 
neham’s eloquence to describe, the Queen entered the base- 
irt of Kenilworth, through Mortimer’s Tower, and moving on 
rough pageants of heathen gods and heroes of antiquity, who 
ered gifts and compliments on the bended knee, at length 
md her way to the great hall of the castle, gorgeously hung 
• her reception with the richest silken tapestry, misty with 
rfiimes, and soundmg to strains of soft and dehcious music, 
om the highly carved oaken roof hung a superb chandeher of 
It bronze, formed like a spread ea^e, whose outstretched 
ngs supported three male and three female figures, grasping 
pair of branches m each hand. The hall was thus illu min ated 
■ twenty-four torches of wax. At the upper end of tho 
lendid apartment was a state canopy, overshadowing a royal 
rone, and beside it was a door, which opened to a long suite 
apartments, decorated with the utmost magnificence for the 
seen and her ladies, whenever it should be her pleasure to be 
ivate. 

The Earl of Leicester having handed the Queen np to her 
irone and seated her there, knelt down before her, and kiss- 
g the baud winch she held out, with an air in which romantic 
id respectful gallantry was happily mmgled with the air of 
yal devotion, he thanked her, m terms of the deepest CTati- 
ide, for the lughe.st honour which a sovereign could render to 
subject. So handsome did he look when kneelmg before her, 
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that Elizabeth was tempted to pioloug tlio scene a little longer 
than thcie was, stiiotly speaking, necessity loi , and ere she 
raised him, she passed hei luind over his head, so near as 
almost to touch his long ciulcd and peil’uined hair, and with a 
movement of fondness, that seemed to intimate she ivould, it 
she daied, have made the motion a slight caies^ ‘ 

She at length laiscd him , and, standing be-jide the throne, he 
explained to her the vaiious prepaiations which bad been made 
for hei amusement and accommodation, all of uhich received 
hei prompt and giacious appiohation The eail then prayed 
her Majesty for permission that ho himself, and the nobles 
who had been in attendance upon hei duiing the journey, 
might retiie for a few mmutes, and put themselves into a guise 
moie fittmg foi dutiful attendance, duiiiig which space, those 
gentlemen of Avoiship (pointing to Varney, Blount, Tressiliau, 
and otheis), who had already put themselves into fresh attire, 
would have the honour of keeping hei piesenco-chamber 

‘ Be it so, my lord,’ answeied the Queen , ‘ you could manage 
a theatre well, who can thus command a double set of actors 
For ourselves, we wiU leceive youi courtesies this evemng but 
clownishly, since it is not our pui-pose to change our ricbng 
attire, bemg m effect somethmg fatigued with a journey which 
the concourse of our good people hath rendered sIoav, though 
the love they have shown our pei’son hath, at the same time, 
made it dehghtful ’ 

Leicester, havmg received this permission, retired accord- 
j^glyj and was followed by those nobles who had attended the 
Queen to Kenilworth m person The gentlemen Avho had pre- 
ceded them, and were of course diessed for the solemmty, 
lemamed m attendance But bemg most of them of rathei in- 
lenor r^k, they remained at an ai^ul distance from the throne 
wlucn Em^eth occupied The Queen’s sharp eye soon dis- 
tmguished Baleigh amongst them, Avith one or two others Avho 
were personally known to hei, and she instantly made them a 
sign to approach, and accosted them very graciously Baleigh, 
m particular, the adventure of whose cloak, as AveU as the 
incident of the verses, remamed on her mmd, Avas very gra- 
ciously received , and to him she most frequently apphed for 
mtormation concemmg the names and rank of those who were 
m presence These he communicated concisely, and not Avith- 
out some traits of humorous satire, by which Ehzabeth seemed 
much amused . ‘ And who is yonder clownish fellow ? ’ she said, 

^ See EUzabeta and Leicester Note 17 
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looking at Tressiban, whose soiled dress on this occasion greatly 

our Grace,’ rephed Raleigh , 

‘T St have gueied that from his careless garb, said 
Ehlbeth ‘I have known some poets so thoughfless as to 

hav?b^n"’wC|ie dazzled both their eyes 

«tei tw d«v.:ay 

fehow-s name, and you odjr told “eternal re- 

h,s Mend 

e„n.»c. 

far to exculpato his fair and „ Leicester's man, I 

1mm, or whatever Ins name is - my Lord ot Leicester s man, 

breeding winch came m place of ik otbor ‘I 

The Queen turned her eyes . Tressihan, who is 

doubt,’ she said. what presence he was 

too learned, 1 warrant Geofirey Chaucer 

to appear in, ^y be "f jTot the wisest men. I 

says wittily, the ivisest clerks yarlet L doubt 

remember that Varney is a smooth-ton^ no 

this fan: runaway hath had r^ons for „™ro how little ho 
To this Raleigh durst make ‘^7“ Ouern’s 

should benefit -rressUian by ‘=°“*^,^'tlioli whetheT 
ments, and not at all certain, on the ^ sliould nut 

tb.nBttot could toM 

an end at once by her au . ^ jtsed into unavailing 

seom^ to hun Tr^iha^ g reflections passed through 
and distrcMing Pf'tiuacity Je tton “ ^ Leicester, 

Ins active brain, the anil of the nobles nho 

accompanied by several of his Kinsme 

S»r 


\oi*. xii — -- 
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of silver, ^Yhlch was shown at fcho slashed part of the middh 
thigh , his doublet of cloth ot silver, the close jorkiu of white 
velvet, embioidered ivith silver and seed-pearl, his girdle and 
the scahhaid of his swoid of white velvet with golden bucldes, 
his poniard and swoid hilted and luoiiuted with gold , and over 
all, a iich loose lobe ot white satin, with a border of golden 
embroidery a foot in bieadth The collai of the Garter, and 
the azuie Garter itself around his knee, completed the appoint- 
ments of the Earl of Leicester, which were so well matched 
by his fair statuic, giaceful gesture, fine proportion of body, 
and handsome countenance, that at that moment he was ad- 
mitted by all who saw him as the goodliest peison whom they 
had evei looked upon Sussex and the other nobles were also 
richly attiied , but, m point of splendour and giacefulness of 
mien, Leicestei fai exceeded them all 
Elizabeth received him with great complacency. ‘ We have 
one piece of loyal justice,’ she said, ‘ to attend to It is a piece 
of justice, too, which mterests us as a woman, as well as in 
the charactei of mother and guarchan of the English people ’ 

An involuntary shudder came over Leicester, as he bowed 
low, expressive of his readiness to receive hei royal commands , 
^d a similar cold fit came over Varney, whose eyes (seldom 
durmg that evenmg removed firom his patron) instantly per- 
emved, horn the change m his looks, shght as that was, of 
wnat the Queen was spealong But Leicester had ivrought 
ins resolution up to the pomt which, in his crooked pohey, he 
juaged necessary, and when Ehzabeth added — ‘It is of the 
matter oiV^ney and Tiessihan we speak is the lady here, 
my ora? His answer w^as ready — ‘Gracious madam, she is 


' Our 


Ipizabeth bent her brows and compressed her bps 
or ^ers were stnet and positive, my lord,’ was her answer- 

And should have been obeyed, good my liege,’ replied 
Eeicestw, had^they been expressed m the form of the hghtest 
wish ±}ut — Vmiey, step forward — this gentleman ivill inform 
your Oraee of the cause why the lady (he could not force his 
rebelhous tongue to utter the words ‘his wife’) cannot attend 
on your royal presence ’ 

ho ^vanced, and pleaded with readiness, what indeed 

olfh J absolute incapacity of the party (for 

to TOrt m'her &ace “ presence, term her ta mfe) 

Here,’ said he, ‘are attestations from almost learned 
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Bhvaician, whose skiU and honour are well ^own to my ^od 
?iord of Leicester and from an honest and (tovout Protestimt, 
a man of credit and substance, one Anthony 

m whoso house she is-at present bestowed, t^t she now 
labours under an illness which altogether unfits her for sue 
a joiSiey betweet this castle and the neighbourhood of 

tie melter,' aid the (!««», ‘he c_e*. 

™petly for yoor situeM, tie rather that J"" ^ 

S.°; We “7^/»lKA“e™“'*aSreS: 

control sickness, with which ®eom in j 

roay e.t, hy .e^e» f “Ae 

;'SySlrwrLtK.tder h^W, eed U.. ge»U.».a » 

ivho^ house she r* 80j^^^^^ d, 

‘ Under yo;u Majesty s tavour, sm practised on 

in his alarm for the conseciwence of own promise to 

the Queen, forgettmg, lu part at imt, p 

Am^ “^ih^J^rd of Leicester’s 

‘ How, sir 1 ’ said the Queen Li our pres- 

veracity! But you shall have against the 

ence toe mean^t of ^ ^ -wu against the most fiivoured, 
proudest, and the leart known ga , goeak not 

L«t..e you .lad A«-S^ryeC,'5ah..d, 

thTreSifol^aad eay ™.f"ll? -f ?»« “"PeS" 

truto of them, and ®^o®^d aU its consequences 

As the Queen spoke, his P/°““® and while it 

rushed on toe mmd of th® ^ pronounce that a falsehood 

controlled his natural indhnaUon W pro untrue, 

r^hich he knew from the evident of Im 
cave an mdeoision and irresolution to pp 

utter^c^ which mode stro^ly He turned the 

lizabeth, as well as o jdiot, incapable ot 

^^^ehln^fthlr ’contents. The Queen’s impatience began 
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to become visible ‘You are a scliolar, sir/ she said, ‘and of 
some note, as I have heaid , yefc you seem wondrous slow in 

reading text-hand How say you, aie these certificates true 
01 nor 

Madam, said Pressihan, with obvious embarrassment and 
liesitation, anxious to avoid admitting evidence which he might 
a erwarcLs have reason to confute, yet equally desirous to keep 
IS word to Amy, and to give her, as lie had promised, space 
0 plead her oivn cause in hei own way — * madam — madam, 
youi brace calls on me to admit evidence winch ought to be 

defence upon it ’ 

+1-.0 n -‘-^sssihan, thou art ciitical as well as poetical,’ said 
bending on him a blow of displeasure, ‘methinks 
fia-ri ^4- being produced m the presence of the noble 

nrvr>ooi°a + castle pertains, and his lionoui being 

^ as the guarantee of then authenticity, might be 

y caough for thee But since thou lists to be so formal 

Lord of Leicester, for the affair be- 
(these words, though spoken at landom, thrilled 

reply preventing Leicester — ‘ So please 
knows Mastm- of Oxford, who is here in presence, 

The Earl nf ^ Foster s hand and his character ’ 

than oncP nnthrift, whom Foster had more 

acknowledged nn loans on usunous interest, 

and indenendenf hnn as a wealthy 

and verified the supposed to be worth much money, 

handwriting 

‘ AImco, metSiks^is ^ certificate ? ' said the ^ueen 

he remembered P^siAan (not the less wilhngly that 

his present testimom^^^^i,?^^ Say’s Court, and thought that 
Earl of Sussex and°hi^?^f^^ Ratify Leicester, and mortify the 
once consulted wi+fi Tl acknowledged he had more than 

of exSlX^i of him as a man 

altogether m ram huMen acquirements, though not 

inX. LoS rT" The Es.vl of knt- 

Kutlaud nert sant' h7<i and the old Countese of 

And now. I trust. Master 'Jhess, hat tffmate Pended.' 
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j i-x. n„nar. ‘ "Wa Will do soHiethinc ere the night is older 
S'TitSs.,Hugr5oWt<, theLtok. Yon hnvedono 
TOSdStosometlnnB mote then boldly, but „e were no wo^ 
ff we not compassion for the wounds which true love d^ , 
sTwIfo^ve your audacity, and vour uncl^nsed boots mthal, 
which h^e wellnigh overpowered my Lord of Leicester s pe 

^^spoke Elizabeth, whose mcety of "XmaS! 

charaotenstics of her orgamsaluon. as ®'PP^ chL^e against 
when she expeUed Essex from her presence on 
K Lite s^ar to that which she now expressed against those 

B^Wian had by this tame sJ 

M he had tib fet bo^ , ^ ^ Larray agamst the evidence of 

LtS .r'foiKW- 

wo^mL’^he Ld, ‘ “ ^^"you'bL"yooSto1iaTO 

we must aK pl^ gr^t me on hours’ mterval, and 

£ Spw Wy“ to «“w J1 uteato m Onfotdah.,., utoiblBe 

asheUl’ -RiwAlieth who was startled at 

‘Let go my tom, Bir I to fear 

his vehemence, though Ae tm knave, my godsou 

‘ The Mow must he dis^'^ught ,^t , 

Harrmgton, must have ^ m stouge m the vehe 

And yet. hy this light, |^|?Lhau , what Lit thou do if, 
mence of his demand opeai^ Vinurs. thou caust not con- 
at the end of th^e four "eut^, dbess 1 ’ 

fate a fact so ^lemuly F°ved as ^ answered Tressdian 

‘ I will lav down my head oa tb® bto^ a _ t’stliko 

‘Psha^^ephed the Queen Gods ‘>6^ 

a fool What hef^ falls m ^^oo^^ji^atgenso to understand 
English law 1 lask thee,mim luiprobable attempt of 

mo -wilt thou, if tbou Shalt fail mthB i^ thou dost 

thme, render me a good and sufficient reason uy 

undertake ifJ’ l,oa,tated because he feltcon- 

vineed that i 
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reconciled to her husband, ho would in that case do hertlie worst 
of offices by again lipping up tho whole circumstances before 
Ehzabeth, and showing how that wise and jealous xjrincess had 
been imposed upon by false testimonials The consciousncs^^ or 
this dilemma renewed hisexticme cmbaruissment of look, voice, 
and manner , he hesitated, looked down, and on the Queen 
repeating her question with a stern voice and Hashing eye, he 
admitted with falteiing woids, ‘That it might be — he could 
not positively — that is, in certain events — exxilain the reasons 
and grounds on which he acted, b 

‘ Now, by the soul of King Henry,’ said the Queen, ‘ this is 
either moonsti uck madness or very knavery I Seest 
Raleigh, thy friend is far too Pindaric for this presence Have 
him away, and make us quit of him, or it shall be the worse for 
him, for his flights are too imbi idled for aii}^ place but Par- 
nassus or St Luke’s Hospital But come back instantly thyself, 
when he IS placed under httmg restraint We wish we had seen 

the beauty which could make such havoc in a wise man’s brain 
Tiessilian was again endeavounng to address the Queen, 
when Raleigh, in obedience to the order she had received, inter- 
fered, and, with Blount’s assistance, half-led, half-forced him 
out of the presence-chamber, where he himself indeed began to 
thmk his appearance did his cause more harm than good 
When they had attained the ante-chambei, Raleigh entreated 
Blount to see Tressilian safely conducted into the apartments 
allotted to the Earl of Sussex’s followers, and, if necessary, rec- 
ommended that a guard should be mounted on him 

‘This extravagant passion,’ he said, ‘and, as it would seem, 
the news of the lady’s illness, has utterly wrecked his excellent 
judgment But it will pass away if he be kept quiet Only 
let him break forth agam at no rate , for he is already far m 
her Highness’s displeasure, and Should she be agam provoked, 
she wm find for him a worse place of confinement and sterner 
keepers ’ 

‘I judged as much as that he was mad,’ said Nicholas Blount, 
lookmg down upon his own crimson stockings and yellow roses, 

‘ whenever I saw him wearing yonder damned boots, which stunk 
so m her nostnls I will but see him stowed, and be back with 
you presently But, Walter, did the Queen ask who I was"? 
Methought she glanced an eye at me ’ 

‘ Twenty — twenty eye-glances she sent, and I told her all 

how thou wert a brave soldier, and a But, for God’s sake, • 

get off Tressihan ' ’ 
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C T 11 T ixnll ’ said Blouut , ‘ but metbinks this court- 

„ "WTiat besides, dearest Walter ] v „ 

"Sut Irther 

g".dw; L £ «o — is s 

procure the help sympathy of 

the tune for ^hicb he bad pledeed PuvnTnstances to 

.f si.s»-s ,L« 

^ apartment At lMt,howeve|^ bestowed one or 

fairly deported m on the boots, which, m 

two hea^ kichs, “ considered as a strong 

his lately n^r^end’s malady, he contented 

symptom, if not the <^“86, of “ r lopiop^ the door on the 
himself with the ™®^iUnt and dimnterested efforts 

unfortunate Tressihan, 1^^°®® ingratitude thus 

to saye a female who had soyereign, 

terminated, for the Pjesentjin ^ Ijttle better than 

and the conviotion of his friends that he was uttio uc 

a madman. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


The \vise3t sovereigns err like pnvato men, 

And royal hand has sometimes laid the sword 
Of chivalry upon a worthless shoulder, 

^VTiich bettei had been branded by the hangman. 

What then ? Kings do their best , and they and we 
Must answer for the intent, and not the event. 

OUL Play. 

‘ ^ T is a melanclioly matter,’ said the Queen, when Tressilian 
I was withdrawn, ‘ to see a wise and learned man’s wit thus 
JL pitifully unsettled Yet this public display of his imper- 
fection of hram plainly shows ns that his supposed injury and 
accusation were fruitless , and therefore, my Lord of Leicester, 
we remember your suit formerly made to us m behalf of your 
faithful servant Varney, whose good gifts and fidelity, as they 
are useful to you, ought to have due reward from us, knoivmg 
well that your lordship, and all you have, are so earnestly 
devoted to our service And we render Varney the honour 
more especially that we are a guest, and we fear a chargeable and 
troublesome one, under your lordship’s roof, and also for the 
satisfaction of the good old knight of Levon, Sir Hugh Bohsart, 
whose daughter he hath married , and we trust 5ie especial 
mark of grace which we are about to confer may reconcile him 
to his son-m-law Your sword, my Lord of Leicester ’ 

The earl unbuckled his sword, and, taking it by the pomt, 
presented on bending knee the hilt to Ebzahetk 

She took it slowly, drew it from the scabbard, and while the 
ladies who stood around turned away their eyes with real or 
affected shuddering, she noted with a curious eye the high 
pohsh and nch damasked ornaments upon the ghttenng blade 
‘ Had I been a man,’ she said, ‘ methinks none of my an- 
cestors would have loved a good sword better As it is with 
me, I like to look on one, and could, like the friry of whom I 
have read m some Italian rhymes — were my godson Harrington 
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here, he could tell me the passage ‘ — even tnm my hair and 
arrange my head gear in such a steel mirror as this is. Richard 
Varuey, come forth and kneel down. In the name of God 
and St George, wo dub thee knight ! Be faithful, brave, and 
fortunate. An^ Sir Richard Varney ’ 

Varney arose and retired, making a deep obeisance to the 
sovereign who had done him so much honour 

‘The buckling of the spur, and what other ntes remam,’ 
said the Queen, ‘may bo finished to morrow in the chapel, for 
we mtend Sir Richard Vamoy a companion m his honours 
And as we must not be partial in confemng such distmction, 
we mean on this matter to confer with our cousin of Sussex.' 

That noble earl, who, smce his arrival at Kenilworth, and 
indeed smce the commencement of this progress, had found 
himself m a subordinate situation to Leicester, was now wear- 
mg a heavy cloud on his brow — a circumstance which had not 
escaped the Queen, who hoped to appease his discontent, and 
to follow out her system of balancing policy, by a mark of 
peculiar favour, the more gratifymg as it was tendered at a 
moment when his nval’s triumph appeared to be complete. 

At the summons of Queen Elisabeth, Sussex hastily ap- 
proached her person , and being asked on whioh of his followers, 
being a gentleman and of ment, he would wish the honour of 
knighthood to be conferred, he answered, with more smeenty 
than pohoy, that he would have ventured to speak for Treasihan, 
to whom ne conceived he owed his own life, and who was a dis 
tmgnished soldier and scholar, besides a man of unstamed 

hnea^e, ‘ only,’ he said, ‘ he feared the events of that mght ’ 

and then he stopped 

‘ I am glad your lordship is thus considerate,’ said Elizabeth , 

‘ the events of this mght would make us, m the eyes of our 
subjects, as mad as this poor bram sick gentleman himself — 
for we asenbe his conduct to no mahee — should we choose this 
moment to do him grace.’ 

‘ In that case,’ said the Earl of Sussex, somewhat discounte- 
nanced, ‘ your Majesty wiU allow me to name my master of the 
horse, Master Nicholas Blount, a gentleman of fair estate and 
ancient name, who Vmji served your Majesty both m Scotland 
and Ireland, and brought away bloody marks on his person, all 
honourably taken and requitei’ 

The Queen could not help shruggmg her shoulders shehtly 
even at this second suggestion , and the Duohess of Ruuand, 


‘ See Italian Poetry Note 18 
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wlio read in the Queen’s manner that she bad expected Sussex 
would have named llaleigh, and ihub would have enabled ber 
to "ratify her oivu wish while she hououied his recommenua- 
tiom only waited the Ciueeii’s assent to what he had proposed, 
and then said, that she hoped, since these two hi"h nobles bad 
been each pcimitted to suggest a candidate for the honours o 
chivahy, she, in behalf of the ladies in piesence, might ave a 

similar indulgence , i. j +bA 

‘I were no woman to refuse you such a boon, saiQ mo 


Queen, smiling , ^ 

‘Then,’ puisued the duchess, ‘in the name of these lair 
ladies present, I request your Majesty to confer the ranb o 
knighthood on Walter E-aleigh, whose birth, deeds of arms, an 
promptitude to serve our sex with swoid or pen, deserve sue 

distinction from us alL’ , , 

‘Gramercy, fair ladies,’ said Elizabeth, smiling, your boo 
IS granted, and the gentle squire Lack- Cloak shall become t e 
good ^ght Lack-Cloak at your desire^ Let the two aspirants 

for the honour of chivaby step forward ’ ^ i v, 

Blount wa^ not as yet returned from seeing Tressihan, as be 
conceived, safely disposed of, but llaleigh came forth, ^d, 
kneehng down, received at the hand of the Vugin Queen that 
title of honoui, which was never conferred on a more distin- 
guished or more illustrious object , 

Shortly afterwards, Nicholas Blount enteied, and, hastily 
apprised by Sussex, who met him at the dooi of the hall, ot 
the Queen’s gracious purpose regaidmg him, he was desired to 
advance towards the wone It is a sight sometimes seen, and 
it is both ludicrous and pitiable, when an honest man of plain 
common sense is surprised, by the coquetry of a pretty woman 
or any other cause, mto those frivolous fopperies which only sit 
well upon the youthful, the gay, and those to whom long practice 
has rendered them a second nature Poor Blount was m this 
situation. His head was already giddy from a consciousness 
of unusual finery, and the supposed necessity of suiting his 
manners to the gaiety of his dress , and now this sudden view 
of promotion altogether completed the conquest of the newly 
inhaled spirit of foppery over his natural disposition, and con- 
verted a plam, honest, awkward man mto a coxcomb of a new 
and most ridiculous kind 

The kmght- expectant advanced up the hall, the whole length 
of which he had unfortunately to traverse, turmng out his toes 
with so much zeal that he presented his leg at every step with 
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.u ho.d ;.de n”:Va“ed 

faaluoned table bmfo ^Mtb +f, this unhappy amble , 

The rest of \m mt fear and self satisfaction 

and the £1 {^jiculous^that Leicester’s friends did not 
was so unutterably „f Sussex’s partizans were 

suppress a titter, in to eat their nails with 

unable to resist jouunm ,-o. . patience, and could not 

mortification Sussex bimse f thee 1 const 

forbear whispering into *0 ^ ^ mterjection which 

thou not walk hko a man an ^ glance at his 

only made honest restored his sdf confidence, 

yellow roses and cnnmon stoctan^ 1 r 

when on he went at the Blount the honour of kmght- 

The Queen conferred on P°P^ , . e_ That wise pnncess 

hood with a marked sense 0 circumspection 

was fiiUy awore 0 ^ fbe prop y honour, which the 

and economy m throne, distributed with an 

Stewarts, who sucKreeded to j^mished their value 

imprudent hberahty which gr ^ than she turned to 

Bloart h«d «» «»»?' T»?oC "oS "V *» •*>d| 

the Dutchess of Rutland. those proud things in doublet 
Rutland, is sharper than thre^ kmght^ thme is the 

and hose. Seest thou, out of ^ t upon 1 ’ 
only true metal to stamp chiv y g^end of my Lord of 

4r Varney, smdy-^e 

Leicester — surely he has a smooth tongue, re- 

‘ Varney has a sly ooontenanw ^ ^ t,^t the 

phed the Queen. I f^ My^ Lord of Sussex must 

promise was of ancient ^mmend to us first a 

Lve lost his own wits, f clownish fool like this other 

madman like Tressihan and then a 

fellow I prot&t, f^otland, wh^^^ scaldmg porridge 
before me mopping and “owng m t£e 

m hifl mouth, r had much ^^do to loroear 

pate, mstead of stnkmg his ^ accolade,’ said the duchess , 
‘ Yom ^ collar-bone, 

‘ we who stood behmd heard r fgft jt.’ 

and the poor mm fidgeted Queen, laughing , ‘ but 

‘I could not help wench, sai ^ Ireland or Scotland, 
we wiU have tlm same Sm Nio o ^ chevaher , he may 

or somewhere, to nd our court 0 , ^ preposterous ass m a 

he a good soldira m’ the field, thougn a pioi- 

banqueting haU.’ 
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The disconrse became then more general, and soon after 
there ’.vas a summons to the banquet 

In order to obey this signal, the comiuny were under the 
necessity oi crocsing the inner court of the cattle, that they 
might reach the new buildings, containing the large banquetm^- 
room, m which preparations for aupper were made upon a scale 
of profuse magnificence corresponding to the occasiom 
The lEery cupboards were loaded with plate of the richest 
description, and the most varied 5 some articles tasteful, some 
perhaps grotesque, m the invention and decoration, but all 
gorgeously magnificent, both from the richness of the work 
and value of the material Thus the chief table was adorned 
by a salt, ship-fashion, made of mother-of-pearl, garnished with 
silver and divers warlike ensigns, and other ornaments, an- 
chors, sails, and sixteen pieces of ordnance It bore a figure or 
Fortime, placed on a globe, with a flag m her hand- Another 
salt was fashioned of silver, in the form of a swan in full saiL 
T^t chivalry might not be omitted amid this ^lendour, a 
silver St George was presented, mounted and equipped m the 
usual feshion in which he bestrides the dragon. Tne figures 
were moulded to be m some sort usefiiL The horse’s tail was 
managed to hold a case of kmves, while the breast of the dragon 
presented a similar accommodation for oyster knives.^ 

In the course of the passage ficom the haU of reception 
to the banquetmg-room, and especially in the courtyard, the 
new-made knights were assailed by the heralds, pursuivants, nun- 
strels, etc , with the usual cry of ‘ Lay gesse — largesse, cheialiers 
trh hardis r an ancient invocation, mtended to awaken the 
bounty of the acolytes of chivalry towards those whose busi- 
ness it was to register their armorial bearings, and celebrate the 
deeds by which they were illustrated The call was, of course, 
hberally and courteously answered by those to whom it was 
addressed Varney gave his largesse with an affectation of 
complaisance and humility Ealeigh bestowed his with the 
giaceful ease peculiar to one who l^s attained his own place, 
and is femdiar vyith its dignity Honest Blount gave what his 
^ilor had left him of his half-year’s rent, dropping some pieces 

^ hurry, then stooping down to look for them, and then 
uistnbuting them amongst the various claimants with the 
anxious ffce and mien of the parish beadle dividing a dole 
among paupers. 

These don ations were accepted with the usual clamour and 

‘ See FurnJtare of KenUwortli. Note 19 
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vivats of applause common on such occasions , but, as the parties 
gratified were chiefly dependants of Lord Leicester, it was Var- 
ney whose name was repeated with the loudest acclamations. 
Lamhoume, especially, diatmguished himself hy his vocifera 
tions of ‘Long life to Sir Richard Varney 1 Health and 
honour to Sir Richard’ Ne\er was a more worthy kmght 

dubbed ! ’ then, suddenly sinking his voice, he added — 

‘ smce the valiant Sir Pandarus of Troy ’ — a wmding-up of his 
clamorous applause which set all men a laughing who were 
withm hearmg of it. 

It IS unnecessary to say an^hing farther of the festivities of 
the everung, which were so bnliiant m themselves, and received 
ivith such obvious and ivilhug satisfaction by the Queen, that 
Leicester retired to his own apartment with all the giddy 
raptures of successful ambition. Varney, who had changed his 
splendid attire, and now waited on his patron in a very modest 
and plain undress, attended to do the honours of the earl’s 
coucher 

‘Howl Sir Richard,’ said Leicester, smding, ‘your new rank 
scarce suits the humility of this attendance.’ 

‘I would disown that rank, my lord,’ said Varney, ‘could I 
think it was to remove mo to a distance from your lordship’s 
person ’ 

‘ Thou art a grateful fellow,’ said Leicester , ‘ but I must not 
allow you to do what would abate you m the opuuon of others.’ 

T’^ile thus speakmg, he stdl accepted, without hesitation, 
the offices about his person, which the new made kmght seemed 
to render as eagerly as if he hod really felt, in discharging the 
tasln that pleasure winch his words expressed. 

‘I am not afraid of men’s misconstruction,’ he said, m answer 
to Leicester’s remark, ‘smce there is not — penmt me to undo 
the collar — a man within the castle who does not expect very 
soon to see persons of a rank fiir superior to that which, W 
your goodness, I now hold, rendermg the duties of the bed- 
chamber to you, and accounting it an honour ’ 

‘ It might, mdeei so have been,’ said the earl, with an m- 
voluntary sigh, and then presently added, ‘My gown, Varney 
— I will look out on the night. Is not the moon near to the 
fulll' 

‘I thin k so, my lord, accordmg to the calendar,’ answered 
Varney 

There was an abutting wmdow, which opened on a small 
projeotmg balcony of stone, ^ttlemeuted as is usual m Gothic 
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castles The earl undid the lattice, and stopped out into the 
open air The station he had cho-bcn conunanded an extensive 
view of the lake and woodlands beyond, where the bright moon- 
light rested on the cleai blue wateii> and the distant masses 
of oak and elm tices The iiioon lode high in the heavens, 
attended by thousands and thousands of inferior luinmaries 
All seemed already to be hushed in the nether world, except- 
ing occasionally the voice of the ivatcb, foi the yeomen of 
the guard peifoimod that duty wherevei the Queen was pres- 
ent in person, and the distant baying of the hounds, dis- 
turbed by the preparations amongst the grooms and prickers 
foi a magnificent himt, which was to be the amusement of the 
next day 

Leicester looked out on the blue arch of heaven, wth 
gestures and a countenance expressive of anxious exultation, 
while Varney, who remamed withm the darkened apartment, 
could, himself unnoticed, wath a seciet satisfaction, see his 
patron stretch his hands ivith earnest gesticulation towaids the 
heavenly bodies 

‘ Ye distant orbs of living fire,' so ran the muttered invoca- 
tion of the ambitious earl, ‘ye are silent while you wheel 
your mystic rounds, but Wisdom has given, to you a voice. 
Tell me, then, to what end is my high course destmed * Shall 
the greatness to which I have aspired be bright, pre-eminent, 
and stable as your own , or am I but doomed to draw a bnef 
and ghttermg train along the nightly darkness, and then to sink 
down to earth, hke the base refuse of those artificial fires with 
which men emulate your rays ? ’ 

He looked on the heavens in profound sdence for a mmute 
or two longer, and then agam stepped into the apartment, where 
y amey seemed to have been engaged m puttmg the earl's 
jewels mto a casket 

j ‘ What said Alasco of my horoscope 1 ' demanded Leicester 
‘ You already told me, but it has escaped me, for I think but 
hghtly of that art ’ 

‘Many learned and great men have thought otherwise,' said 
y amey , ‘ and, not to flatter your lordship, my own opinion 
leans that way ’ 

-^y> Saul among the prophets ! ' said Leicester ‘ I thought 
thou wert sceptical in all such matters as thou couldst neither 
see, hear, smell, taste, or touch, and that thy behef was limited 
by thy senses ’ 

Perhaps, my lord,' said Varney, ‘I may be misled on the 
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present occasion by my wish to find tbe predictions of astrology 
true Alasco says that your favourite planet is culminating, 
and that the adverse influence — he would not use a plainer 
term — though not overcome, was evidently combust, I think 
he said, or retrograda’ 

‘ It is even so,’ said Leicester, looking at an abstract of 
astrological calculations which he had m his hand ‘ the 
stronger influence will prevail, and, as I think, the evd hour 
pass away Lend me your hand, Sir Richard, to doff my 
gown , and remam an instant, if it is not too burdensome to 
your kmghthood^ while I compose myself to sleep I beheve 
the bustle of this day has fevered my blood, for it streams 
through my veins like a current of molten lead — remam an 
instant, I pray yon I would fiiin feel my eyes heavy ere I 
closed them.’ 

Varney oflhnously assisted his lord to bed, and placed a 
massive silver mght-lamp, with a short sword, on a marble 
fable which stood close by the head of the conch. Either m 
order to avoid the hght of the lamp, or to hide his countenance 
&om Varney, I^icestar drew the curtain, heavy ivith entwmed 
sdk and gold, so as completely to shade his fiice. Varney took 
a seat near the bed, but with his back towards his master, as if 
to mtunate that he was not watching him, and quietly waited 
till Leicester Vinnaplf led the way to the topic by which his 
mmd was engrossed. 

‘ And so, Varney,’ said the earl, after waatmg m vam till his 
dependant should commence the conversation, ‘ men talk of the 
Queen’s &vour towards me 1 ’ 

‘ Ay, my good lord,’ said Varney , ‘ of what can they else, 
smce it IS so strongly manifested ? ^ 

‘ She IS mdeed my good and gracious mistress, ’ said Leicester, 
after another pause , ‘ but it is written, “Put not thy trust m 
princes.’” 

‘A good sentence and a true,’ said Varney, ‘unless you can 
umte Qieu: mterest with yours so absolutely that they must 
needs sit on your wnst like hooded hawks.’ 

‘I know what thou meanest,’ said Leicester, impatiently, 

‘ though thou art to mght so pmdentinlly careful of what thou 
sayest to me. Thou wouldst mtunate, I might marry the Queen 
if I would?’ ^ 

‘ It 18 your speech, my lord, not mme,' answered Varney , 
‘but whosesoever be the speech, it is the thoimht of nmety- 
mne out of on hundred meu throughout broaa England ’ 
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‘Ay, but,’ said Loieeaior, hnu'elf iii bE bed, ‘tlit) 

buucbcdth man knou', better d’hou, lor example, kiiu'iVCat 
the ob^.taele that cannot be overlcaijcd.' 

‘Itmiifat, my lonb d the .-.peak true/ caid Varno), 

composedly 

‘ What ’ talk’st thou of tlitm,' ^aid Lucoter, ‘ that beliovcat 
not m them oi in au-'lit eKe t ’ 

‘ You mistake, in} lord, under your /(raenuH mirdon,’ t'aid 
Varney * I believe in many things tluit jjrediel the future. 1 
believe, if sbouera lall in April, that ue ^hall have lio\ver» in 
May, that if the sun jhine^j, grain will ripen, and I bcdieve 
in much natural philosophy to the '^anie ellet t, tvhich, if the 
stars swear to me, 1 will say the stars speak the truth .Vnd m 
like maimer, I will not disbelieve that which I ^ee wished for 
and expected on earth, solel} becau-'C the astrologers have read 
it m the heavens ’ 

‘ Thou art nght,' said Leicester, again to'^sing Imn^elf on his 
couch — ‘earth does wish tor it 1 ha%e laid advices from the 
Reformed Churches of Germany, from the Low Countnes, from 
Switzerland, urging this iu, a point on wlueh Europe’s safety 
depends France will not oppose it. The ruhng party m 
Scotland look to it as their best ‘■ecurity Spam fears it, but 
cannot prevent it And }et thou knoweot it is impossible.’ 

‘ I knowr not that, my lord,’ said Varney ‘ the countess is 
indisposed ’ 

‘Villain > ’ said Leicester, startmg up on his couch, and seizing 
the sword which lay on the table beside him, ‘ go thy thoughts 
that way ? Thou wouldst not do murder ’ ’ 

‘For whom or what do you hold me, my lord ? ’ said Varney, 
assuming the superiority of an innocent man subjected to unjust 
suspicion ‘ I said nothing to deserve such a horrid imputation 
as your violence infers. I said but that the countess was dk, 
And countess though she he — lovely and beloved as she is, 
surely your lordship must hold her to he mortal? She may 
die, and your lordship’s hand become once more your own.’ 

‘ Away * — away * ’ said Leicester , ‘ let me have no more of 
this ’ y 


‘ Good-nighh my lord,’ said Varney, seeming to understand 
this as a command to depart , hut Leicester’s voice interrupted 
Ins purpose 

‘ toiou ’seapest me not thus, sir fool,’ said he , ‘ I think thy 
knighthood has addled thy brains Confess thou hast talked of 
impossibilities as of things which may come to pass ’ 
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‘My lord, loug livo your fair countess,’ said Varney, ‘but 
neither your love nor U 13 good mshes can make her inunortaL 
But God grant she hve long to bo ha^py herself and to render 
you so ’ I see not but you may bo King of England notmth- 
standing ’ 

‘Nay, now, Varney, thou art stark mad,’ said Leicester 
‘ I would I were myself inthm the some nearness to a good 
estate of freehold,’ said Varney ‘ Have we not knoim m other 
countries, how a left-handed mamage might subsist betwixt 
persons of diffenug degree 1 — ay, and be no hindrance to pre- 
vent the husband from conjoining himself afterwards witn a 
more suitable partner 1 ' 

‘ I have heard of such things m Germany,’ said Leicester 
‘Ay, and the most learned doctors in foreim universities 
justify the practice from the Old Teatamenv said Varney 
‘And, after all, uhere is the harmi The beautiful partner 
whom you have chosen for true love has your secret hours of 
relaxation and affection. Her fame is safe , her conscience may 
slumber securely You have wealth to provide rcmlly for your 
issue, should Heaven bless you ivith offspring Meanwhile, you 
may give to Elizabeth ten times the leisure, and ten thousand 
times the affection, that ever Don Philip of Spam spared to her 
sister Mary , yet you Imow how she doted on him though so 
cold and neglectful It recmires but a close mouth and an open 
brow, and you keep your Eleanor and your fiiir Rosamond far 
enough separate Leave me to budd you a bower to which no 
jealous queen shall find a olua’ 

Leicester was sdent for a moment, then sighed and said, ‘ It 

18 unpossible. Good mght, Sir Richard Varney , yet stay 

Can you guess what meant Tressihan by showum hunself m 
such carel^ guise before the Queen to day 1 To strike her 
tender heart, I should guess, with all the sympathies due to a 
lover abandoned by his mistress, and abandonmg hunself’ 

Varney, smothenng a sneermg laugh, answered, ‘ He beheved 
Master Tressihan had no such matter m his head,’ 

‘ How ! ’ said Leicester, ‘ what mean’st thou 1 There is ever 
knavery m that laugh of thme, Varney ’ 

‘ I only meant, my lord,’ said Varney, ‘ that Tressihan has 
taken the sure way to avoid heart-breakmg He hath had a 
companion — a female companion — a mistress — a sort of 
payer’s wife or sister, as I beheve — with him m Mervyn’s \ 
Bower, where I quartered him for certam reasons of my own.’ 

‘ A mistress ! meau’st thou a paramour 1 ' 

Toa XII — 23 
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‘Ay, my lord, -ttlidfc female cl-o ^.aib for hour^ in a gentle* 
ruanb chamber 1 ’ 

‘By my faith, time and space fitthig, thi^ ueroa good tale 
to tell,' said Leicester ‘ f ever di''tnHted tbo^c booki'ilg hy^o- 
cntical, seeming-Mrtuous '-cholar^ Well, Ma-,ter Trtv*>->iliaij 
makes somewhat familiar with my hou^c , if I look it over, lie 
is indebted to it for certain rceolleetioirs. I Mouhl not harm 
him more than I can help Keep eye on him, however, Varney ' 
‘I lodged him for that reason,’ said Vaniey, ‘in -Merv>n'o 
Tower, where he is under the eye of m> very vigilant, it lie 
were not also my very drunken, seivunt, Michael Lamlxiurne, 
whom I have told your Grace ot ’ 

‘ Grace ' ’ said Leicester , ‘ whatme<in’at thou by that epithet 1 ' 
‘It came unawares, my lord, and yet it sounds so very 
natural that 1 caimot readl it ’ 

‘It Is thine owm preferment that bath turned thy brain,' 
said Leicester, laughing, ‘new honours are a* heady a* new 
wine ' 

‘May your lordship soon have cause to say -,0 from experi- 
ence,’ said Varney, and, wishing lus patron good-night, he 
withdrew. 
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Here stands the victun , there the proud betrayer, 
E’en 03 the hind pull’d down by strangling dogs 
Lies at the hunter a feet, who courteous proffers 
To some high dame, the Dian of the chase. 

To whom ho looks for guerdon, his sharp blade. 

To gash the sobbing throat, 

^The Woodsman 


W E are now to return to Jlervyn’s Bower, the apart- 
ment, or rather the prison, of the unfortunate 
countess of Leicester, who for some time kept inthin 
bounds her uncertamty and her impatience. She was aware 
that, in the tumult of the day, there might be some delay ere 
her letter could be safely conveyed to the hands of Leicester, 
and that some time more might elapse ere he could extricate 
himself from the necessary attendance on Elizabeth, to come 
and visit her in her secret bower ‘ I wuU not expect him,’ she 
said, ‘ till ni^t ho caimot bo absent from his royal guest, even 
to see me. He wiU, I know, come earlier if it be possible, but 
I will not expect him before night.’ And yet all lie while she 
did expect him, and, while she tried to argue herself into a 
contrary behef, each hasty noise, of the hundred which she 
heard, sounded like the hurried step of Leicester on the stair 
case, hastmg to fold her m his arms. 

The fatigue of body which Amy had lately undergone, 
with the agitation of mind natural to so cruel a state of 
imcertainty, began by degrees strongly to affect her nerves, 
and she ahuost feared her total mabihty to mamtain the 
necessary self command through the scenes which might he 
before her But, alliongh spoued by an over-mdulgent system 
of education, Amy had naturally a mind of great power, united 
with a frame which her share in her father’s woodland exercises 


had rendered uncommonly healthy She summoned to her aid 
such mental and bodily resources, and not unconscious how 
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much the issue of hei fate miglit dcpoml on her ouii self' 
possession, she piayed mteinally ioi stierigfch of boily and for 
mental fortitude, and lesolved, at the same time, to yield to 
no nervous impulse which might ^\caken eitliei. 

Yet, when the great hell ot the castle, which was placed in 
CiEsar’s Tower, at no great distance from that called i\Ierv 3 oi’s, 
began to send its pealing clamour abioad, in signal ot the 
arrival of the royal procession, the din was so painhilly acute 
to ears rendered nervously sensitive by anxiety, that she could 
hardly forbear shriekmg with anguish in answer to every 
stunmng clash of the lelentless peal 
Shortly afterwards, when the small apaitment was at once 
enhghtened by the shower of aitificial hres with which the air 
was suddenly filled, and which croa'.ed each other like fiery 
spirits, each bent on his oivii separate mission, or like sala- 
mandeis executmg a liolic dance in the region of the sylphs, 
the countess felt at first as if each locket shot close by her 
eyes, and discharged its sparks and Hashes so nigh that she 
could feel a sense of the heat But she sti iigglcd against these 
fantastic terrors, and compelled hoiself to arise, stand by the 
window, look out, and gaze upon a sight which at another 
time would have appealed to her at once captivating and 
fearful The magnificent toweis of the castle weie enveloped 
m garlands of aitificial fire, or shrouded with tiaras of pale 
smoke The surface of the lake glowed like molten iron, whde 
many fireworks (then thought extiemely wondeiful, though 
now common), whose flame continued to exist m the opposing 
element, dived and rose, hissed and roared, and spouted fiie, 
hke so many dragons of enchantment sporting upon a buniiiig 
lake 

Even Amy was for a moment interested by what was to her 
so new a scene ‘I had thought it magical art,’ she said, ‘but 
poor Tressdian taught me to judge of such things as they aie 
Great God ' and may not these idle splendouis resemble my 
own hoped-for happmess — a single spaik, which is instantly 
swallowed up by surroundmg darkness — a precarious glow, 
which nses but for a brief space into the an, that its fall may 
be the lower 1 0 Leicester’ after all — all that thou hast said 
— hast sworn — that Amy was thy love, thy life, can it be that 
thow art the magician at whose nod these enchantments arise, 
and that she sees them as an outcast, if not a captive 1 ’ 

The sustained, prolonged, and repeated bursts of music 
from so many different quarters, and at so many varjong pomts 
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of distance, ■which sounded aa if not the Castle of Kenilworth 
only, but the whole country around, had been at once the 
scene of solemnising some high national festival, earned the 
same oppressive thought stdl closer to her heart, whde some 
notes woidd melt in distant and fading tones, as if m com 
passion for her sorroira, and some burst close and near upon 
her, as if mocking her misery, with all the insolence of unlimited 
mutL ‘Those sounds,’ she said, ‘are mine — mine because 
they are nis , but I cannot say, “ Be stdl, these loud strains suit 
mo not” , and the voice of the meanest peasant that mingles m 
the dance woidd have more power to modulate the music than 
the command of her who is mistress of all 1’ 

By degrees the sounds of revelry died away, and the 
countess ■withdrew from the wmdow at which she had sate 
hstenmg to them. It was mght, but the moon afforded con- 
siderable hght m the room, so that Amy was able to make the 
arrangement which she judged necessary There was hope 
that Leicester might coma to her apartment as soon as the 
revel in the castle had subsided, out there was also nsk 
she might bo disturbed by some unauthorised intruder She 
had lost confidence in the key, smee 'Pressihan had entered 
so easily, though the door was locked on the inside, yet all 
the additional security she could thmk of was to place the 
table across the door, that she might be warned by the noise, 
should any one attempt to outer Ha^ving taken these necessary 
precautions, the unfortunate lady withdrew to her couch, 
stretched herself down on it, mused in anxious expectation, 
and counted more than one hour after midmght, tdl exhausted 
nature proved too strong for love, for grief, for fear, nay, even 
for uncertainty, and she slept 

Yes, she dept The Indian sleeps at the stake, m the 
mtervids between his tortures , and mental torment^ m hke 
manner, exhaust by long contmuance the sensibihty of the 
sufferer, so that an mterval of lethargic repose must necessarily 
ensue ere the pangs which they mflict can again be renewed. 

The countess slept, then, for several hours, and dreamed 
that she was m the ancient house at Cumnor Place, hstenmg 
for the low whistle with which Leicester often used to announce 
lus presence in the courtyard, when amvmg suddenly on one 
of his stolen ■visits. But on this occasion, instead of a whistle, 
she heard the peculiar blast of a bugle-hom, such as her father 
used to ■wmd on the fall of the stag, and which huntsmen then 
called a ‘mort.’ She ran, as she thought, to a ■wmdow that 
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looked into tke courtyard, which she saw filled with men in 
mourning garments The old curate seemed about to read the 
funeral service Mumhlazen, tricked out m an antique dress, 
like an ancient herald, held aloft a scutcheon, with its usual 
decorations of skuUs, cross-hones, and hour-glasses, surroundmg 
a coat-of-arms, of which she could only distinguish that it was 
surmounted with an earl’s coronet The old man looked at 
her with a ghastly snule, and said, ‘ Amy, are they not rightly 
quartered 1 ’ Just as he spoke, the horns agam poured on her 
ear the melancholy yet wild sriam of the mort, or death-note, 
and she awoke 

The countess awoke to hear a real bugle-note, or rather the 
combined breath of many bugles, soundmg not the mort, but the 
jolly revedle, to remind the inmates of the Castle of Kenilworth 
that the pleasures of the day were to commence with a mag- 
mficent stag-huntmg in the neighhourmg chase Amy started 
up ftom her couch, hstened to the sound, saw the first beams 
of the summer mormng already twinkle through the lattice of 
her window, and recoUected, with feelings of giddy agony, where 
she was, and how circumstanced 

‘ He thinks not of me,’ she said — ‘he will not come nigh me ! 
A queen is his guest, and what cares he in what comer of his 
huge c^tle a ivretch hke me pmes in doubt, which is fast 
ftding into despair ? ’ At once a sound at the door, as of some 
one attemptmg to open it softly, filled her with an meffable 
mixture of joy and fear , and, hastemng to remove the obstacle 
she had placed agamst the door, and to unlock it, she had the 
precaution to ask, ‘ Is it thou, my love 1 ’ 

‘Yes, my countess,’ murmured a whisper in reply. 

She threw open the door, and exclaiming, ‘ Leicester ’ ’ flung 
her arms around the neck of the man who stood without, 
muffled in his cloak 

‘No — not quite Leicester,’ answered Michael Lamhoume, for 
he it was, retummg the caress with vehemence — ‘not quite 
Leicester, my lovely and most lovmg duchess, but as good a 
man.’ 

^ With an exertion of force of which she would at another 
time have thought herself incapable, the countess freed herself 
from the profane and profamng grasp of the drunken debauchee, 
and retreated mto the midst of her apartment, where despair 
gave her courage to make a stand. 

As lamhoume, on entering, dropped the lap of his cloak 
from his face, she knew Varney’s profflgate servant^ the very 
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last person, excepting his detested master, by whom she would 
liave ivished to be discovered. But she was still closely muffled 
m her travelhug dress, and as Lambounie had scarce ever been 
admitted to her presence at Cumuor Place, her person, she hoped, 
might not be so woU known to him os his was to her, owing to 
Janet’s pointing him frequently out as he crossed the court, 
and telling stones of his ivickedness She might have had still 
greater confidence in her disguise had her expenence enabled 
her to discover that he was much intoxicated but this could 
scarce have consoled her for tho nsk which she might meur 
finm such a character, in such a time, jiloce, and circumstances 

Lamboume flung the door behind him os he entered, and 
folding his arms, as if in mockery of tho attitude of distraction 
into imch i\jny had thrown herself, he proceeded thus ‘ Hark 
ye, most fair Cahpohs — or most lovely countess of clouts, and 
divine duchess of dark comers — if thou takest all that trouble 
of skewenng thvself together, like a trussed fowl, that there 
may be more pleasure in the camng, even save thyself the 
labour I love thy first frank manner the best , like thy present 
as little (he made a step towards her, and staggered) — as 
little as — such a damned uneven floor as this, where a gentle- 
man may break lus neck, if ho does not walk as upnght as a 
posture-master on the tight-rope ’ 

‘ Stand book ! ’ said the countess ‘ do not approach nearer 
to me on thjr peril 1 ’ 

‘ My penl I and stand back 1 Why, how now, madam T 
Must you have a better mate than honest Mike Lamboume 1 
I have been in America, girl, where the gold grows, and have 
brought off such a load on ’t ’ 

‘Good fhend,’ said tho countess m great terror at the 
mfiian’s determined and audacious manner, ‘ I pnthee begone, 
and leave me.’ 

‘ And so I wdl, pretty one, when we are tired of each other’s 
company, not a jot sooner ’ He seized her by the arm, while, 
incapable of further defence, she uttered shriek UMn shnek. 

‘ Nay, scream away if you like it,’ said he, still holdmg her 
fast , ‘ I have heard the sea at the loudest, and I mind a 
squaUmg woman no more than a miauhng kitten. Damn me ! 

I nave heard fifty or a hundred screaimng at once, when there 
was a town stormed.’ 

The ones of the countess, however, brought unexpected aid, 
in the person of Laurence Staples, who had heard her exclama- 
tions ttom his apartment below, and entered m good time to 
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save her from being discovered, if not from more atrocious 
violence Laurence ivas drunk also from the debauch of the 
precedmg night , but foi-tunately his intoxication had taken a 
different turn from that of Lambourne 

‘What the devil’s noise is this in the ward?’ he said 
‘ What ' man and woman together m the same cell ' that is 
against rule I iviU have decency under my lule, by St Peter 
of the Fetters ’ 

‘ Get thee downstairs, thou drunken beast,’ said Lambourne ; 

‘ seest thou, not the lady and I would be private ? ’ 

‘Good sn* — worthy sir,’ said the countess, addressmg the 
jailor, ‘ do but save me from him, for the sake of mercy ' ’ 

‘ She speaks fairly,’ said the jador, ‘ and I will take her part 
I love my pnsoneis , and I have had as good prisoners under 
my kej?" as they have had m Newgate or the Compter And 
so, bemg one of my lambkins, as I say, no one shall disturb 
her in her penfold So, let go the woman, or I ’ll knock your 
brains out with my keys ’ 

‘ I ’U make a blood-pudding of thy midriff first,’ answered 
Lambourne, laying his left hand on his dagger, but stiff detam- 
mg the countess by the arm with his right ‘ So have at thee, 
thou old ostrich, whose only hvmg is upon a bunch of iron 
keys 1 ’ 

Laurence raised the arm of Michael, and prevented him 
from drawmg his dagger, and as Lambourne struggled and 
strove to shake him off, the countess made a sudden exertion 
on her side, and slippmg her hand out of the glove on which 
the ruffian stiff kept hold, she gamed her hberty and, escap- 
ing from the apartment, ran downstairs, while, at the same 
moment, she heard the two combatants faff on the floor with a 
noise which mcreased her terror The outer wicket offered no 
impediment to her flight, havmg been opened for Lambomne’s 
admittance , so that she succeeded m escapmg down the stair, 
and fled mto the Pleasance, which seemed to her hasty glance 
the direction in which she was most likely to avoid pursuit 
Meanwhile, Laurence and Lambourne rolled on the flooi 
of the apartment, closely grappled together Neither had, 
happily, opportunity to draw their daggers , but Laurence 
found space enough to dash his heavy keys across Michael’s 
face, and Michael, in return, grasped the turnkey so felly by 
the throat that the blood gushed from nose' and mouth, so 
that they were both gory and filthy spectacles, when one of 
the other officers of the household, attracted by the noise of 
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the fray, entered the room, and mth some difficulty effected 
the separation of the combatants. 

‘A murram on you both/ said the charitable mediator, 
‘ and especially on you. Master Lamboume ! What the fiend 
he you nere for, fightmg on the floor, hke two butchers’ curs 
in the kennel of the shambles I’ 

Lamboume arose, and, somewhat sobered by the mterposi- 
tion of a third party, looked with something less than his 
usual brazen impudence of visaga ‘We fought for a wench, 
an thou must know,’ was his reply 

‘ A wench ! AVhere is she ? ’ said the officer 
‘Why, vanished, I think,’ said Lamboume, looking around 
him , ‘ uidess Laurence hath swallowed her That filthy paunch 
of his devours os maw distressed damsels and oppressed orphans 
03 e’er a giant in Kmg Arthur’s history they are his prime 
food , he womes them body, soul, and substance.’ 

‘Ay — ay! It’s no matter,’ said Laurence, gathenng up 
his huge ungainly form from the floor , ‘ but I have had your 
betters. Master Michael Lamboume, under the little turn of 
my forefinger and thumb , and I shall have thee, before aU ’s 
done, under my hatches The impudence of thy brow ivill not 
always save my shm-bones fiom iron, and thy foul thirsty 
gullet from a hempen cord.’ The words were no sooner out of 
his month than Lamboume agam made at him. 

‘Nay, M not to it agam,’ said the sewer, ‘or I will caU for 
him shall tamo you both, and that is blaster Varney — Sir 
Richard, I mean , he is stirring, I promise you I saw him 
cross the court just now ’ 

‘ Didst thou, by G — ] ’ said Lamboume, seizmg on the basm 
and ewer which stood in the apartment. ‘ Nay, then, element, 
do thy work. I thought I had enough of thee last night, when 
I floated alxiut for Onon, like a cork on a fermentmg cask 
of ale.’ 

So saying, he feU to work to cleanse from his face and hands 
the Bims of the fray, and get his apparel mto some order 
‘ What hast thou done to him ? ’ said the sewer, speaking 
aside to the jailor j ‘ his face is fearfully swelled ’ 

‘ It 18 but the impnnt of the key of my cabmet, too good 
a mark for his gallows face. No man shall abuse or insult my 
pnsonets , they are my jewels, and I lock them m safe casket 
accordmgly And so, mistress, leave off your wadmg Hey I 
why, surely there was a woman here 1 ’ 

‘ I thmk you are aU mad this mommg,’ said the sewer ‘ I 
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saw no woman beie, nor no man neithei in a pioper sense, but 
only two beasts rolling on the Hoor ’ 

‘Nay, then, I am undone,’ said the jailor • ‘the prison’s 
broken, that is all Kenilwoith prison is bioken,’ he continued, 
in a tone of maudhn lamentation, ‘which was the strongest 
jail betwixt this and the Welsh maiches — ay, and a hou^e that 
has had knights, and eails, and kings sleeping in it, as secure as 
if they had been in the Towei of London It is broken, the 
prisoners fled, and the jailor in much dangei of being hanged [ ’ 
So saying, he retreated down to his own don to conclude his 
lamentations, or to sleep himself sober Lambounie and the 
sewer followed him close, and it was well for them, since the 
milor, out of mere habit, “was about to lock the wicket after 
mm , and had they not been within the reach of interfenng, 
they would have had the pleasure of being shut up in the 
turret-chamber, horn which the countess had been just de- 
hvered 

That unhappy lady, as soon as she found herself at hberty, 
fled, as we have already mentioned, into the Pleasance She 
had seen this nchly ornamented space of ground from the 
wmdow of Mervyn’s Tower, and it occuinred to her, at the 
moment of her escape, that, among its numerous arbours, 
bowers, fountams, statues, and giottoes, she might find some 
recess, in which she could he concealed until she had an oppor- 
tumty of addressing herself to a protector, to whom she might 
communicate as much as she daied of her forlorn situation, and 
through whose means she might supphcate an interview with 
her husband. 

‘If I could see my guide,’ she thought, ‘ I would learn if he 
had dehvered my letter Even did I but see Tressihan, it were 
better to risk Dudley’s anger, by confidmg my whole situation 
to one who is the very soul of honour, than to run the hazard 
of farther insult among the insolent memals of this ill-ruled 
place I wiU not again venture mto an inclosed apaidment 
1 will wait — I will watch , amidst so many human beings, there 
must be some kind heart which can judge and compassionate 
what mine endures ’ 

In truth, more than one party entered and traversed the 
Pleasance But they were in joyous groups of four or five 
persons together, laughing and jesting m their own fulness of 
mirth and hghtness of heart 

The retreat which she had chosen gave her the easy altei- 
native of avoiding observation It was but stepping back to 
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the farthest recess of a grotto, ornamented with rustic work 
and moss seats, and terminated by a fountain, and she might 
easdy remam concealed, or at her pleasure discoi er herself to 
any sohtary wanderer whose curiosity might lead him to that 
romantic retirement Anticipating such an opportunity, she 
looked mto the clear basin which the sdent fountain held up 
to her hke a mirror, and felt shocked at her own appearance, 
and doubtful at the same tune, muffled and disfigured as her 
disguise made her seem to herself, whether any female (and it 
was from the compassion of her own set that she chiefly ex 
peoted sympathy) would engage m conference wath so suspicious 
an object Reasoning thus hke a woman, to whom external 
appearance is scarcely ui any circumstances a matter of unim- 
portance, and like a beauty, who bad some confidence in the 
power of her own charms, she laid aside her travelling cloak 
and capotaiue hat and placed them beside her, so that she 
could assume them m an instant, ere one could penetrate from 
the entrance of the grotto to its extremity, in case the intru- 
sion of Varney or of Lamboume sliould render such disguise 
necessary The dress which she wore under these vestments 
was somewhat of a theatrical cast so os to suit the assumed 
personage of one of the females who was to act in the pageant 
Waylond had found the means of arrangmg it thus upon the 
second day of their journey, having expenenced the service 
ansmg finm the assumption of such a character on the preced- 
ing day The fountam, acting both as a mirror and ewer, 
anorded Amy the means of a bnef todette, of which she availed 
herself os hastily as possible , then took m her hand her small 
casket of jewels, m case she might find them useful mterccssors, 
and retinng to the darkest and most sequestered nook, sat 
down on a seat of moss, and awaited tdl fate should give her 
some chance of rescue or of propitiatmg an mtercessor 
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Have you not seen the partndge quake, 

Viewing the hawk approaching nigh ? 

She cuddles close heneath the brake, 

Afraid to sit, afraid to fly 

PniOB. 

I T clianced, upon that memorable morning, that one of the 
earliest of the huntress train who appealed from her cham- 
ber in Ml array for the chase was the pnncess for whom 
all these pleasures were instituted, England’s Maiden Queen 
I know not if it were by chance, or out of the befitting courtesy 
due to a mistress by whom he was so much honoured, that she 
had scarcely made one step beyond the threshold of hei chamber 
ere Leicester was by her side, and proposed to her, until the 
preparations for the chase had been completed, to view the 
Pleasance and the gardens which it connected with the castle- 
yard. 

To this new scene of pleasures they walked, the earl’s 
arm affordmg his sovereign the occasional support which she 
required, wheie flights of steps, then a favourite ornament m a 
garden, conducted them from ten ace to terrace and from par- 
terre to parterre The ladies m attendance, gifted with pru- 
dence, or endowed perhaps with the amiable desire of actmg as 
they would he done by, did not conceive their duty to the 
Queen’s person required them, though they lost not sight of her, 
to approach so near as to share, or perhaps disturb, the con- 
versation betivixt the Queen and the earfi who was not only 
her host, hut also her most trusted, esteemed, and favoured 
servant They contented themselves with admirmg the grace 
of this illustnous couple, whose robes of state were now ex- 
changed for hunting-suits, almost equally magnificent 

El izabeth’s silvan dress, which was of a pale blue silk, with 
silver lace and aiguilleUes, approached m form to that of the 
ancient Amazons, and was, therefore, well smted at /mce to 
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her height and to the dignity of her mien, ivhich her conscious 
rank and long habita of authority bad rendered m some degree 
too masouhno to bo seen to the best advantage m ordinary 
female weeds. Leicester's hunting-suit of Lincoln ^eu, richly 
embroidered ivith gold, and crossed by the gay baidnc, which 
sustamed a bugle horn, and a wood-knifo instead of a sword, 
became its master, as did his other vestments of court or of war 
For such were the perfections of his form and mien, that 
Leicester was always supposed to be seen to the greatest 
advantage m the character and dress ahich for the time he 
represented or wore 

The conversation of Elizabeth and the favourite earl has 
not reached us in detail But those who watched at some 
distance (and the eyes of courtiers and court ladies are nght 
sharp) were of opinion that on no occasion did the dignity of 
Elizabeth, in gesture and motion, seem so decidedly to soften 
away mto a mien eipressivo of indecision and tenderness Her 
step was not only slow, but even unequal, a thing most unwonted 
m her carnage , her looks seemed bent on the ground, and there 
was a timid disposition to withdraw from her compamon, which 
es-temal gesture m females often indicates exactly the opposite 
tendency in the secret mind. The Dutchess of Entland, who 
ventured nearest, was even heard to aver that she discerned a 
tear m Elumbeth’s eye and a blush on her cheek, and still 
farther, ‘ She bent her looks on the ground to avoid mme,’ said 
the duchess , ‘ she who, in her ordinary mood, could look down 
a bon.’ To what conclusion these symptoms led is sufficiently 
evident, nor were they probably entirely groundleas The 

E ess of ^nvate conversation betwixt two persons of dif- 
b sexes is often decisive of their fate, and gives it a turn 
very different perhaps from what they themselves anticmated. 
Gallantry becomes mingled with conversation, and affection 
and passion come gradually to mix with gallantry Nobles, as 
well as shepherd swams, will ui such a trying moment, say more 
than they mtended, and queens, hke village maidens, wdl 
listen longer than they should. 

Horses m the meanwhUe neighed and chomped the bits with 
impatience m the base court , hounds yelled in their couples, 
and yeomen, rangers, and packers lamented the exhahng of the 
dew, which would prevent the scent from lymg But Leicester 
had another chase m view^ or, to speak more justly towards 
him, had become engaged m it without premeditation, as the 
high spinted hunter which follows the cry of the hounds that 
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have crossed his path by accident. The Queen, an accom- 
plished and handsome woman — the pride of England, the hope 
of France and Holland, and the diead of Spain, had probably 
listened with more than usual favour to that mixture of ro- 
mantic gallantry with which she always loved to be addressed , 
and the earl had, m vanity, m ambition, oi in both, thrown in 
more and more of that delicious ingredient, until his impor- 
tunity became the language of love itself 

‘No, Dudley,’ said Elizabeth, yet it was ivith broken accents 
— ‘no, I must be the mother of my people Other ties, that 
make the lowly maiden happy, aie denied to her sovereign. 
No, Leicester, urge it no moie Were I as others, free to seek 
my own happiness, then, mdeed — but it cannot — cannot be 
Delay the chase — delay it for half an hour — and leave me, my 
lord.’^ 

‘ How, leave you, madam ’ ’ said Leicester ‘ Has my mad- 
ness offended you 1 ’ 

‘No, Leicester, not so ' ’ answered the Queen, hastily, ‘but 
it is madness, and must not be repeated Go, but go not far 
from hence , and meantime let no one mtrude on my pnvaoy ’ 
While she spoke thus, Dudley bowed deeply, and retired 
with a slow and melancholy air The Queen stood gazing after 
him, and murmured to herself — ‘Were it possible — were it 
hut possible ' But no — no , Elizabeth must be the wife and 
mother of England alone ’ 

As she spoke thus, and in order to avoid some one whose 
step she heard approaclung, the Queen turned mto the grotto 
in which her hapless, and yet but too successful, rival lay 
concealed 

The m i nd of England’s Elizabeth, if somewhat shaken by 
the agitatmg mterview to which she had just put a period, was 
of that firm and decided character which soon recovers its 
natural tone It was like one of those ancient drmdical monu- 
ments called rocking-stones The finger of Cupid, boy as he is 
pamted, could put hei feelmgs in motion, but the power of 
Hercules could not have destroyed their equdibrium As she 
advanced with a slow pace towards the inmost extremity of 
the grotto, her countenance, ere she had proceeded half the 
length, had recovered its dignity of look and her mien its air 
of command 

It was then the Queen became aware that a female fi^re was 
placed beside, or rather partly behind, an alabaster column, at 
the foot of which arose the pellucid fountain, which occupied 



inmost recess of the twihght grotto The ekssical mmd of 
ibeth suggested the story of IVuma and Egena, and she 
bted not unit some Itahan sculptor had here represented 
nanul whose inspirations gave laws to Rome As she ad- 
jed, she became doubtful whether she beheld a statue or 
)rm of flesh and blood. The unfortunate Amy, indeed, 
lined motionless, betivixt the desire which she had to make 
condition knoim to one of her own 'ex and her awe for the 
ely form which approached her, and which, though her e^es 
never before beheld, her fears instantly suspected to be the 
lOnage she ready was Amy had arisen from her seat with 
purpose of aculressmg the lady who entered the grotto 
le, and, as she at first thought, so opportunely But when 
recollected the alarm which Leicester had expressed at the 
en's knoinng aught of their uiuon, and became more and 
e satisfied that the person whom she now beheld was Elixa- 
1 herself, she stood mth one foot advanced and one wth- 
ivn, her arms, head, and hands perfectly mohonless and her 
jk as pallid as the alabaster pedestal against which she 
led. Her dress was of imle sea-green silk, httle distinguished 
hat imperfect hght, um somewhat resembled tlie draper} of 
reciau nymph, such an antique disguise having been thought 
most secure, where so many masquers and revellers were 
smbled, so that the Queen’s doubt of her bemg a living 
a was well justified by all contingent circumstances, as well 
)v the bloodless cheek and the fixed eye 
Ihzabeth remained m doubt, even after she had approached 
im a few paces, whether she did not gaze on a statue so 
nmgly fashioned that by the doubtful light it could not be 
auguished from reality She stopped, therefore, and fixed 
in this mtcresting ob)ect her princely look inth so much 
nness that the astonishmenc which bad kept Amy im 
vable gave way to awe, and she gradually cast down her 
s and drooped her head under the coinmaudmg gaze of the 
creign Still, however, she remained in all respects, saving 
1 slow and profound inclination of the head, motionless ami 
ut 

^rom her <lreoS. and the casket which she mstiuctively held 
icr hand, Ehzabeth naturally conjectured that the beautiful 
1 mute figure which she beheld was a performer m one of the 
lous theatncal pageants winch liad hccu plaud in different 
lations to siirpnso her with their bonmgc, and that the poor 
jer, overcome with awe at her presence, had either forgot 
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the part assigned her oi lacked courage to go through it. It 
was natuial and courteous to give her some encouragement; 
and Ehzabeth accordingly said, in a tone of condescending 
kindness, ‘How now, fan nymph ot tins lovely grotto, uib thou 
spell-hound and stiuck with dumbness by the wicked enchanter 
whom men term leai ? We are his sworn enemy, maiden, and 
can reverse his charm Speak, we command thee ’ 

Instead of answering hei by speech, the uniortiinato countess 
dropped on her knee belore the t^ueen, let her c^isket fall from 
her hand, and clasping her pahiis together, looked up in the 
Queen’s face with such a mixed agony ot fear and supplication 
that Elizabeth was considerably affected 

‘ What may this mean 1 ’ she said , ‘ this is a stronger passion 
than befits the occasion. Stand up, damsel, what wouldst thou 
have with us % ’ 

‘ Your protection, madam,’ faltered forth the unhappy peti- 
tioner 

‘Each daughter of England has it w'hile she is worthy of it,’ 
replied the Queen , ‘ but your distress seem-^ to have a deeper 
root than a forgotten task W'^hy, and in what, do you crave 
our protection I ’ 

Amy hastdy endeavoured to recall what she were best to 
say, which might secure herself from the immment dangers 
that surrounded her, mthout endangering her husband , and 
plungmg from one thought to another, amidst the chaos which 
filled her mind, she could at length, m answer to the Queen’s 
repeated inguines in what she sought protection, only falter 
out, ‘ Alas ' I know not ’ 

‘ This is foUy, maiden,’ said Elizabeth, impatiently , for 
there was something m the extreme confusion of the suppliant 
which inatated her cunosity, as well as mterested her feehngs 
‘The sick man must tell his malady to the physician, nor 
are we accustomed to ask questions so oft without receiving an 
answer ’ 

‘I request — I implore,’ stammered forth the unfortunate 
countess — ‘I beseech youi gracious protection — againsft — 
agamst one Varney ’ She choked weUnigh as she uttered the 
fatal word, which was mstantly caught up by the Queen. 

‘ What Varney ? Sir Eichard Varney — the servant of Lord 
Leicester 1 What, damsel, are you to him, or he to you ? ’ 

‘1 — I — was his prisoner — and he practised on my life — 

and I broke forth to — to ’ 

‘To throw thyself on my protection, doubtless,’ said Ehza- 
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tetli ‘Thou shalt have it — that 13 , if thou art worthy, for 
we will sift this matter to the uttermost Thou art,’ she said, 
heuding on the countess an eye iihich seemed designed to 
merce her verj' inmost soul — ‘ thou art Amy, daughter of Sir 
Hu^ Rohsart of Lidcote Hall 1 ’ 

‘Forgive me — forgive me, most gracious pnncessl’ said 
Amy, oropping once more on her knee, from nhich she had 
arisen 

‘ For what should I forgive thee, silly weneh 1 ’ said Ehza 
beth , ‘ for bemg the daughter of thine oivn father ? Thou art 
brain-sick, surely Well, I see I must wring the story from 
thee by mches. Thou didst deceive tbme old and honoured 
father — thy look confesses it , cheated Master 'rressihan — thy 
blush avouches it , and inamed this same Varney ? ’ 

Amy sprung on her feet, and interrupted the Queen eagerly, 
with, ‘ No, madam — no , as there is a God above us, I am not 
the sordid wretch you would make me I I am not the wife of 
that contemptible sla\ e — of that most dehberate villam ! I 
am not the wfe of Varney ! I would rather be the bnde of 
destruction ! ’ 

The Queen, ovenvhelmed in her turn bj" Amy’s vehemence, 
stood silent for an instant, and then rephed, ‘Why, God ha’ 
mercy, woman! I see thou canst talk mst enough when the 
theme likes thee. Nay, tell me, woman,’ she contmued, for to 
the impulse of cunosity was now added that of an undefined 
jealousy that some deception had been practised on her — ‘ tell 
me, woman — for, by God's day, I will know — whose \nfe, or 
whose paramour, art thou 1 Speak out, and be speedy Thou 
wert better dally wth a honess than with Bhzabeth.’ 

Urged to this extremity, dragged os it were by irresistible 
force to the verge of a precipice, which she saw but could not 
avoid, pemutted not a moment’s respite by the eager words 
and menacing gestures of the offended Queen, Amy at length 
uttered m despain ‘The Earl of Leicester knows it aJL’ 

‘'The Earl of Leicester'’ said Ehzabeth, m utter astomsh- 
ment '“The Earl of Leicester!’ she repeated, with kmdlmg 
anger ‘Woman, thou art set on to this — thou dost behe 
him he takes no keep of such thmgs as thou art. Thou art 
suborned to slander the noblest lord and the truest-hearted 
gentleman m England 1 But were he the nght hand of our 
trust, or somethmg yet dearer to us, thou shalt have thy hear- 
mg, and that m his presence. Come with me — come with me 
instantly I ’ ' 

TOL. m — 24 
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to the uttermost j and, supporting with one hand, and appar- 
ently without an effort, the pale and sinking form of his almost 
expmng wife, and pomtmg with the finger of the other to 
her half-dead features, demanded in a voice that sounded to 
the ear of the astound^ statesman hke the last dread trumpet- 
call, that is to summon body and spmt to the judgment-seat, 
‘ Knowest thou this woman "i ' 

As, at the blast of that last trumpet, the guilty shall call 
upon the mountains to cover them, LeiCMter’s inward thoughts 
mvoked the stately arch which he had built in his pnde to 
burst its strong conjunction and overwhelm them m its rums. 
But the cemented stones, architrave and battlementj stood 
fiist, and it was the proud master himself who, as if some 
actual pressure had bent him to the earth, kneeled down before 
Elizabeth, and prostrated his brow to the marble flagstones on 
which she stoocL 

'Leicester,' said Elizabeth, m a voice which trembled with 
passion, ‘ could I think thou hast practised on me — on me thy 
sovereign — on me thy confiding, thy too partial mistress, the 
base and ungrateful deception which thy present confusion sur- 
^nises — by ^ that is holy, &lse lord, that head of thine were 
m os great perd as ever was thy father’s ! ' 

Leicester had not conscious innocence, but he had pnde, to 
support huiL Ho raised slowly his brow and features, which 
were black and swohi with contending emotions, and only 
rephed, ‘ My head cannot fall but by the sentence of my peers , 
to them I wiU plead, emd not to a pnncess who thus requites 
my foithfcd service ! ’ 

‘Whatl my lords,' said Ehzabeth, lookmg around, ‘we are 
defied, I think — defied m the castle we have ourselves bestowed 
on this proud man 1 My Lord Shrewsbury, you are marshal of 
Engird, attach him of high treason 1 ' 

‘Whom does your Grace mean!’ said Shrewsbniy, much 
snrpn^d, for he had that mstant joined the astonished circle. 

‘Whom should I mean but that traitor, Dudley Earl of 
Leicester 1 Consin of Hunsdon, order out your band of gentle- 
men pensioners, and take him mto instant custody I say, 
viUam, make haste 1 ' 

Hunsdon, a tough old noble, who, from hia relationship to the 
Bolejms, was accustomed to use more freedom inth the Queen 
than almost any other dared to do, rephed bluntly, ‘ And it is 
hke your Grace might order mo to the Tower to-morrow for 
makmg too much baste. 1 do beseech you to bo patient,’ 
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‘ Patient ' God’s life ' ’ exclaimed the Queen, name not the 
word to me , thou know’st not of what he is guilty 1 ’ 

Amy, who had by this time in some degree lecovered herself, 
and who saw her husband, as she conceived, in the utmost 
danger from the rage of an offended soveieign, instantly (and 
alas ' how many women have done the same^ forgot her own 
wrongs and her own danger in her appiehensions for him, and 
throwing herself befoie the Queen, embiaced hei knees, while 
she exclaimed, ‘ He is guiltless, madam — he is guiltless no one 
can lay aught to the charge of the noble Leicester ! ’ 

‘\^y, minion,’ answered the Queen, ‘didst not thou thy- 
self say that the Earl of Leicestei was pi ivy to thy , whole 
history ? ’ 

‘ Did I say so ? ’ repeated the unhappy Amy, laying asido 
every consideration of consistency and of self-interest, ‘Oh, if 
I di^ I foully belied lum May God so judge me, as I believe 
he was never pnvy to a thought that would hann me ' ’ 

‘Woman’’ said Elizabeth, ‘I will know who has moved 
thee to this, or my wiath — and the wrath of kings is a 
flammg fire — shall wither and consume thee like a weed in the 
furnace ’ 

As the Queen uttered this threat, Leicestei ’s better angel* 
called his pride to his aid, and reproached him mth the 
utter extremity of meanness which would overwhelm him for 
ever if he stooped to take shelter under the generous inter- 
position of his wife, and abandoned her, in leturn for hei 
kmdness, to the resentment of the Queen He had already 
raised his head, with the digmty of a man of honour, to 
avow his marriage, and proclaim himself the protector of his 
countess, when Varney, bom, as it appeared, to be his master’s 
evil gemus, rushed into the presence, with every mark of dis- 
order on his fiice and appareL i 

‘ What means this saucy mtrusion ? ’ said Elizabeth 
Varney, with the air of a man overwhelmed with gnef and 
confusion, prostrated himself before her feet, exclaiming, ‘ Par- 
don, my hege — pardon’ or at least let your justice avenge 
itself on me, where it is due , but spare my noble, my generous, 
my mnocent patron and master ! ’ 

Amy, who was yet kneehng, started up as she saw the man 
whom she deemed most odious place himself so near her, and 
was about to fly towards Leicestei, when, checked at once 
by the uncertamty and even timidity which his looks had re- 
assumed as soon as the appearance of his confidant seemed to 
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open a new scone, slie hung hack, and, uttonng a faint scream, 
besought of her Majesty to cause her to be uupnsoned in the 
lowest dungeon of the castle — to deal with her as the worst of 
criminals — ‘ but spore,’ she exclaimed, ‘ my sight and heanng 
what ivill destroy the little judgment I have left — the sight of 
that unutterable and most shameless nllain 1 ’ 

‘ And why, sweetheart 1 ’ said the Queeu, moved by a new 
impulse , ‘ what hath he, this false knight, smce such thou 
account^t him, done to thee]’ 

‘ Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and worse than mjury he 
has sown dissension where most there should be peace I 
shall go mad if I look longer on hmi 1 ’ 

‘Beshrew me, but I think thou art distraught already,’ 
answered the Queen. ‘ My Lord Hunsdon, look to this poor 
distressed young woman, and lot her be safely bestowed and 
in honest keeping till we require her to be forthcoming’ 

Two or three of the ladies in attendance, either moved by 
compassion for a creature so interesting or by some other 
motive, offered their semca to look after her , but the Queeu 
briefly answered, ‘Ladies, under favour, no You have all, 

g ve God thanks ' sharii ears and mmble tongues , our kinsman 
unsdon has ears of the .dullest, and a tongue somewhat 
rough, but yet of the slowest Hunsdon, look to it that none 
have speech of her ’ 

‘ By Our Lady 1 ’ said Hunsdon, taking m his strong, sinewy 
arms the fading and almost swooning form of Amy, ‘ she is a 
lovely chdd , and though a rough nurse, your Gmce hath given 
her a kmd one. She is safe ivith me as one of my own lady- 
birds of daughters.’ 

So saymg, he earned her off, unresistmgly and almost uncon- 
sciously, hia war-worn looks and long grey beard mingling with 
her hght-brown tresses, as her head reclmed on his strong square 
shoulder The Queen followed him with her eye, she had 
already, with that self command which forms so necessary a 
part of a sovereign’s accomplishments, suppressed every appear- 
ance of agitation, and seemed as if she desired to banish all 
traces of her burst of passion &om the recoUeotion of those 
who had witnessed it. ‘ My Lord of Hunsdon says well,’ she 
observed, ‘he is indeed but a rough nurse for so tender a 
babe ’ 

‘ My Lord of Hunsdon,’ said the Dean of St Asaph’s, ‘ I speak 
it not in defamation of bis more noble qualities, hath a broad 
license m speech, and garnishes his discourse somewhat too 
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freely with the cruel and supeistifcious oaths, which savour both 
of profaneness and of old Papistne ' 

It IS the fault of his blood, Mr. Dean,^ said the Queen, 
turning ^ shaiply round upon the reveiend dignitary as she 

blame mine for the same distemperature 
ine xJoleyi^ were ever a hot and plain-spoken race, more hasty 
0 speak their mmd than caieful to choose their expressions. 
And, by my woid I hope theie is no sm m that affirmation ? 

wsre much cooled by mixing "with that of 

observation, she smiled graciously, 
and stole her eyes almost msensibly round to seek those of the 
Jiarl ot Leicester, to whom she now began to thi^ she had 

spoxen with hasty harshness upon the i^ounded suspicion of 
a moment 

The Queen’s eye found the earl m no mood to accept the 
implied offer of concihation His own looks had followed, 
mtd late and luefal repentance, the faded form which Huns- 
home from the presence, they now reposed 
fa the ground, but more —so at least it seemed 

Tr^ ^^®/^^^ession of one who has received 

an unjust affront than of him who is conscious of guilt She 

^ Varney, ‘ Speak, 

Sm Richar^ and explain these nddles , thou hast sense and 
tde use of speech, at least, which elsewheie we look for m 

Tip^^aW darted another resentful glance towards 

Lm^ster, while the wily Varney hastened to teU his own 

piercing eye,’ he said, ‘has already detected 

am I m “7 W that I 

nhvsiPiaTi apo"^ suffer to be expressed m the certificate of her 
■mnpli +liQ ^ wmt has now broken out with so 


much the more scandaL 
‘ She IS then distrau 


doubted Tinf 1 Queen, ‘indeed, we 

her mnniTio- ^ whole demeanour bears it out I found 
snnkfi ^ ^ grotto , and every word she 

im^+W ^ the rack — she 

.^ntly recalled and forswore But how came she hither? 
you her not m safe-keepmg ? ’ 

beg^ said Varney, ‘the worthy gentleman 

come ^ Master Anthony Foster, has 

r ut now, as fast as man and horse can travel, to 
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sHow me of her escape, which she managed with the art peculiar 
to many who are afflicted with this malady He is at hand for 
esammation ’ ^ 

‘Let it be for another time,’ said the Queen, ‘But, Sir 
Richard, we envy you not your domestic fehcity your lady 
raded on you bitterly, and seemed ready to swoon at beholdmg 
you ’ 

‘ It IS the nature of persons m her disorder, so please your 
Grace,’ answered Varney, ‘ to be ever most mveterate m their 
spleen against those whom, m their better moments, they hold 
nearest and dearest’ 

‘We have heard so, indeed,’ said Elizabeth, ‘and give fiuth 
to the saying ’ 

‘ May your Grace then be pleased,’ said Varney, ‘to command 
mjr unfortunate wife to be dehvered mto the custody of her 
friends 1 ’ 

Leicester partly started, but, makmg a strong effort, he 
snbdued his emotion, while Elizabeth answered sharply, ‘ You 
are something too haaW, Master Varney^ we wdl have first a 
report of the Tody’s health and state of mind from Masters, our 
own physician, and then detennme what shall be thought just. 
You shMl have hcense, however, to see her, that, if there be any 
matrimonial quarrel betwixt you — such tmngs we have heard 
do occur, even betwixt a loving couple — you may make it up, 
without further scandal to our court or trouble to ourselves ’ 

Varney bowed low, and made no other answer 

Ehzabeth agam looked towards Leicester, and said, with a 
degree of condescension which could only anse out of the most 
heartfelt interest, ‘ Discord, as the Itahan poet says, will find 
her way into peaceful convents, as well as mto the privacy of 
fanuhes , and we fear our own guards and ushers will hardly 
exclude her from courts My Lord of Leicester, you are offended 
with us, and we ^ve right to be offended with you We wdl 
take the hon’s part upon us, and be the first to forgive ’ 

Leicester smoothed bis brow, as if by an effort, but the trouble 
was too deep-seated that its placidity should at once return 
He said, however, that which fitted the occasion, ‘ That he could 
not have the happiness of forgiving, because she who commanded 
him to do so could commit no mjury towards him ’ 

Ehzabeth seemed content with this reply, and intonated her 
pleasure that the sports of the morning should proceed The 
bugles sounded — the houn^ bayed — the horses pranced , but 
the courtiers and ladies sought the amusements to which they 
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were suramonecl with hearts very diffeient from those which had 
leaped to the morning’s reveille There was doubt, and fear, and 
expectation on every brow, and surmise and intrigue m every 
whisper 

Blount took an oppoitumty to whisper into Raleigh’s ear, 
‘ This storm came like a levanter in the Mediterranean ’ 

‘ Varum et mutabiU^ answeied Raleigh, in a similar tone. 
‘Nay, I know nought of your Latin,’ said Blount, ‘but I 
thank God Tressilian took not the sea during that hurricane He 
could scarce have missed shipwreck, knowmg as he does so httle 
how to trim his sails to a court gale ’ 

‘Thou wouldst have mstiucted him ? ’ said Raleigh 
‘ Why, I have profited by my time as well as thou, Sir Walter,’ 
replied honest Blount ‘ I am kniglit as well as thou, and of 
the earlier creation ’ 

‘ Now, God further thy wit,’ said Raleigh , ‘ but for Tressihan, 
I would I knew what were the matter with him He told me 
this mommg he would not leave his chamber for the space of 
twelve hours or thereby, being hound by a promise This lady’s 
madness, when he shall learn it, will not, I fear, cure his in- 
firmity The moon is at the fullest, and men’s brains are woik- 
ing like yeast But hark ' they sound to mount Let us to 
horse, Blount we young knights must deserve our spurs ’ 



CHAPTER XXXV 


Sincenty, 

Thou first of virtues, let do mortal leave 

Thy onward path, although the earth should gape, 

And from the gulf of hell destructiou cry, 

To take dissimulation s winding way 

Douglas 

I T was not till after a long and successful morning’s sport, 
and a prolonged repast which followed the return of the 
Queen to the castle, that Leicester at length found him- 
self alone with Varney, from whom he now learned the whole 
particulars of the countess’s escape, as they had been brought 
to Kenilworth by Foster, who^ in his terror for the consequences, 
liarl himself posted thither with the tidings. As Varney, in his 
narrative, took especial care to be silent concermng those prac- 
tices on the countess’s health which had driven her to so des- 
perate a resolution, Leicester, who could only suppose that she 
nn/1 adopted it out of jealous impatience to attain the avowed 
state and appearance belonging to her rank, was not a little 
offended at the levity with whion his wife had broken his strict 
commands, and exposed bim to the resentment of Ehzabeth. 

‘I have given,’ he said, ‘to this daughter of an ofr^ure 
Devonshire gentleman the proudest name m England I have 
made her sharer of my bed and of my fortunes I ask but 
of her a little patience, ere she launches forth upon uie full 
current of her grandeur, and the mfatuated woman ivill rather 
hazard her oivn shipwreck and mine, will rather involve me in 
a thousand whirlpools, shoals, and quicksands, and compel mo 
to a thousand devices which ^ame me in mme oiro eyes, than 
tarry for a httle space longer in the obscurity to lyhich she was 
bom So lovely, so delicate, so fondj so faithful, yet to ^ok 
in so grave a matter the prudence which one might hope from 
the venest fool — it puts me beyond my patience 

‘ VTe may post it over yet well enough, said \ amey, if my 
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lady mil be but ruled, and take on her the character which the 
time commands ’ 

‘ It IS but too true, Sir Richaid,’ said Leicester, ‘ there is 
indeed no other lemedy. I have heaid her termed thy wife in 
my presence, mthout contrachction She must bear the title 
until she is far from Kenilworth ’ 

‘ And long afterwards, I trust,’ said Varney , then instantly 
added, ‘ For I cannot but hope it will be long after ere^ she bear 
the title of Lady Leicester I feai mo it may scarce be with safety 
durmg the life of this Queen But your lordship is best jud^e, 
you alone knowmg what passages have taken place betmxt 
Elizabeth and you ’ 

‘You are nght, Varney,’ said Leicester, ‘I have this mom- 
in^ been both fool and villain , and when Elizabeth hears of my 
ui^ppy mamage, she cannot but think herself treated with 
that premeditated shght which women never forgive We have 
once this day stood upon terms httle short of defiance , and to 
those, I fear, we must again returm’ 

‘ Is her resentment, then, so implacable ? ’ said Varney 
‘Far from it,’ replied the earl, ‘for, being what she is in 
spirit and m station, she has even this day been but too con- 
descendmg, m givmg me opportunities to repair what she thinks 
my faulty heat of temper ’ 

‘Ay,’ answered Varney, ‘the Italians say nght* in lovers’ 
quarrels the party that loves most is edways most wiUmg to 
acknowledge the greater fault So then, my lord, if this union 
with the lady could be concealed, you stand mth Elizabeth as 
you (hd 1 ’ 

Leicester sighed, and was silent for a moment, ere he rephed. 
‘Varney, I think thou art true to me, and I will tell thee all 
I do not stmd where I did I have spoken to Elizabeth — under 
what mad impulse I know not — on a theme which cannot be 
abandoned without touchmg every female feehng to the quick, 
and which yet I dare not and cannot prosecute She can never, 

never forgive me for having caused and witnessed those yield- 
mgs to human passion ’ 

‘We must do something, my lord,’ said Varney, ‘and that 
speedily ’ 

‘ There is nought to be done,’ answered Leicester, despond- 
i^gly j ‘ I am like one that has long toiled up a dangerous preci- 
pice, and when he is withm one perilous stride of me top, finds 
his progress arrested when letreat has become impossible I see 
above me the pinnacle which I cannot reach, beneath me the 
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abyss into which I must fiiU, ae soon as my relaxmg grasp and 
di^ bram jom to hurl me from, my present precanous stance ’ 
‘ Think better of your situation, my lord,’ said Varney , ‘ let 
us try the experiment m which you have but now acquiesced. 
Keep we your marriage from Ehzabeth’s knowledge, and all may 
yet be weU I will instantly go to the lady myself She hates 
me, because I have been earnest with your lordship, as she truly 
suspects, in opposition to what she terms her nghts. I care not 
for ner prejudices. She listen to me , and I inU show her 
such reasons for yieldmg to the pressure of the times, that I 
doubt not to brmg back her consent to whatever measures these 
exigencies may require’ 

‘No, Varney,’ said Leicester, ‘I have thought upon what 
IS to be done, and I wdl myself speak with Amy ’ 

It was now Varney’s turn to feel, upon his own account, the 
terrors which he affected to participate solely on account of his 
patron. ‘ Your lordship will not yourself speak with the lady ? ’ 
‘ It 18 my fixed purpose,’ said Leicester , ‘ fetch me one of 
the hvery cloaks , I will pass the sentmel as thy servant. 
Thou art to have firee access to her’ 


‘But, my lord ’ 

‘I will have no “buts,” ’ rephed Leicester, ‘ it shall be even 
thus, and not otherwise Hunsdon sleeps, I think, m Samt- 
lowe’s Tower We can go thither from these apartments by 
the private passage, without nsk of meetmg auj one Or what 
if I do meet Hunsdon ? ho is more my Ihend than enemy, and 
thick-witted enough to adopt any behef that is thrust on him. 
Fetch mo the cloak instantly ’ 

Varney had no alternative save obedience In a few mmutes 
Leicester was muffled in the mantle, pulled his bonnet over 
his brows, and followed Varney along the secret passage of the 
castle which communicated with Hunsdon’s apartments, m which 


there was scarce a chance of meeting any inquisitive person, 
and hardly light enough for any such to have satisfiea their 
cunosity 'Phey emerged at a door where Lord Hunsdon had, 
with nuhtary precanfaon, placed a sentinel, one of his own 
northern retainers as it fortuned, who readily admitted Sir 
Richard Varney and his attendant, saying only, m his northern 
dialect, ‘I wonld, man, thou couldst moke the mad lady bo 
still yonder , for her moans do sae dirl through mj head that 
I would rather keep watch on a snow drift m the wastes of 
Catlowdie.’ 

They hastily entered, and shut the door behmd them. 
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‘ Now, good devil, if there be one,’ said Varney, within him- 
self, ‘ foi once help a votaiy at a dead pinch, lor my boat is 
among the hieakers ' ' 

The Countess Amy, mth her hair and her garments dishev- 
elled, vas seated upon a sort of couch, in an attitude of the 
deepest afiliction, out of vhich she was startled by the opening 
of the door She turned hastily round, and, fixmg her eye on 
Varney, exclaimed, ‘ Wretch ' art thou come to frame some new 
plan of viUany 1 ’ 

Leicester cut short her reproaches by steppmg forward and 
dropping his cloak, while he said, in a voice rather of authority 
than of affection, ‘ It is with me, madam, you have to commune, 
not with Sir Eichard Vainey ’ 

The change effected on the countess's look and maimer was 
like magic ‘ Dudley ' ' she exclaimed — ‘ Dudley ’ and art thou 
come at last ’ And with the speed of hghtmng she flew to her 
husband, clung aiound his neck, and, unheeding the presence 
of Varney, ovenvhelmed him with caresses, while she bathed his 
face in a flood of tears , muttering, at the same time, but in 
broken and disjointed monosyllables, the fondest expressions 
which love teaches his votaries 

Leicester, as it seemed to him, had reason to be angry with 
his lady for transgressmg his commands, and thus placmg him 
m the perilous situation m which he had that morning stood- 
But what displeasure could keep its ground before these tes- 
tunonies of affection from a bemg so lovely that even the 
neghgence of dress, and the withering effects of fear, me^ 
and fatigue, which would have impaired the beauty of owers, 
rendered hers but the more mteresting ! He received and 
repaid her caresses with fondness, mmgled with melancholy, 
the last of which she seemed scarcely to observe, until the first 
fransport of her own joy was over, when, looking anxiously 
in his face, she asked if he was ilk 

‘ Not in my body, Amy,' was his answer 

‘Then I will be well too. 0 Dudley ’ I have been ill * — 
very ill, since we last met * — for I c^ not this morning’s 
horrible vision a meetmg. I have been m sickness, in gnef, 
and m danger But thou art come, and all is loy, and health, 
and safety > ' 

‘Alas ’ Amy,’ said Leicester, ‘ thou hast undone me ’ ’ 

‘ I, my lord 1 ' said Amy, her cheek at once losmg its tran- 
sient flush of loy , ‘how could I injure that which I love better 
than myself 1 ' 
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^hare your fortunes, wlien, Lokling that hi^4i character, I Had 
stiolled tho couiitiy the ackno\\ledged wife of such a luofl'gato 
fellow as your servant Vaiiiey ? ’ ^ ^ 

My lord, said Vainey, intei posing, ‘my lady is too much 
prejudiced against me, unhappily, to listen to what I can ofler, 
yet it may please hei bottei than what she pioposes She lias 
Mastei Edmund Tressiliaii, and could doubt- 

HaVamuir l""" ^ be her connianion to Lidcote 

mil, andtheieshe might leinain in safety until time permitted 
the development of this mysteiy ’ permitted 

but stood looking eagerly on iVmv 

T ‘ to God I were in mv father’s 

mmd andhtnour behmd m 

deliberation ‘Doubtless 
counads * "eeessary to take strangers into my lord’s 

of Hwl.’ T * r ^ countess wiU be uaimnt for the honour 
. pf Tressilian and such of her father’s family ’ 

da-rgOT mt7tW^’p®““' > ‘ ‘>y Heaven I wiU strike my 

of my co“™eU ^’ ^ 'IkessUian asapartneV 

coimSfs fitter ^for s“°V countess, ‘unless they be 

toZifand “ ““ °f soulless 

Khan %“■’ d- I once did 

minstice of hpins your sake , I will not do him the fiirther 

I can forbeM ’ sL sml lodS.^ t°v question 

off hypoensv hn+ T ^ii Varney, to pull the mask 

my ^ ^ virtne to he slandered m 

determmecL^^d^nn^pn^^ • stood displeased, yet un- 

^vhdXnV^th a Zn the weakness of hiJ cause, 

of distress and diffionltv -^^7 displayed, in the midst 

would have rendered^er character which 

pament o\ X wkc\" V^tfd distinguished 

Leicester with a cnmTin=ori oT ® i ^ „ ^be walked ujp to 

which stiong affecbonXayed £ vam^toXk Kfi “f 

conscious tnith and reo Jude 
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your mmd, my lord,’ she said, ‘m these difficulties, vath ivhich, 
unhappily, I have found myself unable to comply This gentle- 
man — this person, I would say — has hinted at another scheme, 
to which I object not but as it displeases you. Will your lord- 
slup be pleased to hear what ayoun^ and timid woman, but your 
most affectionate wife, can suggest in the present extremity 1 ’ 
Leicester was silent^ but Imt his head towards the countess, 
as an mtunation that she was at hberty to proceed. 

‘ There hath been but one cause for all these evds, my lord,' 
she proceeded, ‘and it resolves itself mto the mystenous 
duphcity with which you have been induced to surround your- 
self Bxtneate yourself at once, my lord, from the tyranny of 
these disgraceful trammels Be like a true English gentleman, 
kmght, and earl, who holds that truth is the foundation of 
honour, and that honour is dear to him ns the breath of his 
nostnls. Take your ill-&ted wife by the hand , lead her to the 
footstool of Elizabeth’s throne , say that, “ In a moment of in- 
fatuation, moved by supposed beauty, of which none perhaps 
can now trace even the remains, I gave my hand to this Amy 
Robsart.” You wiU then have done justice to me, my lord, and 
to your own honour, and should law or power require you to 
part fixim me, I will oppose no objection, smce I may then 
with honour hide a grieved and broaen heart in those shades 
finm which your love withdrew me. Then — have but a httle 
patience, and Amy’s hfe wiU not long darken your bnghter 
prospecte.’ 

There was so much of digmty, so much of tenderness, m the 
countess’s remonstrance that it moved all that was noble and 
generous m the soul of her husband. 'The scales seemed to fall 
from his eyes, and the duphcity and tergiversation of which ho 
had been guilty stung him at once with remorse and shame. 

‘ I am not worthy of you, Amy,’ he said, ‘ that could weigh 
aught which ambition has to give against such a heart as thme 1 
I nave a bitter penance to perform, in disentanghng, before 
sneering foes and astounded finends, ^ the meshes of my own 
deceitful pohcy And the Queen — but let her take my head, 
as she has threatened.’ 

‘ Your head, my lord I ’ said the countess , ‘ because you used 
the freedom and liberty of an English subject in choosmg a 
wife? For shame, it is this distrust of the Queen’s justice, 
this apprehension of danger, which cannot but be unagmary, 
that, like scarecrows, have mduced you to forsake the straight 
forward path, which, as it is the best, is also the safest.’ 
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‘Ah, Amy, thou little Imowesb'’ said Dudley, but, iii- 
stantly checking himself, he added, ‘ Yet she shall nob find in 
me a safe oi easy victim of aibitraiy vengeance. I have friends 
— I have allies — I ivili nob, like Norfolk, bo dragged to the 
block as a victim to sacnfice Fear not, Amy , thou shalt see 
Dudley hear himself worthy of his name 1 must instantly 
communicate with some of those fi lends on whom I can best 
rely , for, as things stand, I may he made prisoner in my own 
castle ’ 

‘ Oh, my good lord,’ said Amy, ‘ make no faction in a peaceful 
state < There is no friend can help us so well as our oim 
candid truth and honour Bring but these to our assistance, 
and you are safe amidst a whole aimy of the envious and mahg- 
nant Leave these behind you, and all other defence will be 
fruitless Tiuth, my noble lord, is well painted unarmed.’ 

‘But wisdom, Amy,’ answered Leicester, ‘is arrayed in 
panoply of proof Argue not mth me on tlie means I shall 
use to render my confession — since it must be called so — as 
safe as may be , it will he fraught wuth enough of danger, do 
what we will Varney, we must hence Farewell, Amy, whom 
I am to vindicate as mme oivn at an expense and risk of which 
thou alone couldst be worthy ! You shall soon hear farther 
from me ’ 

He embraced her fervently, muffled himself as before, and 
accompamed Varney from the apartment The latter, as he 
left the room, bowed low, and, as he raised his body, regarded 
Amy with a peculiar expression, as if he desired to know how 
far his own pardon was mcluded m the reconciliation which had 
taken place betwixt hei and hei lord. The countess looked 
upon him with a fixed eye, but seemed no more conscious of his 
presence than if there had been nothing hut vacant air on the 
spot where he stood 

‘She has brought me to the crisis,’ he muttered ‘She or 
I are lost There was somethmg — I wot not if it was fear or 
pity — that prompted me to avoid this fatal cnsis It is now 
decided She or I must perish ’ 

While he thus spoke, he observed, with surpnse, that a 
hoy, repulsed by the sentinel, made up to Leicester and spoke 
with him Varney was one of those pohticians whom not the 
shghtest appearances escape without mquiry He asked the 
sentinel what the lad wanted with bun, and received for answer, 
that the hoy had wished him to transmit a parcel to the mad 
lady, but that he cared not to take charge of it, such com- 
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municatiou being beyond his commission. His cunosity satis- 
fied in that particular, he approached his patron, and heard 
him say, ‘Well, boy, the packet shall bo dohvered.’ 

‘ Thanks, good Master Servmg man,’ said the boy, and was 
out of sight m an instant 

Leicester and Varney returned with hasty steps to the earl’s 
pnvato apartment by the same passage wmch Iiad conducted 
them to Samtlowe’s Tower 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


I have said 

This IS an adulteress, I have said with whom 
More, she 's a traitor, and CamiUo is 
A federary Avith her, and one that knows 
What she should shame to know herself. 

Winter's Tale. 

/•"TfniTKY were no sooner in the earl’s cabinet than, taking 
bis tablets from bis pocket, be began to write, spealang 
partly to Varney and partly to bunself ‘ There axe 
many of them close bounden to me, and especially those in 
good estate and high ofiice , many who, if they look back 
towards my benefits, or fonvard towardif the perils which may 
befall themselves, will not, I think, be disposed to see me stagger 
unsupported Let me see — Knollis is sure, and through his 
means Guernsey and Jersey Horsey commands in the Ism ot 
Wight My brother-m-law, Huntingdon, and Pembroke have 
authority in Wales Through Bedford I lead the Puritans, 'with 
their mterest, so powerful in all the boroughs My brother cn 
Warwick is equal, wellnigh, to myself in wealth, followers, and 
dependencies Sir Owen Hopton is at my devotion , he com- 
mands the Tower of London, and the national treasure deposited 
there My father and grandfather needed never to have stooped 
their heads to the block had they thus forecast their enterprises 
Why look you so sad, Varney I tell thee, a tree so deep-rooted 
IS not easily to be tom up by the tempest ’ ^ 

‘Alas' my lord,’ said Vamey, with weU-acted passion, and 
then resumed the same look of despondency which Leicester 
had before noted. , 

‘ Alas ' ’ repeated Leicester, ‘ and wherefore alas. Sir Richard { 
Doth your new spirit of chivalry supply no more vigorous 
ejaculation when a noble stmggle is impendmg 1 Or, if “alas 
means thou wilt flinch from the conflict, thou mayest leave the 
castle, or go jom mme enemies, whichever thou thinkest best 
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‘Not so, my lord,’ answered his confidant, ‘Varney will be 
fonnd fighting or dymg by your side Forgive me it, m love 
to you, I see more fully than your noble heart permits you to 
do the mextncable diihculties mth which you are surrounded 
You are strong, my lord, and powerful, yet, let me say it 
without offence, you are so only by the reflected hght of the 
Queen's favour While you are Eh/abeth’s favourite you are 
all, save m name, like an actual sovereign But let her call 
back the honours she has bestowed, and the prophet’s gourd 
did not wither more suddenly Declare against the Queen, 
and I do not say that m the wide nation, or m this province 
alone, you would find yourself mstantly deserted and out- 
numbered, but I wiU say, that even in this very castle, and 
m the midst of your vassals, kmsmen, and dependants, you 
would be a captive, nay, a sentenced captive, should she 
please to sav the word, 'rhink upon Norfollc, my lord — upon 
the powerful Northumberland — the splendid Westmoreland — 
think on all who liave made head against this sage princess 
They are dead, captive, or fumtive. This is not like other 
thrones, which can be overturned by a combmation of powerful 
nobles the broad foundations which support it are m the 
extended love and affections of the people. You might share 
it with Elizabeth if you would, but neither yours nor any 
other power, foreign or domestic, will avail to overthrow or 
even to shake it.’ 

He paused, and Leicester threw his tablets from him with 
an air of reckless despite. ‘ It may be as thou sayest,’ he said , 
‘and, m sooth, I care not whether truth or cowardice dictate 
thy foreboding But it shall not be said I fell without a 
struggle. Give orders that those of my retamers who served 
under me m Ireland be gradually draivn mto the mam keep, 
and let our gentlemen and friends stand on their guard, and 
go armed, as if they expected an onset from the followers of 
Sussex. Possess the townspeople with some apprehension , let 
them take arms and be ready, at a given signaX to overpower 
the pensioners and yeomen of the guard.’ 

‘Let me remmd you, my lord,’ said Varney, with the same 
appearance of deep and mehmonoly mterest, ‘that you have 
given me orders to prepare for dhsarmmg the Queen’s guard. 
It 16 an act of high treason, but you shall nevertheless be 
obeyed.’ 

‘I care not,’ said Leicester, desperately — ‘ I care not. Shame 
IS behmd me, rum before me , I must on.’ 
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Here there "was anothei pause, which Varney at length broke 
with the following words — ‘ It is come to the pomt I have long 
^eaded I must either witness, hke an ungrateful beast, the 
downfall of the best and kindest of masters, or I must speak 
what I would have buned in the deepest obhvion, or told by 
any other mouth than mme ’ 

^ ‘ What is that thou sayest, or wouldst say ? ’ rephed the earl, 

we have no time to waste on words, when the times call us to 
action. 


My speech is soon made, my lord — would to God it were 
as soon answered ' Your mamage is the sole cause of the 

your sovereign, my lord, is it not ? ’ 
i nou knowest it is * ’ rephed Leicester ‘ What needs so 
truitiess a question?’ 

Pardon me, my lord,’ said Varney, ‘the use hes here 
Men wdl wager their lands and hves in defence of a nch 

dmmond, my lord , but were it not first prudent to look if 
theie is no flaw m it?’ 

What me^ this?’ said Leicester, with eyes sternly fixed 
on his depen^nt ‘ of whom dost thou dare to speak ? ’ 

the Countess Amy, my lord, of whom I am 
-trr. 7 Speak , and of whom I will speak, were 

^ zeaL’ 

pjirl happen to deserve it at my hand,’ said the 

earl hut speak on, I will hear thee ’ 

hfpt<f^Ln ^ ke bold I speak for my own 

inri- nnrl youT lordship’s I like not tms lady’s tamper- 

knnw him ^^k this same Edmund Tressflian. You 

her whiph ^ ^ know he had formerly an interest m 

lSo\v in some pams to supersede You 

which he has pressed on the suit 

drive vrm r l!? rl ^ fke open object of which is to 

most nnli in ^ avowal pf what I must ever call your 

wilhiifT marnage, the point to which my lady also is 

willing, at any nsk, to urge you ’ ^ ^ 

Sir constrame^y ‘Thou meanest well, good 

u> uell rh ^^^klst, I think, sacnfice thine own honour, 
thint ’si- c,t person, to save me fi'om what thou 

wonk wif-li temble But, remember’ — he spoke these 

oi Leicester ’ ^ stem decision — ‘you speak of the Countess 

thelLrl’nf'fJi'H’’ ‘kut It IS for the welfare of 

tUc harl of LLicecter My tale is but begun. I do most stiongly 
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believe that this Tressilian has, from the heffuming of his 
movmg in her cause, been m comuvance with ber ladyship 
the countess ’ 

‘Thou speak’st wild madness, Vamey, with the sober face 
of a preacher Where or how could they commumcate to 
gether 1 ’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Vamey, ‘ unfortunately I can show that but 
too well It was just before the supphcation was presented to 
the Queen, m Tressdian’s name, that I met him, to my utter 
astonishment, at the postern gate which leads from the de- 
mesne at Gumnor Place ’ 

‘ Thou met’st hun, villain I and why didst thou not strike 
him dead 1 ’ exclaimed Leicester 

‘ I drew on him, my lord, and he on me , and had not my 
foot shpped, he would not, perhaps, have been again a stumblmg 
block m your lordship’s patL’ 

Leicester seemed struck dumb with surprise. At lenrth he 
answered, ‘What other evidence bast thou of this, Vamejr, 
save thin e own assertion 1 for, as I wiH pumsh deeply, I will 
examme coolly and wanly Sacred Heaven 1 but no — I wiU 
examine coldly and wanly — coldly and wanly ’ He repeated 
these words more than once to himself, as if m the veiy sound 
there was a sedative quality , and again compressing his bps, 
as if he feared some violent expression might escape from them, 
he asked again, ‘ What farther proof! ’ 

‘ Enough, my lord,’ said Vamey, ‘ and to spare I would it 
rested with me alone, for with me it might have been sdenced 
for ever But my servant, Michael Lamboume, witnessed the 
whole and was, mdeed, the means of first mtroducmg Trcssihan 
mto Gumnor Place , and therefore I took him mto my service, 
and retamed him in it, though somethmg of a debauched 
fellow, that I might have his tongue always under my own 
command.’ He tlien acquamted Lord Leicester how easy it 
was to prove the circumstance of their interview trae, by 
evidence of Anthony Foster, with the corroborative tostimomes 
of the vanous persons at Gumnor, who had heard the wager 
laid, and had seen lamboume and Tressilian set off together 
In the whole narrative, Vamey hazarded nothing fabulous, ex- 
cepting that, not mdeed by direct assertion, but by mfercnce, 
he led his patron to suppose that the interview betwixt Amy 
and Tressihan at Gumnor Place had been longer than the few 
mmutes to which it was in reality hunted. 

‘ And wherefore was I not told of all this 1 ’ said Leicester, 
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sternly ‘ "Wliy did all of ye — and in particular thou, Varney 

— keep hack from me such material information 1 ' 

‘ Because, my lord,’ rephed Varney, ‘ the countess pretended 
to Poster and to me that Tressilian had intruded himself upon 
her , and I concluded their interview had been in all honour, 
and that she would at her own time tell it to your lordsliip. 
Your lordship knows with what unwilling ears we listen to evil 
surmises against those whom we love , and I thank Heaven I 
am no make-bate or informer, to he the first to sow them ’ 

‘You are but too ready to receive them, however, Sir 
Richard,’ repbed bis patron ‘How knowest tbou that this 
interview was not in all honour, as thou hast said 1 Methinks 
the wife of the Earl of Leicester might speak for a short time 
with such a person as Tressihan without injury to me or 
suspicion to herself ’ 

‘ Questionless, my lord,’ answered Varney , ‘ had I thought 
otherwise, I had been no keeper of the secret But here hes 
the rub — Tressdian leaves not the place without estabhshing 
a correspondence with a poor man, the landlord of an inn m 
Cumnor, for the purpose of carrying off the lady. He sent 
down an emissary of bis, whom I trust soon to have m nght 
sure keeping under Mervyn’s Tower Kilhgrew and Lambshey 
are scouring the country m quest of him The host is re- 
warded with a rmg for keeping counsel , your lordship may 
have noted it on Tiessilian’s h^d — here it is. This fellow, 
this agent makes bis way to the Place as a pedlar, holds con- 
ferences with the lady, and they make their escape together by 
night , rob a poor fellow of a horse by the way, such was their 
guilty haste, and at length reach this castle, where the 
Countess of Leicester finds refuge — I dare not say in what 
place ’ 

‘Speak, I command thee,’ said Leicester — ‘speak, while I 
retain sense enough to hear thee.' 

‘ Since it must be so,’ answered Varney, ‘ the lady resorted 
immediately to the apartment of Tressdian, where she remamed 
many hours, partly m company with bi-m and partly alone I 
told you Tressdian had a paramour in his chamber , I bttle 
dreamed that paramour was ’ 

‘Amy, thou wouldst say,' answered Leicester, ‘but it is 
Mse — frlse as the smoke of heU ' Ambitious she may be — 
ficHe and impatient — 'tis a woman’s firalt, but false to me ' 
never, never. The proof — the proof of this ! ' he exclaimed, 
hastily. 
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‘ Carrol, the aeputy-marahal, ushered her thither by her own 
desire on yesterday afternoon , Lamboume and the warder both 
found her there at an early hour this morning ’ 

‘Was Tressihan there with her 1’ said Leicester in the same 
hurried tone. 

‘ No, my lord. You may remember,’ answered Varney, ‘ that 
he was that mght placed with Sir Nicholas Blount, under a 
species of arrest.’ 

‘ Did Carrol, or the other fellows, know who she was 1 ’ 
demanded Leicester 

‘ No, my lord,’ rephed VamOT ‘ Carrol and the warder had 
never seen the countess, and Lambourne knew her not in her 
disgmse , but, m seeking to prevent her leaving the cell, he 
obtamed possession of one of her gloves, which, I think, your 
lordship may know ’ 

He gave the glove, which had the bear and ragged staff, the 
earl’s impress, embroidered upon it in seed-pearls 

‘I do — I do recognise it,^ said Leicester ‘They were my 
own gift. The fellow of it was on the arm which she threw 
this very day around my neck 1 ’ He spoke this with violent 
agitation. 

‘Your lordship,’ said Varney, ‘might yet farther mq^uire of 
the lady herself respeotmg the truth of these passages ’ 

‘ It needs not — it needs not,’ said the tortured earl ‘ it is 
wntten m characters of burning hght, as if they were branded 
on my very eyeballs I I see her infamy — I can see nought 
else , and — gracious Heaven ! — for this vile woman was I about 
to commit to danger the hves of so many noble fhends — shake 
the foundation of a lawful throne — carry the sword and torch 
through the bosom of a peaceful land — wrong the kind mistress 
who made me what I am, and would, but for that hell-fiamed 
marriage, have made me all that man can be 1 All this I 
was ready to do for a woman who trinkets and traffics with 
my worst foes I And thou, vdlam, why didst thou not speak 
sooner 1 ’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Varney, ‘ a tear from my lady would have 
blotted out all I could nave said. Besides, I had not these 
proofe untd this very mommg, when Anthony Foster’s sudden 
arrival, with the examinations and declarations which he had 
extorted from the innkeeper Qoslmg and others, explamed the 
manner of her flight from uumnor Pkce, and my own researches 
discovered the steps which she had taken here.’ 

‘ Now, may God be praised for the hght He has given 1 so 
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full, so satisfactory, that there breathes not a man in England 
\Yho shall call my proceedmg lash or my revenge unjust. 
And yet, Varney, so young, so fair, so fawning, and so false > 
Hence, then, her hatred to thee, my tiusby, my weU-beloved 
servant, because you withstood her plots and endangered her 
paramour's life ' ’ 

‘ I never gave her any other cause of dishke, my lord, 
rephed Varney , ‘ but she knew that my counsels went directly 
to dimimsh hei influence with your lordship, and that I was, 
and have been, ever ready to penl my life against your enemies ’ 
‘It IS too, too apparent,’ replied Leicester, ‘yet, ivith what 
an air of magnanimity she exhorted me to commit my head to 
the Queen’s mercy rather than wear the veil of falsehood a 
moment longer ' Methmks the angel of truth himself can have 
no such tones of high-souled impulse Can it be so, Varney ? 
Can falsehood use thus boldly the language of truth] Can 
infamy thus assume the guise of punty? Varney, thou hast 
been my servant from a child , I have raised thee high — can 
raise thee higher Think — think for me ' Thy bram was ever 
shrewd and piercing May she not he innocent ] Prove her so, 
and all I have yet done for thee shall be as nothing — nothing 
— in comparison of thy recompense ' ’ 

The agony with which his master spoke had some effect even 
on the hardened Varney, who, in the midst of his own wicked 
and ambitious designs, really loved his patron as well as such a 
wretch was capable of loving anythmg , but he comforted him- 
self and subdued his self-reproaches, with the reflection that, if 
he mflicted upon the earl some immediate and transitory pain, 
it was m order to pave his way to the throne, which, were this 
mamage dissolved by death or otherwise, he deemed Elizabeth 
would wiUmgly share with his benefactor He therefore perse- 
vered m his diabolical pohcy , and, after a moment’s considera- 
tion, answered the anxious queries of the earl with a melancholy 
look, as if he had in vam sought some exculpation for the 
counts , then suddenly raismg his head, he said, with an ex- 
pression of hope, which mstantly communicated itself to the 
countenance of his patron — ‘Yet wherefore, if guilty, should 
she have penlled herself by commg hither ? Why not rather 
have fled to her father’s or elsewhere 1 — though that, mdeed, 
might have mterfered with her desire to he acknowledged as 
Countess of Leicester ’ 

‘True — true — true'’ exclaimed Leicester, his transient 
gleam of hope giving way to the utmost bitterness of feeling and 
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expression , ‘ thou art not fit to fathom a woman’s depth of wit, 
Vaniey I see it alL She would not quit the estate and title 
of the mttol a ho had wedded her Ay, and if m my madness 
I had started into rebeUioii, or if the angry Queen had taken 
my head, a* she this morning threatened, the wealthy doiver 
which law would have assigned to the Countess Dowager of 
Leicester had been no bad windfall to the beggarly 'IVcssilian 
Well might she goad me on to danger, whicli could not end 
otherwise than profitably to her Speak not for her, Varney , 
I will have her blood ! ’ 

‘My lord,’ replied Varney, ‘the inldness of your distress 
breaks forth in the wildness of your languaga’ 

‘ I say, speak not for her,’ replied Leicester , ‘ she has dis 
honoured mo — she would have murdered me , all ties are 
burst between us. She shall die the death of a traitress and 
adulteress, well mented both by laws of God and man 1 And 
— what IS this casket,’ he said, ‘ which was even now thrust 
into my hand by a boy, ivith the desire I would convoy it to 
'fresadian, as he could not mve it to the countess t By Heaven ! 
the words surjinsed me as lie spoke them, though other matters 
chased them ram my bram , but now they return inth double 
forca It 18 her casket of lewcls ! Force it open, Varney — 
force the hmges open wuth thy pomarcL’ 

‘ She refused the aid of my dagger once,’ thought Varney, as 
he unsheathed the weapon, ‘ to cut the stnng which bound a 
letter, but now it shall work a mightier mimstry m her fortunes ’ 

With this reflection, by using the three cornered stdetto- 
blade os a wedge, he forced open the slender silver hmges of 
the casket The Earl no sooner saw them give way than he 
snatched the casket firom Sir Richard’s hand, wrenched off the 
cover, and teanng out the splendid contents, flung them on 
the floor m a transport of rage, whde ho eagerly searched for 
some letter or billet which should make the iancied gmlt of 
his mnocent countess yet more apparent Then stampmg 
furiously on the gems, he exclaimed, ‘Thus I annihilate the 
miserable toys for wluch thou hast sold thyself, body and 
soul, consigned thyself to an early and tuneless death, and me 
to misery and remorse for ever ! Tell me not of forgiveness, 
Varney She is doomed 1’ 

So saymg, he left the room, and rushed mto an adjacent 
closet, the door of which he locked and bolted. 

Varney looked after Vinn, whde something of a more human 
feelrng seemed to contend with his habitual sneer ‘ I am sorry 
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for Ins wealcness,’ be said, ‘ but love bas made liim a cbild He 
throws down and treads on these costly tojs, ^\ltb the same 
vehemence would he dash to pieces this hailest toy of all, of 
which he used to rave so fondly But that taste also will be 
forgotten when its object is no more Well, he has no eye to 
value things as they deserve, and that nature has given to 
Varney ^Vlien Leicester shall be a sovereign, he will think as 
little of the gales ol passion through iihich he gained that 
royal port as ever did sailor in harbour of the penis of a 
voyage But these tell-tale articles must not remain here 
they are rather too nch vails for the diudges ivho dress the 
chamber ’ 

While Varney was employed in gathering together and 
puttmg them into a secret drawer of a cabinet that chanced to 
be unlocked, he saw the door of Leicester’s closet open, the 
tapestry pushed aside, and the eail’s fiice thrust out, but with 
eyes so dead, and lips and cheeks so bloodless and pale, that he 
started at the sudden change K o sooner did his eyes encounter 
the earl’s than the latter inthdrew his head and shut the door 
of the closet This manceuvre Leicester repeated twice, "without 
speaking a word, so that Varney began to doubt whether his 
bram was not actually affected by his mental agony 'Phe third 
time, however, he beckoned, and Varney obeyed the signal 
When he entered, he soon found his patron’s perturbation was 
not caused by insanity, but by the fellness of purpose which he 
entertamed contendmg "with various contrary passions They 
passed a full hour m close consultation , after which the Earl 
of Leicester, with an incredible exertion, dressed himself and 
went to attend his royal guest 
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You UaVB diapIaccJ tliu mirth, broke the good meeting 
■\\ itU raOit admired dljotdcr 

Machiih 

I T was uflenTords remembered that, dunng the banquets 
and revels winch occupied the remainder of this o\ entful 
day, the beanng of Leicester and of Vuriioy wore totally 
different from their usual demeanour Sir llichard Varney 
had been held rather a man of counsel and of action than a 
votary of pleasure. Busine.'.s, whether civil or mihtary, seemed 
always to bo his proper siihero, and nhilo in festivals and 
revels, although ho well understood how to tnck them up and 

E resent them, his ovni part was that of a more spectator , or, if 
0 exercised his wit, it was m a rough, caustic, and severe 
manner, rather as if ho scoffed at the oxliibitiou and the guests 
than shared the common pleasure 

But upon the present day his character seemed changed 
He mixed among the younger courtiers and ladies, and appeared 
for the moment to bo actuated by a spint of light-hearted 
gaiety which rendered him a match for the livohest. Those 
who had looked upon him as a man given up to graver and 
more ambitious pursuits, a bitter sneerer and passer of sarcasms 
at the exjiense of those who, taking life os they find it, were 
disposed to snatch at each pastime it presents, now perceived 
with astomshment that his wit could carry as smooth an 
edge as their own, his laugh bo as lively, and his brow as 
unclouded. By what art of damnable hypocrisy he could 
draw this veil of gaiety over the black thoughts of one of the 
worst of human bosoms must remain umntolhgible to all but 
his compeers, if any such over existed , but he was a man of 
extraordinary powers, and those powers wore unhappily dedi- 
cated m aU their energy to the veiy worst o^urposes 

It was entirely different with Leicester However habituated 
hjs Wind usually was to play the part of a good courtier, and 
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appear gay, assiduous, and fiee from all care but that of 
enhancing the pleasure of tbo moment, while his bosom in- 
ternally thiobbed ^vlth the pangs of unsatisfied ambition, 
jealousy, or resentment, his heart had now a yet more dreadful 
guest, whose workmgs could not be overshadois ed oi suppressed , 
^d you might lead m his vacant eye and tioubled brow that 
his thoughts were far absent horn the scenes in which ho ivas 
compellmg himself to play a pait. lie looked, moved, and 
spoke as if by a succession of continued efforts , and it seemed 
as it ms will had m some degree lost the promptitude of com- 
mand over the acute mind and goodly form of winch it was the 
regent His actions and gestuies, instead of appearing the 
consequence of simple volition, seemed, like those of an au- 
tomaton, to wait the revolution of some mternal machinery ere 
they could be performed, and his words feU from bm piece- 
meal, mtenupted, as if he had first to thinlc what he was to 
say, then how it was to be said, and as if, after all, it was only 

\ r 0 continued attention that he completed a sentence 
witoout forgettmg both the one and the other 

which these distractions of mind pro- 
■nhsliprl ^ and conversation of the most accom- 

f ^sible to the lowest 

thLe Iplf prmcess of the age Nor is 

called down Ehzabeth\ 
to hpr^i^^ Leicester, had it not occurred 

^on of ¥ Bupposmg that the apprehen- 

him with snph ^ch she had expressed towards 

the sTtmt<4 nf ''nv^ity that very mommg was dweUmg upon 
coL?^ ^ efforts to the 

the ch^TTiQ nf usual graceful tenor of his mien and 

to femalp vnn ^\eeje''^®^BB-tion. When this idea, so flattenng 
■Droved a full ^ obtemed possession of her mind, it 

and mistaPpci ^apology foi the numerous errors 

aroiiT^=! of the Earl of Leicester, and the watchful circle 
his rpnpjifprl^^^i^^^ astoi^hment that, mstead of resentmg 
althnn^h +>i and want of even ordinary attention, 

nunctihmiQ Tn pomts on which she was usually extremely 
tl^fi sought, on the contrary, to affoid him 

in dome- recoUect himself, and deimed to assist him 

sisteut Vi ^ indulgence which seemed altogether mcon- 
er usual character. It was clear, however, that 
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this could not last much longer, and that Elizabeth must 
finally put another and more soicro construction on Leicester’s 
uncOurtcous conduct, when the earl was sumuioned by Varney 
to speak with him in a dilTerent apartment 

Mter having had the message twuee delivered to him, ho rose, 
and was about to withdraw, as it were, bj instmot, then 
stopped, and, turning round, entreated permission of the Queen 
to absent himself for a bnef space upon matters of pressing 
importance. 

‘Go, my lonl,’ said the Queen , ‘we are aware our presence 
must occasion sudden and unevpected occurrences, which require 
to ho provided for on the instant Yet uiy lord, as you would 
have us believe ourself your welcome and honoured guest wo 
entreat you to think less of our good cheer, and favour us with 
more of your good countenance than wo have this day enjoyed , 
for, whether prince or peasant bo the guest, the welcome of the 
host will always bo the better part of the ontortaiiiment Go, 
my lord , and wo trust to see you return wuth an unwnnkled 
brow and those free thoughts which you are wont to have at 
the disposal of your frieuds.’ 

Leicester only bowed low in answer to this rebuke, and 
retired. At the door of the apartment ho was met by Varney, 
who eagerly drew him apart, and whispered in his ear, 'AH is 
well ! ’ 

‘ Has Masters seen her 1 ' said the earl 

‘ He has, my lord , and as she would neither answer his 
quenes nor allege any reason for her refusal, he will give full 
testimony that she labours under a mental disorder, and may 
be best committed to the charge of her fnends. 'Ihe oppor 
tunity 18 therefore free to remove her as we proposed.’ 

‘ But Tressilian’l ’ said Leicester 

‘ He will not know of her departure for some time,’ rephed 
Varney , ‘ it shall take place this very evenmg, and to morrow 
ho shall be cared for ’ 

‘ No, by my soul,’ answered Leicester, ‘I ivill take vengeance 
on him with mine own hand 1 ’ 

‘ You, my lord, and on so inconsiderable a man as Tresadian ! 
No, my lord, he hath long wished to visit foreign parts. Trust 
him to me I -will take care he returns not hither to tell 
tales ’ 

‘ Not so, by Heaven, Varney 1 ’ exclaimed Leicester ‘ Incon- 
siderable do you caU an enemy that hath had power to wound 
me so deeply that my whole after hfe must be one scene of 
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remorse and misery 1 No , rathci tlian forego the right of doing 
myself justice with my hand on that acciiised vdJaiii, I will 
unfold the whole truth at Elizabeth's footstool, and let her 
vengeance descend at once on them and on myself.' 

Varney saw with gi’eat alarm that his lord was ivrought up 
to such a pitch of agitation that, if he gave not way to mm, he 
was perfectly capable of adopting the desperate resolution 
which he had announced, and whicli was instant luin to all the 
schemes of ambition which Varney had formed for his pation 
and foi himselh But the eail s rage seemed at once uncontrol- 
lable and deeply concentrated , and while he spolce his eyes shot 
fire, his voice trembled with excess of passion, and the hght 
foam stood on his lip 

His confidant made a bold and successful effort to obtam 
the mastery of hun even m this hour of emotion ‘My lord,’ 
he said, leading him to a mirror, ‘behold your reflection in 
tl^t glass, and think if these agitated features belong to one 
who, m a concmion so extreme, is capable of formmg a resolu- 
tion lor himselL ® 


wouldst thou make me?' said Leicester, 
skuck at the change m his o^ physiognomy, though offended 
at the freedom ivith which Varney made the appeal ‘Am I 

^rvantr vassal — the property and subject of my 


Varney, firmly, ‘but be master of your- 

lord, I, your born servant, 
am ashamed to see how poorly you bear yourself m the storm 

^ Ehzabeths feet, confess your marriage, im- 
paramour of adultery, and avow 

LTw whb married a 

wallah 7^1 oozened by her and her book-learned 

fhrnet wSh fa.revfen of Richard 

conferred on him He 

more nronrl J^^glr-mmded Leicester, and was 

manfli^D- ^®Poridmg on lum than he would be of com- 
ad vpr<;R^r»i l^rit the abject lord who stoops to every 

likp judicious resolves are scattered 

seitp^ f passion, him Richard Varney 

as Tipnpn+i. 1. ® ^ much above him m constancy of mmd 
as beneath him m rank and fortune ' 

hypocnsy, for, though the firm- 
bihtv vpt 1^®, !^®^*®^ v^as hardness and impenetra- 

y* y really felt the ascendency which he vaunted , 
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while the mterest which ho actually felt in the fortunes of 
Leicester ga\e unusual emotion to his voice and manner 
Leicester was overpowered by hts assumed supenonty , it 
seemed to the unfortunate carl as if his last friend was about 
to abandon him. Ho stretched his liand towards Varney as 
he uttered the Mords, 'Do not leave mo. What iiouldst thou 
have me do 1 ’ 

‘Be thyself, my noble master,’ said Varney, touching the* 
earl’s hand mth his lips, after having respectfully grasped it in 
his own — ‘ bo yourself, supenor to those storms of passion 
which ivrcck lufenor minds. Are you the first who has been 
cozened m love 1 The first whom a vain and licentious woman 
has cheated into an affection which she has afterwards scorned 
and misused 1 And will jou suffer yourself to be driven 
frantic, because you have nob been wiser than the wisest men 
whom the world has seeni Let her bo as if she had not 
been — let her pass from jour memory as unworthy of ever 
having held a place there Lob your strong resolve of this 
mormng, which I have both courage, zeal, and means enough 
to execute, be hke the fiat of a supenor being, a passionless 
act of justice. She hath deserved death — let her die!’ 

While ho was speabng, the earl held his hand fast, com- 
pressed his bps hard, and frowned, as if he laboured to catch 
from Varney a portion of the cold, ruthless, and disjiassionate 
firmness which ho recommended. When be was silent, the 
earl still contmued to grasp his hand, untd, ivith an effort at 
calm decision, he was ^le to articulate, ‘ Be it so — she dies ! 
But one tear might be permitted.’ 

‘Not one, my lord,’ interrupted Varney, who saw by the 
quivermg eye and convulsed cheek of his patron that he was 
about to give way to a burst of emotion, ‘not a tear — the 

time permits it not Tressiban must be thought of ’ 

‘ That mdeed is a name,’ said the earl^ ‘ to convert tears mto 
blood. Varney, I have thought on this, and I have deter- 
mined — neither entreaty nor argument shall move me — 'Ihes- 
sihau shall be my own victim.’ 

‘ It 18 madness, my lord , but you are too mighty for me to 
bar your way to your revenge. Yet resolve at least to choose 
fittmg time and opportumty, and to forbear him untd these 
shall oe found ’ 

‘Thou shalt order me m what thou wilt,’ said Leicester, 
‘only thwart me not m this.’ 

‘Then, my lord,’ said Varney, ‘I first request of yon to lay 
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aside tlie wild, suspected, and half-fienzied demeanour wbicU 
hath, this day draivn the eyes of all the court upon you , and 
which, but for the Queen’s paitial indulgence, which she hath 
extended toivards you in a degiee far beyond her nature, she 
had never given you the oppoitunity to atone lor’ 

‘ Have I indeed been so negligent ? ’ said Leicester, as one 
who awakes horn a dream ‘I thought I had coloured it well, 
but feai nothing, my mind is now eased — I am calm My 
horoscope shall be fulfilled , and that it may be fulfilled, I ivill 
tax to the highest every faculty of my mind Fear me not, I 
say I will to the Queen instantly , not thine own loolis and 
language shall be more impenetrable than mmo Hast thou 
aught else to say f ’ 

‘I must crave youi signet-iing,’ said Vaiiiey, gravely, ‘m 
token to those of youi seiwants whom I must employ that I 
possess your full authority m commanding their aid ’ 

Leicester drew off the smnet-iing which he commonly used 
and gave it to Vaimey ivith a haggard and stein expression 
of countenance, adchng only, m a low, half-whispered tone, 
but with terrific emphasis, the words, ‘ What thou dost, do 
quickly ’ 

Some anxiety and wonder took place, meanwhile, in the 
presence-hall at the piolonged absence of the noble lord of the 
castle, and great was the delight of his friends when they ^w 
him enter as a man from whose bosom, to all human seeming, 
a weight of care had been just removed Amply did Leicester 
that day redeem the pledge he had given to Varney, who soon 
saw himself no longer under the necessity of mamtaining a 
character so different from his own as that which he had 
assumed in the earher part of the day, and gradually relapsed 
mto the same OTave, shrewd, caustic ^ observer of conversation 
and incident which constituted his usual part m society 
With Elizabeth, Leicester played his game as one to whom 
her natural stren^h of talent, and her weakness in one or two 
particular pomts, were well known He was too wary to 
exchange on a sudden the sullen personage which he had 
played before he retired with Varney , but, on approachmg her, 
it seemed softened mto a melancholy, which had a touch of 
tenderness m it, and which, in the course of conversmg with 
Elizabeth, and as she dropped in compassion one mark of 
Hvour after another to console him, passed mto a flow of 
affectionate gallantry the most assiduous, the most dehcate, 
the most msmuatmg, yet at 'the same time the most respect- 
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ful, with which a queen was ever addressed by a subject 
Elizabeth listened as in a sort of enchantment ^ her jealousy 
of power was luUed asleep , her resolution to forsake all social 
or domestic ties, and dedicate herself exclusively to the care 
of her people, began to he shaken, and once more the star of 
Dudley ouhmnat^ m the court honzon. 

But Leicester did not enjoy this triumph over nature and 
over conscience without its being embittered to him, not only 
by the mterual rebeUion of his feelings against the violence 
which he exercised over them, hut by many accidental circum- 
stances, which, m the course of the banquet, and dunng the 
subsequent amusements of the evemng, jarred upon that nerve 
the least vibration of which was agony 

The courtiers were, for example, m the great haU, after 
havmg left the banquetmg-room, awaitmg the appearance of a 
splendid masque, which was the expected entertainment of 
this evening when the Queen mterrupted a wild career of wit 
which the Earl of Leicester was running against Lord Wil- 
loughby, Ealeigh, and some other courtiers, by saymg, ‘We 
will impeach you of high treason, my lord, if you proceed m 
this attempt to slay us with laughtW And here comes a thing 
may make us all grave at his pleasure, our learned phwician 
Markers, with news belike of our poor supphant. Lady Varney , 
nay, my lord, we wdl not have you leave ns, for this being 
a dispute betwixt mamed persons, we do not hold our own ex- 
Mnence deep enough to decide thereon, without good counsel 
How now. Masters, what think’st thou of the runaway bnde 1 ’ 
The smile with which Leicester had been speakmg when 
the Queen mterrupted him remamed arrested on his lips, as 
if it had been carved there by the chisel of Michael Angelo or 
of Chantrey, and he listened to the speech of the physician 
with the same immovable cast of countenance, 

‘ The Lady Varney, gracious sovereign,’ said the court physi- 
cian Masters, ‘ is sullen, and would hold httle conference with 
me touching the state of her health, talkmg wildly of bemg 
soon to plead her own cause before your own presence, and of 
answenng no meaner person’s mquines,’ 

‘Now, the Heavens forefendl’ said the Queen, ‘we have 
already suffered from the misconstructions and brods which 
seem to foUow this poor bram-sick lady wherever she comes. 
Think you not so, my lord 1 ’ she added, appealmg to Leicester, 
with something m her look that mdicated regretj oven tenderly 
expressed, for their disagreement of that mormng Leicester 
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compelled himself to bow loiv The utmo-st force lie could 
exert was madec|uate to the iurfcher elfoib ol e\presaiiig in ivords 
his acquiescence m the Queen’s sentiment 

‘You are vindictive,’ she said, ‘my lord, but we will find 
time and place to punish you But once more to this same 
trouble-mirth — this Lady Varney. What of her health, 
Masters ? ’ 

‘She IS sullen, madam, as I already said,’ replied Masters, 
‘and refuses to answer mteiTOgatoiie* or be amenable to 
the authority of the medicmcr 1 conceive her to be possessed 
with a delinum, which 1 incline to term lather hypocliondrla 
than phienebis, and I think she weic best cared for by her 
husband m his own house, and remoied from all this bustle 
of pageants, which disturbs hei weak bram with the most fan- 
tastic phantoms She drops hints as if she were some great 
person in disguise — some countess or princess perchance . God 
help them, such are often the hallucmations of these infirm 
persons > ’ 

‘ Nay, then,’ said the Queen, ‘away with her with all speed. 
Let Varney care for her with fitting humanity , but let them 
rid the castle of her forthwith She will think herself lady of 
all, I wairant you It is pity so fair a form, however, should 
have an infirm understandm^ What think you, my lord ? ’ 

‘It Ls pity mdeeil,’ said the earl, repeatmg the words hke a 
task whicai was set him 

‘But, perhaps,’ said Elizabeth, ‘you do not join with us m 
our opmion of her beauty, and mdeed we have known men 
prefer a statelier and more Juno-like form to that drooping, 
fragile one, that hung its head hke a broken hly Ay, men 
are tyrants, my lord, who esteem the animation of the strife 
above the triumph of an unresistmg conquest, and, like sturdy 
champions, love best those women who can wage contest with 
them ^ I could thmk with you, Butland, that, give my Lord 
of Leicester such a piece of painted wax for a bnde, he would 
have wished her dead ere the end of the hone 3 rmoon.’ 

As she said this, she looked on Leicestei so expressively 
that, while his heart revolted agamst the egregious falsehood, 
he did himself so much violence as to reply m a whisper, that 
Leicester’s love was more lowly than her Majesty deemed, smce 
it was settled where he could never command, but must ever 
obey 

The Queen blushed, and bid him be sdent, yet looked as 
if she expected that he would not obey her commands But 
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at tiiat moment the flourish of trumpets and kettle drums 
from a high balcony which overlooked the hall announced the 
entrance of the masquers, and reheved Leicester from the hor- 
nble state of constramt and dissimulation in which the result 
of his own duphcity had placed bun 
The masque which entered consisted of four separate bands, 
which followed each other at bnef intervals, each consisting 
of SIX prmcipal persons and as many torch-hearers, and each 
representmg one of the various nations by which England had 
at different tunes been occupied 

The abongmal Bntons, who first entered, were ushered m 
by two ancient Druids, whose hoary hair was crowned with a 
chaplet of oak, and who bore m their hands branches of mistle- 
toe The masquers who followed these venerable fa^nres were 
succeeded by two bards, arrayed in white, and bearing harps, 
which they occasionally touched, sin^g at the same time 
certaiu stanzas of an ancient hymn to Belns, or the Sun. The 
abongmal Bntons hod been selected from amongst the tallest 
and most robust young gentlemen m attendance on the court. 
Their masks were accommodated with long shaggy beards and 
hair , their vestments were of the hides of wolves and bears , 
whde their legs, arms, and the upper parts of their bodies, bemg 
sheathed m flesh coloured silk, on which were traced m ^tesque 
fines representations of the heavenly bodies, and of animals and 
other terrestnal objects, gave them the lively appearance of our 
pamted ancestors, whose freedom was first trenched upon by 
the Romans. 

The sons of Rome who came to civilise as well as to conquer, 
were next produced before the prmcely assembly, and the 
manager of the revels had correctly imitated the high crest and 
mihtaiy habits of that celebrated people, accommodatmg them 
with the fight yet strong buckler, and the short two edged 
sword, the use of which bnd made them victors of the world. 
The Roman eagles were home before them by two standard- 
bearers, who recited a hymn to Mars, and the classical wamors 
followed with the grave and haughty step of men who aspired 
at umversal conquest 

The thud quadnlle represented the Saxons, clad m the 
bearskins which they had Drought with them from the German 
forests, and beanng m theu hands the redoubtable battle-axes 
which made such havoc among the natives of Bntain. They 
were preceded by two scalds, who chanted the praises of 0dm. 

Last came the knightly Normans, m theu mad shuts and 
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hoods of stool, with all tho panoply of olnvuliy, and luar^halled 
by two uiinstiols, who sung ot w.ir ami ludie-.' love 

Those four bands enteiod tho spacious hall with tho ntinust 
Older, a shoib pause being inado that tho spectator-> might 
satibty their curiosity as to each (piadiille butore the appearance 
of the next They then marched completely ruiiml the hall, in 
ordei the moie tally to display them'.elvc^, regulating their 
steps to organs, shahus, hautboys, ami \irginals, the music of 
the Lord Leicester’s household At length the four (juadi dies 
of masquers, ranging then toich-bearcr^ behind them, drew up 
in their several raiihs on tho two opposite sides of the hall, so 
that the Romans eonfionting the Bntons, and the y.ixous the 
Normans, seemed to look on each other with e3cs ot wonder, 
which presently appealed to laiidlo into anger, expressed by 
menacing gestures At the burst of a strain of martial musie 
from the gallery, the mas(|iieis drew their swoids on aU sides, 
and advanced against each other in the measured steps of a 
sort of Pyirhicoi military dance, clashing tlieir snords against 
then advei’saries’ shields, and clattering them against their 
blades as they passed each other in tho progi ess of tho dance. 
It was a very pleasant spectacle to see how the vanoiis bands, 
piesemng regulaiity amid motioms nhicli seemed to ho totally 
irregular, mixed together, and then thsengaging thomsohes 
resumed each then oivii original rank as the music varied 

In this symbolical dance were represented the conilicts which 
taken place among tho various nations which had anciently 
inhabited Bntam. 

At length, after many mazy evolutions, which afforded great 
pleasure to the spectators, the sound of a loud-voiced trumpet 
was heard, as if it blew for instant battle or for victory won 
The masquers instantly ceased their mimic stnfe, and collecting 
themselves under their original leaders, or presenters, for such 
was the appropriate phiase, seemed to share the anxious ex- 
pectation which the spectators experienced concernmg what was 
next to appear 

The doors of the haU were thrown wide, and no less a person 
entered than the fiend-hom Merhn, dressed in a strange and 
mystical attire, suited to his ambiguous birth and magical 
power About him and hehmd him fluttered or gambolled 
many extraordinary forms, intended to represent the spiiits who 
waited to do his powerful bidding , and so much did this part 
of the pageant mterest the memals and others of the lower class 
then m the castle, that many of them forgot even the reverence 
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due to the Queen’s presence so far os to thrust themselves mto 
the lower part of the halL 

The Earl of Leicester, seeing his officers had some difficulty 
to repel these intruders, without more disturbance than was 
fitting where the Queen was m presence, arose aud went him- 
self to the bottom of the hall, Ehzabeth, at the same time, 
with her usual feeling for the common people, requestmg that 
they might be permitted to remam undisturbed to witness 
the pageant Leicester went under this pretext , but his real 
motive was to gam a moment to himself, and to rehovo his 
mmd, were it but for one mstant, fi'om the dreadful task of 
hidmg, under the guise of gaiety and gallantry, the laceratmg 
pangs of shame, anger, remorse, and thirst for vengeance He 
imposed silence by his look and sign upon the vulgar crowd at 
the lower end of the apartment , but, mstead of instantly return- 
ing to wait on her ^lajesty, ho wwapped bis cloak around him, 
and mixmg with the crowd, stood in some degree an undis- 
tinguished spectator of the progress of the masque 
Merhn, having entered and advanced into the midst of the 
hall, summoned the presenters of the contending bands around 
him by a wave of his magical rod, and announced to them, m 
a poetical speech, that the isle of Bntam was now commanded 
by a royal maiden, to whom it was the wdl of fate that they 
should all do homage, and request of her to pronounce on the 
vanous pretensions which ea^ set forth to be esteemed the 
pre emment stock firom which the present natiies, the happy 
subjects of that angehcal princess, derived their lineage 
In obedience to this mandate, the bonds, each moving to 
solemn music, passed in succession before Ehzabeth , doing her, 
as they passed, each after the fashion of the people whom they 
represented, the lowest and most devotional homage, which she 
returned with the same gracious courtesy that had marked her 
whole conduct smce she came to Kemlwortb 

The presenters of the sever^ masques, or quadrilles, then 
alleged, each m behalf of his own troop, the reasons which they 
had for olaunmg pre emmence over the rest , and when they 
had been all heard m turn, she returned them this gracious 
answer ‘ That she was sorry she was not better qualified to 
decide upon the doubtful question which had been propounded 
to her by the dmeotion of fio famous Merhn, but that it seemed 
to her that no smgle one of these celebrated nations could claim 
pre emmence over the others as havmg most contributed to 
form the Englishman of her oivn time, who unquestionably 
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derived from each of them some worthy attribute of his char- 
acter Thus/ slie said, ‘ the EngHslmuin liad Irom the ancient 
Briton his hold and tameless spirit of hcedom , iiom the Homan 
his disciplined couiage m wai, with his love of letters and civil- 
isation in time of peace , from the Saxon his wise and equitable 
laws, and horn the chivalious Norman his love of honour and 
courtesy, mth his generous desire for glory ’ 

Merhn answeied with readiness, that it did indeed require 
that so many choice qualities should meet in the English as 
might render them in some measure the muster of the perfec- 
tions of other nations, since that alone could render them m 
some degree deservmg of the blessings they enjoyed under the 
reign of England’s Elizabeth 

The music then sounded, and the quadnUes, together with 
Merlin and his assistants, had begun to remove horn the crowded 
hall, when Leicester, who was, as we have mentioned, stationed 
for the moment near the bottom of the hall, and consequently 
engaged in some degree in the ciovd, felt himself pulled by the 
cloak, while a voice whispered in his ear, ‘ My lord, I do desire 
some instant conference with you ’ 


I 



CHAPTER XXXVni 

How 13 't with me, when every noise appals me 1 

Macitih. 

‘ IP DISniE some conference with yon ’ The words were 
I simple m themselves, but Lord Leicester was m that 
Ju alamed and feverish state of mmd when the most ordi- 
nary occurrences seem fraught with alarmmg import, and he 
turned hastily round to survey the person by whom they had 
been spokem There was nothing remarkable in the speaker's 
appearance, which consisted of a black sdk doublet and short 
mantle, with a black vizard on bis fiice , for it appeared he had 
been among the crowd of masks who had thronged into the hall 
m the retmue of Merlin, though he did not wear any of the ex- 
travagant disguises by which most of them were distinguished. 

‘ TS^o are you, or what do you want ivith me ? ’ said Leicester, 
not without betraying, by his accents, the burned state of his 
spirits. 

‘ No evil, my lord,’ answered the mask, ‘but much good and 
honour, if you wiU nghtly understand my purpose But I must 
speak with you more pnvately ’ 

‘I can speak with no nameless stranger,’ answered Leicester, 
dreading he knew not precisely what from the request of the 
stranger , ‘ and those who are ^own to me must seek another 
and a fitter tune to ask an mterview ’ 

He would have hurried away, but the mask still detamed 

him 

‘ Those who talk to your lordship of what your own honour 
demands have a right over your tune, whatever occupations 
you may lay aside in order to indulge them ’ 

‘ How 1 my honour ! Who dare impeach it t ’ said Leicester 
‘ Your own conduct alone can furnish grounds for accusing 
it, my lord, and it is that topic on which I would speak with 
you.’ 
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‘You are insolent,’ said Leicester, ‘and alni^e the hospit- 
able license of the time, uhich prevents me from having ^ou 
pumshecL I demand 3’our name ? ’ ^ 

‘Edmund Tressilian of Cornwall,’ anss\ered the mask ‘My 
tongue has been bound by a promise for loiir-and-twenty hours , 
the space is passed — I uoi\ speak, and do 3'our lordship the 
justice to address mysell hrst to you ’ 

-The thrill of astoiUiihment Inch had penetrated to Leicester’s 
very heart at hearing that name pronounced by the voice of the 
man he most detected, and by ■whom he conceived himself so 
deeply injured, at first rendered him immovable, but instantly 
^ve ^^^y to such a thirst for revenge ns the pilgrim in the 
desert feels for the water-brooks He had but sense and self- 
government enough left to prevent hn stabbing to the heart 
the audacious villain who, alter the ruin he had brought upon 
nun, ^red, with such unmoved assurance, thus to practise upon 
him mrther Determined to suppress for the moment every 
^ptom ^ot agitation in order to perceive the full scope of 
eas n s purpose, as well as to secure his own vengeance, 
e answered in a tone so altered by reatramed passion as scarce 
to be intelligible— .^d what does Maoter Edmund aVessilian 
requue at my hand 1 

‘ Ju^ice, my lord,’ answered ‘Pressilian, calmly but firmly 
J ustice, said Leicester, ‘ all men are entitled to You, Master 
i-repihan, are pecuharly so, and be assured you shall have it ’ 
1 e:^ert nothing less from your nobleness,’ answered Tres- 
sman but tune presses, and I must speak with you to-night 
May i wait on you m your chamber 1 ’ 

} ^i^^ered^eicester, sternly, ‘ not under a roof, and that 
^ mine owm We will meet under the free cope of heaven ’ 
decomposed or displeased, my lord,’ replied Tres- 
- ’ there is no occasion for distemperature The place 

^ allow me one hafr-hour of your tune 

‘Arff ^ ^ suffice,’ answered Leicester, 

chamb^^ Pleasance, when the Queen has retired to her 

Tfressihan, and withdrew, while a sort of 
p re seerned for the moment to occupy the mmd of Leicester 
• ,i - ®^^6n, he IS at last favourable to me, and has put 
dpjir. ; reach the wretch who has branded me vnth this 
who has mflicted on me this cruel agony I 
wiU hlame fete no more, since I am afforded the means of 
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tracing the wiles by which he means still farther to practise on 
me and then of at once convicting and piuushing his vdlanj 
To my task — to my task ! I will not smk under it now, since 
midnight, at farthest, iviU hnng me vengean^ 

■\71ule these reflections thronged throngh Leicester s mmcL 
he agam made his way amid the obsMUious crowd, whic 
divided to give him passage, and resumed his plf^, enviM an 
admired, beside the person of his sovereign. But, could the 
bosom of him thus admired and enyi^ have ^en laid open 
before the mhabitants of that crowded hall, with all its dark 
thoughts of guilty ambition, blighted affection, deep vengeaMe, 
and Mnscious sense of meditated cruelty crossmg each other 
like spectres m the curcle of some foul enchantress, which ot 
them, from the most ambitious noble m the courfy circle 
down to the most wretched menial who hyed by shifting ot 
trenchers, would have desired to change characters with the 
fhvonxito of Elizabeth and the Lord of Kemlworth i 

New tortures awaited him as soon as he had rejomed 

‘ You come m tune, my lord,’ she said, to decide a dispute 
between us ladies. Here has Sir Richard Varney ^ked our 
permission to depart from the castle with his infinn lady, 
having, as he tells us, your lordship's consent to 
so he cau obtam ours. Certes, we have no will to withold 
him from the affectionate cWge of this poor young person, 
bnt you are to know, that Sir Richard Varney bath thm day 
shown himself so much captivated with these ladies of ours, 
that hero is our Duchess of Rutland says, he wiU rarry to 
poor insane wife no farther than the lake, plunge her in, 
tenant the crystal palaces that the enchanted nymph told us 
of and return a jofly ividower, to dry his tears and to ™ ® 

up the loss among our tram. How say you, my lord i 
have seen Varney under two or three different guises , you 
know what are to proper attributes — tlunk you he is capa e 
of playmg to lady such a knave’s tnck 1 ^ a 

Leicester was confounded, but the danger was j 

a reply absolutely necessary ‘ The ladies, he said, thmk 
hghtly of one of their own sex m supposing Ae ®o^ld 
such a &te, or too dl of ours, to think it could be infliote upon 

an innocent female ’ , ,, 

‘ Hear him, my ladies,’ said Ehzabeth , hke aU to sex, he 
would excuse their cruelty by imputing fickleness to na 

‘ Say not tts, madam,’ rephed the earl , we say that meaner 
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women, Him tlie lesser of lioaven, liavo i evolutions and 

phases, but who shall impute uuitability to the sun or to 
Ehzahethr 

The discourse pieseiitly aftei wards assumed a less penlous 
tendency, and Leicester continued to support his pait lu It with 
spirit, at whatevei expense of mental agony >So pleasing did 
it seem to Elizabeth, that tlie castle bell hatl sounded midnight 
ere she retired from the company, a circinn'itanco unusual in her 
quiet and regulai habits of dispo'^mg of time Her departure 
was, of couise, the signal foi bicaking up the company, who 
dispersed to then several places of rei>o^e, to dieam over the 
pastimes of the day oi to anticipate thobC of the morrow 

The unfortunate lord of the castle, and founder of the proud 
festival, retired to far different thoughts His direction to the 
valet who attended him was to send Vuiuey instantly to his 
apartment The messenger returned after some delay, and 
informed him that an hour had elapsed since Sn Eichard 
Varney had left the castle by the postern gate, with three other 
persons, one of w'hom wns transpoi ted in a horse-littei 

‘ How came he to leave the castle aftei the W'atch was set ? ’ 
said Leicester ‘ I thought he w^ent not till daybreak' 

‘He gave satisfactory reasons, as I undeistaud,’ said the 
domestic, ‘to the guaid, and, as I hear, showed your lordslup’s 
signet ’ 

‘True — true,’ said the earl, ‘yet he has been hasty Do 
any of his attendants lemam behmd 1 ’ 

‘ Michael Lambourne, my lord,’ said the valet, ‘ was not to 
be found when Sir Eichard Varney departed, and his master 
was much incensed at his absence I saw him but now saddling 
his horse to gallop after his master.’ 

‘ Bid him come hither instantly,’ said Leicester , ‘ I have a 
message to his master’ 

The servant left the apartment, and Leicester traversed it 
for some tune in deep meditation ‘ Varney is over zealous,’ 
he said — ‘ over pressmg He loves me, I think , hut he hath 
his own ends to serve, and he is inexorable in pursuit of them 
Ifl nse he rises, and he hath shoivn himself already hut too 
eager to nd me of this obstacle which seems to stand betwixt 
me and sovereignty Yet I will not stoop to hear this disgrace 
She shall be punnshed, but it shall he more advisedly I already 
feel, even m anticipation, that over-haste would hghtthe flames 
of hell m my bosom No, one victim is enough at ouce, and 
that victim already waits me ’ 
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He seized upon wnting-matenals, and faostdy traced these 
words — ‘ Sir Richard Varney, we have resolved to defer the 
matter entrusted to your care, and stnetly command yon to 
proceed no farther m relation to our countess until our further 
order "We also command your uistant return to Kenilworth, 
as soon as you having safely bestowed that ivith which yon are 
entrusted. But if the safe placing of your present charge shall 
detain you longer than we think for, we command you, in that 
case, to send back our signet-mi" by a trusty and speedy 
messenger, we having present need of the same. And requir- 
ing your stnct obedience in these things, and commending you 
to God’s keepmg, we rest your assured good friend and master, 

‘E Leioesteb. 

‘ Given at our Castle of Kenilworth, the tenth of July, m the 
year of salvation one thousand five hundred and seventy-five ’ 

As Leicester had finished and sealed this mandate, Michael 
Lamboume, booted up to mid-thigh, having his ndmg-oloak 
girthed around hun with a broad Kelt, and a felt cap on his 
head, hke that of a courier, entered his apartment, ushered m 
by the valet 

‘ What IS thy capacity of service 1 ’ said the earl 

‘Equerry to vour lordship’s master of the horse,’ answered 
Lamboume, with his customary assurance 

‘Tie up thy saucy tongue, sir,’ said Leicester, ‘the jests 
that may smt Sir Richard Varney’s presence suit not mme. 
How soon wdt thou overtake thy master?’ 

‘ In one hour’s ndmg, my lord, if man and horse hold good,’ 
said Lamboume, with an mstant alteration of demeanour from 
an approach to famihanty to the deepest respect The earl 
measured him with his eye from top to toe. 

‘ I have heard of thee,’ he said ‘ men say thou art a prompt 
fellow m thy service, but too much given to brawhng and to 
wassail to be trusted with things of moment.’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Lamboume, ‘ I have been soldier, sador, 
traveller, and adventurer, and these are all trades m which 
men enjoy to day because they have no surety of to morrow 
But though I may misuse mme own leisure, I have never 
neglected the duty I owe my master ’ 

‘See that it be so m this mstance,’ said Leicester, ‘and it 
shall do thee good Dehver this letter speedily and carefully 
mto Sir Richard Varney’s hands.’ 
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‘Does my commission leach no farther ? ’ said Lamboumo 
‘ No/ answeied Leicester, ‘but it deeply concerns me that 
it be carefully as well as hastily executed ' 

‘I will spaie neither caie nor horse-flesh/ answered Lam- 
bourne, and immediately took his leave 

‘ So this IS the end of my private audience, from which I 
hoped so much' he muttered to himself, as he nent through 
the long galleiy and down the back staiicase ‘Cog's bones ' I 
thought the eail had wanted a cast of mine olhce in some secret 
^ ends in carrying a lettei ' Well, his pleasure 
shall be done, however, and, as his lordship well says, it may do 
me good another time The child must creep ere he wallc, and 
so must your infant courtier I will have a look into this letter, 
however, which he hath sealed so sloven-like ' Having accom- 
phshed this, he clapped his hands together in ecstasy, exolaim- 
mg i he countess — the countess ! I have the secret that shall 
make or mar me But come forth, Bayard,’ he added, leading 
his horse mto the courtyard, ‘for your flanks and my spurs 
must be presently acquainted ' 

Lamboume mounted accordmgly, and left the castle by the 
postern gate, where his free passage was permitted, m conse- 
quence of a message to that effect left by Sir Richard Varney 
As soon as Lamboume and the valet had left the apartment, 
proceeded to c^nge his dress for a very plain one, 

® m lus hand, 

private passage of communication to a small secret 
opened mto the courtyard, near to the 

anrl rla+o ^^1 His reflections were of a more cahn 

character than they had been at any late period, 

nf ^ the char- 

acter of a man more sinned agamst than smmng 

hiq mjury,’ such was the tenor of 

whiph waa ^ have restricted the instant revenge 

•manlTr anri power, and have limited it to that which is 

liaq t^iQ 1 shall the umon which this false woman 

■mo +1. ^ d^graced remam an abidmg fetter on me, to check 

me m the noble career to which my destimes invite me 1 No 

loosiT?a^fhI^ other m^ns of disengagmg such ties, without un- 
hm?mf W \ of Glod, I am no longer 

y has broken Kmgdoms shall divide us 

swnlloTOo i^°i, 1 and their waves, whose abysses have 

deadly mysleiy ^ navies, shall be the sole depositaries of the 
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By such a tram of argument did Leicester labour to reconcile 
Lis conscience to the prosecution of plans of vengeance so 
hastily adopted, and of schemes of ambition which had become 
so woven m with every purpose and action of his life that he 
was mcapable of the efiort of relmquishuig them , imtil his 
revenge appeared to him to wear a face of justice, and even of 
generous moderation. 

In this mood, the vmdictive and ambitious earl entered the 
superb precmcts of the Pleasance, then illumined by the full 
moon. The broad yeUow hght was reflected on aU sides from 
the white freestone of which the pavement, balustrades, and 
architectural ornaments of the place were constructed, and 
not a single fleecy cloud was visible in the azure sky, so that 
the scene was nearly as hght os if the sun had but just left the 
horizon. The numerous statues of white marble glimmered m 
the pale hght, like so many sheeted ghosts just ansen from 
their sepulchres, and the fountains threw their jets 'into the 
air, as it they sought that their waters should be bnghtened 
by the moonbeams, ere they fell down again upon their basins 
in showers of sparklmg silver The day had been sultry, and 
the gentle night breeze, which sighed along the terrace of the 
Pleasance, raised not a deeper breath than the fan m the hand 
of youthful beauty The bird of summer mght hod built many 
a nest in the bowers of the adjacent garden, and the tenants 
now mdemnified themselves for silence diirmg the day by a full 
chorus of their own unrivalled warbhngs, now joyous, now 
pathetic, now united, now responsive to each other, as if to 
express their dehght m the placid and dehcious scene to which 
they poured their melody 

Musmg on matters fiir different from the fall of waters, the 
gleam of moonhght, or the song of the nightmmle, the stately 
Leicester walked slowly from the one end of the terrace to the 
other, his cloak wrapped around him, and his sword under Ins 
arm, without seemg any thin g resembhng the human form. 

‘1 have been fooled by my own generosity,’ he said, ‘if I 
have suffered the villam to escape me — ay, and perhaps to go 
to the rescue of the adulteress, who is so poorly guarded ’ 

These were his thoughts, which were mstantly dispelled 
when, turmng to look hack towards the entrance, he saw a 
human form advancing slowly from the portico, and darkemng 
the various objects with its shadow, as passing them success- 
ively, m its approach towards him 

‘Shall I strike ere I again hear his detested voice!’ was 
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Leicester’s thought, as he giasped the hilt of the sword ‘ But 
no ' I will see which way his vile practice tends. I will watch, 
disgusting as it is, the coils and mazes of the loathsome snake, 
ere 1 put foith my strength and crush liim ’ 

His hand quitted the swoid-hilt, and he advanced slowly 
towards Tressilian, collecting, for their meeting, all the selt- 
possession he could command, until they came iront to front 
ivith each other 

Tressilian made a piofound reverence, to which the earl 
rephed ivith a haughty mclination of the head, and the words, 
‘You sought secret conference ^Yith me, sir, I am here, and 
attentive ’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Tressdian, ‘ I am so earnest in that which I 
have to say, and so desirous to find a patient, nay, a favourable, 
hearing, that I will stoop to exculpate myself from whatever 
might prejudice your lordship agamst me You think me your 
enemy 1 ’ 

‘Have I not some apparent cause?’ answered Leicester, 
perceivmg that Tressilian paused for a reply 

‘ You do me wrong, my lord I am a friend, but neither a 
dependant nor partizan, of the Earl of Sussex, whom courtiers 
caU your rival , and it is some considerable time smce I ceased 
to regard either courts or court intngues as smted to my 
temper or genius ’ 

‘Ho doubt, sir,’ answered Leicester, ‘there are other occupa- 
tions more worthy a scholar, and for such the world holds 
Master Tressilian love has his intrigues as well as ambition.’ 

‘1 perceive, my lord,’ rephed Tressilian, ‘ you give much 
weight to my early attachment for the unfortunate young per- 
son of whom I am about to speak, and perhaps tbinlc I am prose- 
cutmg her cause out of rivalry more than a sense of justice ’ 
‘Ho matter for my thoughts, sir,’ said the earl, ‘proceed. 
You have as yet spoken of yourself only — an important and 
worthy subject doubtless, but which, perhaps, does not alto- 
gether so deeply concern me that I should postpone my repose 
to hear it Spare me farther prelude, sir, and speak to the 
puroose, if indeed you have aught to say that concerns me. 
When you have done, I, in my turn, have something to com- 
municate ’ 

‘I will speak, then, without frrther prelude, my lord,’ an- 
swered Tressihan, ‘having to say that which, as it concerns 
your lordship’s honour, I am confident you will not think your 
time wasted m hstemng to I have to request an account from 
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your lordship of the unhappy Amy Robsart, whose history is 
too well known to you I regret deeply that I did not at once 
t^e this course, and make yourself judge between mo and the 
TiUam by whom she is injured. lord, she extncated her- 
self from an unlawful and most perilous state of confinement, 
trusting to the effects of her oivn remonstrance upon her un- 
worthy nusband, and extorted from mo a promise that I would 
not mterfere m her behalf untd she had used her own efforts 
to have her rights acknowledged by him ’ 

‘Hal’ said Leicester, ‘ remember you to whom you speak 1 ’ 

‘ I speak of her unworthy husband, my lord,’ repeated 'rres- 
sihan, ‘ and my respect can find no softer language. The un- 
happy young woman is ivithdrawn from my knowledge, and 
sequestered m some secret place of this castle — if she be not 
transferred to some place of seclusion better fitted for bad de- 
signs, This must be reformed, my lord — I speak it as authorised 
by her father — and this lU-fated mamago must be avouched and 
proved m the Queen’s presence, and the lady placed without 
restramt and at her own free disposal And, permit me to say, 
it concerns no one’s honour that these most just demands of 
mme should be comphed with so much as it does that of your 
lordship ’ 

The earl stood as if he had been petrified, at the extreme 
coolness with which the man, whom he considered as havmg 
mjured him so deeply, pleaded the cause of his onminal para- 
mour, as if she had been on innocent woman, and he a dis- 
mterested advocate , nor was his wonder lessened by the warmth 
with which Tressdian seemed to demand for her the rank and 
situation which she had disgraced, and the advantages of which 
she was doubtless to share with the lover who advocated her 
cause with such effrontery Tressihan had been sdent for more 
than a minute ere the earl recovered from the excess of his 
jistonishment , and, considermg the prepossessions with which i 
his mmd was occupied, there is httle wonder that his passion ' 
gamed the mastery of every other consideration. ‘ I have heard 
von, Master Tressihan,’ said he, ‘without interruption, and I 
bless God that my ears were never before made to tmgle by the 
words of so frontiess a villain. The task of chostismg you is 
fitter for the hangman’s scourge than the sword of a nobleman, 

but yet ViUam, draw and defend thyself 1 ’ 

As he spoke the last words, he dropped his mantle on the 
ground, straok Tressihan smartly with ms sheathed sword, and 
instantly drawmg his rapier, put himself into a posture of 
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assault ' The vehement fuiy of liis laii'^uage at fnst^ filled 
Tressihan, iii his turn, \vith surprise ecpial to what Leicester 
had felt when he addressed him But astonishment gave place 
to resentment, when the unmeuted insults of his language 
were followed by a blow, which immediately put to flight every 
thought save that of instant combat. Ticisilian’s sword was 
instantly drawn, and though pcihaps somewhat inferior to 
Leicester m the use of the weapon, he understood it well 
enough to maintain the contest with great spint, the rather 
that of the two he was for the time the more cool, since he 
could not help imputing Leicester’s conduct either to actual 
frenzy or to the inlluenco of some strong delusion. 

The rencontie had continued for several minutes, without 
either party receiving a wound, when of a sudden voices were 
heard beneath the portico, which formed the entrance of the 
terrace, mingled with the steps of men advancing hastily ‘ We 
aie interrupted,’ said Leicester to his antagonist , ‘ follow me ’ 
At the same time a voice from the portico said, ‘The 
jackanape is nght they are tilting here^ 

Leicester, meanwhile, drew off Tiessihan into a sort of recess 
behmd one of the fountains, which served to conceal them, 
while six of the yeomen of the Queen’s guard passed along the 
middle walk of the Pleasance, and they could near one say to 
the rest, ‘We shall never find them to-night among all these 
sq^uirting funnels, sqnirrel-cages, and rabbit-holes , but if we 
light not on them before we reach the farther end, we iviU 
return, and mount a guard at the entrance, and so secure them 
tdl mommg ’ 

‘A pi oner matter,’ said another, ‘the drawing of swords so 
near the Queen’s presence, ay, and in her very pidace as ’t were ’ 
Hang it, they must be some poor drunken game-cocks fallen 
to sparrmg, ’twere pity almost we should find them — the 
penalty is chopping off a hand, is it not 1 ’T were hard to loso 
hand for handhng a bit of steel, that comes so natural to one’s 
gnpe.’ 

‘Thou art a brawler thyself, George,’ said another, ‘but 
take heed, for the law stands as thou sayest ’ 

‘Ay,’ said the first, ‘an the act be not mildly construed, 
for thou know’st ’t is not the Queen’s palace, but my Lord of 
Leicester’s ’ 

‘ Why, for that matter, the penalty may be as severe,’ said 
another , ‘ for an our macious mistress be queen, as she is, God 
save her, my Lord of Leicester is as good as kmg ’ 
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‘Hush > thou kua\c ! ’ saul a third , ‘ how kuow’afc thou who 
may bo \\ithin hoanng J ’ 

They pmaed on, making a kind of careless search, but 
seeminglj more lutciib on tlioir own coiuersatiou than bout on 
discovering tho poisons who had treated tho nocturnal dis- 
turbance. 

Thej had no sooner imncd forward along tho terrace than 
Leicester, making a sign to 'IVcssilian to follow him, glided 
away m an opposite direction, and escaped through the portico 
undiscovered, lie conducted Tre.ssiliiui to Mervyu’s Tower, 
111 which ho was now again lodged , and then, ore parting with 
him, said these words, ‘ If thou hast courage to continue and 
bnng to an end what is thus broken off, bo near mo when tho 
court goes forth to morrow , wo shall find a time, and I mil give 
you a signal when it is fitting’ 

‘ ily lord,' said Tre.«'.ihuii, ‘ at another time I might have 
inquired the meaning of this straugo and furious inveteracy 
against me. But >ou havo laid that on ray shoulder which 
only blood can wash away, and were you as high as your 
proudest wishes over carried you, I would havo from you 
satisfaction for my wounded honour’ 

On these terms they jiartcd, but tho adventures of the night 
were not yet ended with Leicester Ho was compelled to pass by 
Samtlowo’s Tower in order to gam tho pnvato passage which 
led to his own chamber, and in tho cutranco thereof ho mot Lord 
Hunsdon half clothed and with a naked sword under his arm 
‘ikre }ou awakened, too, with tbs 'larum, my Lord of 
Leicester 1 ' said tho old soldier ‘ 'T is wolL By gog*B nails, tho 
nights ore as noisy as tho day m this castlo of yours. Some 
two hours smee, 1 was awakened by tbe screams of that poor 
bram sick Lady Varney, whom her husband was foremg away 
I promise you it required both your warrant and the Queen’s 
to keep me fixim entenug into tho game, and cutting that 
Varney of yours over tho head , and now there is a brawl down 
m the Pleasance, or what call you the stone terrace walk, where 
aU yonder gimcrocks stand 1 ’ 

Tho first part of the old man’s speech went through tho 
earl’s heart like a knifo , to the last ho answered that he him- 
self hod heard the clash of swor^, and hod come down to take 
order with those who had beeu so insolent so near tho Queen’s 
presence. 

‘ Nay, then,’ said Hunsdon, *1 wiU be glad of your lordsbp’s 
company ’ 

TOC. XII — 27 
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Leicester was thus couiijelled to turn back with the rough 
old lord to the Pleasaiicc, whcio Ilunsdou lieurd from tue 
yeomen of the guaid, who weie under his immediate command, 
the unsuccessful search they had made for the authors of the 
disturbance , and bestowed lor thou xiaiii'i some round dozen of 
curses on them, as lazy knaves and blind ivhoresons Leicester 
also thought it necessary to seem angry that no tliscovery liad 
been effected , but at length suggested to ijord Hunsdon that, 
after all, it could only be some foolish young men \\ho had been 
drinking healths pottle-deep, and who woukl bo sufficiently 
scared by the seaich which had taken place after them. 
Hunsdon, who was himself attached to his cup, allowed that a 
pmt-flagon might cover many of the follies which it had caused. 
‘ But,’ added he, ‘ unless your lordship will be less hberal m 
your housekeeping, and restrain the overflow of ale, and wine, 
and wassail, I foresee it will end m my having some of these 
good fellows into the guard-house, and ti eating them to a dose 
of the stiappado And with this warning, good-night to you.’ 

^Joyful at being rid of his company, Leicester took leave of 
him at the entrance of his lodging, where they had first met, 
and entermg the private passage, took up the lamp which he 
had left there, and by its expiimg light found the way to his 
own apartment 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


Boom I room I for my horso will wince 

If he comes within bo many yards of a pnnca , 

For to teU you true, and in rhyme, 

He was foil d m Queen Elizaheth s tune 
When tlie great Earl of Lester 
In hia castle did feast her 

Ben Jonsov, Masque of Owls 

T he amusement with which Elisabeth and her court were 
next day to be regaled nas an exhibition by the true- 
hearted men of Coventry, who were to represent the 
strife between the English and the Danes, agreeably to a custom 
long preserved in tneir ancient borough, and warranted for 
truth by old histones and chronicles. In this pageant, one party 
of the tovmsfolk presented the Saxons and the other tho Danes, 
and set forth, both in rude rhymes and with hard blows, tho 
contentions of these two fierce nations, and tho zVmazonmn 
courage of tho Enghsh women, who, according to tho story, were 
tho pnnoipal agents m the general massacre of tho Danes, which 
took place at Hocktide, in the year of God 1012 This sport, 
which had been long a favourite pastime with tho men of 
Coventry, had, it seems, been put down by tho mfluence of 
some zealous clergyman of the more precise cast, who chanced 
to have considerable influence with tho magistrates But tho 
geuorahty of tho mhabitauts had petitioned tho Queen that 
they might ha\o their play again, and bo honoured wrth per- 
mission to represent it before her Highness. iVud when tho 
matter was canvassed in tho littlo council which usually 
attended tho Queen for despatch of business, the proiKisaf, 
although op^ed by some of tho stricter sort, found fa\ our in 
the ojos of Elizabolh, who said that such tojs occupied, ivith 
out offence, tho minds of many who, lacking them, might find 
worse subjects of pastime, and that their iMiotors, howoier 
commendable for leunung and godlmess, were somewhat too 
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sour iu preacliiiig against the pastimes of tlieir Hocks ^ and so 
the pageant ^\as permitted to piocecd 
Accoidmgly, after a moining lopast, uhicli i\faster Laneham 
calls an ambrosial breakfast, the piincipul poisons of the court, 
in attendance upon liei A[ajest>, pressed to the (Jallcry Tower,^ 
to witness the appioacli of the tuo contending paitie» of 
Enghsh and Danes , and after a signal had been given, the 
gate which opened iii the ciicuit of the chase uas thrown wide 
to admit them On they came, foot and horse , for some of 
the more ambitious burghers and yeomen Iiud put themselves 
into fantastic dresses, imitating knights, in order to resemble 
the cbivaliy of the two different nations Hoivever, to prevent 
fatal accidents, they were not pennitted to appear on leal 
horses, hut had only license to accoutie themselves with those 
hobby-horses, as they aie called, which anciently formed the 
chief delight of a monis-dance, and which still are exhibited 
on the stage, in the giand battle fought at the conclusion of 
Ml Bayes’s tragedy The infantry followed in similar dis- 
gmses The whole exhibition was to be coiisideied as a sort 
of anti-masque, or builesque of the more stately pageants, in 
which the nobility and gentiy boie part in the show', and, 
to the best of their knowledge, imitated with accuracy the 
personages whom they lepiesented The Hocktide play "was 
of a different character, the actors bemg persons of mfenoi 
degree, and their habits the better fitted foi the occasion the 
more mcongruous and ridiculous that they w'ere in themselves 
Accordmgly, their array, which the progiess of our tale allows 
us no time to describe, was ludicrous enough, and then weapons, 
though sufficiently formidable to deal sound blows, were long 
alder-poles instead of lances, and sound cudgels for swoids , and 
for fence, both cavalry and infantry weie well equipped ivith 
stout head-pieces and targets, both made of thick leather 
Cap tarn Coxe, that celebiated humonst of Coventiy, whose 
hbrary of baUads, almanacks, and penny histones, fairly 
wrapped up m parchment, and tied round for secunty with a 
piece of whipcord, remains still the envy of antiquaries, being 
iimself the mgemous person under whose direction the pageant 
lad been set forth, rode vahantly on his hobby-horse before the 
ban^ of English, high-trussed, saith Laneham, and brandishmg 
his long sword, as became an expenenced man of war, who had 
^dor the Queen’s father, bluff Eong Henry, at the siege 
of ^ulogne This chieftam was, as right and reason craved, 
the first to enter the lists, and, passing the gallery at the head 
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of his myrmidons, kissed tha hilfc of his sword to the Queen, 
and executed at the same time a gambade, the hke whereot 
had never been practised by two-legged hobby-hor^ 1 hen 
passing on ivith all his followers of cavaliers and m&ntrj^ he 
drewuiem up with martial skdl at the opposite ratrem^ ot 
the bridge, or tilt-yord, until his antagonists should be tairly 

prepared for the onset , ^ i i j 

This was no long mterval, for the Danish cavalry and 
infimtry, no way infenor to the Euclish in number, valour, and 
eqmpment, instantly arrived, with the northern ba^ips blowing 
before them m token of their country, and head^ by a cunning 
master of defence, only inferior to the renowned Captam Loxe, 
if to him, m the disciphne of war The Danes, as mvaders, twk 
their station under the Gallery Tower, and opposite to that ot 
Mortimer , and, when their arrangements were completely made, 
a signal was given for the encounter j j. r 

Their first charge upon each other was rather moderate, tor 
either party had some dread of bemg forced into the lake. But 
as reinforcements came up on either side, the encounter grew 
from a skirmisli into a mazing battle They rushed upon one 
another, as Master laneham testifies, hke rams inflamed by 
jealousy, with such furious encounter that both partiM 
often overthrown, and the clubs and targets made a laort hornble 
clatter In many mstances that happened winch had b^n 
dreaded by the more experienced warriors who began me cmy 
of strife The rads which defended the ledges of the bridge had 
been, perhaps on purpose, left but shghtly fastened, and 
way under the pressure of those who thronged to the combat, 
so that the hot courage of many of the combatants received a 
sufficient coolmg These mcidents might have occasioned 
serious damage than became such an afitay, for many of the 
champions who met with this mischance could not swim, and 
those who could were encumbered with their suits of l^thern 
and paper armour , but the case had been proinded for, and 
there were several boats m readmess to pick up the unfortunate 
warriors and convey them to the dry land, where, dnpj^gand 
dejected, they comforted themselves mth the hot me and strong 
waters which were liberally allowed to them, without showing 
any desire to re enter so desperate a conflict. 

Captam Coxe alone, that paragon of black-letter anfrqua^es, 
after twice expenenomg, horse and man, the perilous l^p frim 
the bridge into the hie, equal to any extremity to which the 
favourite heroes of chivalry, whose exploits he studied m an 
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abriclged form, wlietliei Araadiw, Beliams, Bevb, or liis owi Guy 
of Warwiclc, had ever been subjcotcjl to — Captain Co\c, wo re- 
peat, id alone, after two sucli niiscbanc&s, ] usb again into the 
beat of conflict, bis bases and the foot-clotb of bis hobby-horse 
dropping water, and twice reanimated by voice and example the 
drooping spirits of the Engbsb , so that at last tbeir victory 
ovei the Danish invaders became, as was just and reasonable, 
complete and decisive Wortliy he was to be rendered immortal 
by me pen of Ben Jonson, who, fifty years afterwards, deemed 
that a mascj,ue, exhibited at Kenilworth, could be ushered in by 
none with so much propriety as by the ghost of Captain Coxe, 
mounted upon bis redoubted hobby-horse 

These rough rural gambols may not altogether agree with 
the reader’s preconceived idea of an entertainment presented 
before Elizabeth, m whose reign letters revived with such bril- 
bancy, and whose court, governed by a female whoso sense _ot 
propriety was equal to her strength of mind, was no less dis- 
tinguished for delicacy and refinement than her councils for 
wisdom and fortitude But whether from the political wish to 
seem mterested in popular sports, oi wbetbei from a spark 
of old Henry’s rough masoubne spirit, which Elizabeth some- 
times displayed, it is certain the Queen laughed heartily at 
the mutation, oi rather burlesque, of chivalry which was pre- 
sented in the Coventry play. She called near her person the 
Earl of Sussex and Lord Hunsdoii, partly perhaps to make 
amends to the former for the long and private audiences ivith 
which she had indulged the Earl of Leicester, by engaging him 
in conversation upon a pastime which better suited ms taste 
than those pageants that were fiimished forth from the stores 
of antiquity The disposition which the Queen showed to 
laugh and jest with her military leaders gave the Earl of 
Leicester the opportunity he had been watchmg for withdraw- 
ing from the royal presence, which to the court around, so well 
had he chosen his time, had the graceful appearance of leaving 
his nval free access to the Queen’s person, mstead of availing 
himself of his nght as her landlord to stand perpetually betwixt 
others and the hght of her countenance 
Leicester’s thoughts, however, had a far different object 
from mere courtesy , for no sooner did he see the Queen fairly 
engaged m conversation with Sussex and Hunsdon, behmd 
whose back stood Sir Nicholas Blount, gnnmng from ear to 
ear at each word which was spoken, than, making a sign to 
Tressflian, who, accordmg to appomtment, watched ms motions 
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at a little distance, he extncated himself from the press, and 
■walkmg towards the chase, made hia way through the crowds 
of ordinary spectators, who, with open mouth, stood gazmg on 
the battle of the English and the Danes When he had accom- 
plished this, which was a work of some difficulty, he shot 
another glance behmd him to see that Tressdian had been 
equally snccessftd, and as soon as he saw him also free from the 
crowd, ho led the way to a small thicket, behind which stood 
a lackey with two horses rea^ saddled. He flung himself on 
the one, and made signs to Tressihan to mount the other, who 
obeyed without speakmg a single word 

Leicester then spurred ms horse, and galloped without 
stopping until he reached a sequestered spot, environed by 
loffy oaks, about a mile’s distance from the castle, and m an 
opposite direction from the scene to which curiosity was diaw- 
mg every spectator He Aere dismounted, bound his horse to 
a tree, and only pronouncmg the words, ‘ Here there is no risk 
of mterruption,' laid his cloak across his saddle and drew his 
sword. 

Tressihan mutated his example punctually, yet could not 
forbear saymg, as he drew his weapon, ‘ My lord, as I have 
been known to many as one who aoes not fear death, when 
placed m balance with honour, methmks I may without dero 
gation ask, wherefore, m the name of all that is honourable, 
your lordship has dared to offer me such a mark of disgrace as 
places us on these terms with respect to each other 1 ’ 

‘ K you like not such marks of my scorn,’ rephed the earl, 
‘betake yourself instantly to your weapon, lest I repeat the 
usage you complam o£’ 

‘It shall not neeffi my lord,’ said Tressihan. ‘ God judge 
betwixt us! and your blood, if you fell, be on your own head.’ 

He had scarce completed the sentence when they instantly 
closed m combat. 

But Leicester, who was a perfect master of defence among 
aU other extenor accomplishments of the tune, had seen, on 
the precedmg night, enough of 'IWsihan’s strength and skill , 
to make him fi^t with more caution than heretofore, and 
prefer a secure revenge to a hasty one For some mmutes 
they fought with equal skill and fortune, tiU, m a desperate 
lounge which Leicester successfully put aside, Tressihan ex- 
posed himself at disadvantage , and, m a subsequent attempt 
to close, the earl forced his sword from his hand and stretched 
him on the ground. With a gnm smile, ho held the point of 
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Ms rapier witMn two inches of the throat of his fallen adversary, 
and placing his foot at the same time upon his breast, bid Mm 
confess Ms viUanous wrongs towards him, and prepare for 
death. 

‘I have no villany nor wiong towards thee to confess,’ 
answered Tressihan, ‘and am better prepared for death than 
thou Use thme advantage as thou vilt, and may God forgive 
you ' I have given you no cause for this ’ 

‘No cause'’ exclaimed the eail — ‘no cause' But why 
parley with such a slave 1 Die a liar, as thou hast hved ! ’ 

He had withdrawn Ms arm for the purpose of striking the 
fatal blow, when it was suddenly seized from behind. 

The earl turned m wrath to shake off the unexpected 
obstacle, but was surprised to find that a strange-looking boy 
had hold of his sword-arm, and clung to it -with such tenaciiy 
of grasp that he could not shake him off ivithout a considerable 
struggle, m the course of wMch Tressihan had opportumty to 
rise and possess himself once more of Ms weapon. Leicester 
agam turned towards Mm with looks of unabated ferocity, and 
the combat would have recommenced with still more desperation 
on both sides, had not the boy clung to Lord Leicester’s knees, 
and in a shrill tone implored him to listen one moment ere he 
prosecuted this quarrel 

‘Stand up, and let me go,’ said Leicester, ‘or, by Heaven, 
I will pierce thee with my rapier 1 "What hast thou to do to 
bar my way to revenge ? ’ 

‘ Much — much ' ’ exclaimed the undaunted boy , ‘ since my 
folly has been the cause of these bloody quarrels between you, 
and perchance of worse evils Oh, if you would ever a^ain 
enjoy the peace of an innocent nund, if you hope agam to sleep 
m peace and unhaunted by remorae, take so much leisure as to 
peruse tMs letter, and then do as you hst ’ 

While he spoke m this eager and earnest manner, to wMch 
Ms singular features and voice gave a goblin -like effect, he held 
up to Leicester a packet, secured with a long tress of woman’s 
hair, of a beautiral hght brown colour Enraged as he was, 
nay, almost bhnded with fury to see Ms destmed revenge so 
strangely frustrated, the Earl of Leicester could not resist tMs 
extraordinary supplicant. He snatched the letter from his 
hand, clmnged colour as he looked on the superscription, 
undid, with faltering hand, the knot which secured it, glanced 
over the contents, and, staggering back, would have fallen, had 
ne not rested against the trunk of a tree, where he stood for 
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an instant, his eyes bent on the letter, and his sword-point 
turned to the ground, without seeming to be conscious of the 
presence of an antagonist towards whom he had shown little 
mercy, and who might m turn have taken him at advantage 
But for such revenue Tressihan was too noble-mmded , he also 
stood still in surprise, waiting the issue of this strange fit of 
passion, but holding his weapon ready to defend himself, m case 
of need, agamst some new and sudden attack on the part of 
Leicester, whom he again suspected to he under the influence 
of actual ficnzy The boy, indeed, he easdy recognised os his 
old acquamtanco Dickon, whoso face, once seen, was scarcely 
to be forgotten, but how he came hither at so cntical a 
moment, why his interference was so energetic, and, above all, 
how it came to produce so powerful an effect upon Leicester, 
were questions which he could not solve. 

But the letter was of itself powerful enough to work effects 

a more wonderful It was that which the unfortunate Amy 
written to her husband, m which she alleged the reasons 
and maimer of her flight from Gumuor Place^ informed him of 
her havmg made her way to Kenilworth to enjoy his protection, 
and mentioned the circumstances which had compelled her to 
take refuge m Tressihan’s apartment, earnestly requestinghe 
would, without delay, assign her a more suitable asylum The 
letter concluded with the most earnest expressions of devoted 
attachment and submission to his wiU m all things, and 
particularly respectmg her situation and place of residence, 
conjunng him only that she might not be placed under the 
guardianship or restraint of Varney 

The* letter dropped from Leicester's hand when he had 
perused it ‘ Take my sword,’ he said, ‘ Tressflian, and pierce 
my heart, as I would but now have pierced yours ! ’ 

‘ My lord,' said Tressihan, ‘ you have done me great wrong , 
but something withm my breast ever whispered that it was by 
egr^ous error ’ 

‘Error mdeedl ’ said Leicester, and handed him the letter. 

‘ I have been made to beheve a man of honour a villain, and 
the best and purest of creatures a false profligate. Wretched 
boy, why comes this letter now, and imere has the bearer 
Imgered 1 ’ 

‘ I dare not tell you, my lord,’ said the boy, withdrawing, as 
if to keep beyond ms reach, ‘but here comes one who was the 
messenger ’ 

Wayland at the same moment came up, and, mterrogated 
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by Leicester, hastily detailed all the ciicurastances of his escape 
Tvith Amy, the fatal practices ivhich had dnveii her to flight, 
and hei anxious desire to thiow herself under the insSint 
protection of her husband, pohiting out the evidence of the 
domestics of Kemhvoith, ‘who could not,’ he obsen-'ecl, ‘but 
remember her eager inquiries alter the Earl ol Leicester on her 
hrst arrival ’ 

The 'nllains * exclaimed Leicester , ‘ but oh, that worst of 
Viliams, Varney ’ and she is even now in his pover ' ’ 

But not, I trust in God,’ said Tressdian, ‘ with any com- 
mands of fatal import ? ’ 

, . no ’ ’ exclaimed the earl, hastily ‘I said some- 

tning m madness, but it was lecalled — fully recalled — by a 
hasty messenger , and^ she is now — she must now be safe.’ 

Yes, said Tressihan, ‘ she muU be safe, and I must be 
^snred of her safety My own quarrel with you is ended, my 
mrd, but there is another to begin with the seducer of Amy 
Kobsart, who has screened his gudt under the cloak of the 
infamous Varney ’ 

, V seducer of Amy ! ’ replied Leicester, with a voice hke 
tnuncmr , say her husband ' — her misguided, blinded, most 
mworthy husband ' She is as surely Countess of Leicester as 
1 am belted earl Nor can you, sir, pomt out that manner of 
justice which I mil not render her at my oivn free will I 
®^^ce say, I fear not your compulsion.’ 
generous nature of Tressihan was instantly turned from 
consideration of anyt^g personal to himself, and centred at 
welfeje He had by no means undonbting 
^^dence in the fluctuatmg resolutions of Leicester,* whose 

government of calm 

TAPPivoh he, notwithstanding the assurances he had 

^ T® “ dependants ‘ My 

sppKtio- o cal^y, I mean you no offence, and am far from 
npk TTi^fr. W duty, to Sir Hugh Robsart com- 

instantly to the Queen, that the 
ou^s s ra^ may be acknowledged m her person ’ 

not rkra + the eart haughtily, ‘do 

tinrllo t’ • r voice but Dudley’s shall proclaim 

fo? To E^beth herself will I teU it, and then 

lor Gi^or Pkce mth the speed of life and death 1 ’ 

intn ® lus horse from the tree, threw himself 

the castle 

e ore you. Master Treasihan,’ said the boy, seeing 
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Tressilian mount in the same haste , ‘ my tale is not all told 
out, and I need your protection ’ 

Tressihan comphed, and foUoued the earl, though at a less 
funooB late. By the way the boy confessed, with much con- 
trition, that m resentment at AVayland’s evachng all his in- 
quiries concemmg the lady, after Dickon conceived he had m 
vanous ways mented his confidence, he had purloined from 
him , m revenge, the letter inth which Amy had entrusted him 
for the Earl of Leicester His purpose was to have restored it 
to hun that evemng, as he reckoned himself sure of meetmg 
with him, m consequence of Wayland’s havmg to perform the 
part of Anon m the pageant He was mdeed something alarmed 
when he saw to whom the letter was addressed , but he argued 
that, as Leicester did not return to Kendworth until that even- 
mg, it would be again m the possession of the proper messenger 
ns soon as, m the nature of thmgs, it could possibly be de 
hvered. But Wayland came not to the pageant, having been 
m the mtenm expelled by Lambourne from the castle, and the 
boy, not being able to find him, or to get speech of Tressilian, 
and finding himself in possession of a letter addressed to no 
less a person than the Earl of Leicester, became much afraid of 
the conseijueuces of his froha The caution, and mdeed the 
alarm, which "Wayland had expressed respecting Varney and 
Lambourne, led bun to judge that the letter must be desimed 
for the earl’s own hand, and that he might prejudice the lady 
by givmg it to any of the domestics. He made an attempt or 
two to obtam an audience of Leicester, but the smgulanty of 
his features and the meanness of his appearance occasioned his 
bemg always repulsed W the insolent memals whom he apphed 
to for that purpose. Once, mdeed, he had nearly succeeded, 
when, m prowhng about, he found in the grottp the casket 
which he knew to belong to the unlucky countess, having seen 
it on her journey, for nothing escaped his prying eya Havmg 
strove in vam to restore it either to Tressmon or the countess, 
he put it mto the hands, as we have seen, of Leicester hunself, 
but unfortunately he did not recognise Imri m his disguise 
At length the boy thought he was on the point of succeed- 
ing, when the earl came doira to the lower part of the hall , but 
just as he was about to accost him, he was prevented by Tres- 
sdian As sharp m ear as in wit, the boy heard the appomt- 
ment settled betwixt them to take place m the Pleasance, and 
resolved to add a third to the party, m hopes that, either m 
commg or m retummg, he might find an opportumty of de 
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livermg the letter to Leicester , foi strange stones began to flit 
among the domestics, which ahiimed him ior the lady’s safety. 
Accident, howevei, detained Dickon a little behind the earl, 
and, as he i cached the aicade, he saw them engaged in combat, 
m consequence of which he hastened to alarm the guard, havmg 
httle doubt that what bloodshed took place betwixt them might 
anse out of his own fiolic Continuing to lurk in the portico, 
he heaid the second appointment which Leicester, at paitmg, 
assigned to Tressihan, and was keeping them m view duiing 
the encounter of the Coventiy men, when, to his surprise, he 
recogmsed Wayland in the ciowd, much disguised, mdeed, but 
not sufficiently so to escape the prying glance of his old com- 
rade They dreiv aside out of the crowd to explain their situa- 
tion to each other The boy confessed to Wayland what we 
have above told, and the aitist, in return, mformed him that 
his deep anxiety for the fate of the unfortunate lady had 
bi ought him back to the neighhouihood of the castle, upon his 
leammg that moiming at a village about ten miles distant that 
Varney and Lambourne, whose violence he dreaded, had both 
left Kenilworth ovei -night 

While they spoke, they saw Leicestei and Tresilhan separate 
themselves from the crowd, dogged them until they mounted 
then horses, when the boy, whose speed of foot has been before 
mentioned, though he could not possibly keep up Avith them, 
yet arrived, as we have seen, soon enough to save Tressdian’s 
Me The boy had just finished his tale when they reached the 
Gallery Tower 
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Hich. o’er the eastern steep the sun is beaming, 

And darkness hies with her deceitful shadows , 

So truth proTails o er falsehood 

Old Play 

S Tresailian rode along the bndge lately the scene of 
so much notous sport, he could not but observe that 
M men's countenances had singularly changed durmg 
the space of his bnef absence The mock fight was over, but 
the men, still habited m their masqmng smts, stood together 
m groups, hke the inhabitants of a city who have been just 
startled by some strange and alarmin g news. 

When he reached the base-court, aOTearances were the 
same domestics, retainers, and under officers stood together 
and whisperedj bendmg their eyes towards the windows of the 
great hall, mth loolm which seemed at once alarmed and 
mystenous 

Sir Nicholas Blount was the first person of his own par- 
ticular acquaintance Tressilian saw, who left him no time to 
make inqumes, but greeted him with, ‘God help thy heart, 
Tressdian, thou art fitter for a cloivn than a courtier thou 
caust not attend, ns becomes one who follows her Majesty 
Here you are ciuled for, wished for, waited for — no man but 
you ivtU servo the turn, and hither you come with a mis- 
begotten brat on thy horse’s neck, as if thou wert diy nurse to 
some suckmg devil, and wort just returned from ainng ’ 

‘AVhy, wlmt is the matter 1' said Tressilian, letting go the 
boy, who sprung to ground hke a feather, and himself dis- 
mounting at the same time 

‘ Why, no one knows the matter,’ rephod Blount ‘ I cannot 
smell it out myself, though 1 have a nose like other courtiers. 
Only, mj Lord of Leicester has galloped along the bndge, a.s 
if ho would have rodo over all in his passage, demanding an 
audience of the Queen, and is closeted o>eu now \nth her 
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and Burleigli and Walsingham ; and yon are called for , but 
wbether tbe matter be tiea:>on oi ^\Olse, no one knoAvs’ 

‘He speaks true, by Heaven’' said Raleigh, 'ivho that 
instant appeared; ‘you must immediately to the Queen's 
presence.’ 

‘Be not rash, Raleigh,’ said Blount, ‘remember his boots. 
Bor Heaven’s sake, go to my chamber, dear Tressdian, and don 
my new bloom-coloured sdken hose , I have worn them but 
twice ’ 

‘ Pshaw ’ ' answered Tressihan , ‘ do thou take care of this 
boy, Blount , be kind to him, and look he escapes you not — 
much depends on him ’ 

So sa3^g, he followed Raleigh hastily, leaving honest 
Blount with the bridle of his horse m one hand and the boy in 
the other 

Blount gave a long look after him. ‘Nobody,’ he said, ‘calls 
me to these mysteries , and he leaves me here to play horse- 
keeper and child-keeper at once I could excuse the one, for I 
love a good horse naturally , but to be plagued with a bratchet 
whelp ' \7hence come ye, my fe,ir-favoured little gossip 1 ' 

‘ From the Fens,’ answered the boy. 

‘ And what didst thou learn there, forward imp 1 ' 

‘To catch gulls, ivith their webbed feet and yellow stock- 
ings,' said the boy. 

‘ Umph ! ' said Blount, looking down on his own immense roses 
‘ N^, then the devil take him asks thee more questions ' 
M^ntune, Tressilian traversed the full length of the great 
hall, in which the astonished courtiers formed various groups, 
and were whispering mysteriously together, while all kept them 
eyes fixed on the door which led from the upper end of the hall 
into the Queen’s withdrawing-apartment Raleigh pointed 
to the door Tressihan knocked and was instantly admitted 
Many a neck was stretched to gain a view into the mtenor of 
the apartment , but the tapestry which covered the door on 
the inside was dropped too suddenly to admit the slightest 
gratification of curiosity. 

Upon entrance, Tressihan found himself, not without a 
strong palpitation of heart, m the presence of Elizabeth, who 
was walking to and fro in a violent agitation, which she 
seemed to scorn to conceal, while two or three of her most sage 
and confidential counsellors exchanged anxious looks with each 
other, but delayed speakmg tdl her wrath had abated Before 
the empty chab of state in which she had been seated, and 
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which was half pu3icd luitlo by tho vnolcnco \nth which sho 
had started from it, knoll Leicester, lus amis crossCil aud his 
brows bent on tho ground, still and motioiduss ns tho ofligies 
upon a sepulchre. Be,side him stood the Ijord Shrowsbury, 
then Earl Marshal of England, holding his baton of othco , 
tho Csirl's swonl was unbuckled, and lay before him on tho 
floor 

‘llo, sir,’ said tlio (iueeii, coming clo^o up to 'I’rossilian, 
and skunpuig on tho floor intli tho action itiul iminnor of 
Heiir) hiniiclf, ‘ywi know of this fair work — you nro an 
ucc'ouiplico in thus deception which his been pnictiscd on us — 
you lui\o been a mam causo of our doing iiyuslicer Tres- 
silmn dropped on lies kuco before the Queen, bis seuso showing 
him tho risk of attempting mi) defence at that moment of im 
tatioiu ‘Art dumb, simiiil’ sho continued , ‘thou know 'st of 
tins nflair, dost thou not f ’ 

‘ MoL gracious madam, that tins poor lady was Countess of 
Leicester^ 

‘Nor shall any oiio know her for such,’ wild Elizabeth 
‘Death of niy Iifo! Countcss of Loiccstcr! 1 say Damo zVmy 
Dudley, aud well if slio Imth not causo to imto norsclf widow 
of tho traitor Robert Dudley ’ 

‘Madam,’ said Leice-sterj ‘do with mo wliat it maj bo your 
will to do, but work iio injury on this geutloman , bo hath in 
no Way deserved iL’ 

‘And will ho bo tho better for thy mtorcession,’ said tho 
Queen, leaving 'I’rcssihau, who slowly arose, and rushing to 
Leicester, who contmued kneeling — ‘tho hotter for thy inter 
cession, thou doubly false — thou doubly forsworn — of thy 
mtercesSioo, whose villany hath mado mo mhculous to my 
subjects and odious to myself 1 I could tear out mmo oyes 
for tboir blindness 1 ’ 

Burleigh hero ventured to mtorposa 

‘ Madam,’ he said, ‘ remember that you arc a queen — Queen 
of Euglaud — mother of your people. Give not way to this 
wild storm of passion.’ 

Elizabeth turned round to him, while a tear actually 
tvnnkled m her proud and angry eya ‘Burleigh,’ she sain, 

‘ thou art a statesman , thou dost not, tliou canst not, compre- 
hend half the scorn, half tho misery, that man has poured 
on mo ! ’ 

With the utmost caution, with the deepest reverence, Bur- 
leigh took her hand at the moment ho saw her heart was at 
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the fullest, anti led her aoide to an oriel nlndow, apart from 
the others. 

‘j\Iadam,' he said, ‘I am a st.itenjmn, hut I <im aho a man 
— a man already giown old in your councils, who have nob, and 
cannot have, a uhh on caifch but yoin ^doiy and kippine^^, i 
pray you to be composed ’ , 

‘ Ah, BurleigK’ said Eli/uheth, ‘ thou little know cot here 

her teats fell over her cheeks in dcijpite ot _hei. 

‘I do — I do know, my honouicd sovereign Oh beware that 
you lead not others to guess that which they know not* 

‘ Ha ' ’ said Eli^beth, pausing as it a new train ot thought 
had suddenly shot across liei brain ‘ Bnrleigli, thou art right 
— thou art nght — anything but (hsgrace — anything hut a con- 
fession of weakness — anything rather than seem the cheated 
slighted — ’Sdeath ’ to think on it is distraction ’ ’ 

‘ Be but yourself, my Queen,’ said Burleigh , ‘ and soar far 
above a weakness which no Englishman will ever believe his 
Elizabeth could have entei tamed, unless the violence of her 
disappomtment carries a sad conviction to his bosom ’ 

A\^t weakness, my lord I ’ said Elizabeth, haughtily; ‘would 
you too insinuate that the favour m which I held yonder proud 

traitor derived its source from aught ’ But here she 

could no longer sustam the proud tone ivhich she had assumed, 
and again softened as she said, ‘But why should I stnve to 
deceive even thee, my good and wise servant?’ 

Burleigh stooped to l^s her hand with aftection, and — rare 
in the annals of courts — a tear of true sympathy dropped from 
the eye of the mmister on the hand of his sovereign 

It is probable that the consciousness of possessing this 
sympathy aided Elizabeth m supporting her mortification and 
suppressmg her extreme resentment, but she was still more 
moved by fear that her passion should betray to the public the 
afiront and the disappomtment which, ahke as a ivoman and a 
queen, she was so anxious to conceak She turned from Burleigh, 
and sternly paced the hall tiB her features had recovered their 
usual dignity and her mien its wonted statehness of regular 
motion. 

‘Our sovereign is her noble self once more,’ whispered 
Burleigh to Walsmgham , ‘ mark what she does, and take heed 
you thwart her not ’ 

She then approached Leicester, and said, with calmness, ‘ My 
Lord Shrewsbury, we discharge you of your prisoner My Lord 
of Leicester, nse and take up your sword, a quarter of an 
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hour’s restramt, under the custody of our marshal, my lord, 
18, we think, no high penance for mouths of falsehood practised 
upon us. We will now hear the progress of this afiair ’ She 
then seated herself in her chair, and said, ‘ You, Tressihan, step 
fonvard and sai what you know ’ 

Tressdiau told his story generously, suppressmg os much as 
he could what affected I^icester, and saymg nothing of their 
havmg twice actually fought together It is very probable 
that, m doing so, he did the can good service , for had the 
Queeu at that instant found anythmg on account of which she 
could vent her wrath upon him, ivithout la3Tng open sentiments 
of which she was ashamed, it might have fared hard with him 
She paused when 'Ikessihan had hmshed his tale. 

‘ We mil take that Waylaud,’ she said, ‘into our own service, 
and place the boy m our secretary office for instruction, that 
he may m future use discretion towards letters. For you, 
'rressihon, you did wrong m not commumcatmg the whole 
truth to us, and your promise not to do so was both imprudent 
and undutiful Yet having given your word to this unhappy 
lady, it was the part of a man and a gentleman to keep it , and, 
on the whole, we esteem you for the character you have sus- 
tamed m this matter My Lord of Leicester, it is now your 
turn to tell us the truth, an exercise to which you seem of late 
to have been too much a stranger ’ 

Accordingly, she extorted, by successive questions, the whole 
history of his first acquamtance with Amy Robsart — their 
marriage — Ins jealousy — the causes on which it was founded, 
and many particulars besides Leicester’s confession, for such 
it might be called, was wrenched from him piecemeal, yet was 
upon the whole accurate, exceptmg that he totally omitted to 
mention that he had, by unpucation or otherwise, assented to 
Varney’s designs upon flie hfe of his countess. Yet the con- 
sciousness of this was what at that moment lay nearest to his 
heart , and although he trusted in great measure to the veiy 
positive counter orders which he had sent by Lamboume, it 
was his purpose to set out for Cumnor Place in person as soon 
as he should be dismissed from the presence of the Queen, who, 
he concluded, would presently leave KendwortL 

But the earl reckoned without his host It is true, 'his 
presence and his communications were gall and wormwood to 
nis once partial mistress. But, barred from every other and 
more direct mode of revenge, the Queen perceived that she 
gave her false smtor torture by these mqumes, and dwelt on 

TOL. xn — 28 
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ttem for tliat reason, no more legardmg the pain which she 
herself expenenced than the savage caies for the sealing of his 
own hancb by grasping the hot pincers with which he tears 
the flesh of his captive enemy 

At length, however, the haughty lord, like a deer that turns 
to hay, gave intimation that his patience was faihng ‘ Madam,' 
he said, ‘I have been much to blame, more than even your 
just resentment has expiessed Yet, madam, let me say, that 
my gudt, if it be unpardonable, was not unprovoked , and that, 
if beauty and condescending dignity could seduce the flail 
heart of a human being, I might plead both as the causes of 
my concealmg this secret flom your Maj'esty ' 

The Queen was so much struck ivith this reply, which 
Leicester took care should be heard by no one hut herself, that 
she was for the moment sdenced, and the eail had the temeniy 
to pursue his advantage ‘ Youi Giace, who has pardoned so 
much, ivdl excuse my thro’svmg myself on your royal mercy for 
those expressions which were yester-mornmg accounted but a 
light offence.’ 

The Queen fixed her eyes on him while she replied, ‘Now, 
by Heaven, my lord, thy effrontery passes the hounds of belief 
as well as patience ' But it shall avail thee nothing. lYhat, 
ho * my lords, come all and hear the news. My Lord of Lei- 
cester's stolen marriage has cost me a husband and England 
a kmg His loidship is patnarchal in his tastes one We at 
a tune was insufficient, and he designed us the honour of his 
left hand Now, is not this too insolent — that I could not 
grace h im with a few marks of court favour, but he must pre- 
sume to t h i nk my hand and crown at his disposal ? You, 
however, think better of me, and I can pity this ambitious 
man, as I could a chdd whose bubble of soap has burst be- 
tween his hands. We go to the presence-chamber. My lord of 
Leicester, we command your close attendance on ua ’ 

All was eager expectation m the hall, and what was the 
umversal astonishment when the Queen said to those next 
her, ‘ The revels of Kemlworth are not yet exhausted, my 
lords and ladies . we are to solemnise the noble owner’s 
marriage ’ 

There was a universal expression of surprise 

‘It IS true, on our royal word,’ said the Queen, ‘he hath 
kept this a secret even from us, that he might surprise us with 
it at this very place and tune I see you are dymg of curiosity 
to know the happy bnde It is Amy Bobsart, the same who, 
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to make up the May-gome yesterday, figured m the pageant as 
the wife of his servant Varney ’ 

‘ For God’s sake, madam,’ said the earl, apjiroachmg her with 
a mixture of humility, vexation, and shame m his countenance, 
and speakmg so low os to be heard by no one else, ‘ take my 
head, as you threatened m your anger, and spare me these 
taunts 1 Urge not a CiJhng man — tread not on a crushed worm,’ 
‘ A worm, my lord I ’ said the Queen, m the same tone , ‘ nay, 
a snake is the nobler reptile, and the more exact simihtude — 
the fixizen snake you wot of, which was warmed in a certam 
bosom ’ 

‘For your own sake — for mine, madam,’ said the earl — 

‘ while there is yet some reason left m me ’ 

'Speak aloud, my lord,’ said Ehzabeth, ‘and at farther dis- 
tance, so please you , your breath thaws our ruff What have 
' you to ask of us ? ’ 

‘Permission,’ said the unfortunate earl, humbly, ‘to travel 
to Cumnor Place.’ 

‘To fetch home your bnde belike? WTiy, ay, that is but 
right, for, as we have heard, she is mdifferently cared for there. 
But, my lord, you go not m person we have counted upon poss- 
mg certam days m this castlo of Kenilworth, and it were Mght 
courtesy to leave us without a landlord dimng our residence 
here. Under your fiivour, wo cannot think to mcnr such dis 

K m the eyes of our subjects Tressihan shall go to Cumnor 
instead of you, and with bim some gentleman who hath 
been sworn of our chamber, lest my Lord of Leicester should be 
ogam jealous of his old rival Whom wouldst thou have to be 
m commission with thee, Tressihan ? ’ 

Tressihan, with humble deference, suggested the name of 
Eal^L 

‘ Vhy, ay,’ said the Queen , ‘ so God ha’ me, thou hast made 
a good choice. He is a young kmght besides, and to deliver a 
lady from prison is an appropnate first adventura Cumnor 
Place IS httle better than a prison, you are to know, my lords 
and ladies. Besides, there are certain faitours there whom we 
would wdhngly have m fast keepmg You wiU furnish them. 
Master Secretary, with the warrant necessary to secure the 
bodies of Richard Varney and the foreign Alasro, dead or ahve. 
Take a sufficient force with you, gentlemen , bnng the lady 
here m all honour , lose no tune, and God be with you 1 ’ 

• They bowed, and left the presenca 
Who shall describe how the rest of that day was spent at 
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Kenilworth? The Queen, who -eciuud to )ia\c r»;iiiaineil there 
for the bulo'puipose ot inoitil} mt,' and launtiiii' the harl of 
Leicester, showed heiacH ns skdtul in tliat h male art of \en^O' 
ance as she Avas in the science ol wisely ^'u/enun^' lar people 
The tram of state soon cau^lit the '■iitnal, ami, ,as ho walked 
among his own splendid prepaiation-, the Jiord of Kondwortli, 
in his OAvn castle, already e\pciiemcd the lot ot a disgraced 
courtier, m the slight regard and cold manners of alienated 
friends, and the ill-eouee<iled tiiumph of a\owcd and o{)en 
enemies Sussex, from hm natural mihtir} fiankne-s of dis- 
position, Burleigh and WaLingham, Irom then ponctniting and 
prospective sagacity, and some ot the ladies, Irom the com- 
passion of their sex, were the only persons in the crowded court 
who retained towards him the countenance they had home in 
the morning 

So much had Leicester been accustomed to consider court 
favour as the pnncipal object of his hie, that all other sens^itions 
were, for the time, lo»t in the agony which lim haughty spinfc 
felt at the succession of petty insults and studied neglects to 
which he bad been subjected, but when ho retired to Ins own 
chamber foi the night, that long fair trcss ot haii which laid 
once secured Amy’s lettei fell under his obseivation, and, Avith 
the mfluence of a counter -charm, awakened his heart to nobler 
and more natural feelings He kissed it a tlioimaud times , and 
while he recollected that he had it always in Ins power to shun 
the mortifications Avhich ho had that day undergone, by retinng 
mto a dignified and even piince-hke seclusion inth the be<.iuti- 
ful and beloved partner of his future hfe, he felt that he could 
rise above the revenge which Bhzabeth had condescended to 
take 

Accordmgly, on the foUowmg day, the whole conduct of the 
earl displayed so much dignified equanimity, he seemed so 
solicitous about the accommodations and amusements of his 
guests, yet so indifferent to their personal demeanour towards 
him, so respectfully distant to the Queen, yet so patient of 
her harassmg displeasure, that Elizabeth changed her manner 
to him, and, though cold and distant, ceased to offer him any 
dnect affront ^e mtimated also, with some sharpness, to 
others around her, who thought they were consulting her pleas- 
ure in showing a neglectful conduct to the earl, that, while they 
mmamed at Kenilworth, they ought to show the civility due 
from guests to the lord of the castle In short, matters were 
so far changed m twenty-four hours that some of the more 
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expenenced and sagacious courtiers foresaw a strong possibility 
of Leicester’s restoration to favour, and regulated their de- 
meanour towards liim, as those who might one day clam merit 
for not having deserted him m adversity It is him^ however, 
to leave these mtrigues, and foUow Tressilian and Raleigh on 

their journey rrr ^ a 

The troop consisted of six persons , for, besides W ayland, 
they had m company a royal pursuivant and two stout servmg- 
men AR were well armed, and travelled as fiist as it was 

n sible with justice to their horses, which had a long journey 
ire them. They endeavoured to procure some tidmgs as 
they rode along of Varney and his party, but could hear imne, 
as they had travelled m the dark. At a small village about 
twelve mdea fixim Kenilworth, where they gave some refresh- 
ment to their horses, a poor clergyman, the curate of the place, 
came out of a small cottage, and entreated any of the company 
who might know aught of surgery to look in for an instant on 

a dymg man , .c 

The empmo Wayland undertook to do his best, and as toe 
curate conducted him to the spot, he learned that the man h^ 
been found on the highroad about a mde from the viUag^ by 
labourers, as they were going to their work on the preMchng 
mormng, and the curate had given bun shelter m his housa 
He hadreceived a gun-shot wound which seemed to be obyioualy 
mortal, but whether m a brod or from robbers they could not 
learn, as he was m a fever, and spoke nothmg connectedly 
Wayland entered the dark and lowly apartment, and no sooner 
had the curate drawn aside the curtam than he kn®'^ ^ 

distorted features of the patient the countenance of Michel 
Lambouma Under pretence of seeking somethmg which be 
wanted, Wayland hastily apprised his fellow-travellers oi this 
extraordmary crrcumstance , and both Tressdian and Raleigh, 
full of boding apprehensions, hastened to the curate s house to 

see the dymg man. 4.1, a. ^ 

The wretch was by this time in the agomes ot d^to, n®m 
which a much better surgeon than Wayland could not have 
rescued him, for the bullet had passed clear throughlus body 
He was sensible, however, at least m part, for he knew iTessihan, 
and made signs that he wished him to stoop over his 
Tressdian did so, and after some inartionlate murmurs, m which 
the names of Varney and Lady Leicester were alone mstinguish- 
able, Lambonme bade him ‘ Make haste, or he would come too 
late ’ It was m vain Tressihan urged the patient for farther 
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information ; he seemed to Ijucomo in ''Omo de^(rce delirious, 
and when ho a;^ain made a Mjinal to attract dVc^iihan's atten- 
tion, it was only tor the liurpo^io of desiring him to infonn ins 
uncle, Giles Gosling ot the Black Bear, ‘That he hud died\vith- 
out his shoes after all ' A convulsion vcrilied his words a few 
minutes after, and the Iravoller-^ doused nothing from haying 
met with him saving the ob^ouro tears concerning the futoot the 
countess which his dying woids were calculated to convoy, and 
which induced them to urge their journey with their utmost 
speed, piessuig horses in the Queen's name when those which 
they rode became unfit foi soivico. 



CHAPTER XLI 

Tha death bell thnca was heard to nng, 

An aerial voice was heard to call , 

And thnco tho raven flapp’d its wing 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall 

llroKlE 

W E are now to return to tliat part of our story where 
we intimated that Varney, possessed of the authonty 
of the Earl of Leicester, and of the Queen’s permis- 
sion to the same efifeot, hastened to secure himself against dis- 
covery of his perfidy by removing the countess from Kendworth 
Castle. He had proposed to set forth early m the mommg , 
but reflectmg that the earl might relent m the mtenm, and 
seek another interview with the countess, he resolved to pre- 
vent, by immediate departure, all chance of what would proba- 
bly have ended m his detection and rum For this purpose he 
called for Lamboumo, and was exceedingly incensed to find that 
hifl trusty attendant was abroad on some ramble m the neigh- 
bounng village or elsewhere. As his return was expected. Sir 
Richard commanded that he should prepare himself for attend- 
mg him on an immediate journey, and foUow him m case he 
returned after his departure 

In the meanwhile, Varney used the ministry of a servant 
called Rohm Tider, one to whom the mystones of Cumnor 
Place were already in some degree known, as he had been there 
more than once m attendance on the earl To this man, whose 
charaoter resembled that of Lamboume, though ha was neither 
quite so prompt nor altogether so profligate, Varney gave com- 
mand to have three horses saddled and to prepare ahorse htter, 
and have them m readmeas at the postern gate. The natural 
enough excuse of his lady’s msamty, which was now umversally 
behoved, accounted for the secrecy with which she was to be 
removed from the castle, and he reckoned on tho same apology 
in case tha unfortunate Amy’s resistance or screams shoiud 
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render such necessary The agency of Anthony Foster was 
indispensahle, and that Varney now went to secure 

This person, naturally of a soui, unsocial disposition, and 
somewhat tired, besides, with his journey from Cumnor to 
"Warwickshire, m order to bnng the nows of the couutess's 
escape, had eaily extricated himself from the crowd of wassailers, 
and hetaken himself to his chamber, where he lay asleep, when ^ 
Varney, completely equipped for tiavelling, and with a dark 
lantern in his hand, entered his apartment He paused an 
mstant to listen to what his associate was murmuring in his 
sleep, and could plainly distinguish the words, ‘Aie Maria, 
wa pro nobis , no — it runs not so Deliver us from evil — ay, 
so it goes ’ 

‘Praymgin his sleep,’ said Varney, ‘and confounding his old 
and new devotions He must have more need of prayer ere I 
am done with him What ho * holy man — most blessed peni- 
tent' Awake — awake! The devil has not discharged you 
from service yet’ 

As Varney at the same time shook the sleeper by the arm, 
it changed the current of his ideas, and he roared out, ‘ Thieves ' 
— thieves ' I wiU die in defence of my gold — my hard- won gold, 
that has cost me so dear Where is Janet “I Is Janet safe 1 ’ 

‘ Safe enough, thou bellowing fool ' ’ said Varney , ‘ art thou 
not ashamed of thy clamour 1 ’ 

Foster by this time was broad awake, and, sitting up in his 
bed, asked Varney the meaning of so untimely a visit ‘It 
augurs nothing good,’ he added 
_ ‘ A false prophecy, most samted Anthony,’ returned Varney 
‘it augurs that the hour is come for converting thy leasehold 
into copyhold What sayest thou to that?’ 

‘ Hadst thou told me this m broad day,’ said Foster, ‘ I had 
rejoiced , but at this dead hour, and by this dim hght, and 
looking on tW pale face, which is a ghastly contradiction to thy 
light words, I cannot but rather think of the work that is to be 
done than the guerdon to be gained by it ’ 

‘Why, thou fool, it is but to escort thy charge back to 
Cumnor Place ’ 

‘ Is that mdeed all ? ’ said Poster , ‘ thou look’s! deadly pale, 
and thou art not moved by trifles — is that mdeed aU ? ’ 

‘Ay, that — and maybe a tnfie more,’ said Varney 
‘ -Ah, that trifle more ' ’ said Foster , ‘ still thou look’s! paler 
and paler ’ 

‘Heed not my* countenance,’ said Varney, ‘you see it by this 
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vrretched bght. Tip and be doing, man Think of Cumnor 
Place, thine oim proper copyhold. Why, thou mayeat found 
a weekly lectureship, besides endowing Janet like a baron’s 
daughter Seventy pounds and odd.' 

‘ Seventy-mne pounds, five shillings, and fivopeuce halfpenny, 
besides the value of the nood,’ said Foster , ‘and I am to have 
it all as copyhold 1 ’ 

‘All, man — squirrels and all no gipsy shall cut the value 
of a broom, no boy so much as take a bird’s nest, inthout 
paymg thee a quittance Ay, that is nght — don thy matters 
as feat as possible , horses and everything are ready, all save 
that accursed villain Lombourue, who is out on some infernal 
gambol’ 

‘Ay, Sir Richard,' said Foster, ‘you would take no advice. 
I ever told you that drunken profligate would fail you at need. 
Now, I could have helped you to a sober young man.’ 

‘T^Tiat, some alow-spoken, long-breathed brother of the con 
gregation 1 Why, we have use for such also, man. Heaven 
be praised, we snail lack labourers of every kind. Ay, that is 
nght — forget not your pistols Come now, and let us away ' 

‘ Whither 1 ’ said Anthony 

‘To my lady’s chamber, and, mmd, she must along with os. 
Thou art not a fellow to be startled by a shnek 1 ’ 

‘ Not if Scnpture reason can be rendered for it , and it is 
wntten, “ Wives, obey your husbands ” But wiU my lord’s com- 
mands bear us out if we use violence t ’ 

‘Tush, man 1 here is his signet^’ answered Varney, and 
havmg thus silenced the objections of his associate, they went 
together to Lord Hunsdon’s apartments, and, acquaintmg the 
sentinel with their purpose, os a matter sanctioned by the 
Queen and the ^rl of Leicester, they entered the chamber of 
the unfortunate countess. 

The horror of Amy may be conceived when, staxtmg from 
a broken slumber, she saw at her bedside Vamey, the man on 
earth she most feared and hated. It was even a consolation to 
see that he was not alone, though she had so much reason to 
dread his sullen compamon 

‘ Madam,’ said Varney, ‘ there is no time for ceremony My 
Lord of Leicester, havmg fiiUy considered the exigencies of the 
tune, sends you his orders immediatly to accompany us on our 
return to Cumnor Place. See, here is his signet, m token of 
his instant and pressing commands.’ 

‘ It IS false 1 ’ said the countess , ‘ thou host stolen the war- 
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rant thou, who art capable of every villany, firom the blackest 
to the basest i ' 

It IS TEUE, madam, rephed Varney , ‘ so true, that if you 
0 not i^tantly arise and prepare to attend us, we must compel 
you to obey our orders ’ 

Compel ! thou darest not put it to that issue, base as thou 
art, exclaimed the uuhappy countess 

Tha.t remains to be proved, madam,’ said Varney, who had 
etermined on mtimidation as the only means of subduing her 

g ^ you put me to it, you wdl find me a rough 

groom of the chambers ’ 

at this threat that Amy screamed so fearfuUy that, 
wnnlfl for the received opinion of her insamty, she 

Lord Hunsdon and others to her aid. 
PnqfPir IT?’ O’^ever, th^ her cries were vam, she appealed to 
flaiifrlif r ® affectmg terms, conjurmg him, as his 

^ ^ treated with unwomanly violence 

ScrInfnrA wo ^ Jives must obey their husbands — there ’s 
voMs^ ‘and if you wiU dress 

S' 1 "f patiently, there’s no one shall lay 

lan^S comforted even by the dogged 

sel/if1;hfiv conntess promised to rise and dress her- 

the same w . ^oom Varney at 

hands and nrn ^ safety and honour while m their 

^ct approach her, 

would be ^at CiiTTiTi ^®P^^nig Her husband, he added, 
had reached it within twenty-four hours after they 

she sawhttie re^n^? assurance, upon which, however, 

by the assistance nf iTi the un^ppy Amy made her toilette 

dresse(^^^^seif and praj^g, the unfortunate lady 

in Sh she wT. from the days 

conscious beautv i ^ ^ecorate herself in aU the pnde of 
herS asTnn^iir endeavoured to delay the completing 
Varney, she was obhued^tn I’ “^^o^hed by the impatience of 

«»>..? s;rg'i:riA“ 
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intentioii 'svhatever of even coming near her ‘ If you do but 
consent to execute your husband’s will m quietness, you shall,’ 
he said, ‘ sea but httle of me I will leave you undisturbed to 
the care of the usher whom your good taste prefers ’ 

‘ My husband's will ! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ But it is the wiU of 
Grod, and let that be sufficient to me. I wiU go with Master 
Foster os unresistingly as ever did a literal sacrifice. He is a 
father at least, and wiU have decency if not humanity For 
thee, Varney, were it my latest word, thou art an equal stranger 
to botL’ 

Varney lephed only, she was at liberty to choose, and walked 
some paces before them to show the way , while, half-leaiung on 
Foster and half earned by him, the countess was transported 
fiom Saintlowe’s Tower to the postern gate, where Tider waited 
with the fitter and horses 

The countess was placed in the former without resistance 
She saw with some satisfaction that, while Foster and Tider 
rode close by the fitter, which the latter conducted, the dreaded 
Varney fingered behmd, and was soon lost in darkness. A 
little while she strove, as the road ivinded round the verge of 
the lake, to keep sight of those stately towers which called her 
husband lord, and which still, m some places, sparkled with 
fights, where wassaders were yet revelling But when the 
direction of the road rendered this no longer possible, she drew 
back her head, and, sinking down in the fitter, recommended 
herself to the ctore of Providence. 

Besides the desire of induomg the countess to proceed quietly 
on her journey, Varney had it also m view to have an mtemew 
with lAmboume, by whom he every moment exulted to be 
jomed, without the presence of any witnesses. He knew the 
character of this man — prompt, bloody, resolute, and greedy — 
and judged him the most agent ne could employ m his 
farther designs. But ten miles of their journey had been 
measured ere he heard the hasty clatter of horse’s hoofs befirnd 
him, and was overtaken by Michael Lambouma 

Fretted as he was with his absence, Varney received hia profli- 
gate servant with a rebuke of unusual bitterness, ‘Drunken 
villain,’ he said, ‘thy idleness and debauched folly will stretch 
a halter ere it be long , and, for me, I care not how soon I ’ 

'This style of objurgation, Lamboume, who was elated to an 
unusual degree, not only by an extraordmary cup of wme, but by 
the sort of confidential interview he had just had with the earl, 
and the secret of which he had made huuself master, did not 
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receive with his wonted humility ‘ Ho would take no insolence 
of language/ he said, ‘ horn the best Icnight that ever wore spurs 
Lord Leicester had detained him on some business of import, and 
that was enough for Vaincy, who was but a seivant like himself’ 
Varney was not a little surprised at his unusual tone of 
insolence , but, asciibing it to liquoi, suffered it to pass as if 
unnoticed, and then began to tamper with Lambourne touching 
his AYillingnesb to aid in lemoving out of the Earl of Leicester s 
way an obstacle to a rise winch would put it in his power to 
reward his trusty followers to their utmost ivish. And upon 
Michael Lambouine’s seeming ignorant what was meant, he 
plainly indicated ‘the littei-load, yonder,’ as the impediment 
which he desired should be removed. 

‘Look you, Sn Ilichard, and so forth,’ said Michael, ‘some 
are iviser than some, that is one thing, and some are worse than 
some, that ’s another I know my lord’s mind on this matter 
better than thou, for he hath trusted me fully in the matter. 
Here are his mandates, and his last words were, “ Michael Lam- 
boume ” — for his lordship speaks to me as a gentleman of the 
sword, and useth not the words “drunken villain,” or such- 
like phrases of those who know not how to bear new dignities — 
“ Varney,” says he, “ must pay the utmost respect to my countess 
I trust to you for looking to it, Lambourne,’^ says his lordshi|)i 
“ and you must bring back my signet from him peremptorily ’ 

‘ Ay,’ replied Varney, ‘ said he so, mdeed 1 You know aU, 
then 1 ’ 

‘All — aU, and you were as wise to make a friend of me 
while the weather is fair betwixt us ’ 

‘ And was there no one present,’ said Varney, ‘ when my lord 
so spoke ? ’ 

‘Not a breathing creature,’ replied Lambourne. ‘Think 
you my lord would trust any one with such matters save an 
approved man of action like myself ? ’ 

‘Most true,’ said Varney, and, making a pause, he looked 
forward on the moonlight road They were traversing a wide 
and open heath The htter, bemg at least a mile before them, 
was both out of sight and hearmg He looked behmd, and 
there was an expanse, hghted by the moonbeams, without one 
human bemg in sight He resumed his speech to Lambourne 
‘And will you turn upon your master, who has introduced you 
to this career of court-like &vour — whose apprentice you have 
been, Michael — who has taught you the depths and shallows of 
court intnguel’ 
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‘ Michael not me I ' said Lamiboume , ‘ I have a name will 
brook a master before it as well as another , and as to the rest, 
if I have been an apprentice, my mdenture is out, and I am 
resolute to set up for myself’ 

‘Take thy quittance first, thou fool I’ said Varney, and 
with a pistol, which he had for some time held m his hand, 
shot Lambourne through the body 

The wretch fell from his horse without a smgle groan ^ and 
Varney, dismountmg, rifled his pockets, turning out the hnmg, 
that it might appear he had fallen by robbers He secur^ 
the earl’s packed which was his chief object, but he also took 
Lambourne’s purse, contaming some gold pieces, the relics of 
what his debauchery had left him, and, firom a smgular com- 
bination of feehngs, earned it m his hand only the length of a 
small nver which crossed the road, into which he threw it as 
far as he could flmg Such are the strange remnants of con- 
science which remam afer she seems totally subdued, that this 
cruel and remorseless man would have felt himself degraded 
had he pocketed the few pieces belongmg to the wretch whom 
he had thus ruthlessly slam. 

The murderer reloaded his pistol, after cleansing the look 
and barrel from the appearances of late explosion, and rode 
udmly after the htter, satisfymg himself that he had so adroitly 
removed a troublesome witness to many of his mtngues, and 
the bearer of mandates which he had no mtentions to obey, 
and which, therefore, he was desirous it should be thought had 
never reached his hand. 

The remamder of the loumey was made with a degree of 
speed which showed the little care they had for the health of 
the unhappy countess They paused only at places where all 
was under them command, ancf where the tale they were pre- 
pared to teU of the insane Lady Vamoy would have obtained 
ready credit had she made an attempt to appeal to the com- 
passion of the few persons admitted to see her But Amy saw 
no chance of obtammg a hearing from any to whom she had an 
opportunity of addressing hers^ and, besides, was too temfied 
for the presence of Varney to violate the implied condition 
under which she was to travel free from his company The 
authority of Varney, often so used durmg the earl’s pnvato 
journeys to Cumnor, readily procured relays of horses where 
wanted, so that they approached Cumnor Place upon the mght 
after they left Kenilworth 

At this period of the journey, Varney came up to the rear 
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Sked, ■ Whafdoes’'^:^ 

strenga1s'eAau"ted^“‘“ ™“’‘' 

slelpTo Jand bn® ’"w^’ ‘®‘‘® ">'“■' soon 

Sy ’ “ ® ^ consider how to lodge her in 

to be sure,’ said Poster ‘I have 

k"=r;y"“ yi^ 

^vhich thoii hast fenced so cunJusC mS 1 ‘^^ainber, 
elusion, and thou thnn >.inri ^i! il’ ^^^^he her place of se- 
I dare to the ^rl ^dlows of down. 

asked pemus^s^on lio^^nX befor^ to tractable , he only 
spumng his horse he notsl-prl haf’ matters ready, and, 

mg about threescore pLes behinTi W Yarney M- 

by Tider ^ mnd it, it remamed only attended 

eagerly for Janetf a^Ihowed^m?^^^ Place, the countess asked 
she was no longer to have fbo informed that 

‘My daughter m dlr +n ^^®^dance of that amiable girl 
‘ and I desire not that <»>iq n said Foster, gruffly , 

-a tnc^’oflyilg 

your IdysC > ^ 

cumstances oTherjou^ev^H greatly temfied by the cir- 

unlffly expresseTirh^^tr^^^^^^^ * 

7.v.:sss-2;'.“i“!f “ -s 

sleep to-mght in better seomaty^ toy-house yonder , you will 
mortal feekngsXhive^atXheidl®’' ‘but that 

■You, I Kuess W„ ^ “a body parting ’ 

. guess, have no chance to shiver at iiat,’ Pephed 
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Foster ‘ My lord comes hither to-morrow, and doubtless you 
■will moke your own ways good with him ’ 

‘But does he come hitnerl — does he indeed, good Foster?’ 

‘ Oh ay, good Poster ! ’ rephed the other ‘ But what Foster 
shall-I be tn-morrow, when you speak of me to my lord , though 
all I have done was to obey his own orders 1 ’ 

‘You shall be my protector — a rough one, mdeed, but still 
a protector,’ answered the countess. ‘ Oh, that Janet were but 
here ! ’ 

‘She 13 better where she is,’ answered Foster, ‘one of you 
IS enough to perplex a plam head, but iviU you taste any 
refreshment 1 ’ 

‘ Oh no — no , my chamber — my chamber I trust,’ she said, 
apprehensively, ‘ I may secure it on the inside 1 ’ 

‘With all my heart,’ answered Foster, ‘so I may secure it 
on the outside ’ , and takmg a light, he led the way to a part 
of the building where Amy had never been, and conducted her 
up a stair of great height, preceded by one of the old women 
■with a lamp At the head of the stair, which seemed of almost 
immeasurable height, they crossed a short wooden gallery, 
formed of black oak, and very narrow, at the farther end of 
which was a strong oaken door, which opened and admitted 
them mto the miser s apartment, homely m its accommodations 
m the very last degree, and, except m name, httle different 
from a prison room. 

Foster stopped at the door and gave the lamp to the count- 
ess, without either offermg or permitting the attendance of the 
old woman who had earned it. The lady stood not on ceremony, 
but takmg it hastily, barred the door, and secured it 'with the 
anmle means provided on the mside for that purpose 
Varney, meanwhile, had lurked behind on the stairs, but 
hearmg the door barred, ho now came up on tiptoe, and Foster, 
winkmg to him, pomt^ with self complacence to a piece of 
concealed machinery m the wall, whick playmg with much 
ease and httle noise, dropped a part of the wooden gallery, 
after the manner of a drawbndge, so as to out off all com- 
mumcation between the door of toe bedroom, which be usually 
inhabited, and the landmg-place of the high wmdmg stair 
which ascended to it. The rope by which this machmery was 
wrought ■was generally earned -withm too bedchamber, it bemg 
Foster’s object to pro'vide against mvasion from without , but 
now that it was mtended to secure the prisoner withm, toe 
cord had been brought over to the landing-place, and was there 
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made fust, wlien Foster, Avitli much eumpliicency, had dropped 
tlie imsuhpected biap-dooj 

Vaiiioy looked with ^^leab attention at the iiiaehmery, ami 
peeped nioio than once down the ahy^s which was opened by 
the fall ot the tiap-dooi lb wa^ daik a^ pitch, and Hceiucd 
profoundly deep, gouu^, as Fobtei infouiied 1 ih contederate in a 
wliispei, nigh to the lowest vault ol the castle Varney caot 
once moie a h\ed and long look down into t)n\ .‘>ahlo gulf, and 
then lollowed Foster to tiic pait of the luanor-hou.^-c uioab 
usually mhabited 

When they ai rived in the parlour which wo have mentioned, 
Varney icquested Foster to get them siiipper and bome of the 
choicest wme ‘I will seek Alasco,' he added, ‘ we have work 
for him to do, and w'c mimt pub him in good heart ’ 

Fostei gioaned at this intimation, but made no remonstrance 
The old woman assiiied Vainey that Ala^co bad scarce eaten 
or diunken since hei mastei’s departuie, living perpetually 
shut up m the lahoratoiy, and talking a^^) if the world’s con- 
tmuance depended on what he was doing thcie 

‘I will teach him that the world hath obliei claims on liim,’ 
said Varney, seumg a hght and going in que&t of the alchemist 
He returned, aftei a considerable absence, veiy pale, but yet 
with his habitual sneei on his cheek and nostiil ‘ Our Mend,’ 
he said, ‘ has exhaled ’ 

‘ How • what mean you 1 ’ said Foster ‘ Run away — fled 
with my forty pounds, that should have been multiphed a 
thousandfold ? I iviU have hue and cry ' ’ 

‘ I wdl tell thee a surer way,’ said Varney 
‘ How which way 1 ’ exclaimed Foster ‘ I will have back 
my forty pounds — I deemed them as surely a thousand times 
multiphed — I wiH have back my m-put, at the least ’ 

‘ Go hang thyself, then, and sue Alasco m the Devil’s Court 
of Chancery, for thither he has carried the cause ’ 

‘ How ' What dost thou mean — is he dead ? ’ 

‘ Ay, truly he is,’ said Varney , ‘ and properly swohi already 
in the face and body He had been mixmg some of his devil’s 
medicines, and the glass mask which he used constantly had 
fallen from his face, so that the subtle poison entered the bram 
and did its work ’ 

‘ Sanefa Marta I ’ said Foster — ‘ I mean, God in his mercy 
preserve us from covetousness and deadly sm ' Had he not 
had projection, think you ? Saw you no mgots m the crucibles ? ’ 
‘ Nay, I looked not but at the dead camon,’ answered Varney 
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‘an ugly spectacle lie ivos swoln like a corpse three dajs 

exposed on the wheel Pah ' give me a cup of ivma 

‘ I iviU go,’ said Foster, ‘ I will examme myself - — Re toot 
the lamp and hastened to the door, but there hwitated and 
paused. ‘ Will you not go with me 1 ’ said he to Varney 
‘To what purpose 1 ’ said Varney , ‘ I have seen and smeUed 
enough to spod my appetita I broke the iviudow, however, 
and let in the air , it reeked of sulphur and such-hke suffocat- 
mg steams, as if the very devil had been there ’ 

‘ And might it not be the act of the demon hi m se lf i 
Foster, still hesitating , ‘ I have heard he is powerful at such 
times, and with such people ’ , tt < i, 

‘ StiU, if it uei 6 that Satan of thme,’ answered Varney, who 
thus jades thy imagination, thou art in perfect safety, unless 
he IS a most unconscionable devd mdeed. He hath had two 

good sops of late.’ , ^ < i. * 

‘How, ttvo sops — what mean youl said Foster — wnat 

mean youl’ , . , .u 

‘ You will know m tune,’ said Varney And then this other 
banquet, but thou wdt esteem her too choice a morsel for 
the fiend’s tooth she must have her psalms, and harps, and 

seraphs.’ , , , , xu x i,i 

Anthony Foster heard, and came slowly back to the table 
‘ God ! Sir RichMd, and must that then be done ? ’ 

‘ Ay, m very truth, Anthony, or there comes no copyhold m 
thy way,’ rephed his inflexible associate 

‘ I always foresaw it would land there 1 said Foster , but 
how. Sir Richard — how 1 for not to inn the world would I put 

hands on her ’ , , , . , x x 

‘ I cannot blame thee,’ said Varney ' I should be reluctant 
to do that myself, we miss Alasco and his manna sorely ay, 
and the dog Lamboume’ 

‘ Why, where tames Lamboume 1 ’ said Anthony 
‘ Ask no questions,’ said Varney, ‘ thou wilt see hm one day, 
if thy creed be true. But to our graver matter I win teach 
thee a spnnge, Tony, to catch a pewit, yonder trap door 
yonder gimcrack of tlnne, vrdl remam secure m appearance, 
will it not, though the supports are withdrawn beneath i 

‘Ay, marry, will it, said Foster, ‘so long as it is not 

trodden on ’ x > i j 

‘But were the lady to attempt an escape over it, replied 
Vamey, ‘her weight would carry it dorol 
‘ A mouse’s weight would do it,’ said Foster 
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‘Why, then, slie clieb in attempting her esaipe, and what 
could you or I help it, honcat Tony 1 Let u* to bed , we will 
adjust our pioject to-morrow ’ 

On the next day, wlien evening approached, Vaniey suni- 
moned Foster to the execution of their plan, 'i'lder and Foster's 
old man-servant were sent on a feigned errand down to the 
village, and Anthony himsell, as if unxioub to see that the 
countess suffered no ivant of accommodation, visited her place 
of confinement He was so much staggered at the mildness 
and patience with which she seemed to endure her confinement, 
that he could not help earnestly lecommeuding to her not to 
cross the threshold of her room on any account whatever until 
Lord Leicester should come, ‘ Which,' ne added, ‘ I trust in God, 
will he very soon ’ Amy patiently promised that she would 
resign herself to her fate, and Foster returned to his hardened 
companion mth his conscience half-eased of the perilous load 
that weighed on it ‘I have warned her,’ he said , ‘surely in 
vain IS the snare set in sight of any bird * ’ 

He left, therefore, the countess’s door unsecuied on the 
outside, and, under the eye of Varney, withihew the supports 
which sustamed the faUing trap, which, therefore, kept its 
level position merely by a shght adhesion They withdrew to 
wait ^e issue on the OTound-floor adjommg, but they waited 
long m vam At length Varney, after walking long to and fi*o, 
with his fime muffled in his cloah, threw it suddemy back, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Surely never was a woman fool enough to neglect 
so fear an opportumty of escape ' ’ 

‘ Perhaps she is resolved,’ said Foster, ‘ to await her husband's 
return ’ 

‘True' — most true,’ said Varney, rushmg out, ‘I had not 
thought of that before ’ 

In less than two mmutes, Foster, who remained behind, 
heard the tread of a horse in the courtyard, and then a whistle 
similar to that which was the earl’s usual signal , the instant 
after the door of the countess’s chamber opened, and m the 
same moment the trap-door gave way There was a rushing 
sound — a heavy fall — a femt groan — and all was over 

At the same instant, Varney called m at the window, in an 
accent and tone which was an mdescnbable mixture betwixt 
horror and raillery — ‘ Is the bird caught 1 — is the deed done ? ’ 

‘ 0 God, forgive us ' ’ rephed Anthony Foster 

‘Why, thou fool,’ said Varney, ‘thy tod. is ended, and thy 
reward secure Look down mto the vault — what seest thou 1 ’ 
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* I see only a heap of white clothes, like a snowdnft,’ said 
Foster ‘ 0 God, she moves her arm 1 ’ 

‘Hurl something doivn on her — thy gold chest, Tony — it 
13 an heavy one.' 

‘Varney, thou art an incarnate fiend 1’ replied Foster 
‘ There needs nothing more — she is gone I ' 

‘ So pass our troubles,’ said Varney, entenng the room. ‘ I 
dreamt not I could have mimicked the earl’s call so well ’ 

‘Oh, if there be judgment m Heaven, thou hast deserved it,’ 
said Foster, ‘and wilt meet it 1 Thou hast destrojed her by 
means of her best affections It is a seethmg of the kid in the 
mother’s milk ! ’ 

‘Thou art a fiinatical ass,’ rephed Varney ‘Let us now 
think how the alarm should be given , the body is to remam 
where it is,’ 

But their wickedness was to be permitted no longer, for, 
oven while they were at this consultation, Tressihan and Raleigh 
broke in upon them, havmg obtamed admittance by means of 
Tider and Foster’s servant, whom they had secured at the 
village. 

Anthonv Foster fled on their entrance , and, knowmg each 
comer and pass of the mtncate old house, escaped all searoL 
But Vamey was taken on the spot , and, instead of expressmg 
compunction for what he had done, seemed to take a fiendish 
pleasure m pomtmg out to them the remoms of the murdered 
countess, whde at the same tune he defied them to show that 
he had any share m her death. 'The despamng gnef of Tres- 
sdian, on viowmg the mangled and yet warm remains of what 
had lately been so lovely and so beloved, was such that Raleigh 
was compelled to have hun removed from the place by force, 
while he hunself assumed the directiou of what was to be done 

Vamey, upon a second examination, made very little mystery 
either of the crime or of its motives , aUegmg, as a reason for 
ins finnkness, that though much of what he confessed could 
oidy have attached to him by suspicion, yet such suspicion 
would have been sufficient to deprive him of Leicester’s con- 
fidence, and to destroy all his towenng plans of ambition. ‘ I 
was not bom,’ he said, ‘to drag on the remamder of hfe a 
degraded outcast, nor wdl I so die that my fate shall make 
a hohday to the vulgar herd.’ 

Prom these words it was apprehended he had some design 
UTOn hims elf, and he was carefully deprived of all means ^ 
which such could be earned mto execution. But, hke some of 
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the heroes of anti(xuity, he cained ahout his person a sinaD 
quantity of strong poison, prepaied probably by tlie celebrated 
Demetrius Alasco Having snallowed this potion over-night, 
he was found next morning dead in his cell , iiui did he appear 
to have suffered much agony, his countenance presenting, even 
in death, the habitual expiession of sneering sarcasm which 
was predominant while ho lived ‘The wicked man,’ saith 
Sciiptuie, ‘hath no bonds in his death.’ 

The fate of his colleague m wickedness was long unknown. 
Cumnor Place was deserted immediately alter the murder, for, 
in the vicinity of what was called the Lady Dudley’s chamber 
the domestics pretended to heai groans, and screams, and other 
supernatural noises Aftei a certain length of time, Janet, 
hearmg no tidings of hei father, became the uncontrolled 
mistress of his piopeity, and conferred it with her hand upon 
Wayland, now a man of settled character, and holding a pface 
in Ehzaheth’s household But it was after they had been both 
dead for some yeais, that their eldest son and heir, in making 
some researches about Cumnor Hall, discovered a secret passage, 
closed by an non door, which, openmg from behmd the bed in 
the Lady Dudley’s chamber, descended to a sort of cell, m 
which they found an iron chest containing a quantity of gold, 
and a human skeleton stretched above it The fate of Anthony 
Poster was now manifest He had ded to this place of conceal- 
ment, forgettmg the key of the spring-lock , and bemg barred 
from escape by the means he had used for preservation of that 
gold for which he had sold his salvation, he had theie penshed 
miserably Unquestionably the groans and screams heard by 
the domestics were not entirely imaginary, but were those of 
this wretch, who, in his agony, was crying for rehef and succour. 

The news of the countess’s dreadful fate put a sudden period 
to the pleasures of Kenilworth. Leicester retired from court, 
and for a considerable tune abandoned himself to his remorse 
But as Varney, in his last declaration, had been studious to 
spare the character of his patron, the earl was the object rather 
of compassion than resentment The Queen at length recalled 
him to court , he was once more distinguished as a statesman 
and favourite, and the rest of his career is well known to 
lustory But there was something retributive in his death, 
if, according to an account very generally received, it took 
place from his swallowing a draught of poison which was 
designed by him for another person^ 

^ See Deata of tbe Earl of Leicester Note 20. 
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Sir Hugh Robsart died very soou after his daughter, ha^nug 
settled hiB estate ou 'ihessilian But neither the prospect of 
rural independence nor the promises of favour which Elizabeth 
held out to induce him to follow the court, could remove his 
profound melancholy Wherever ho went, he seemed to see 
before him the disfigured corpse of the eajrly and only object 
of his affection. At length, having made provision for the 
maintenance of the old ftionds and old servants who formed 
Sir Hugh's family at Lidcote Hall, he himself embarked with 
Ins ftiend Raleigh for the Vii^nia expedition, and, young in 
years but old in gnef, died before his day in that foreign land 
Of mfenor persons it is only necessary to say, that Blount’s 
wit grew brighter as his yellow roses faded , that, domg his 
part as a brave commander in the wars, he was much more in 
his element than during the short period of his following the 
court, and that Fhbbertigibbet's acute genius raised huu to 
favour and distmction in the employment both of Burleigh 
and CeoiL 
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NOTB 1 — CoMNOB IlAXL, p X 

In a valuable work, by Mr Adtard on Amu Hohsarf tJie Earl of Letceaicr 
and Kenilicorth 8vo London 1870 the author says [pp 24 25] that Cum 
nor Place was originally ono of tho country seats of the abbots of Ablng 
don and that, on the dissolution of tho monasteries It Has granted by 
Henry VIII to hla physician George Owen At Owen s death In 1501, It 
was bought by Anthony Forster and was occupied by him for several years 
and at bis demise It passed Into the bands of the Earl of Leicester The 
Place ultimately became the property of Lord Abingdon 

For a long period ’ says Mr Adlard Cumnor was deserted tho recollec- 
tion of Amy Dudley s melancholy end was revived amongst the Ignorant vll 
lagers, whoso Imaginations conjured up forms and horrors before unheard of 
and hence arose the legendary tales that have descended to the present day 
Decay followed fast on desertion and with the aid of the wanton and mis- 
cblev ous, before a century had rolled away It bad become almost a ruin 

* A few Qno elms scattered bore and there are all that is left to aid In 
realising the former picturesque appearance of this retreat where wo are 
privileged to symimthlsc with suffering Innocence and blighted affection ’ 
The ballad of Cumnor Hall os stated In the Introduction, appeared, 
now first printed In Fvana s Oollcotton of Old Ballads vol Iv p 130 
1784 and In the new edition (the editor discording the antique mode of 
spelling) vol iv p 04 1810 In this form it Is given above. The author, 
William Julius Mickle was a son of the minister of Langholm In Dam 
frlesshlre where ho was bom In 1734 and died at London In 1788 He Is 
now chiefly known by his translation from Comoona of the Luslad {Laing) 

Noth 2 — Posted;, Lamboubne A2n> Tim Black Beau, p 80 

If faith Is to be put In epitaphs, Anthony Foster was something the very 
reverse of the character represented in the novel Ashmole gives this de* 
*^*143 his tomb — 1 copy from the AiittquiUes of Berkshire, vol 1. 

In the north wall of the chancel at Cumnor Church Is a monument of 
grey marble, whereon. In brass plates, are engraved a man In armour and 
bis wife In the habit of her times, both kneeling before a fald-stoole to- 
gether with the figures of three sons kneeling behind their mother Under 
the figure of the man Is this inscription 

Anroimni Poasm, genarla generou propago, 

OxunnenB Dotiiioas BercherlenmU erat. 

AimlMr, Amlgero prognoioB patre Bloardo, 

QqT quondam Iphietme SalopleiuU emt. 

Quotuor ex Uto fluxemnt ttemmate p>ti, 

Ex Uto Antonius stesun&te qnartoj eiu. 
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Meuto Ragax, ammo prccolkna, corimru proniptua, 
iilofiiiii duRLii ore dl t,rtua cr it 
lu factis probitm), fint tn KcrmoiU! k miatii, 
lu vultu grailt u, roUlglono lldtH, 
lu patriam pltta'i, In cgLiioa grata volniit.vi, 

Acceduut rollqidH aunmiwraiula boiiw 
Bi quod ciiucta rapit, rapuit mm ouuda Lttlium, 
sl quod Mora rapuit, alvlda fauia dedlt 

‘ These verses following are writ at lensth, two bj two, In praise of him . 

Arputo rcHonaa Cltliaru prcUudi,rc cliordaa 
ifovit, ot Aoulu toncrepuiaiu L>ra. 

Gaudobat terro tuioraa doflgero plantas , 
lit mlra puldmaa coiibtriicro arto domoa, 

Compoaita vurloa lingua fonnaro loquulaa 
Doctua, ot cdocta bcnboru multa manu, 

‘ The arms over It thus 

( I 3 Huntcr^a horns stringed 
Viuuri I JJ ^ Pillions with their points upwards 

‘ The crest is a stay couchant, vulnerated through the neck hy a broad 
arrow , on his side is a mat tlctt for a difference ’ 

From this monumental Inscription It appears that Anthony Forster, In- 
stead of being a vulgar, low-bred. Puritanical churl, was In fact a gentle- 
man of birth and consideration, distinguished foi his skill In the arts or 
music and horticulture, as also In languages In so far, therefore, the 
Anthony Foster of the romance has nothing but the name In common with 
the real individual But, notwithstanding the charity, benevolence, and 
religious faith Imputed by the monument of grey marble to Its tenant, tradi- 
tion, as well as secret history, name him as the active agent In the death 
of the countess , and it is added, that from being a jovial and convivial gal- 
lant, as we may infer from some expressions In the epitaph, he sunk, after 
the fatal deed, into a man of gloomy and retired habits, whose looks and 
manners indicated that he suffered under the pressure of some atrocious 
secret. 

The name of Lamhourne Is still known In the vicinity, and it Is said 
some of the clan partake the habits, as well as name, of the Michael Lam- 
bourne of the romance A man of this name lately murdered his wife, out- 
doing Michael In this respect, who only was concerned In the murder of the 
wife of another man 

I have only to add, that the Jolly Black Bear has been restored to his 
predominance over bowl and bottle, in the village of Cumnor 


Noth 8 — Maetin Swaet, p 92 

The first verse, or something similar, occurs in a long ballad, or poem, 
on Plodden Field, reprinted by the late Henry Weber — 

See Weber’s Notes in the above volume, p 182 {Laing) 

The second verse, from an old song, actually occurs in an old play, where 
the singer boasts — 

Oourteonsly I can both counter and knock 
Of Martin pwart and oU his merry-men. 


Noth 4 — Legend op Watland Smith, p 144 

The great defeat given by Alfred to the Danish invaders is said, by Mr 
Gough, to have taken place near Ashdown, in Berkshire ‘ The burial-place 
of Bcereg, the Danish chief, who was slain in this fight. Is distinguished 
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Ijy a parcel of atones, less than a mllo from the hill 
a plero of gronna aomewhat raised On the enat side of 
tremlty stand three squarish flat atones of about four or ll\o feet o „ 
wav ^Vi^tlns a fourth and now colled by the vulgar Waulaiid Smith 

7rom^Tdlo t?adlUon about an Invlalble amith replacing lost horse-shoes 
there.’ — Gough s ndltlon of Camden s Britannia vol 1 p —1 

The popular belief still retains memory of thiS wild ^hleb co 

nected os It la wlUi the alte of a Danish sepulchre, may have arisen from 
somMegend concerning the northern Duergar who raided In ^ ““4 
were cStnIng workers In ateel and iron It was that l^ayla^ 

Smith B fee was alipence, and thnh unlike other jn memory 

if more was ottered Of late hla offlees have again been called to memory 
burUctirkaS in this, as In other case., tuhen the Hberty to P ^ th^ 
stores of oral tradition Thla monument must be very anclenh for It h^ 
been kindly pointed out to me that It Is referred to 

charter as a landmark. The monument has been of late cleared out, and 

nmde considerably more conspicuous — - n horse 

The \ale of the Whitehorse derives Its name from the ^sure of n ho^ 
whieh has been described on the hillside at thla place the laying bwn 
removed from the chalky soil In such a way as to show at a distance the 
form of a white horse This Uguro la supposed ‘u 

Inff the Saxon period to celebrate Bome victory On certain Mcaslons we 
white horaa la acoureU or repaired by the peasantry of 
hood, who turn out In largo numbera and remove any turf that may have 
settled Itself on the dgucc of the horso {Lcing) 


Noth G — Obviktan, p 140 


Orvleton, or Venice treacle, as It was sometimes called won understood 
to be a sovereign remedy against poison and the reader must be 
for the time he peruses these pages, to hold the same opinion, which was 
once universally received by tho learned as well as tho vulgar 


NOTD 0 — LEICESTnU AND SDB8EX, p 152 

Naonton gives us numerous and curious particulars of the Jealous 
struggle which took place between Ilatclllfe Earl of Suwex and t^ rising 
favourite Leicester The former when on his death bed predicts to nis 
followers that, alter his death tho gipsy (so he called Leicester from nis 
dark complexion) would prove too many for them 


Noth 7 — Sin Walteb BAunan p 1C6 

Among the attendants and adherents of Sussex, we have ventured to In 
troduce the celebrated Raleigh, in the dawn of hla court favour 

In Aubreys OorrMpondence there ore some curious partlcuIaxB oi b 
Walter Raleigh He was a tall handsome bold man but nia nmve 
was that he was damnably proud Old Sir Robert Harley of Br^pto 
Brian Clastle who knew him, would say It was a great question who was 
the proudest Sir Walter or Sir Thomas Overbury but the difference t^t 
was was Judged In Sir Thomas s side In the great p^lour at Do^ 
ton at Mr Raleigh s, U a good piece, an original of Sir ^ 

satin doublet, all embroidered with rich pearls, and a mighty rich c^in or 
great pearls about his neck. Tho old servants have told me that toe 
pearls were near as big as the painted ones. He hod a most remMk^le 
aspect, an exceeding high forehead, long faced and sour-eyelldded, A rebus 
Is added, to this purpose 
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‘Tlio enemy to tlie etoinacli, and the word ot dlrffraco, 

Ib the immo of tlio Kcntlonnn with a hold fate ’ 

Sir Walter Rnlolgh’s board turno<l up naturally, which gave him an ad- 
vantage over the gallants of the time, whose mustathlos rtctlvcd a touch 
of the baibcr’s art to give them the ulr then most admired — See Aubrey’s 
CorreapoMciice, vol II part II p 500 


Noth 8 — CoonT Favodu op Sin Wvlteu ItALrron, p. 109 

The gallant Incident of the cloak Is tlio traditional account of this cele- 
brated statesman’s rise at court None of Elizabeth's courtiers knew better 
than he how to make his couit to hei personal vanity, or could more justly 
estimate the quantity of llatteiy which she coiilil condescend to swallow 
Being confined in theTowei for some offence, and understanding the Queen 
was about to pass to Greenwich in her barge, he Insisted on approaching 
the window, that he might see, at whatever distance, the queen of his affec- 
tions, the most beautiful object which the earth bore on Its surface The 
lieutenant of the Tower (his own pnitlcular friend) threw himself between 
his pilsoner and the window, while fair Walter, appurentlj Intluenced by 
a fit of unrestralnahle-passion, swore he would not be debarred from seeing 
his light, his life, his goddess' A scufile ensued, (jot up for effect's sake. 
In which the lieutenant and his captive grappled and struggled with fury, 
tore each other’s hair, and at length drew daggers, and weie only separated 
by force The Queen being Informed of this scene exhibited by her frantic 
adorer, it wrought, as was to he expected, much in favour of the captive 
Paladin There Is little doubt that his quarrel with the lieutenant was en- 
tirely contrived for the purpose which It produced 

Noth 9 — Robebt Lanbuaji, p 100 

Little Is known of Robert Laneham, save in his curious letter to a friend 
In London, giving an account of Queen Elizabeth’s entertainments at Kenll- 
vvorth, written in a style of the most Intolerable affectation, both In point 
of composition and oithography He describes himself as a bon uf ran#, who 
was vv(mt to he jolly and dry In the morning, and by hla good-will would 
he chiefly In the company of the ladles He was, by the Intel est of Lord 
the councll-chambei door, and also keeper of the same 
When council sits,’ says he, ‘ I am at hand If any makes a babbling, 
Peace, say I If I see a listener or a pryer in at the chinks or lockhole, 
1 am presently on the bones of him If a friend comes. I make him sit down 
^ The rest may walk, a God’s name I ’ There has 

bwn seldom a better portrait of the pragmatic conceit and self-importance 
of a small man In office [Compare Note 10 ] 


Noth 10 — Scottish: Wild Cattle, p 209 

A remnant of the wild cattle of Scotland are preserved at Clhllllngbam 
Cartle’ near Wooler, In Northumberland, the seat of Lord Tankervllle They 
ny before strangers , but If disturbed and followed, they turn with fury on 
those who persist in annoying them [See also Bride of Laminermoor, 
chap V , and a note to Oaatle Dangerous } 

Note 11 — Dn Julio, p 222 

The Earl of Leicester’s Italian physician, Julio, was affirmed by his con- 
temporaries to be a skilful compounder of poisons, which he applied with 
such frequency that the Jesuit Parsons extols Ironically the marvellous 
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good luck of this great favourite In the opportune deaths of those who stood 
In the way of his wishes. There Is a curious passage on the subject — 

‘ Long after thlB» he fell In love with the Lady ShcfllelcL whom I slgnlfled 
before and then also had ho the same fortune to have her husband dye 
quickly* with an extreamo rheume In his head (as It uas given out) but as 
others say of an artlflclall catarre that stopped his breath The like good 
chance had he in the death of my Lord of Essex (as I have said before)* 
and that at a time most fortunate for his purpose for when ho was com 
Ing home from Ireland, v^tth Intent t6 revenge hlmselfo upon my Lord of 
Leicester for begetting hts wife with chllde In Uls absence (the cbilde was 
a daughter and brought op by the Lady Shandoes \V Knoolos hla wife) my 
Lord of Leicester hearing thereof wanted not a friend or two to accompany 
the deputy, as among other a couple of the Larles own stryants Crompton 
(if I misse not hla name), yeoman of his bottles* and Llold his secretary, 
entertained afterward by my Lord of Leicester and so he dyed In the way 
of an extreamo flux* caused by an Italian rccelpe as all his friends are well 
assured, the maker whereof was a chyrurgeon (os It Is bcleevcd) that then 
was newly come to my Lord from Italy — a cunning man and sure In oper 
atlon with whom, if the good Lady bad been sooner acquainted and used 
his help, sho should not have needed to sltten so pensive at home, and 
feorfull of her bushand s former roturno out of the same country 
Neither must you marvoilc though all those died In divers manners of out 
ward diseases, for this Is the excellency of the Italian art, for which this 
chyrurgeon and Dr Julio were entertained so carefully who can make a man 
d)e In what manner or show of sickness you will by \yboBe instructions 
no donbt but hla lordship Is now cunning, especially adding also to these the 
connsell of his Doctor Bayly a man also not a litUo studied (as bo seemeth) 
in his art for I beard him once myselfc* in a publJque act In Oxford (and 
that In presence of my Lord of Leicester If I be not deceived) maintain 
that poyson might bo so tempered and given as it should not appear pres 
ently* and yet should kill the party afterward at what time should be ap- 
pointed which argument belike pleased well his lordship and therefore 
was chosen to be discussed In his audience If 1 be not deceived of his being 
that day present. though ono dye of a flux aud another of a catarre 
yet this Importeth IlttJe to the matter but shewetb rather the great cunning 
and skill of the artifleer — Parsons Lciocstcr^a Oom^noniccalthf p 23 

It Is unnecessary to state the numerous reasons why the earl la stated 
In the tale to be rather the dupe of villains than the unprincipled author 
of their atrocities In the latter capacity which a part at least of hla 
contemporaries Imputed to him ho would have made a character too 
disgustingly wicked to be useful for the puriwses of flctlom 

I have only to add* that the union of the poisoner the quacksalver the 
alchymist, and the astrologer in the some person was familiar to the pre- 
tenders to the mystic sciences. 


Norn 12 — PiLORiiis to Kexilwobtii p 280 

Dr^ Beattie In his Oaatlta of England [vol 1 p 214 1844] says. The 
romance of Kenilworth It Is probable has brought within the lost flfteen 
years more pilgrims to this town and neighbourhood than ever resorted to 
Its ancient shrine of the Virgin more knights and domes than ever figured 
In Its tilts and tournaments ’ {Laing) 


Notb 18 —Amt BonsAnr at Kenilwobth, p 205 

Th^ historical critic wUl recognise an obvious anachronism In the Au 
thor 8 account of Amy^s visit to Kenilworth Castle. The festivities there 
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took place in July 1575, several years after the death of the real Amy 
Dudley It may he mentioned, however, that during these festivities the 
Earl of Leicester was living in secret wedlock with Lady Sheffield 

With reference to these historical liberties, see the conclusion to the 
Monastery (Laing) [vol x p 374, of this edition] 


Noth 14 — Cnopix, p 296 

The old traveller Coryat, In his amusing work called Crudities [vol 11 P 
38], 1611, says the chopln Is a thing ‘so common In Venice, that no woman 
whatsoever goeth without it, either In her house or abroad — a thing made 
of wood, and covered with leather of sundry colors, some with white, some 
redde, some yellow It is called a “ chaplney,” which they weare under 
their shoes There are many of these chaplneys of a great height, even 

half a yard high, which maketh many of their women that are very short 
seeme much taller than the tallest women we have In England ' {Laing) 


Noth 15 — Imitation of GAscoIG^B, p 331 

This Is an imitation of Gascoigne’s verses spoken by the herculean porter, 
as mentioned in the text The original may be found In the republlcatlon 
of the Princely Pleasures of KenllioortJi, by the same author, In the Sis- 
tory of Kenilworth, already quoted Chiswick, 1821 


Noth 16 — Festivities at Kenilwoeth, p 834 

See Laneham’s Account of the Queen's Entertainment at Kenilworth 
Castle In 1575, a very diverting tract, written by as great a coxcomb as 
ever blotted paper [See Note 9 above ] The original Is extremely rare, 
but it has been twice reprinted , once in Mr Nichols’s very curious and in- 
teresting collection of the Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elisa- 
beth, vol i , and more lately in a beautiful antiquarian publication termed 
Keniltoorth Illustrated, printed at Chiswick for Merldew of Coventry and 
RadclifiEe of Birmingham It contains reprints of Laneham’s Lettei, Gas- 
coigne’s Princely Progress, and other scarce pieces, annotated with accu- 
racy and ability The Author takes the liberty to refer to this work as 
his authority for the account of the festivities 

I am Indebted for a cuilous ground-plan of the castle of Kenilworth, 
as it existed in Queen Elizabeth's time, to the voluntary kindness of 
Richard Badnall, Esq of Olivebank, near Liverpool Prom his obllgluS 
communication I learn that the original sketch was found among the 
manuscripts of the celebrated J J Rousseau when he left England 
These were intrusted by the philosopher to the care of his friend Mr 
Davenport, and passed from his legatee into the possession of Mr Badnall 

V 

) Noth 17 — Elizabeth and Lbicesthe, p 836 

To justify what may be considered as a high-coloured picture, the Author 
quotes the original of the courtly and shrewd Sir James Melville, being 
then Queen Mary’s envoy at the Court of London 

‘ 1 was required,’ says Sir James, ‘ to stay till I had seen him made 
Earle of Leicester and Baron of Denbigh, with great solemnity , herself 
(Elizabeth) helping to put on his ceremonial, he sitting on his knees 
before her, keeping a great gravity and a discreet behaviour , but she 
could not refrain from putting her hand to his neck to kittle (i e tickle) 
him, smilingly, the French ambassador and I standing beside her ’ — 
Melville’s Memoirs, Bannatyne Edition, p 120 
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Nora 18 — Italian Poetihl, p 345 

The Incident alluded to occurs In the poem o£ Orlando Innamorato o£ 
Bolardo, llbro 11 canto 4, stanza 25 

Non era per Tcntura, etc. 


It may bo rendered thus — 

Aw theDi perchanc 0 | unguard^ wae the tower, 

Bo enter'd free AngLaotd'e diumtle« knlghU 
No monster and no gust ffuard the bower 
In whoee receu reoUnod tho fairy light, 

Bobed tn a looao oymar of Illy white, 

And on her lap a eword of onsadth and might, 

In whoeo broad bl^o, as in a mirror bright, 

TJki .1 nuid that uima her for a festal night, 

The fairy deck'd her hair and placed her coronet aright 

Elizabeth's attachment to the Italian school of poctrj was sln^llarly 
monlfeBted on a well known occasion Uer godson Sir John Harrington, 
having offended her delicacy by translating some of tbe licentious posMgea 
of the Orfendo Furioao she Imposed ou him as a penance, tho task of ren 
dering the tcholo poem Indb English 


Note 10 — Foenitoud op Kenilwobth, p 348 

In revising this work for tho present edition I bavo bad the mci^s of 
making some accurate addlilons to my attempt to describe tho princely 
pleasures of Kenilworth by the kindness of my friend William Hamper, 
Esn who bad tho goodness to communicate to me an Inventory of the fur 
nlture of Kenilworth In the days of the magnificent Elarl of Leicester I 
have adorned tho text with some of tbe splendid articles mentioned In the 
inventory but antiquaries, especially will be desirous to see a more full 
si>eclmen than tho story leaves room for 

ExtejUits F»oa KEOLWoffin larzirronT, x* n. 1584 

A solte, ahlp-fasblon of tho mother of iwrle garnished with silver ^d 
divers workes warlike enslgnes, and oruoments, with xvj peeces of ordl 
nance, whereof Ij pn wholes, two onckers on the foreparte and on tho stearno 
the Image of Dame Fortune standing on a globe with a flag In her hand. 
Pols xzzlj oz 

A gllte salte like a swonn, mother of perle Pols xxx oz. IIJ quarters- 

A George on horseback, of wood painted and gilt, with a cose for kmvM 
in the tayle of the horse, and a case for oyster knives In the brest of tho 
dragon. 

A green barge^^Ioth, embroider'd with white lions and beores. 

A perfuming pann of silver Pols xlx oz. 

In the halle. Tabells, long and short, vj Formes, long and short, xillj 
Hxxanros 

These are minutely specified and consisted of the following subjects, In 
tapestry and gilt and red leather 

Flowers, beasts, and pillars arched Forest worke Hlstorle. Storie of 
Susanna the I'rodigall Chllde Saule, Toble Hercules Lady Fame, Hawking 
and Hunting Jeiabcll, Judith and Holofernea David Abraham Sampson, 
Hippolltus, Alexander tho Great, Nanman the Assyrian, Jacob, etc 
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BeDBTEDB, with THEUI FERHlTDnB 

These are magnificent and numerous I shall copy, verbatim, the 
desciiptlon of what appeals to have been one of the best 

A bedsted of wallnut-tree, toppe fashion, the pilleis redd and varnished, 
the ceelor, tester, and single vallance of crimson sattin, paned with a broad 
border of bone lace of goldeand sliver The tester rlchlleembrotheredwlth 
my Lo armes in a garland of boppes, roses, and pomegranetts, and lyned 
with buckerom Fyve curteins of crimson sattin to the same bedsted, striped 
downe with a bone lace of gold and silver, garnished with buttons and loops 
of crimson silk and golde, containing xIIIJ bredths of sattin, and one yarde 
lij guaiters deepe The celoi, vallance, and curteins lyned with crymson 
taffata sarsenet. 

A crymson sattin counterpointe, quilted and embr with a golde twiste, 
and lyned with redd sarsenet, being in length iij yards good, and In breadth 
ilj scant. 

A chaise of crymson sattin, suteable 

A fayre quilte of crymson sattin, vj breadths, ilj yardes 3 quarters nalle 
deepe, all lozenged over with silver twiste, in the midst a cinquefolle within 
a garland of tragged staves, fringed rounde aboute with a small fringe of 
crymson alike, lyned throughe with white fustiim 

Fyve plumes of coolered featheis, garnished with bone lace and spangells 
of goulde and silver, standing In cups ^ knltt all over with goulde, silver, 
and crymson silk 

A carpett for a cupboarde of crymson sattin, embrothered with a border 
of goulde twiste, about ilj parts of it fringed with silk and goulde, lyned 
with bridges ^ sattin. In length Ij yards, and Ij bredths of sattin 

There were eleven down beds and ninety feather beds, besides thirty- 
seven mattresses 

Ohayseb, StooIiES, and Cdbhbnb 

These were equally splendid with the beds, etc I shall here copy that which 
stands at the head of the list. 

A chaier of crimson velvet, the seate and backe partlle embrothered, with 
goulde, the beare and ragged staffe in clothe of silver, gar- 
uisued with lac© and fringe of goulde, silver, and crimson slick The frame 
covered with velvet, bounde about the edge with goulde lace, and studded 
with gllte nnlles 

A ^uaie stoole and a footo stoole, of crimson velvet, fringed and gar- 
nished suteable 

A long cushen of crimson velvet, embr with the ragged staffe in a 
wreathe of goulde, with my Lo posie ‘ Droyte et Loyall ’ written in the 
same, and the letters G L in clothe of goulde, being garnished with lace, 
fringe, buttons, and tassels, of gold, silver, and crimson slick, lyned with 
crimson taff , being in length 1 yard quarter 

A square cushen, of the like velvet, embr suteable to the long cushen 

Oabfbtb 

There were 10 velvet carpets for tables and windows, 49 Turkey carpets for 
floors, and 82 cloth carpets One of each I will now specify 

A carpett of crimson velvet, richly embr with my Lo posie, beares and 
ragged st aves, etc , of clothe of goulde and sliver, garnished upon the seames 

* Probably on tba centre and four comers of the bedstead Four bears and ragged 
Biayes occupied a similar position on another of these sumptuous pieces of furniture. 

' i e Bruges 
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and aboute with golde lace, fringed accordlnglle, lyned with crimson taf 
fata sarsenett, being 3 breadths of velvet, one yard 3 quarters long 

A great Thirquoy carpett, the groonde blew, with a list of yelloe at each 
end, being In length i yards In bredthe lllj yards and quarter 

A long carpett of blew clothe, lyned with bridges sattln frlnpd wlto 
blew slick and goulde. In length vj yards lack a quarter, the whole bredth 
of the clothe 

PXCTUBXS 


Chiefly described aa having curtains. 

The Qucene’s llojestlo (2 great tables) 3 of my Lord. St. Jerome. 
Lo of Arundell Lord Mathevers. Lord of Pembroke. Counte Bpn^dL 
The Queene of Scotts. King Philip The Baker s Daughters The mke 
of Ferlo. Alexander Magnus. Two Yonge Ladles. Pompxea Sabina. Fred 
D of Saxony Emp Charles K Philip s Wife Prince of Change 
bis Wife. Marq of Berges and hlo Wife. Counte do Ilome Count iloi 
strate. Monsr Brederode. Duke Alva Cardinal Grandvllle Duches of 
Parma Henrl6 E. of Pembrooke and his young Countess. Countls of Essex. 
Occaclon and Repentance Lord Mowntacute. 8 Jas Crofts Sir Wr 
Mlldmay Sr Wm. Pickering Edwin Abp of \ork 

A tabell of an hlstorle of men women and children, molden In wax- 
A little fouldlng table of obanle, garnished with white bone, wherein are 
written verses with Ires of goulde. 

A table of my Lord a armes. 

Fyve of the plnnnetta, painted In frames 
Twentle*three cardes/ or maps of countries 


lartTBuioaTB 

I shall give two specimens. 

An Instrument of organs, regolls and vlrginalls, covered with crimson 
velvet, and garnished with goulde lace 
A fair pair of double vlrginalls. 


OAsosms 

A cabonett of crimson sattln rlchllc embr with a device of hunting the 
stagg In goulde, sliver, and slick with UIJ glasses In the topp thereof xvj 
cupps of flowers made of gould^ sliver and slick, in a case of leather, lyned 
with greene sattln of bridges. 

Another of purple velvet A desk of red leather 

A chess boarde of obanle, with checkars of chrlstall and other stones layed 
with silver garnished with beares and ragged staves, and clnquefolles of 
silver The xxxij men Ukewyso of chrlstall and other stones sett, the one 
sort in silver white, the other gllte. In a case gilded and lyned with green 
cotton. 

Another of bone and obanle. A pair of tabells of bone. 

A great brason candlestick to bong In the roofe of the howse, verle fayer 
and curiously wrought, with xxlllj branches xlj greate and xlj of lesser 
slic, 0 rowlers and IJ wings for the spread eagle xxlllj socketts for can 
dells, xlj greater and xlj of a lessor sorte, ixlllj sawcers or candle-cuppa, 
of like proporclon to put under tho socketts IIJ Images of men and llj of 
weomen, of brass, verle finely and ortlflclallle done 

These specimens of Leicester s magnlflecnco may serve to assure the 
reader that It scarce lay In the power of a modem author to exaggerate tho 
lavish style of expense displayed la the princely pleasures of Kenilworth 


* / « charts. 
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Note 20 — Death of the Marl op Leicester, p 452 

In a curious manuscript copy of the information given by Ben Jonson 
to Drummond of Hawthornden, as abridged by SIi Robert Sibbald, Leices- 
ter’s death is ascribed to poison administered as a coidlal by his countess, 
to whom he had given it, representing it to be a restorative in any faint- 
ness, in the hope that she herself might be cut off by using it We have 
already quoted Jonson’s account of this merited stroke of retribution in a 
note, p ix of Introduction to the present work It may be here added, 
that the following satirical epitaph on Leicester occurs in Drummond’s 
Oolleotion, but Is evidently not of hla composition — 

EPITAPH ON THE EBLB OP EEISTEB 

Here lies a vahant wamour, 

■Who never drew a sword , 

Here lies a noble courfaer, 

"Who never kept his word , 

Here hes the Erie of Leister, 

■Who govern’d the estates, 

■Whom the earth could never living love, 

And the just Heaven now hates. — 

See ArcJiceologia Scotlca, vol iv , and the volume published by the Shake- 
speare Society, Notea on Ben Jonaon'a Oonveraationa, p 24, 1842 (Laing) 
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Ain, lufler lor 
Accolade, tho light touch 
TTLul rt idtli tho tword ou 
the ibouldcr oi uoe «rho 
la koighUd 

Ayeite, axi evU demon in 
Maiuimmodjm mythology 
AioQttixm, Uce ug 
Alicmazae, a lamoot 
Arabian aatroooaor, bora 
In Perda near cIom of htb 
centxuy a. o*, wrote Ftoru 
A*iroloyici (Aagaborg, 
llbtf) and other worka ou 
aatrolo{^ 

Auca>T, BpanUb «Ioa 
Allae, or Alixe, Tuomai, 
ma th emit i clan ( 1 1 63:3 ) , 

regarded by the Tulgar oa 
a magician 
ALKACta, Oermazut 
Altes mo aecond aelf 
AuoEST, tbo beaa>Ide3l of 
female beauty In the i^o?rfe 

Bk. lit 

Ajuteedam, oeeat ecnoLAB 
or Braunoa waaaaatl\o 
not of Amaterdam, but of 
Rotterdam I 

Aeax, 1 beg your pardon? ' 
preaently 

Ajioel, gold coln = 10a. In 
EUiabetb^B reign 
AicmtzE-oinas, another sort 
of, kind of 

AsTXCLT, groteaquely 
AsoAEUE, the great secret of 
the con>erafon of base 
TnfttAia lixto gold 
AaoEirr, sUrer 
Ajuov, ancient Greek poet, 
who, when driven Into the 
sea by enriooi sallora, was 
carried to land ou a dal 
pbin's back 
Ai^w, e*er a, erer a 
VOL. Ill — 80 


AscAfAitT a giant orercomo 
b> Sir Boris uf Uampton 
Ibouthainptun) 

AicuAU lloocE, tutor to 
Uitabelb, and ro>al see 
rotary to ) dward M. 
Mar) and ElUabelb 
Aaric, thoaap 

ASTEA EEOOtT etc. (p. -13)» 
Tbo stare rule mtn, but 
God rules the stan 
A TOWLCto a tolbug 
AOToLYCoa, a crnlw pedlar 
In TIt< W inler t ToU 
ATB ilABlA OBA no >0EU, 
Hull, Mary, pray for us 
Atued or, aware of 


Baoies, to looe, wnall 
imagea of oneself retiect4Mi 
In tbo eyes of another 
Baillie, Uabet, or Tim 
Ta DBA nn* mine host of the 
Tobbord Inn In Southwark 
where Chouccr’a Canter 
bury Pilgrims assembled 
Babtuoloeew Faib, held at 
West amlthflold Loudon, 
ou 2llh August fSd SepUm 
bor from 1753), a great 
cloth market and pleasure 
fair. Illustrated in Ben 
Jonson^s play Sar1hoi(h 
mew J-air 

a plaited akirt, some- 
times imitated In moiled 
armour 

Bastabd, a sweet Spanish 
wine, resembling Mus code l 
BESBS, ABE TOD thebb wnn 
TODB. A man, dIalUdng a 
sermon on and the 

bears wont on the follow 
log Sunday to another 
church but the sermon 
was on the same subject, 


leading him to utter 
caolomatlon 
Bear the bell, take the 
plaoo comp tho 
weather, that gtildei 
dock 

BiT.uyu, hero of the d 
rio romance, Don Dei 
0/ Cruet 

Bell Savaob, or I 
Sadvaoe, inn in LU' 
nU), London. See . 
tutor, No. 28 
Belds Bii., or Baxl 
8UD of the Ass} 
and Babylonians 
Besootio, worthless fel 
BlTTSnV BDMY, tho 
trumpet-like boom o 
bittern or butter bui 
Dlaoc Boll, perhapi 
Rod Bull, In SL J 
Btreot, Bmithdeld 
haps tho Bull In Bis 
gate Street, both thes 
Blace-jace, a large J 
waxed leather, lor ho 
ole 

Black Babotub, a burl 
of the Sanotus o. 
iloman missal 
Boabo or Gbxeh Our 
commltteo of tho r 
household, form 
charged with the dut 
pUTToyanco 

Bona boba, a wench, a s 
wanton 

Boov WHIM, out, glTe 
words 

Botcheb, a cobbler, a 
who does repairs 
Bbatchtt, a little brat 
Bbiabbdi, the hnn 
armed giant in u 
Greek mythology 
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Beidges satits, satin made 
at Bruges, m Flanders 

BEiLii, or Beieij, cajitured in 
1672 by the patriotic 
‘ Beggars of the Sea,’ who 
shortly after were m their 
turn besieged there by the 
Spaniards 

Bubleigh and Cech., Ehza- 
b e t h ’s great statesman 
William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, and his son. Sir 
Kobert Cecil, whom Eliza- 
beth made Secretary of 
State m 1596 

Bush ovee the dooe, a sign 
that the house so adorned 
was an mn 


CabaiiA, a mystic system of 
mmgled philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and magic that ongi- 
nated amongst the Jews of 
the Middle Ages, oabal- 
iSTS, alchemists, dealers m 
ma^c 

Cacodeiioh, an evil spirit 
Calipolis, ^vife of the 
Moorish pnnce m Peele’s 
play, The Battle oj Alcazar 
Calivek, ICth century 
mnsket 

Cauebadoes. comrades 
Cauici£, shirts 
Capotaeie, or capote, close- 
littmg hat 

Cabdes, charts, maps 
Castiko bottle, bottle for 
sprinkling perfumed 
waters 

Cateb-cousis, on terms of 
close mtimacy 
Catxowdie, or Catxowdy, a 
village m the extreme 
north of Cumberland 
Ceelob, or CELUBE, bed- 
hangmgs, a canopy covet- 
mg a b^ 

C’est l’komhe qm, etc 
(p 133), 'lis the man who 
does the flghtmg and gives 
counsel 

CiiABLATA'rr, charlatans 
Chebbv pit, a game m which 
ciierry-stoues are thrown 
into a hole in the ground 
CiiOPLi, a high soled shoe, 
worn in Spain and Italy 
about lUX) 

Clabt, a mixture of wine, 
honey, and spices 
COCKATBICES, prObtitutCS 
Cod's-head, fool 
CcELEES, unwed 
Coo’s woirvDs, God’s ivounds, 
a form of oath 
CoiP, a lady’s head-dress 
Coii-> HEBE’S A, here’s a 


to-do, pother, keep a com, 
make a fuss, ado, about 
CoLBBAHD, a Danish giant 
slain by Sir Guy of 
Wanvick 

CoABUST, astrological term 
apphed to a planet when 
it 18 so near to the sun as 
to be almost burnt up or 
extmguished 

Coiipos voTi, having accom- 
phshed your wish 
CojiPTEB, a prison for 
debtors London had two 
in the 16th century, one m 
the Poultry, tho other m 
Wood Street 
CoBAGio, courage 
CoBDOVAK, Spanish leather 
CoBEiTHiAN, a bully, ad- 
venturer 

CosTABD, the head 
Cote, pass, overtake 
OoncHEB, going to bed 
Cbicket, a sm^, low stool 
Cboss, silver coin marked 
with a cross 

CiTLiss, or cimijs, broth of 
hoiled meat strained 
CUBETUB JE»»TACDI.TrM, Look 
after the breakfast 
Cut book whids, give good 
words 

CuTTBB, bully, riiarper, 
OUTTEB’S LAW, tbieves’ 
law , CUTTIHO, swaggering 
Ctclops, or Cyclopes, the 
assistants of Vulcan, who 
laboured in his work-shops 
m Etna and othervolcanoes 
Cymab, a loose, hght robe 
Cybbus, cypeess, or ciPEns, 
a thin, transparent kind 
of crape 


Dan, a complimentary title, 
equivalent to Master, sir, 
dommon with the old poets 
Dandibpbat, dwarf, urchin 
Deeoshed, debauched 
Dee, Db. John, a London 
alchemist, who lived m the 
reigns from Edward VL 
to James I 

Devil LooKiNaovEE Lincoln, 
a phrase referring to one 
of the following — a gar- 
goyle, shaped like a diabolic 
figure On a witch’s back, 
near tho south porch of the 
cathedral, a figure of 
Satan at the east end of 
the south chapel of the 
nave , a figure of the devil 
on tho top of Lincoln 
College, Oxford 
DiABLOTiN, little devil, mis- 
chievous yqung imp 


Died withodt his shoes, i. e 
m bed 

DiPPiciLiuii, etc^ (p 103), 
endurance of hardships 
from day to day 
Dink, tnm, tidy 
Dionysius, the Younger, 
tyrant of Syracuse, retired 
after his second expulsion 
m 343 B. 0 to Corinth, 
where he is said to have 
earned his living as a 
schoolmaster 
DiBL, thrill, vibrate 
Dole See Happy man be 
his dole 

Douse, blow, stroke 
DbAP-DE BUBB, or BUEE, 
coarse woollen stuff 
Dudhan and Kahhead, two 
capes, 20 miles apart, on 
the Cornish coast, which 
of course can never meet 
Duebgab, or Dveeoeb, the 
dwarfs of Scandinavian 
m 3 d:hology and folklore 
Duke op Nobpolk’s appaib. 
Thomas Howard , 4th Duke, 
was beheaded m 1672 for 
treasonable plotting in 
behalf of Mary Queen of 
Scots and the Eoman 
Catholic mterest 

Electuaby, a medicine, con- 
aistmg of powders, etc , 
mixed with honey or syrup, 
and licked by the patient 
Ell-wand, measurmg-rod an 
ell long 

Ebasuus ab Die Eaubto, 
Erasmus de Holiday 
Eboo, hbus, etc (p IOC), So 
ho there, Eichard, my 
pupil, come hither, I pray 
thee 

Et sic de c.®tebis, and so on 
with the rest 

Euiienides, Styoiuiiqub 
NEPA8, the Furies and the 
Stygian monster 
EiCALtBUB, famous sivord of 
Kmg Arthur 

Ex NoinHE, etc (p 103), 
From whose name is de- 
rived the common word 
‘ gibberish ’ 

Eye, by the. In abundance 

Fa BEE PEBBABius, black- 
smith 

Faitoub, rogue, hypocrite 
Fald-stoole, a folding stool 
or chair, camp-stool 
Fall back, pall edoe, come 
what may 

Fa BOY, a disease of horses 
Fatidici®, those who predict 
fate 
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7at>tb LZHamif keep sUencd 
FcLix BU TZEQuK, twicA, yeo, 
tbreo thi}a« iortmiato 
FtHRATggg, perhaps V b b 
BAUDOT, a kind of poplin , 
perhaps habbatbbit, a 
coarse woollen cloth 
FbstdtA lbbtb, nuko basto 
slowly, don’t be impatient 
Flaw, a sodden and Tlolent 
wlnd*etorm 
Flioot-sbot, bowshot 
Foortm oabet or cobbd, It 
has hay wrapped about its 
horns — a ptOTerblal ex- 

J ireasloD for a dongeroos 
allow 

Foxtusx, tub, a theatre in 
AldorsBate, lAmdon, 
opened about ICOO, alter 
the time of this novel 
Fodb-hookbo, four-cornered 
Fox, on old name for the 
broadsword 

FOZBS ABD FtBCBBAUnS, 
or a SptcivuH of the \ 
Danger atul ITarviony 0/ 
Popery and Separation 
In verse, author not 
po^rely known 
FaanBT, old clothes 
FuBxn Qtno bbuxba, what 
a frensled woman (can do) 
Fd&iott, bulled wheat or 
rice boUad in milk, and 
seasoned with currants, 
raisins, etc< 

Fdiillk, or msiL, an elon 
ntad lozenge, term in 
Eeraldry 


Qaj.t.iabd, Urely, jaunty 
Qalloob, worsw lace 
Qaubax>b, gambol, curvet 
Oatidxt vouctb SarLLX, 
She rejoices In the name 
of Bibyl 

Oaxb, to look attentively 
upon 

Oaxb-bodvo, greyhound 
Gbab, allair, thing, business 
ObdOj a lamoas Arabian : 
alehomiat of the 8th 
century 

OBaBTULlAOALX.T, by calcu 
Utlng nsUvltlM 
GnxiAB, Kabb. See Rare 
OnUan of Croydon 
Globs, tub, a theatre on the 
south bank of the Thames 
between London and 
Blaokfriars Bridges 
GoossotTVs, a slmll^ corrup- 
tion to Cog’s wounds (7 V) 
Gold bt Ttta btb, money In 
plenty, gold in abcmdonco 
Goldeb orertoBs, etc (p. 
ISO), quoted from ATarbein, 


Act 1 Bc. 7 , Shakespeare 
is therefore alluded to 
QooDJSUSj or oovjzsBSi a 
coarse expletive, the pox I 
Obayb Maobiob, Count 
hlaurice of Kassan, second 
son and Kuccessor of Wil 
Horn of Orange asOovemor 
of the Netherlands 
Gboat, sHver coin worth 4d, 

GbOOBAK, or QBOOBAIB, a 
texture of sBk and mohair 
or silk and wool, stlileued 
with gum 

Oaom (tub), old name for 
Corunna in Spain 

Haloavbb, Matde oj* Sea 
Mayor of Ualgaver 
Hjxi or Ail BET Amw Raokl, 
an Arab astrologer of the 
11th century, wrote De 
JudioHs Attrorum 
(Venice, 1485) 

Hj^dsbl, eamefit-money of 
a bargi^ 

Hapft kajt bs Hifl DOLB, may 
his lot be that of a happy 
I man 

Habo, an old Norman cry 
for help 

Habaowtbt, heraldry 
Habbt boblb. See Noble 
HAsasPioBs, soothsayers, 
diviners 

Hats, or haig b country 
dance, danced In a ring 
Hbad-bobouob, head of a 
borongb, potty constable 
Hbabt-stobb, the depression 
In the breast-bone , tbo 
breast-bone 

HBnuBTio, lelatlng to al 
chomy, astrology msglo 
HiTJinin, a mean, worthless 
wretch 

Hocbttdb, second Tuesday 
after Emster day 
Hoorc, to hoist, lut 
Houbo up, embarrassed, In 
a pickle 

HoESE-comuBB, dealer In 
horses 

Hoirrmm, Inn, tarom 
Hnirsootf, Loan, was Elli a- 
beth’s first cousin, behig 
the son of her inother's 
sister 

Iyoo Mm f B. Tr, immediately 
Ijr CTBBTO In plain undress, 
without cloak, naked 
Ikdaxiba, more correctly 
IMDAMOBA, the heroine of 
Drydens tragedy lur 
un'7 eltr 

Iv rvMO, In unoke 
Imolb, favourite, in timate 


ly BEBtm ITATUEA, OS On 
actual fact 

IpHTCDtTs, one of the Ar* 
pmsuts, and owner of 
large herds of cattio , quid 
HOC, etc (p 102), is a 
proverbial phrase of tm 
certain orl^ 

Ivt-tod, ivy bush 

Japb, jest, trick 
Jowimra, scolding, carsing 
JuvBUAL, a youth 

Ka UB KA THBB, Help me, 
and I’ll help you 
Kjctr A COIL. See OoU 
KmnfBL, the gutter 
KBRwrar, light-armed foot- 
soldiers 

Knta OAjmtBBs’s vznr, 
blustering and bnli^'ing 
The original char«ter 
dipires in Elkonah Settle’s 
(Jainbysar. King of Pertia 
(IC7I) 

Lachbtisje (Cbbisti), red 
I t a l ia n wine, mwn ou the 
sIopesofMt. Vesuvius 
Laos d’auoub, laqusx 
AUOBis, loTo snores 
Labousb, etc. (p. :mS), Tour 

£u/hU 

Lett uabdzd, morganatlo 
LBTAUTBn, easterly Mediter- 
ranean wind 

X.BX Julia, law of the H oman 
Emperor Augustus, de- 
signed to promote morrla go 
and punish adultery 
Limbu, supple, pliant 
LnfUABRiDBi, heroine In the 
Sponlsli romance of The 
Mirror of Knighlhood , 
a kept mistress 
Limouac Latibje, etc. (p 
90), Though not altogetlMr 
ignorant of Latin, most 
learned bIt, I prefer to 
speak in my mother tongue 
Lar (of yoHoe), «dgo, border 
LrrrocKa. rags and batters 
Loom, fellow 

LuenrA rzs onv, Imcina, 
give thine aid. Luclna 
was tho goddeus who pro- 
dded over chlldUrth 
Ludi maoutxb- master of 
the school ajto master of 
children’s pla>, hmre 
holiday-master 
Ltmb-uoumd, sporting dog, 
that hunts by scent 

Maddow, monT, la all proba- 
bllity meadwort or 
meadow-sweet is 
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wlilcli, 5f Rntbcrcil on Uio 
riKht day, 8t Jolui’aDaj, 
v\in ro\oal u thief 
iLvi>QU-HOWLi.T, thu bs\rn-o\vl 
ilAESTiuciiT, he-tlogcd and 
sackod by tbo Bi)an5Bli 
forcOB under Aluxandor of 
Parma in 1579 

MAOisrEBAUTiDii, tlio degree 
of M A 

MeaiaiBaroii, tbo yUiloao- 
plior’s stono 

Mandiudoiu, mandrake, 
plant belie\ed to pow>esa 
magic qnabtiea 
ILvNNe OP St Nicholas (op 
Baih), the clear, tobtoless 
poison sold by the in- 
famous hag Tolfania of 
Naples in the beginning of 
tbo 18th century 
llAacus Ttjluos, f e Cicero, 
tho Roman orator 
M-iro, i e "Virgil, tho Roman 
poet 

Mahtin Swart Tho old 
song m which the second I 
verso (p OH) occurs la 
Skelton’s Agmmt a 
Comely Coyslrowne 
llATAilOROS, or JlATAUORE, 
the convoutioual boaster of 
Spanish comedy, tho name 
signifying ‘Sla>cr of 
Moors’ 

‘Match for hatch,’ quoth 

THE DEVIL TO THE COLLIER, 

in tbo old farce The Collu.r 
of Croydon 

M;ayou OF Halo AVER, an 
imaginary potentate, simi- 
lar to the Mayor of Garrat, 
who enforced o If e u c o s 
against tho unwritten laws 
of popular opinion — a 
Gomi^ proverb 

Mi AHIMB, COROULUil HEUH, 
my life, my little heart 
Minikin, uinion, a little 
darling 

MooKADO, a mixture of silk 
and wool, or of either with 
flax, and resembling 
velveteen 

Monsiede, the Duke of 
Anjou, youngest son of 
Henry H of Prance, a 
courtier and suitor of 
Queen lillzabeth 
Moppet, pretty young girl 
Morior, etc (p 8), I die, I 
have died, to die 
Mountain ash, or rowan- 
tree, was regarded as a 
safemiard against witch 
craft 

Mb. Bayes’s traoedt. The 
Reheat mf (1671),by George 
Vilhera, Duke of Bucking- 


ham, Bay OH being tho 
lumo of tho litre 
Moluiukh, \ulcai), tho 
auclt nt Roman God of tiro 
■Moruey, mulborrj coloured 
MusctDiNP, a rich swoot 
wluo 

MUKQUETOOi, light, short 
h uid guu 
Muster, pattern 

Naas, xiir tyrant, or 
Nahasji, king of tho Am- 
moiiitta Are 1 Bum xi 
Naumon, BiRltonmT.autlior 
of The Court of Queen 
LUzubeth (Ibll) and hmy’ 
ininlu Regalia (ibid) 

Nb QUisQUAii, etc (p 217), 
No Olio but Ajax can eon 
quor Ajax 

Nk SEiiibsKM quideh, not a 
sliiglo groat 

j NETIlER-aTOCKS, stOCkmgB 
Nil ultrv, nothing beyond 
Noule, agoldeoin=:bs bd , 
Harry noulb, a noble 
coined in tho reign of 
Henry VHI , rose nocle, 
noble bearing representa- 
tion of i rose, flrst coined 
under hdward VI, aiid 
north 10s. 

Nonsuch, a rojal castlo, 3 . 
or i lulled from Rpsom in I 
Surrey 

Koosino, rest and ropost at 
uoon 

Nostra paupeba reona, out 
poor domniim 
Nuoa;, trifles 

NuuiNinus, etc (p 100), 
prayers hoard by un- 
friendly deities 

Ore BON, VISION of, from 
Midsummer Night's 
Dream, which was not 
acted until IbOO Shake- 
speare hhnscU was only 
a hoy at the date of this 
romance 

O CA£OA MENS MORTALIUil, O 
darkened mind of man 
Ob, gold 

Ordinary, eating house 
Orion, a gigantic hunter of 
handsome appearance , see 
Homer’s Odyssey, Bks 
V and xL 

Palabras, talk, palaver 
Pantoufle, slipper 
Parcel, partly 
Paropa, a kind of textile 
materlaL See Taylor 
(Water Poet), Praise of 
Hempseed 


PARTLBT, covering for a 
worn in’s neck and shoul- 
(lurn, hi rcliief 

I’ARVO C« (TENTtS, COUtCUt 
Ultll little 

Pasi\ t, >s Uhlug— term in 
liir ildry 

PAhS-DEV v'lT, a fajliiouablo 
drins, a dreai worn at 
(I iiicea 

PvssTinr OF the Peoiu:, a 
r iro ehroniele (IS.'U) by 
Joim Ihistell 
Patiestia, paticueo 
P A U 0 e V REDA, (»ay) foW 
words, havu doilo 
Pkbdue, hlddeu, la con* 
cealmt'iit 

Per lAEB, by a vertical lino, 
said of an e’scutctieou 
Pert esa bauu-viek toQUXL.y, 
Iieartily sick of a language 
not he<r own 
Pewit, the Lapwing 
Phaeton, tho ehartottir of 
tile Sun 

PlHEim IE CHB.NEY, that h), 
Philip vnu Chk.iet (i e 
China), some kind of 
wornteJ or woollen stuff 
‘Philip and Clieuoy' is an 
e irly equivoleut of ‘ Dick, 
Tout, and Harry’ 
pHRENEsis, violent madnesi, 
frenzy 

PioARooi, one wlio Uies by 
his wits , a rogue 
PicciDiLLOE, sort of deep 
btilf collar 

PiAE, term of mild execration 
PI.ACE OF REMOVAL, cell, or 
place of eonflnemont 
POEINO-AWL, rod for curling 
tho ruff, sometimes used 
08 a stiletto 

PoRTiiANTLE, iiortmontcau 
Port St Mary’s, town in 
tlio bay of Cadiz, Spam 
Post CinusTUu natum, after 
the birth of Christ, a d 
POTOSI, a town in South 
America (Bolivia) with 
rich silver mines, famous 
since tho Spanish conquest 
Precisian, Puritan 
Paiuo Henrici SEPmn, in 
tho flrst year of Henry 
Vn ’s reign 

PniNoox, or phincock, a 
coxcomb 

PnoFEOTo, literally so 
Projection, the process of 
transmuting motals, es- 
pecially the actual fuslug 
of the metals In the crucible 
Provant BAPma, army sw ord 
PucKFisT, a niggardly person 
Pubey horn The manor of 
Pusey in Berkshire is held 
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by Tlrtuo of an ox bom, 
pieaent^d to the PuBoy 
fondly by Canute the Great 

QUjUt I.UCU8 1 HQ9 LnCBVDO, 

for the rererae of the moat 
obrlona reoaon, for an 
abaoid reaaon 

Qnin uiBi cmi gjlbjlixo? 
What hare I to do with the 

nag? 

QnisTiLXAV, celebrated 

Rnman ^jr arnmarfan aod 
teacher of rhetoric of the 
let ceotniy 

Babatisx, brood collar 
Baudls, thrash, beat 
'Hau’i Aixvr, off FleetStreet, 
and near WWtelriarsj a 
resort of thlerea and oeA 
characterSf and noted for 
lU dirW cook-ahopa now 
called Hare Place 
Barb Gillian or CRomov, 
U the old farce, The CoilUr 
^ Croydon la meant, for 
Gillian r^ Marian 
BABO ABTXOBDKfTRH, an 
oUualon to a paaaoffe In 
Horace^a Odea, ilL ^ in 
which punlabment U aald 
nearly alraya to dog the 
heela of the eTll<doer 
Babe, apeclea of Inferior silk 
Batclutk, or Radclotb, 
Babl or SoatBX, was 
Robert, not Tbomoa 
Bxotx Quuuac, eta (p. 281). 
Aasor^T we or^ most ! 
worthy sir ' 

Rrevb, steward 
Exoaixs. or XKOAL, a small 
portable organ 
BxouARnAjrr, turned to look 
bock 

BiOARDE, ADSta, KS3UL0, 
Blohard, you idle scamp, 
come hither 

BonxBnos, WnxiAu, Scot' 
tlah hUtoiian, died In 17TO 
Bost Cross, orokb or or 
BoiumnoAfis, myatloal 
pbHosopbera, who pro- 
fessed transmutation of 
metals alchemy, magic, 
eta nourished princlp^ly 
In 17th and ISth centuries 
Botomxzx. anything round, 
on article of fomlnlna 
atUro 

Rcttucr, bully, swaggerer 

SAnua. Bn lUtro, whom 
EUxabeth employed In her 
dealings wltli Scotland 
be was educated uuder 
Thomas Oromuell, Earl of 
£Uex 


Bt A 2 rrokLE»* 8 j or rather 
St Abtuozje^s, a church 
fulled down, 1874) In 
Watling Street, Zondon, 
where ui 1C9D tlm Puritans 
began to hold very early 
morning serrlces 
St AutTSE*! Ere, Bt. 
Angustlne a (Austin’s) Day 
woe 28th August 
St Babxabt or Babeabas, 
the companion of Bt. Panl 
St Johb^s Bcfto the Rhino 
wine known os JobonnU 
borger 

6t JcLtur patron bolnt of 
trarellora and hoapltality 
St Lucr'a Er*, Ihth Sop- 
tembar Bt. Lucy was the 
‘daughter bo a king of 
the Scots,’ lived In solitude 
beside the river Ueuse 
In Ffuuce, and died In 
1090 

Sr LtntB'sHosnTAi>,ajy}am 
in 3foorfleMs, London 
St Michael's Motwr rock 
off the Coruisb coast, near 
I Penaonce 

I St Petzb or the Fetteei, 
best erplalued by a irler- 
ence to Acts xi) The 
chains with which tho 
Apo^Ue was bound wore, 
It Is a^d, carried to Romo 
by Eodocia, wife of Tbeo* 
doslaA the Tounger In 4119 
and from that time re 
gorded nitb almost idola- 
trous reneratioD 
Baltie bahqvi, quxudu, 
mountebanks 

Balyk, doicxxe etc (p 90), 
Hall, air, dost thou under 
stand L^ln 

Salthto tub wkafoe, eta 
(p. 103) as for instance 
with Sir KeueUn Digby’s 
sympothetlo powder 
Sakto Duvolo, St. Salon 
Babskkkt, thin soft woven 
silk 

Savct, oU of Juniper 
SciXOLAB. Oa&AT OT AnsTXB* 
pAif snould be of Rotter 
dam, where Erasmus was 
bom 

SooHoc, A fort, dotaohed 
outwork 

Scot Aim lot, rates and taxes 
Sorotlb, a mean fellow, 
wretch 

SciAgT, sluing, a term In 
heraldry 

Bstke sleeitrs, martyrs of 
Eidicsus, wlio, according 
to tho legeixl slept nesriy 
tao butulred years iu a 
CATO, /rom the rclgu of the 


Emperor Dccius to that of 
Thebdoslus IL 
Biuo, sort of rough cloth 
Shebbs, Jeres, town In Spain, 
fainons for Its wine 
(sherry) 

B H E-w OLK or Fbajtob, 
Isabella, thu^ter of Philip 
V , king of France 
Suooteb’s Hill, near 
Orectmlcli, a favourite 
haunt of highwaymen 
Shot window, whmow pro- 
jecting from a wall, used 
for defence 

SuovRL-BOABo. In which the 
players pushed pieces of 
money or couut^ on to 
certau lines and squares 
on a board 

SaBEWSBURT, OODSTXSS OR 
(^ucen Mary was at this 
time hi the custody of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury 
StDHKT, Pbuot, the gallant 
poet oud BoldiLT w]io felt 
before Zutphen hi HolhuiJ 
In 1C8G 

Bceyk and shears, divination 
by mrana of a sieve and a 
pw of bheaxe 
Si nxDu solvar, etc. (p. 
118), If you dissolve a fixed 
subetuice and make the 
soIuUou fiy, and then Ax 
it amdn, being volatile, you 
will live safe and sound 


if the process ennses a 
wind, it IB worth a hnudred 
pieces of gold The wind 
blows whoro it lists. Catch 
who catch can 
Sms raoLz, childless 
Bin Pakdabus or Tbot, chief 
of the Lyolans la the 
Trojan 'War, but dograded 
In the romouces of chivalry 
to a pimp or procurer 
Blb Talcot a dog s name 
Srxltos's /foots, or fuller. 
Ccrialne Boket compiled 
by Vaster Sieltont Pott 
Baureatf of various con 
tenia 

BsEine, short sword, knife 
Bxinxeb, atspstei 
Sleutu uouxo, blood bonnJ 
Blockkt, to convfy things 
privately out of the bouse 
Slop sort of trouscni a 
long looM outer tack like 
garment 

Smock facko, of glrlith face 
or complexion 

Enaoji DJI oatli corrupted 
from Christ’s (God’s) 
noihi, nlth which Ills 
Iiaod. and ro.t ncto 
luerced 
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Snick up, oo, go and be 
hanged! ‘Snick np,’ or 
‘ sneck up,’ is possibly a 
corruption of ‘ his neck up ’ 
Spitaii, hospital 
Spitohcooked, split and 
broUed 

Stand and deuvee, the 
formula of highwaymen 
Stabtup, high-topped shoe, 
buskm 

Stirabout, oatmeal and 
dripping stirred together 
in a firymgpan whilst 
cooking 

S T o u p, a dnnkmg-vesEel, 
liquid measure 
Strappado, a military pun 
ishment , the oSender ivas 
drawn to a considerable 
height and suddenly let 
faU 

SuppLAMiKA, be silent 
Bwarp, faint, swoon ' 

SwASHiNa, bullying, braggmg 

TAPraTA, aiik stuff 
Tahleton, the plater, was 
Richard Tarlton (died 
1588), a comic actor and 
jester, patronised by 
Leicester 

Tau, letter, from the Greek 
alphabet, corresponds 
to ‘t’ 

Tent stitch, single stitch In 
worsted work and em 
broidery 

Teetio Marle, tlie third 
year of Clary’s reign, IKO 
Three Cranes in the Vin- 
THT, a celebrated tavern m 
Upper Thames Street, be- 
tween London Bridge and 
Bloi.kfriara Bridge 


TnisiEEaisTua, the name given 
in the early Christian ages 
to the Egyptian god Thoth, 
whom the Ancient Greeks 
mdentified with their god 
Hermes Trismegiatus 
was regarded by the al- 
chemists OS a father of 
their art 

Tbowl, to pass round 
Truepenny, the name Ham- 
let applies to his Fother’s 
Ghost in Act i. sc 5 
TnauEiA, huts, cottages 
TurnbaiiL, or Turnbull, 
Street, now Turnmill 
Street, near Clerkenwell, 
formerly a resort of bullies 
and low characters 
Twin streams (p 189), the 
Rhone and the Sa8ue See 
Csesar, He Re/Z Gnll Bk L 
Tyburn tippet, halter 
Tyke, a dog 

Uko ATUL30, etc (p 103), 
when one has been tom 
off, another grows in its 
place 

UNTiuEonsLY, untimely 
Up sey es, a corrupted Dutch 
or German phrase, mean- 
mg toss it off I here it goes ! 

Vails, a windfall, tip, 
gratuity given to servants 
Vanbbuoh, Sir John, drama- 
tist and architect of Queen 
Anne’s reign 

Variumetmutahilb, change- 
ful and capricious 
Venlo, was besieged, but 
unsuccessfully, by the 
Spaniards in November 
1578 


Via I awaj ! 

ViROiNAL, small harpsichord 
or old-fashioned piano 
without legs 

VoouE LA oALiRE, come 
what may 

VoTo A Dios, Spanish oath 
of menace. By God ! 


■Wassail, spiced ale or wine 
Watohet, pale blue 
‘ What man that sees,’ etc 
(p 164), from Spenser’s 
Cantos on Mutability, a 
fragment of the Fair%e 
Queene 

Whitebot, pet, darlmg, a 
term of endearment 
Whitb witch, wizard or witch 
of beneficent disposition 
Whittle, a large knife, gen- 
erally one carried in the 
girdle 

Wipe op Bath, one of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Pilgnms 

WiLLOUQHBV, Lord, Pere- 
grme Bertie, Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, a 
disttnguisbed soldier, hero 
of the ballad of ‘The 
Brave Lord Wnioughby ’ 
Witch’s elm, or rather 
rowan-tree, as in the pas- 
sage a few paragraphs 
lower down ^ 100) 
Witch’s mark, a wart or 
mark, msensible to pain, 
mode by the devil on his 
vassals 

Won’d, dwelt 
Wus, know 

WwEBN, a winged dragon, a 
heraldic term 
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At>LXJU)t Xmy Jiobxnrt nuotfrd, -ioS I 

Ael!onb> Rcconler o( Warwick, JM I 

Alasco, Holldaj’a account of, 103 Wa> 
lauU’a, 110 hit Intcnrlow wltli L«ice*t«r, 
_13; with Vamoy, -16; aent do»n to 
Cumnor, ; hla ipecioua couiUtr^ .'ul , 
found dead, 448 

Aabmole, AnUguUU* of Btrlxklrty quoted, 
>ilb4i^ 

Aatrology bdllcf In, 118, 212, 001 
Aubrey, Cortttpondtnct^ quoted, 407 
Autl^r^a Introduction, yU 


BxDOKK, Will, the bunUuuui, 02; deKribea 
Ula luaiter^a condition, 130 
Bear, tbe LekeaUr cognUance, 76 
Bear^lnitiog, described, 200 
BeattU, CaiUt* o/ Englaruly quote^L 41^ 
Black Bear Inn, Oumnor. 1, .1.4, 456 
Blount, Nkbolatj at BayU Court, 152; bent 
to court to make Suasex’s apologlea, IGl y 
hla gay dreaa, 324; knlgbted, 346 hla 
aatonlahmeut at court Intrigues, 420 
Bolardo, Orlando Innawwraio, 461 
Burleigh, adrlaea the Queen, 431 


CaiAODr'a Brilannlay quoted, 456 
Chopin, or chaplney, Cor>at on, 460 
Ooryat, CrudUie*, quoted, 460 
Coven^ cuatonn 420 
Coxe, Captain, of Corentry, 420 
Crane, il^treas, 126 
Crank, Dame, 

Cumnor, Tillage, 1 .Black Bear Inn, 1, 224, 
450 park, ^ Hall or Biace, 2^ 455 ; 
aportmenta at, 52 aecret trap>door, 448 
Cumnor Bally poem, x, 456 
Curate of lidcote, 132 


Doboobix, Dr Sto Alaaco 

Euaijurrn, Queen, her mode of goremlng, 
151 , on the river, 1G3 her attention 
drawn to Ealeigh, 104 ; rlsita Bay’# 
Court, 170 holda court at Greenwich, 
170. croaa^oestloua Varney, 181 glvea 
anmence to Tretsilian, receive* 

Leiceater on her barge, 107 complete* 


Raldgh'a verw, 200 ; her peculiar temper, 
242, ent^ Into Kenilworth, 328, call* 
for Am>, 33St diacovers her in the grotto, 
360 aceue with Leicester, 370, her anger 
on bia disclosure, 431 
ETel^m, ^ , 150 


FLisofBTiauurr IOC guide* TreasiUau, 
1U8 blows up the smithy, 122, repUua 
to Varney’s questlona, 281. makes him 
self known to Way laud, 283, UJs 
ioquialtiveneas, 283, 904, drops upon 
Waylaud’s Itorae, 3D5 ; astonJsbes the 
porter, 207 prompts him. 331; sto^a 
Leicester, 421 explains hla be^vionr. 
427 

Foster, Anthcnyt 14,. pertctml appearance 
of, 27 Interview with Lomboume, 31 , 
hla converaatlona with Varney, 42, 77 , 
attempta to quiet Lomboume, ; quotes 
Scripture to Amy, 255. briuga the polaou 
to Amy, 258 prays in hla sleep, 440 
arrange* the trap, 450 hla end, 453, the 
real Anthony Forster, 455 

Foster, Janet, 43, 55 declines the earl’s 
ring. TO; her dislike to the pedlar, 2^, 
overhears Lambonme’s ravings, 238 , 
intercept* the poison, 250; aids Amy to 
escape, 264 ; weds Waylanu, 452 


Gascoiohx, imitation of 331, 4G0 
Goldthred, 
of the 

wager ^ ... 

wi& him, 227 liia horse aelxed bv 
Wayland, 274 ^ 

Goallng, Cicely. 21 

Gosling, Giles, landlord of the Black Bear 
1 h£i concern about Treaailiom 10 cou- 
veraation with him, 60 ; sends Wayland to 
Cumnor Place, 230 
Orlmeahy, Gaffer, 123 


HamanroToy, Sir Jolm, 242, 461 
Hol^blin See FUbb^utlji^bet 
Holiday, Eraamna, 00, 101 
Ho«Uer, Jack, of Morlborougb, 123 
HunadOD, Lord, 371, 417 
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I (TuoDUCTiov, VuthorM, vil 
JuLiu, Dr , 

{{I'luhcorlh, the no^cl, vii 
Kumlwortli Cantle, -JI , ro>il (.ntry into, 
uiturtaiiiuiciiti at, UiJ, 1J>, I 

400 , plljnius to, 4o'J , funiituru m, lol ^ 

LvMEOua .E, JIi(,haLl, rttiiriH to Cuiunor, 
i liu witli GoldlhrcO, IH \)-,lti 

toater, 27, 37, uitcmipta \ triios ojiil 
Tre^iiliiii, 40, taktii into Vanic^'n ■» r- 
\ice, 30, takes ALeto to Cuiunor, -J2, ’ 
Loumiand-i ioatcr to tlu inn, .’ 20 , liU i 
drunken ravlngd, 230, einountir \nth 
Treaallian at Kenilwortli, did , turii-t Waj- 
land out of the ca.itk, dlS , ins itkoiDu to 
the Queen, 333 , enters Ainj’s apartuieiit, ' 
A>3, sent after Vamej, 411 liu deatli, 
437, shot by Vanie>, 145, note on lila 
uaiue, 45b 1 

LaiiLlum, Robert, paj 4 court to Leieeatcr, | 
104, liLs deatriptiou of Keuiluortli fcativ- 
itiei, 333 , 4<X), account of likn, 453 j 
Leicehter, Earl of, thuta Auij at Cuiunor, I 
05 , oilers Janet a present, 70 , talks of ' 
retirinR:_from court, 73 , takes farewell of ! 
Ainj, 75 , at Woodstock, ;i4 , in eonsulta- 1 
tvon with Variiej, 173, 310, 34-1, 340, 37b, ; 
aummoued to GretuwicU, 170, diiUcultiea 
of bis position, 101, 311 , courted by loino- 
bam, 104, summoned to tlie Queeii’a 
barge, 10b , consults Alasco, 213 , receites 
tbe Queen at Kenilworth, 33b, bis dress, 
337 , love passages witli tbe Queen, 3b4, 
400, coutrouted with Ani>, 371 , last bi- 
temew with her, 3^ , his desperate 
strait, 3SG, fatal decision, 304, gives 
Yamcy bis signet nng, 400 , accosted by 
TreasiUon, 407, sends Lambounia after 
Vamey, 411 , bis meeting with Tresoil- 
ian, 413, 423 interrupted by Flibberti- 
gibbet, 424 , before the Queen, 431 , hla 
death, 404 

LfiCfiter's Comvionweallh, lx, 459 
Udeote Hall, 129 

ALiSTEBS, the physician, turned away by 
Raleigh, 159 , his report as to Amy’s 
condition, 401 

ilervyn’s Bower, Kenilworth, 300 
ilickle, author of Cuntnor Jlall, x, 455 
Mnmblazen, blaster, 131 , gives his purse to 
Tressilian, 130 

‘ Op all the birds on bush or tree,’ 13 
Orvietan, or Venice treacle, 149, 457 

PAOET, Xady, 204 
Pedlars, time of tale, 224 
Pinnit, Orson, petition of, 199 
Pleasance, at Kenilworth, 301, 362 
Porter, gigantic, at Bmnilworth, 20G , his 
address to the Queen, 331 

RAxrxGB, Walter, at Say’s Court, 153, re- 
fuses to admit Dr Masters, 159, accom- 
panies Blount to court, IGl , lays down 


lii< rl/Mk for till- Qu'-* n Jbl in t’»'» 
rojut bjth'i, I'*7, full. 1 lb" * Vi '' n o’’ 
O./- ion,' J'd util> 1 in t!i wintlnw 
Ikini,, gill , it K< uil<'or:l>, i-l, knl hi*-il 
31' ■Hti otf for • Dinuvf 117 , lub-i j i 
di enptiou of, !57 , L!a .kill a.» a I ouit • r, 
154 

Rob art Ani>, Goldtlircl's ar< oiu t of, 15 
Intirvicw with Irt ’iil'an, o5 , rtcptloi 
of Varilf^ 1 > , in h( r ).u v a) artin* nl-s 
55, Int'rvica alth \xriH}, '-4, vmi oI 
la icdt' r, <-> , (ahvstcr t iK» > <ai V( U, 
75 , bu^ v from tlm ja djar, 2f2J hi r tosti a 
and training, 313, ..'o , i rciting Inti ni< w 
with Vatiicj, -53 , driiiln thi jobou, 
cjciio, » from Liu nior, 3'5, tntniets I r- 
self to Mi)latd, 371, uuon,,^t the 
mcajutrn, -.0, her irri olulion, -'tT 
on the vvaj to Kimlwnrtb, -'0 rnlvi^ 
the clia e, .31, iii Kctdlworlit Co-iK, 
306, givei Wav land tlio klttr, ,J»1 dl+' 
covered bj Tn laillon a;7 , Iicr cm le- 
(ore tlm Qnctii, 33.4, in Mirvjn’v LaiWcf. 
355, hir privaij invadid b> Lauiboun e, 
-35b, diicovt rid h} llic Quccii,,J-o , ccricni 
Lerctiter, 373, put In coujlneini-nt, 373, 
lopt interview with Leicester, -,.0, slan- 
dered b> larnij, -3*9, earned bai k to 
Ciiinnor, 130, arrives tin re, 4Ib , her 
death, 450 anachrouii'm* regarding, 153 
Roboart, Sir Hu„h, 'Jk, 131, 453 
Robsarl, Sir Roger, 01, 133 
Rutland, Diielie'is of, projiCses Roleigli for 
knighthood, 345 


Sai’s CotCT, 150 

Shakspeare, 103, 100, 201 , lus • VLuon of 
Oberon,’ 31/3 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, 431 
Sludge, Gammer, O’t 
Sludge, Richard Aee Flibbertigibbet 
Staples, Laurence, 31S, 3if0 
Sussex, Earl of, his letter to Tressihan, 
140, lus Uncage, 153, takes Wajland’v 
drugs, 156, Burprh-ed by Elu.ibetli, 170, 
summoned to Greemnch, 17(>, support v 
Orson Pmmt’s petition, 199 , proposes 
Bloont for knighthood, 345 , his jealousy 
of Leicester, 457 
Swart, Martin, 01, 456 


Tujee, Robin, 439 
Tracy, Earl of Sussex’s man, 159 
Tressilian, Edmund, at Cumnor, 9 , lus 
interest in the lady, 16, joins T am - 
boume in his wager, 18, visits Cumnor 
Place, 27, his interview with Amy, 35, 
encounter with Vamey, 39, conversation 
with Giles Goslmg, 89 , in the Vale of the 
Whitehorse, 98 , mterview with Wayland, 
113 , at Marlborough, 123 , arrives at Ud- 
eote Hall, 129 , sommoned to court by Sus- 
sex, 140 , goes with Wayland to buy drugs, 
145, arrives at Say’s Court, 153, before 
the Queen, 1S7 , returns to KenUvvorrh, 
30C , discovers Amy in Mervyn’a Bower, 
307, meeting with Lamboume, 312 , hears 
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Wajland^i report, 310 olTend4 the QaeeUi 
'i.JO accQ«U I^lceater, 40T tighU vrith 
bliu, 413, 4J3 by Flibbertigibbet, 

4-ij iUinmoiMsl before the Queeii, 4^ 
MeU olf for Cuuuor, 437 hU euU ij3 

\ADnrr EIcbanL eucounter with TrcAcil 
Lin, 33, reception of, by Amy 4J con- 
veraatloQ with Foster, 43 Inteniew with 
Amy 38, hi couuael with Leicester, 7*2, 
173, 210 241 319 37G consults with 
Foster, 77 takes Lomboume Into his ser 
vice ^ refuseil admission by Bow>er 
1*^ examinod by the Queen, 181 his 
talk witli Alflsco, 2l0 sends him W 
Cumnor »2t> omiuous vUlt to Amy, 
coiu>trains her to take the poison, 203 
overtakes tUo matar^uen, presents the 
certificates, 338 knighted 314 estrb 
cates Leicester from hU dilemma, 3r\, 
argues with him, 337 398 stand*, n 

Ain>, 339 carries her olf to Cumnor 
4T3 shouts Lombourue, 445 imitates 
Leicester s wliUtle, -L/i his suicide, 4<i- 

Vcoice treoch, or onloton, IIJ, 457 


Watlawu Sum* HoUda> ’s account of lOJ 
surprised b^ Trinuiliau, 112 Ids history, 
117, his haunt blown up, 1^ at 2Iarl 
borough 123, rives a draught to Sir llu^h 
Bobsart, 138 uu>s drugs, 113 prescribe 
for the Lori of Sussex, loO his fear of 
Alasco, 207 sent down to Cumnor 2ii8 
disgulh^ os a pedlar, ..4 ha^ audience 
of Amy, 233. guides httr to Keullirortli, 
271 appropriates Ooldthred’s horse, 2“ 1 
mingles with the masquers, 2o0 acco>trl 
by kTJbbertlgibbct, 28*-, on the way to 
KeiUlwortli, 28J, enters the chose, 291 
watches for TressiUan, 304, loss of the 
letter, 315, exjtelled by lambounie 319, 
appears before Leicester and Tre>4l]iau, 
4-0 weds Janet Foiter, 4. 2 uoto uu, 
from Csinden s 4.A* 

* What stir, what turmoil ' 331 
Whitohofw \ ale of, 98 157 
Wild cattle, Bcottisb, 2i.r9, iSj 
Wllloughb> Lord, 192 
Woodstock Park, 84 

Yoola? the Jew, 117 
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INTRODUCTORY 


with good Mrs Policy, tlie houseteeper m that most interesting 
part of the old building called Queen Mary’s Apartments But 
a circumstance which lately happened has conferred upon me 
greater privileges , so that, mdeed, I might, I heheve, venture 
on the exploit of Ohatelet, who was executed for hemg found 
secreted at midnight in the very bedchamber of Scotland’s 
mistress. 

It chanced that the good lady I have mentioned was, m the 
discharge of her function, showing the apartments to a cockney 
from London — not one of your quiet, dull, commonplace visitors, 
who gape, yawn, and hsten with an acquiescent ‘ umph ’ to the 
information doled out by the provmcial cicerone No such 
thmg this was the bnsk, alert agent of a great house in the 
city, who missed no opportunity of doing busmess, as he termed 
it — that 18, of puttmg off the goods of his e^loyers, and im- 
proving his own account of commission He had fidgeted 
through the suite of apartments, without findmg the least 
opportunity to touch upon that which he considered as the 
principal end of his existence Even the story of Rizzio’s 
assassination presented no ideas to this emissary of commerce, 
until the housekeeper appealed, m support of her narrative, 
to the dusky stams of blood upon the floor 

‘These are the stams,’ she said , ‘ nothing wfll remove them 
firom the place there they have been for two hundred and 
fifty years, and there they will remam while the floor is left 
standmg — neither water nor anything else will ever remove 
them from that spot’ 

Now our cockney, amongst other articles, sold Scouring 
Drops, as they are called, and a stam of two hundred and fifty 
years’ standmg was mterestmg to him, not because it had been 
caused by the blood of a queen’s favourite, slain m her apart- 
ment, hut because it offered so admirable an opportunity to 
prove the efficacy of his unequalled Detergent Down 

on his knees went our finend, but neither in horror nor 
devotion 

‘Two hundred and fifty years, ma’am, and nothmg take it 
away ? "Why, if it had been five hundred, I have somethmg in 
my pocket will fetch it out m five minutes D’ye see this 
elixir, ma’am 1 I will show you the stain vanish m a moment ’ 

Accordmgly, wetting one end of his handkerchief with the 
all-deterging specific, he began to rub away on the planks, 
without heedmg the remonstrances of Mrs Pohcy She, good 
soul, stood at first m astonishment, hke the abbess of St. 
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Bndgefs, when a profime visitant drank up the vml of brandy 
which had long passed muster among the relics of the cloister 
for the tears of the blessed samt. The venerable guardian of 
St. Bn^et probablj expected the mterference of her patroness , 
she of Holyrood mighty perhaps, hope that Bavid Eizao’s spec- 
tre would arise to prevent the profanation. But Mre. Pmicy 
stood not long m the silence of horror She uplifted her voice, 
and screamed as loudly as Queen Mary herself when the dread- 
ful deed was m the act of perpetration — 

‘ Harrow, now out, and walawa ' * she cned. 


I happened to be taking my morning walk m the adjoining 
llery, pondermg m my mmd why the kmgs of Scotland, who 
ung around me, should be each and every one painted with a 
nose like the knocker of a door, when lo ' the walls once more 
re echoed with such shrieks as formerly were as often heard m 
the Scottish palaces as were sounds of revelry and music. 
Somewhat surprised at such an alarm m a place so sohtary, I 
hastened to the spot, and found the well-meanmg traveller 
scrubbing the floor like a housemaid, while Mrs. Pohcy, drag- 
mng him by the skirts of the coat, m vam endeavoured to divert 
him from nis sactilegious purpose. It cost me some trouble to 
explam to the zealous purifier of silk-stockmgs, embroidered 
waistcoats, broadcloth, and deal planks that there were such 
thmgs in the world as stams which ought to remam mdehble, 
on account of the associations with which they are coimected. 
Our good fhend viewed everythmg of the kmd only as the 
means of displaying the virtue of his vaunted commodity He 
conmrehended, however, that he would not be permitted to pro- 
ceed to exemplify its powers on the present occasion, as two or 
three inhabitants appeared, who, hke me, threatened to mam- 
tam the housekeeper's side of the question He therefore took 
his leave, muttering that he had always heard the Scots were 
a nasty people, but had no idea they earned it so frx as to 
choose to have the floors of their palaces blood-boltered, like 
Banquo’s ghost, when to remove them would have cost but a 
hundred drops of the Inlalhble Detergent Ehxir, prepared and 
sold by Messrs. Scrub and Bub, in five shdhng and ten shdhng 
bottles, each bottle bemg marked with the imtials of the 
mventor, to counterfeit which would be to mour the pains of 
forgery 

Freed from the odious presence of this lover of cleanliness, 
my good friend Mrs. Pohcy was profuse m her expressions of 
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thanks , and yet her gratitude, instead of exhausting itself in 
these declarations, accordjng to the way of the world, continues 
as lively at this moment as if she had never thanked me at 
all It is oiving to her recollection of this piece of good ser- 
vice that I have the permission of ivandering, like the ghost of 
some departed gentleman-usher, through these deserted halls, 
sometimes, as the old Irish ditty exiiresses it, 

Tliinkiiig iii>on tilings that arc long enough ago , 

and sometimes wishing I could, with the good-luck of most 
editors of romantic narrative, hght upon some hidden crypt or 
massive antique cabinet, which should yield to my researches 
an almost illegible manuscript, containing the authentic par- 
ticulars of some of the strange deeds of those wild days of the 
unhappy Mary 

My dear Mrs Baliol used to sympathise ivith me when I 
regretted that all godsends of this nature had ceased to occur, 
and that an author might chatter his teeth to pieces by the 
seaside without a wave ever wafting to him a casket containing 
such a history as that of ^1 utomathes , that he mi"ht break bis 
shins m stumbling through a hundred vaults wdniout finding 
anything hut rats and mice , and become the tenant of a dozen 
sets of shabby tenements without finding that they contained 
any manusenpt but the weekly bill for hoard and lodging 
A dairymaid of these degenerate days might as well wa^ 
and deck her dairy in hopes of finding the fairy tester m 
her shoe 

‘ It is a sad and too true a tale, cousin,’ said Mrs Baliol 
‘ I am sure we all have occasion to regret the want of these 
ready supplements to a fa ilin g mvention But you, most of 
all, have nght to complain that the fames have not favoured 
your researches — you, who have shown the world that the age 
of chivalry still exists — you, the knight of Croffcangry, who 
braved the fury of the “ London ’prentice hold,” m behalf of 
the fe,ir Dame Pohey, and the memonal of Rizzio’s slaughter ' 
Is it not a pity, cousin, considenng the feat of chivalry was 
otherwise so much accordmg to rule — is it not, I say, a great 
pity that the lady had not been a httle younger, and the legend 
a little older 1 ’ 

‘ IVky, as to the age at which a fair dame loses the benefit 
of chivalry, and is no longer entitled to crave boon of brave 
knight, that I leave to the statutes of the Order of Errantry , 
hut for the blood of B,mio I take up the gauntlet, and mamtam 
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against all and sundry that I hold tho stains to be of no 
modem date, but to have been actualjy the consequence and 
the record of that temble assassination ’ 

‘As I cannot accept tho challenge to^^the field, fair cousm, I 
am contented to require proof’ 

‘ The unaltered tradition of the Palaca and tho correspond- 
ence of tho existing state of things ivith that tradition.’ 

‘ Explain, if you please.’ 

‘ I iml Tho universal tradition bears that, when Rizzio was 
draraed out of tho chamber of the Queen, the heat and fury 
of the assassins, who struggled which should deal him most 
wounds, despatched Inm at me door of the ante-room At the 
door of the apartment, therefore, the meater quantity of tho 
ill-fated minion’s blood was spiUed, and there the marks of it 
are still shown. It is reported further by historians, that 
Mary continued her entreaties for his life, miugbng her prayers 
with screams and exclamations, until she knew that ho was 
assuredly slam , on which she wiped her eyes and said, “ I will 
now study revenge ” ’ 

‘ All this IS mnted. But the blood — would it not wash out, 
or waste out, thunk you, m so many years ? ’ * 

‘ I am coming to that presently 'The constant tradition of 
the Palace says, that Mary discharged any measures to be token 
to remove the marks of slaughter, which she had resolved should 
remain as a memorial to quicken and confirm her purposed 
vengeance. But it is added that, satisfied with the knowledge 
that it existed, and not desirous to have the ghastly evidence 
always under her eye, she caused a traverse, as it is called 
(that 18, a temporary screen of boards), to be drawn along the 
under part of tho ante-room, a few feet fixim the door, so as to 
separate the place stained with the blood from tho rest of the 
apartment, and mvolve it m considerable obscurity Now this 
temporary partition still exists, and, by runnmg across and 
mterruptmg the plan of the toof and cornices, plainly mtimates 
that it has been intended to serve some temporary purpose, 
smce it disfigures the proportions of the room, mterferes with 
the ornaments of the cefling, and could only have been put 
there for some such purpose as hiding an object too disagree- 
able to be looked upon. As to the objection that the blood- 
stains would have disappeared m course of tune, I apprehend 
that, if measures to efface them were not taken immediately 
after the affair happened — if the blood, in other wor^ were 
allowed to smk mto tho wood, the stam would become almost 
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indelible. Now, not to mention that our Scottish palaces ivere 
not particularly well washed in those days, and that there ivere 
no Patent Drops to assist the labours of the mop, I think it 
very probable that these dark relics might subsist for a long 
course of time, even if 'Mary had not desired or directed that 
they should be preserved, but screened by the traverse from 
pubhc sight I know several instances of similar blood-stains 
remaining for a great many years, and I doubt whether, after 
a certain tune, anjrthing can remove them save the carpenter’s 
plane If any seneschal, by way of increasing the mterest of 
the apartments, had, by means of paint, or any other mode of 
imitation, endeavoured to palm upon postenty supposititious 
stigmata, I conceive that the impostor would have cnosen the 
Queen’s cabinet and the bedroom for the scene of his tnck, 
placing his bloody traceiy where it could be distinctly seen by 
visitors, mstead of hiding it behind the traveise m this manner 
The existence of the said traverse, or temporary partition, is 
also extremely difficult to be accounted for, if the common and 
ordmary tradition be rejected In short, all the rest of this 
striking locality is so true to the histoncal fact, that I think it 
may weU bear out the additional circumstance of the blood on 
the floor ’ 

T profess to you,’ answered Mrs Bahol, ‘that I am very 
mlhng to be converted to your finth. We talk of a credulous 
vulgar, without always recollectmg that there is a vulgar 
incredulity, which, in historical matters, as weU as in those of 
rehgion, finds it easier to doubt than to examine, and en- 
deavours to assume the credit of an espnt foit^ by denying 
whatever happens to be a httle beyond the very limited 
comprehension of the sceptic And so, that point being 
settled, and you possessing, as we understand, the open 
sesamum mto these secret apartments, how, if we may ask, do 
you intend to avad yourself of your privilege 1 Do you propose 
to pass the mght in the royal bedchamber f ’ 

‘ For what purpose, my dear lady 1 If to improve the 
rheumatism, this east wmd may serve the purpose. 

‘ Improve the rheumatism > Heaven forbid ' that would be 
worse than adding colours to the violet No, I mean to recom- 
mend a mght on the couch of the Rose of Scotland, merely to 
improve the imagination. Who knows what dreams might be 
produced by a night spent m a mansion of so many memories ' 
For aught I know, the iron door of the postern stair might 
open at the dead hour of midmght, and, as at the time of the 
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conspiracy, forth might sally the phantom assassins, with 
stealthy step and ghastly look, to renew the semblance of the 
deed. There comes the fierce fanatic Rnthven, pari^ hatred 
enabhng him to hear the armour which wonld otherwise weigh 
down a form extenuated by wastmg disease See how ms 
wnthen features show under the hollow helmet, like those of a 
corpse tenanted by a demon, whose vindiotive purpose looks 
out at the flashmg eyes, while the visage has the stillness of 
deatL Yonder appears the tail form of the boy Damley, as 
goodly m person as vacillatmg in resolution ^ yonder he advances 
with hesitating step, and yet more hesitatmg purpose, hia 
childish fear havmg already overcome his ehildish passion. He 
13 in the pbght of a mischievous lad who has fired a nune, and 
who now. expecting the explosion m remorse and terror, would 
give his life to quench the tram which his own hand lighted. 
Yonder — ■ vender But I forget the rest of the worthy cut- 

throats Help me if you can.' 

‘ Summon up,’ said I, ‘ the postulate, George Douglas, the 
most active of the gang Let him anse at your c^ — the 
claimant of wealth which he does not possess, the partaker of 
the illustnous blood of Dougla^ but which m his veins is 
sullied with illegitimaoy Pamt mm the ruthless, the danng, 
the ambitious — so mgh greatness, yet debarred from it, so 
near to wealth, yet excluded from possessmg it, a pohtioal 
Tantalus, ready to do or dare anything to termmate his neces- 
sities and assert his imperfect claims.’ 

‘ Admirable, my dear Croftangry ! But what is a postulate 1 ’ 

‘Pooh, my dear madam, you disturb the current of my 
ideas. The postulate was, m Scottish phrase, the candidate for 
some benefice which he had not yet attamed. George Douglas, 
who stabbed B.izzio, was the postulate for the temporal posses- 
sions of the nch abbey of ArbroatL’ 

‘I stand informed. Come, proceed, who comes nextl’ 
contmued Mrs. BahoL 

‘ Who comes next 1 Yon taU, thm-made, savage looking 
man, with the petronel in his hand, must be Andrew Ker of 
Faldonside,' a brother’s son, I beheve, of the celebrated Sir 
David Ker of Ceaaford , his look and bearing those of a Border 
freebooter, his disposition so savage that, dunng the fray m 
the cabmet, he presented his loaded piece at the bosom or the 


' For tills stout and xealous promoter of the Reformation see David 
LalnR s Preface p Irvlll to Knox s Works vol vl 1S04 Uc married In 
lOT-1 Margarof Stewart, widow of John Knox, tbe Reformer 
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young and beautiful Queen, that queen also being within a few 
weeks of becoming a mother ' 

‘Brave, beau coubin! Well, having raised your bevy of 
phantoms, I hope you do not intend to send them back to their 
cold beds to warm them 1 You \nll put them to some actiou, 
and since you do threaten the Gaiiougate with your desperate 
quiU, you surely mean to novelise, or to dramatise, it you will, 
■^is most smgular of all tragedies 1 ’ 

‘Worse — that is less interesting — periods of history have 
been, indeed, shown up, for fiirnishing amusement to the 
peaceable ages which have succeeded; but, dear lady, the 
events aie too well knoivn m Mary’s days to bo used as vehicles 
of romantic fiction What can a better writer than myself add 
to the elegant and forcible narrative of Robertson ? So adieu 
to my vision I awake, like John Bunyan, “ and behold it is a 
dream.” Well, enough that I anake inthout a sciatica, which 
would have probably rewarded my slumbers had 1 profaned 
Queen Mary’s hed by using it as a mechanical resource to 
awaken a torpid imagination ’ 

‘This wiU never do, cousin,’ answered Mrs Baliol ‘you 
must get over all these scruples, if you would thnve in the 
character of a romantic historian, which you have determined 
to embrace What is the classic Robertson to you ? The 
light which he earned was that of a lamp to illuminate the 
dark events of antiquity, yours is a magic lantern to raise up 
wonders which never existed. No reader of sense wonders at 
your histoncal inaccuracies, any more than he does to see 
Punch in the show-hox seated on the same throne with King 
Solomon in his glory, or to hear him haUoomg out to the 
patriarch, amid the deluge, “Mighty hazy weather. Master 
Noah ” ’ 

, ‘Do not mistake me, my dear madam,’ said I , ‘ I am quite 
conscious of my own immumties as a tale-teller But even the 
mendacious Mr Fag, m Shendan’s JRhals^ assures us that, 
though he never scruples to tell a lie at his master’s command, 
yet it hurts his conscience to be found out. Now, this is the 
reason why I avoid m prudence all well-known patha of history, 
where every one can read the finger-posts carefully set up to 
advise them of the right turning , and the very boys and girls, 
who learn the history of Britain by way of question and answer, 
hoot at a poor author if he abandons the highway ’ 

‘Do not be discouraged, however, cousin GhrystaL There 


^ [Act iL sc 1 ] 
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are plenty of wildernesses m Scottish history, through which, 
unless I am greatly misinformed, no certam paths have been 
laid down /from actual survey, but which axe only desonbed by 
imperfect tradition, which fills up with wonders and with legends 
the periods in which no real events are recognised to have 
taken place Even thus, as Mat Prior says — 

Geographera on patUesa downs 
Place elaphanta inatead of towns.’ 

‘If such he your advice, my dear lady,’ said I, ‘the course 
of my story shall take its rise upon this occasion at a remote 
period of history, and m a province removed firom my natural 
sphere of the Canongate.’ 

It was under the influence of those feehngs that I undertook 
the foUowmg historical romance, which, often suspended and 
flung aside, is now arrived at a size too important to be alto- 
gether thrown away, although there may be httle prudence m 
sendmg it to the press 

I have not placed m the mouth of the charaoters the Lowland 
Scotch dialect now spoken, because unquestionably the Scottish 
of that day resembled very closely the Anglo &xon, with a 
spnnklmg of French or Norman to ennoh it. Those who wish 
to mvestigate the suhect may consult the (7Arw«c/<ssofWmton, 
and the Htstory of Bruce by Archdeacon Barbour But sup- 
posmg my own skill m the ancient Scottish were sufficient to 
mvest the dialogue with its peouhanties, a translation must 
have been necessary for the benefit of the general reader The 
Scottish dialect may be therefore consiaered as laid aside, 
unless where the use of peculiar words may add emphasis or 
vivacity to the composition. 
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PREFACE 

I N continuing the lucubrations of Chrystal Croftangry, it 
occurred that, although the press had of late years teemed 
with works of various descriptions concerning the Scottish 
Gael, no attempt had hitherto been made to sketch their 
manners, as these might be supposed to have existed at the 
period when the statute book, as well as the page of the 
chronicler, begins to present constant evidence of the difficul- 
ties to which the crown was exposed, while the haughty house 
of Douglas all but overbalanced its authority on the Southern 
border, and the North was at the same time tom m pieces by 
the yet untamed savageness of the Highland races, and the 
danng loftmess to which some of the remoter chieftams still 
earned their pretensions. The well authenticated fact of two 
powerful clans having deputed each thirty champions to fight 
out a quarrel of old standing, in presence qf King Robert HI , 
his brother the Duke of Albany, and the whole court of Scot- 
land, at Perth, in the year of grace 1396, seemed to mark with 
equal distinctness the rancour of these mountam-feuds and 
the degraded condition of the general government of the coun- 
try , and it was fixed upon accordmgly as the pomt on which 
the mam moidents of a romantic narrative mi At be made to 
hume. The characters of Robert HI , his aruDitious brother, 
and his dissolute son seemed to offer some opportunities of 
mtereatmg contrast, and the tragic fate of the heir of the 
throne, with its immediate consequences, might servo to com- 
plete the picture of cruelty and lawlessness. 

Two features of the story of this barrier battle on the Inch 
of P erth — the flight of one of the appomted champions, and the 
reckless heroism of a townsman, that voluntanly offered for a 
small piece of com to supply his place in the mortal encounter — 
suggested the miagmary persons, on whom much of the novel 
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is expended. The fugitive Celt might have been easily dealt 
vnth, had a ludicrous style of colouiing been adopted ^ but it 
appeared to the Author that there ivould bo more ol novelty, 
as well as of serious mteiest, if he could succeed in gaining lor 
him something of that sympathy which is incompatible with 
the total absence of respect Miss Baillie had draivu a coward 
by nature capable of acting as a hero under the stiong impulse 
of fihal affection. It seemed not impossible to conceive the 
case of one constitutionally weak of nerve being supported by 
feelmgs of honour and of jealousy up to a certain point, and 
then suddenly giving way, undei circumstances to which the 
bravest heart could haidly lefuse compassion ^ 

The controversy, as to who really were the clans that figured 
m the barbarous conflict of the Inch, has been revived since 
the pubhcation of the Fan Maid oj Feith, and treated in 
particular at great length by Mr Robert Mackay of Thurso, in 
ms very cmaous Histoiy of the Hoin^e and Clan of Mackay ^ 
Without pretendmg to say that he has settled any part of the 
question in the affirmative, this gentleman cei’tainly seems to 
have quite succeeded m provmg that his mvn worthy sept had 
no part m the transaction The Mackays were in that age 
seated, as they have smce contmued to be, in the extreme north 
of the island , and their chief at the time was a personage of 
such importance, that his name and proper desiraation could 
not have been omitted m the early narratives of the occurrence 
He on one occasion brought four thousand of his clan to the 
aid of the royal banner agamst the Lord of the Isles This 
historian is of opimon that the Clan Quhele of Wyntoun were 
the Camerons, who appear to have about that period been often 
designated as Macewans, and to have gamed much more recently 
the name of Cameron, i e Wrynose, from a blemish m the 
physiognomy of some heroic chief of the Ime of LochieL This 
view of the case is also adopted by Douglas m his Baronage, 
where he frequently mentions the bitter feuds between Clan 
Chattan and Clan Kay, and identifies the latter sept, in refer- 
ence to the events of 1396, with the Camerons It is perhaps 
impossible to clear up thoroughly this controversy, httle mter- 
estmg m itself, at l^ist to readers on this side of Inverness^ 
The names, as we have them in Wyntoun, are ‘ Clanwhewyl ’ 
and ‘ Clachmya,’ the latter probably not correctly transcribed 
In the Scoti-Chromcon they are ‘ Olanquhele ’ and ‘ Clankay ’ 
Hector Boece writes ‘ Clanchattan ’ and ‘ Clankay,’ m which he 

^ [See Lockliart’s Life of Scott, vol lx pp 222-225 ] 

’ Edinburgh, 4to, 1829 
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IS followed by Lesbe , while Buchanan disdains to disfimre his 
page with their Graeho designations at all, and merely desonhes 
them as two powerful races in the wild and Ian less region 
beyond the Grampians Out of this jumble what Sassenach 
can pretend dare tucem ? The name ClanwheiU appears so late 
as 1594, m an Act of James VI Is it not possible that it may 

be, after all, a mere corruption of Clan Loohiei 1 
The reader may not be displeased to have "Wyntoun’s 
onginal rhymes [bk. ix chap ivu.] — 

A thousand and thro hnndyr yero, 

Nynty and sai to mak all clero — 

Of thro-acor wyld Scottis men, 

Thretty agana thretty then. 

In felny bolnit of auld ftd,^ 

As thare foreldem ware slano to dede 
Tha thro score ware clannya twa, 

Clahynnho Qwhawyl and Clachinyha , 

Of thir twa kynnis ware tha men, 

nys two, 

Scha* Ferqwhans’ son wes ane of tha. 

The tother Cnsty Johnesone 
A selcouth thing be tha was done 
At Sanct Johnestone bosld the Frens, 

All thai entnt In barrens 
Wyth bow and ax, knjf and swerd, 

To doll among thaim thare last wenl 
Thare thai laid on that time sa fast, 

Quho had the ware thare at the last 
I ivlll noucht say , bot (juba best had. 

He wes but dout bathe muth and mad. 

Fifty or md wore alone that day, 

Sod few wyth lif than past away 

The prior of Lochleven makes no mention either of the eva- 
sion of one of the Gaeho champions, or of the gallantry of the 
Perth artfsan, m ofifenng to take a share m the conflict. Both 
mcidents, however, were mtroducei no doubt from trathtion, by 
the Contmuator of Fordnn [Bower], whose narrative is m these 
words — 

Anno Dorn, milleslmo trecentesimo nonageaimo sexto, magna pars 
borealis Scotim, trans Alpes, inqmetata fuit per duos pestiferos Oiteranos, 
et eorum sequocea, viz. Scheabeg et snos consanguinanos, qui Clankay, et 
Onsti Jonsonem oo auos, qui Olanqwhele dicebantur, qul nuUo paoto vel 

t BjOed with the cruelty of an old feud 
Sana is supposed to bo TosJiaclt i. a Macintosh the father of the 
chief of this sept at Ihe time was named Ferchard In Bower [the Con 
tinuator of Fordunl he Is Scheabeg I c, Toshach the Little. 


Thretty agane thretty then , 
And thare thai had than chifta 
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tractatu pacifican poterant, null^ue arte regis vel gubematons potemnt 
edoman, q^uoadusque nobilia et mdustriosus Dominus David de Lindesay 
de Crawford, et Dominus Thomas comes Moravi®, diligentiam et vires 
appo&uerunt, ac inter partes sic tractaverunt, ut comm dommo lege certo 
die convenueut apud Perth, et alterutra pars eligeret de piogeiiie soa 
tiiginta personas adversus tngmta de parte contraria, cum gladiis tantum, et 
arcubus et sagittis, absque deploidibus, vel armatuns aliis, prseter bipennes , 
et sic congredientes finem liti poneient, et terra pace potuetur Utnque 
igitur parti summfe placiut contractus, et die lunse proximo ante festum 
Sancti Michaelis, apud North insulam de Perth, coram rege et gubei- 
natore et mnumerabili multitudme compaientes, conflictum aceirimum 
imerunt , ubi de sexagmta mterfecti sunt omnes, excepto uno ex parte 
Olankay et undecim exceptis ex parte altera Hoc etiam ibi accidit, qu6d 
omnes in procmctu belh constituti, unus eomm locum diffugu considerans, 
inter omnes in amnem elabitur, et aquam de Thaya natando transgreditur , 
h millenis inseqmtur, sed nusquam apprehenditur Stant igitiu partes 
attonitffi, tauquam non ad conflictum progressun, ob defectum evasi 
nolmt enim pars integrum habens numerum sociorum consentire, nt unus 
de suis demeietur , nec potuit pars altera quocumque pretio alterum ad 
supplendum vicem fugientis mduceie Stupent i^tur omnes hserentes, 
de damno fugitivi conqucrentes Et cum totum lUud opus cessare putare- 
tur, ecce in medio prorupit unus atipulosus vemaculus, statura modicus, 
sed efferus, dicens , Ecce ego ' quis me conducet intrare cum operams istis 
ad hunc ludum theatralem ? Pro dunidia enim marca ludum expenar, 
ultra hoc petens, ut si vivus de palaestra evasero, victum h quocumque ves- 
tiflm recipiam dum vixero quia, sicut dicitur, ‘Majorem cantateui 
nemo habet, quim ut animam suam ponat suis pro amicis ’ Quali 
mercede donabor, qui ammam meam pro inimicis reipublicae et regm 
pono ? Quod pehit, a rege et fbversis raagnatibus couceditur Cum hoc 
aicus ejub extendi tur, et pnm6 sagittam in partem contranam transmittit, 
ct umim intorficit Confestim hinc inde sagittse volitant, bipennes 
librant, gladios vibrant, altenitro certaut, et veluti carnifices boves in 
raacello, sic inconsternatfe ad mvicfem se trucidant Sed nec inter tantos 
repertus est vel unus, qui, tauquam vecors aut timidus, sive post tergum 
alterius declinans, seipsum a tanta csede pnetendit excusare Iste tamen 
tyro supervemens finaliter lUsesus exivit , et dehinc multo tempoie Boreas 
quievit, nec ibidem fuit, ut suprk, cateranorum excursus ^ 

The scene is heightened with many flond additions by Boece 
and Leshe, and the contending savages m Buchanan utter 
speeches after the most approved pattern of Livy 

The devotion of the young chief of Clan Quhele’s foster- 
father and foster-brethren in the novel is a trait of olanmsh 
fidelity, of which Highland story furnishes many examples In 
the battle of Inverkeithing between the Royalists and Oliver 
Cromwell’s troops, a foster-father and seven brave sons are 
known to have thus sacnficed themselves for Sir Hector Mac- 
lean of Duart , the old man, whenever one of his boys fell, 
thrusting forward another to fill his place at the right hand of 


‘ hie 'iranslatlou of Contlnuator of Pordun Note 3 
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the beloved chief, with the very words adopted in the novel — 
‘ Another for Hector ' ' 

Nay, the feelinff could outhve generations. The late much- 
lamented General Stewart of Garth, in his account of the 
battle of Kilheo rankle, informs us that Lochiel was attended 
on the field by the son of his foster-brother 

‘This faithful adherent followed him hko his shadow, ready to asaiat 
him with his sword, or cover him from the shot of the enemy Suddenly 
the chief missed his fnend from his side, and, taming round to look what 
had become of him, saw him lying on his back with nis breast pierced by 
an arrow Ho had hardly breath, liefon. he expired, to teU Lochiel that, 
seeing on enemy, a Highlander m General llaekay s army, aimmg at him 
with a bow and arrow, ho sprang helund him, and thus sheltered him 
from instant death This, observes the gallant David Stewart, ‘ is a 
species of du^ not often practised, perhaps, by our aide de-camps of the 
present day — SlMrhes of the Highlanders, vol i. p 65 

I have only to add, that the Second Senes of Chronicles of 
the Canongate, with the chapter mtroductory which precedes, 
appeared m May 1828, and had a favourable reception.^ 

Abbotsfobd, Aug 16, 1881 


‘ See Mr Senior’s Criticism, Note 4 
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FAIK MAID OF PERTH 


OR ST VALENTINE’S DAY 


CHAPTER I 

* Bohold the Tiber/ the vain Roman cned. 

Viewing the ample Tay from Baiglie's ado , 

But where the Scot that would the vaunt repay, 

And the puny Tiber for the Toy 

Anonymous 

\ MONO all the provmcea in Scotland, if an mteUigent 
stranger were asked to describe the most varied and 
A Jl the most beantifiil, it is probable he would name the 
county of Perth. A native also of any other district of Caledo- 
nia, though his partialities might lead hun to prefer his native 
county m the first mstance, would certainly class that of Perth 
m the second, and thus give its mhabitants a &ir right to plead 
that, prejudice apart, Perthshire forms the fairest portion of the 
Northern kmgdom. It is long since Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, with that excellent taste which characterises her wntmgs, 
expressed her opmion that the most mterestmg district of every 
country, and that which exhibits the varied beauties of natural 
scenery m greatest perfection, is that where the mountains smk 
down upon the champaign, or more level land. The most pio- 
turesgue, if not the highest, bills are also to be found m the 
county of Perth. The rivers find their way out of the moun- 
tamons region by the wildest leaps, and through the most 
romantic passes connectmg the Highlands with the Lowlands 
Above, the vegetation of a happier climate and sod is mmgled 

1 See Tiber and Tay Note B 
VOI. 33U — 1 
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with the magnificent characteristics of mountain scenery, and 
woods, groves, and thickets in piofusion clothe the base of the 
hills, ascend up the ravines, and mingle ivith the precipices It 
18 m such favoured regions that the traveller finds what the 
poet Gray, or some one else, has termed beauty lying in the lap 
of terror 

From the same advantage of situation, this favoured prov- 
ince presents a vanety of the most pleasing character Its 
lakes, woods, and mountains may vie in beauty wth any that 
the Highland tour exhibits , while Perthshire contains, amidst 
this romantic scenery, and m some places in connexion ivith 
it, many fertile and habitable tracts, which may vie with 
the riclmess of merry England herself. The county has also 
been the scene of many remarkable exploits and events, some 
of historical importance, others interesting to the poet and 
romancer, though recorded in popular tradition alone It was 
in these vales that the Saxons of the plain and the Gael of 
the mountams had many a desperate and bloody encounter, in 
which it was frequently impossime to decide the palm of victory 
between the mailed cmvalry of the low country and the plaided 
clans whom they opposed. 

Perth, so eminent for the beauty of its situation, is a place 
of great antiquity , and old tradition assigns to the town the 
importance of a Roman foundation That victonous nation, it 
is said, pretended to recognise the Tiber m the much more 
magmficent and navigable Tay, and to acknowledge the large 
level space, well known by the name of the North Inch, as 
having a near resemblance to their Campos Martins The city 
was often the residence of our monarchs, who, although they 
had no palace at Perth, found the Cistercian convent ambly 
suf&cient for the reception of their court It was here that 
James the First, one of the "wisest and best of the Scottish 
kmgs, fell a victim to the jealousy of the vengeful aristocracy 
Here also occurred the mysterious conspiracy of Gowrie, tne 
scene of which has only of late been effaced, by the destruction 
of the ancient palace m which the tragedy was acted. The 
Antiquanan Society of Perth, with just zeal for the objects of 
their pursuit, have pubhshed ^ an accurate plan of t bia memor- 
able mansion, with some remarks upon its connexion with 
the narrative of the plot, which display equal acuteness and 
candour. 

One of the most beautiful points of view which Britain, or 

* The first volume, printed at Perth, 1827, Is all that ever appeared 

{Lalng) 
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that, whilst dehberating on what might be brought forward 
for the amusement of the public, X should pitch upon some 
narrative connected \yith the splendid scenery which made so 
much impression on my youthful imagination, and which may 
perhaps have that effect m settmg off the imperfections of the 
composition which ladies suppose a fme set or china to possess 
m heightemng the flavour of indifferent tea ^ 

The period at which I propose to commence is, however, 
consideiably earher than either of the remarkable historical 
tiansactions to which I have already alluded, as the events 
which I am about to recount occurred during the last years of 
the 14th century, when the Scottish sceptre was swayed by the 
gentle but feeble hand of John, who, on bemg called to the 
throne, assumed the title of Robert the Third. 

‘ See Author’s Description of Perth Note 7. 
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had drawn on her much notice from the young gallants of the 
royal court, when it chanced to be residing in or neai Perth , 
insomuch that moie than one nobleman of the highest rank, 
and most distinguished for deeds of chivaliy, were more attentive 
to exhibit feats of horsemanship as they passed the door of old 
Simon Glover, in what was called Couvrelew, oi Curlew, Street, 
than to distinguish themselves m the tournaments, where the 
noblest dames of Scotland were spectators of their address 
But the glover’s daughter — lor, as wa^ common with the 
citizens and artisans of that early period, her father, Simon, 
derived his surname from the trade wmch he practised — showed 
no inchnation to hsten to any gallantry which came from those 
of a station highly exalted above that which she herself occupied, 
and, though probably m no degree insensible to her personal 
charms, seemed desirous to confine her conquests to those who 
were within her own sphere of life Indeed, her beauty being 
of that kind which we connect more with the mind than with 
the person, was, notwithstanding her natural kindness and 
gentleness of disposition, rather allied to reserve than to gaiety, 
even when in company with her equals , and the earnestness 
with which she attended upon the exercises of devotion induced 
many to think, that Catharine Glover nourished the private 
wish to retire from the world and bury herself in the recesses 
of the cloister But to such a sacrifice, should it be meditated, 
it was not to he expected her father, reputed a wealthy man, 
and havmg this only child, would yield a willing consent. 

In her resolution of avoidmg the addresses of the gallant 
courtiers, the reignmg beauty of Perth was confirmed by the 
sentiments of her parent ‘Let them go,’ he said — ‘ let them 
go, Oathanne, those gallants, with their capermg horses, their 
jmghng spurs, their plumed bonnets, and their trim mustachios . 
they are not of our class, nor will we aim at painng with them 
To-morrow is St Valenfrne’s Day, when every bird chooses her 
mate , but you will not see the linnet pair with the sparrow- 
hawk, nor the Robin Redbreast with the kite My &ther was 
an honest burgher of Perth, and could use his needle as well as 
I can Did there come war to the gates of our fair burgh, 
down went needles, thread, and shamoy leather, and out came 
the good head-piece and target from the dark nook, and the 
long lance from above the chimney Show me a day that 
either he or I was absent when the provost made his musters ' 
Thus we have led our hves, my girl, working to win our bread, 
and fightmg to defend it I wdl have no son-m-law that thinks 
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himself better than me , and for these lords and knights, I 
trust thou mlt always remember thou art too low to be their 
lawful love, and too rugh to be their unlawful loon And now 
lay by thy work, loss, for it is holytide eve, and it becomes us 
to go to the evening service, and pray that Heaven may send 
thee a good Valentine to-morrow ’ ^ 

So the Fair ]Maid of Perth laid aside the splendid hawking- 
glove which she was embroidering for the Lady Drummond, and 
puttmg on her holyday kirtle, prepared to attend her father to 
the Blacklriars monastery, which was adjacent to Convrefew 
Street in which they lived. f)n their passage, Simon Glover, 
an ancient and esteemed burgess of Perth, somewhat stricken 
m years, and mcreased in substance, received fimm young and 
old the homage due to his velvet jerkm and his gold chain, 
while the weu-known beauty of Cathanne, though concealed 
beneath her screen — which resembled the mantilla stdl worn m 
Flanders — called both obeisances and doffings of the boimet 
fimm young and old. 

As the pair moved on arm m arm, they were followed by a 
tall handsome young man, dressed in a yeoman’s habit of the 
plamest kind, but which showed to advantage his fine hmbs, as 
the handsome countenance that looked out from a quantity of 
curled tresses, surmounted W a small scarlet bonnet, became 
that species of head-dress He had no other weapon than a staff 
in his nmid, it not bemg thought fit that persons of his degree 
(for he was an apprentice to the old glover) should appear on 
the street armed with sword or dagger, a pnvdege which the 
jackmen, or mihtaryretamers of the nobdity, esteemed exclu- 
sively their own. attended his master at holytide, partly 
m the character of a domestic, or guardian, should there be 
cause for his mterference , but it was not difficult to discern, by 
the earnest attention which he paid to Catharme Glover, that it 
was to her, rather than to her father, that he desired to dedicate 
his good offices. Generally speakmg, there was no opportunity 
for ms zeal displaymg itself, for a common feehng of respect 
mduced passengers to give way to the fiither and daughter 
But when the steel caps, barrets, and plumes of sqmres, 
archers, and men at-anns began to be seen among the throng, 
the wearers of these warlike distmctions were more rude m their 
demeanour than the qmet citizens. More than once, when firom 
chance, or perhaps firom an assumption of supenor importance, 
such an individual took the wall of Simon m passmg, the glovePs 
youthful attendant bristled up with a look of defiance, and the 
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air of one wlio sought to distinguish his zeal m his mistress’s 
service by its ardour As frec^uently did Conachar, for such 
was the lad’s name, receive a check from his master, who gave 
him to understand that he did not wish his interference before 
he req^uired it ‘ Foohsh boy,’ he said, ‘ hast thou not hved long 
enpu^ m my shop to know that a blow will breed a brawl , 
that a dirk will cut the skin as fast as a needle pieices leather ; 
that I love peace, though I never feared war, and care not 
which side of the causeway my daughter and I walk upon, so 
we may keep our road in peace and quietness 1 ’ 

Conachar excused himself as zealous for his master’s honour, 
yet was scarce able to pacify the old citizen 

‘"What have we to do with honour?’ said Simon Glover 
‘If thou wouldst remam m my service, thou must think of 
honesty, and leave honour to the swaggering fools who wear 
steel at their heels and iron on their shoulders If you wish 
to wear and use such garniture, you are welcome, but it shall 
not be in my house or m my company ’ 

Conachar seemed rather to kmdle at this rebuke than to 
submit to it But a sign from Catharme, if that shght raising 
of her little finger was mdeed a sign, had more effect than the 
an^ reproof of his master; and the youth laid aside the 
mihtaTy air which seemed natural to him, and relapsed mto 
the humble follower of the quiet burgher. 

Meantime the httle party were overtaken by a tall young 
man wrapped in a cloak, which obscured or muffled a part of 
his free — a practice often used by the gallants of the time, when 
they did not wish to be known, or were abroad m quest of 
adventures He seemed, m short, one who might say to the 
world around him, ‘ I desire, for the present, not to be known 
or addressed in my own character , but, as I am answerable to 
myself alone for my actions, I wear my incognito but for form’s 
sake, and care httle whether you see through it or not ’ He 
came on the right side of Catharme, who had hold of her 
fiither’s arm, and slackened his pace as if joining their party 

‘ Good even to you, goodman? 

‘ The same to your worship, and thanks May I pray you 
to pass on ? Our pace is too slow for that of your lordship, 
our company too mean for that of your ftther’s son ’ 

‘ My fether’s son can best judge of that, old mam I have 
busmess to talk of with you and with my fair St Catharme 
here, the loveliest and most obdurate saint m the calendar ’ 

‘With deep reverence, my lord,’ said the old man, ‘I would 
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remind you that this is good St. Valentine’s Eve, which is no 
tune for busmess, and that I can have your worshipful com- 
mands by a serving-man as early as it pleases you to send 
them.’ 

‘There is no time like the present,’ said the persevenng 
youth, whose rank seemed to be of a kind which set him above 
ceremony ‘I wish to know whether the buff doublet be 
fimshed which I commissioned some tune smce , and from you, 
pretty Cathanne (here ho sank his voice to a whisper), I desire 
to bo informed whether your fair fingers have been employed 
upon it, agreeably to your promise 1 But I need not ask you, 
for my poor heart h^ felt the pang of each puncture that 
pierced the garment which was to cover it 'Ihaitress, how 
wdt thou answer for thus tormenting the heart that loves thee 
so dearly 1 ’ 

‘Let me entreat you, my lord,’ said Cathanne, ‘to forego 
this wdd talk it becomes not yon to speak thus, or me to listen 
I7e are of poor rank but honest manners , and the presence of 
the father ought to protect the child from such expressions, 
even from your lordsmp ’ 

This she spoke so low, that neither her father nor Conaohar 
could understand what she said. 

‘Well, tyrant,’ answered the persevenng gallant, ‘I will 
plague you no longer now, providmg you wifi, let me see you 
from your wmdow to-morrow, when the sun first peeps over the 
eastern hill, and give me nght to be your Valentme for the 
year ’ 

‘ Not so, my lord , my father but now told me that hawks, 
far less eagles, pair not with the humble linnet. Seek some 
court lady, to whom your favours wiU be honour , to me — your 
Highness must permit me to speak the plam truth — they can 
be nothing but disgrace ’ 

As they spoke thus, the party arrived at the gate of the 
churcL ‘Your lordship wiU, I trust, permit us here to take 
leave of you 1 ’ said her fether ‘ I am well aware how httle you 
will alter your pleasure for the pam and uneasmess you may 
give to such as us , but, from the throng of attendants at the 
gate, your lordship may see that there are others m the church 
to whom oven your gracious lordship must pay respect.' 

‘Yes — respect, and who pays any respect to me 1 ’ said the 
haughty young lord. ‘ A miserable artisan and his daughter, 
too much honoured by my shghtest notice, have the insolence 
to tell me that my notice dishonours them. Well, my 
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princess of Avhite doe-skin and blue sillc, I will teach you to 
rue this ’ 

As he munnured thus, the glover and his daughter entered 
the Dominican church, and their attendant, Conachar, in 
attemptmg to follow them closely, jostled, it may be nob unwiU- 
mgly, the young nobleman The gallant, starting from his uu- 
pleasmg reverie, and perhaps considering this as an intentional 
insult, seized on the young man by the bieast, struck him, and 
threw him from him His instated opponent recovered himself 
with difficulty, and giasped towards his own side, as if seeking 
a sword or dagger in the place where it was usually worn , but 
findmg none, he made a gesture of disappointed rage, and 
entered the church During the few seconds he remained, the 
young nobleman stood mth his arms folded on his breast, with 
a haughty smile, as if defying him to do his worst ^ When 
Conachar had entered the church, his opponent, adjusting his 
cloak yet closer about his face, made a private signal by hold- 
ing up one of his gloves He was instantly joined by two men, 
who, disguised like himself, had waited his motions at a little 
distance They spoke together earnestly, after which the young 
nobleman letired m one direction, his friends or followers going 
off in another 

Sunon Glover, before he entered the church, cast a look 
towards the group, but had taken his place among the con- 
gregation before they separated themselves. He knelt down 
with the air of a man who has something burdensome on his 
mmd , but when the service was ended, he seemed free from 
anxiety, as one who had refen ed himself and his troubles to 
the disposal of Heaven The ceremony of High Mass was per- 
formed with considerable solemmty, a number of noblemen and 
ladies of rank bemg present Preparations had mdeed been 
made for the reception of the good old King himself, but some 
of those infirmities to which he was subject had prevented 
Robert IH from attendmg the service as was his wont. When 
the congregation were dismissed, the glover and his beautiful 
daughter lingered for some time, for the purpose of makmg their 
several shnfts m the confessionals, where the priests had taken 
then places for dischargmg that part of their duty Thus it 
happened that the night had fallen dark, and fhe way was 
solitary, when they returned along the now deserted streets to 
then own dwelling Most persons had betaken themselves to 
home and to bed They who stdl lingered m the street were 
night-walkers or revellers, the idle and swaggermg retainers of 
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the haughty nobles, who were much wont to insult the peaceful 
passengers, relying on the impunity which their masters’ court 
favour was too apt to secure them. 

It was, perhaps, m apprehension of mischief from some char- 
acter of this kind, that Gonachar, steppmg up to the glover, 
said, ‘Master, walk &3ter — we are dogffd.‘ 


‘ Dogg’d, sayest thou 1 By whom and by how many 1 ’ 

‘ By one man muffled m his cloak, who follows os like our 
shadow’ 

‘ Then will I never mend my pace along the Couvrefew Street 
for the best one man that ever trode it.’ 


‘But he has arms,’ said Gonachar 

‘ And so have we, and hands, and legs, and feet Why, sure, 
Gonachar, you are not afraid of one man 1 ' 

‘ Afraid 1 ’ answered Gonachar, mdignant at the msmuation , 
‘ you shah, soon know if I am afraid.’ 

‘Now you are as far on the other side of the mark, thou 
foolish boy thy temper has no middle course, there is no 
occasion to make a brawl, though we do not run. Walk thou 
before with Gatharme, and I will take thy place. We cannot 
be exposed to danger so near home as we ara’ 

The glover fell behmd accordingly, and certamly observed 
a person keep so close to them as, the time and place considered, 
justified some suspicion. When they crossed the street, he also 
crossed it, and when they advanced or slackened their pace, the 
stranger’s was m proportion accelerated or drmmished. The 
matter would have been of very httle consequence had Simon 
Glover been alone , but the beauty of his daughter might render 
her the obieot of some profligate scheme, m a country where the 
laws afforded such slight protection to those who had not the 
means to defend themselves Gonachar and his fair charge 
havmg arrived on the threshold of their own apartment, which 
was opened to them by an old female servant, the burgher’s 
uneasmess was ended. Detenmned, however, to ascertain, if 
possible, whether there had been any cause for it, he called out 
to the man whose motions had occasioned the alarm, and who 
stood stdl, though he seemed to keep out of reach of the light 
‘ Come, step forward, my ihend, and do not play at bo-peep , 
knowest thou not, that they who walk hke phantoms m the 
dark are apt to encounter the conjuration of a quarter staff! 
Step forward, I say, and show us thy shapes, man.' 

‘Why, so I can, Cluster Glover,’ said oue of the deepest 
voices that ever answered question. ‘ I can show my shapes 
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well enough, only I wish they could bear the light something 
bottor ^ 

‘ Body of me,’ exclaimed Simon, ‘ I should know that voice ’ 
And 18 it thou, in thy boddy person, HaiTy Gow 1 Nay, beshrew 
me if thou passest this door with dry lips What, man, curfew 
has not rung yet, and if it had, it were no reason why it should 
part father and son Come in, man , Dorothy shall get us 
something to eat, and we will jingle a can ere thou leave us 
Come m, I say , my daughtei Kate ivill be right glad to see 

thee ’ 1,11 

By this time he had pulled the person, whom he welcomed 

so cordially, into a sort of kitchen, which served also upon 
ordinary occasions the office of parlour Its ornaments were 
trenchers of pewter, mixed with a silvei cup or two, which, in 
the highest degree of cleanliness, occupied a range of shelves 
like those of a beauffet, popularly called ‘ the bmk ’ ^ A good 
fire, with the assistance of a blazmg lamp, spread light and 
cheerfulness through the apartment, and a savoury smell of 
some victuals which Dorothy was preparing did not at all 
offend the unrefined noses of those whose appetite they were 
destmed to satisfy 

Their unknown attendant now stood m full light among 
them, and though his appearance was neither dignified nor 
handsome, his lace and figure were not only deserving of 
attention, but seemed in some manner to command it He 
was rather below the middle stature, but the breadth of his 
shoulders, length and brawnmess of his arms, and the muscular 
appearance of the whole man, argued a most unusual share of 
strength, and a frame kept in vigour by constant exercise His 
legs were somewhat bent, but not m a manner which could be 
said to approach to deformity, on the contrary, which seemed 
to correspond to the strength of his fi^me, though it injured 
m some degree its symmetry His dress was of buff-mde, 
and he wore m a belt around his waist a heavy broadsword, 
and a dirk or poniard, as if to defend his purse, which (burgher- 
fashion) was attaohed to the same cincture The head was well 
proportioned, round, close-cropped, and curled thickly with black 
hair There was darmg and resolution m the dark eye, but 
the other features seemed to express a bashful timidity, mingled 
with good-humour, and obvious satisfiiction at meeting with 
his old fiaends Abstracted firom the bashful expression, which 
was that of the moment, the forehead of Henry Gow, or Smith, 
for he was mdifferently so called, was high and noble, but the 
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lo'\\er part of the face was less happily formed The mouth 
was large, and well furmshed \nth a sot of firm and beautiful 
teeth, the appearance of which corresponded ivith the air of 
personal healm and muscular strength which the whole fiame 
indicated. A short thick beard, and mustachios which had 
lately been arranged with some care, completed the picture 
His ago could not exceed eight-and twenty 

The family appeared all well pleased with the uneapected 
appearance of an old friend. Simon Glover shook his hand 
agam and again, Dorothy made her compliments, and Cathanne 
herself offered freely her hand, which Heniw held m his massive 
grasp, as if he designed to carry it to nis lips, but, after a 
moment’s hesitation, desisted, from fear lest the freedom might 
be lU taken. Not that there was any resistance on the part of 
the httle hand which lay passive in his grasp , but there was 
a smile mmgled with the blush on her cheek, which seemed to 
increase the confusion of the gallant. Her father, on hia part, 
called out firankly, as he saw fris friend’s hesitation — 

‘ Her hps, man — her lips ! and that ’s a proffer I would not 
make to every one who crosses my threshold. But, by good 
St Valentine, whose holyday will dawn to morrow, I am so 
glad to see thee in the bonny city of Perth amm, that it 
would be hard to teU the thmg I could refuse thee.’ 

The smith, for, as has been said, such was the craft of this 
sturdy artisan, was encouraged modestly to salute the Fair 
Maid, who yielded the courtesy with a smile of affection that 
might have become a sister, saying, at the same tune, ‘Let me 
hope that I welcome back to rerth a repentant and amended 
man ’ 

He held her hand as if about to answer, then suddenly, as 
one who lost courage at the moment, rehnqmshed his grasp , 
and drawmg back as if afraid of what he had done, his dark 
countenance glowmg with bashfulness, mixed with dehght, he 
sat down by the fire on the opposite side from that which 
Cathanne occupied. 

‘ Come, Dorothy, speed thee with the food, old woman , and 
Conachar — where is Conachar 1 ’ 

‘He 18 gone to bed, sir, with a headache,’ said Cathanne, in 
a hesitatmg voice. 

‘Go, calf him, Dorothy,’ said the old glover, .‘I will not be 
used thus by him his Highland blood, forsooth, is too gentle 
to lay a trencher or spread a napkin, and he expects to enter 
our ancient and honourable craft without duly waitmg and 
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tending upon his master and teacher in all matters of lawful 
obedience Go, call him, I say , I will not he thus neglected ' 
Roiothy was presently heard screaming upstairs, or more 
probably up a ladder, to the cock-loft, to which the recusant 
apprentice had made an untimely retreat , a muttered answer 
was returned, and soon aftei Conachar appealed in the eating- 
apartment There was a gloom of deep siillennaas on his 
haughty, though handsome, features, and as he proceeded to 
spread the hoaid, and ai range the tieneheis, witli salt, spices, 
and other condiments — to dischaige, in short, the duties of a 
modern domestic, which the custom ol the time imposed upon. 
aU apprentices — he was obviously disgusted and indignant with 
the mean office imposed upon him The Fan j\Iaid of Perth 
looked with some aiL\iety at him, as if apprehensive that his 
evident sullenness might mcrease hei fathei’s displeasure, but 
it was not till hei eyes had sought out his foi a second time, 
that Conachai condescended to veil his dissatisfaction, and 
throw a greater appearance of willingness and submission into 
the services which he w'as perfoiming 

And here we must acquaint oui reader that, though the pri- 
vate interchange of loolcs betwixt Catharine Glover and the 
young mountaineer mdicated some mteiest on the part of the 
former in the conduct of the latter, it woidd have puzzled 
the stnetest observei to discover whether that feehng exceeded 
in degiee what might have been felt by a young peison towards 
a friend and mmate of the same age, with whom she had hved 
on habits of mtimacy 

‘Thou hast had a long journey, son Henry,’ said Glover, 
who had always used that affectionate style of speech, though 
noways akm to the young artisan, ‘ay, and hast seen many 
a river besides Tay, and many a fair bigging besides St 
Johnston ’ 

‘ But none that I like half so well, and none that are half so 
much worth my liking,’ answered the smith ‘ I promise you, 
father, that, when I crossed the Wicks of Baighe, and saw the 
bonny city he stretched fairly before me hke a fairy queen in 
romance, whom the Imight finds asleep among a wilderness of 
flowers, I felt even as a bird, when it folds its weaned wmgs to 
stoop down on its own nest ’ 

‘ Aha > so thou canst play the maker ^ yet ? ’ said the glover 
‘ What, shall we have our ballets and our roundels again ? oui 

* Old Scottish for ‘ poet,’ and Indeed the literal translation of the origi- 
nal Greek n-oi7jT>]5 
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lusty carols for Christmas, and our mirthful springs to trip it 
round the maypole 1 ’ 

‘ Such toj^ thei;e may he forthcoming, father,’ said Henry 
Smith, ‘ though the blast of the bellows and the clatter of the 
anvil make but coarse company to lays of minstrelsy, but I 
can afford them no better, since I mnst mend my fortune, 
though I mar my verses.’ 

‘ Right agam — my own son just,’ answered the glover , ‘ and 
I trust thou hast made a saving voyage of it 1 ’ 

‘ Nav, I mode a thriving one, father I sold the steel haber- 
geon that you wot of for four hundred marks to the English 
Warden of the East Alarches, Sir Magnus Redman He scarce 
scrupled a penny after I gave him leave to try a sword dmt 
upon it. The beggarly Highland thief who bespoke it boggled 
at half the sum. though it had cost me a year’s labour ’ 

‘ What dost thou start at, Conachar 1 ’ said Simon, addressmg 
himself, by way of parenthesis, to the mountain disciple , ‘ wilt 
thou never learn to mind thy own busmeas, without hstenmg 
to what IS passing round thee 1 What is it to thee that an 
Englishman thinks that cheap which a Scottishman may hold 
dewl’ 

Conachar turned round to speak, but, after a moment’s 
consideration, looked down, and endeavoured to recover his 
composure, which had been deranged by the contemptuous 
manner m which the smith had spoken of his Highland customer 
Henry went on without paymg any attention to him. ‘I 
sold at high prices some swords and whingers when I was at 
Edinburgh. They expect war there , and if it please God to 
send it, mv merohanmse wiU be worth its price. St. Dunstan 
make us thankful, for ha was of our craft. In short, this fellow 
(laying his hand on his purse), who, thou knosvest, father, was 
somewhat lank and low m condition when I set out four months 
smce, IS now as round and fiill as a six-weeks’ porker ’ 

‘ And that other leathern sheathed, iron-hdted fellow who 
hangs beside him,’ said the glover, ‘ has he been idle aU this 
while 1 Come,joliy smith, confess the truth — how many brawls 
hast thou had smce orossmg the Tay ? ’ 

‘Nay, now you do me wrong, father, to ask me such a 
question (glancmg a look at Cathanne) in such a presence,’ 
answered the armourer ‘ I make swords, mdeed, but I leave it 
to other people to use them. No — no, seldom have I a naked 

* Sir ilapnufl Redman sometime Governor of Berwick, fell In one of the 
battles on the Bordor which followed on the treason of the ^rl of March, 
alluded to hereafter 
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s\yord in. my fist, save when I am turning Ilium on the unvil or 
grindstone, and tfiey slandered mo to your daughter Catharine, 
that led her to suspect the quietest buige'jS yi Pertli ot being a 
brawler. I wish the best ot them ^\ould (hue ‘■ay oUch a ivord 
at the- Hill of Kinnoul, and never a man on the green but he 
and I ’ 

‘ Ay — ay, ’ said the glovei, laughing, ‘no should then have a 
fine sample of youi patient sulleranee Out upon you, ilenrv, 
that you will ^eak so like a knave to one who knows thee so ivoll I 
You look at Kate, too, as if she did not know that a man in this 
country must make his hand keep Ins head, unless he will .ileep 
m slender secunty Come — come , beshrow mo if tbou hast 
not spoiled as many suit-, of armour as thou bast made ’ 

‘ miy, be would be a bad armourer, father Simon, that could 
not with his own blow make proof of his ow n workmanship. If 
I did not sometimes cleave a hehnet, or strike a sword’s point 
through a harness, I should not know what strength of fabric 
to give them , and might jingle together such pasteboard work 
as yonder Edmhurgh smiths think not shame to put out of 
then’ hands ’ 

‘Aha, now would I lay a gold crown thou hast had a 
quarrel with some Edinburgh “ buxn-the-ivind ” ^ upon that very 
ground 1 ’ 

‘ A quarrel ' no, father,’ lephed the Perth armourer, * but 
a measurmg of swords with such a one upon St Leonard’s 
Crags, for the honour of my bonny city, I confess Surely you 
do not thmk I would quarrel with a brother craftsman 1 ’ 

‘ Ah, to a surety, no But how did your brother craftsman 
come off ] ’ 

‘Why, as one with a sheet of papei on his bosom might 
come off firom the stroke of a lance , or rather, indeed, he came 
not off at all, for, when I left him, he was Ijrmg m the Hermit’s 
Lodge daily expecting death, for which Father Gervis said he 
was m heavenly preparation ’ 

‘ Well, any more measunng of weapons ? ’ said the glover. 

‘Why, truly, I fought an Enghshman at Berwick besides, 
on the old question of the supremacy, as they call it — I am 
sure you would not have me slack at that debate ? — and I had 
the luck to hurt bun on the left knee ’ 

‘Well done for St. Andrew' to it agam Whom next had 

^ ‘ Bam-the-wind,’ an old cant term for blacksmith, appears In Burns — 
Then humewin came on like death. 

At every chaup, etc 
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you to deal with I ’ said Sunon, laughing at the exploits of his 
pacific fhencL 

‘I fought a Scotchman m the Torwood,' answered Henry 
Smith, ‘ upon a doubt which was the better swordsman,^ which, 
you are aware, could not bo known or decided without a trial 
The poor fellow lost tivo fingers.’ 

‘ Pretty well for the most peaceful lad m Perth, who never 
touches a sword but in the way of his profession. Well, ony- 
thiim more to tell us 1 ’ 

‘Little, for the drubbmg of a Highlandman is a thing not 
worth mentionmg’ 

‘ For what didst thou drub him, 0 man of peace 1 ' mquired 
the glover 

‘For nothing that I can remember,’ replied the smith, 
‘except his presenting himself on the south side of Stirbng 
Bndge ’ 

‘ WeU, here is to thee, and thou art weleome to mo after all 
these exploits. Conachar, bestir thee. Let the cans cbnk, lad, 
and thou shalt have a cup of the nut-brown for thyself, my 
boy ’ 

Conachar jioured out the good hg^uor for his master and for 
Catharme with due observance. But that done, ho set the 
flagon on the table and sat down 

‘How now, sirrah! be these your manners 1 Fill to my 
guest the worshipful Master Henry Smith ’ 

‘Master Smith may fill for himself, if he wishes for hquor,’ 
answered the youthful Celt "The son of my father has de 
meaned himself enough already for one eveni^ ’ 

‘That’s well crowed for a cockerel’ said Henry, ‘but thou 
art so far nght^ my lad, that the man deserves to die of thirst 
who will not druik without a cupbearer ' 

But hiB entertamer took not the contumacy of the young 
apprentice with so much patience. ‘ Now, by my honest word, 
and by the best glove I ever made,' said Simon, ‘thou shalt 
help mm with hquor from that cup and flagon, if thee and I 
are to abide under one roof’ 

Conachar arose sullenly upon heanng this threat, and, ap- 

B bmg the smith, who had just taken the tankard m his 
and was raismg it to his head, he contrived to stumble 
agamst him and jostle him so awkwardly, that the foammg ole 
gushed over his face, person, and dresa Good-natured as the 
smith, m spite of his warhke propensities, really was m the 
utmost degree, his patience felled under such a provocation. 

TOL.IHI — 2 
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He seized the young man’s throat, being the pait \\hich came 
readiest to his giasp, as Conachar arose iroin the pretended 
stumble, and pressing it severely as he cast the lad Irom hiin, 
exclaimed, ‘ Had this been m another place, young gallows-bird, 
I had stowed the lugs out of thy head, as I have done to some 
of thy clan before thee ’ 

Conachar recovered his feet with the activity of a tiger, and 
exclaiming, ‘Never shall you live to make that boast again 1 ’ drew 
a short, sharp kmfe horn his bosom, and, spnngmg on Henry 
Smith, attempted to plunge it into his body over the collar- 
bone, which must have been a mortal wound But the object 
of this violence was so leady to defend himself by striking up 
the assailant’s hand, that the blow only glanced on the bone, 
and scarce drew blood To wrench the dagger from the boy s 
hand, and to secure him -with a grasp like that of his own iron 
nee, was, for the powerful smith, the work of a single moment 
Conachar felt himself at once m the absolute power of the 
formidable antagonist whom he had provoked; he became 
deadly pale, as he had been the moment before glowmg red, 
and stood mute mth shame and fear, until, relieving him from 
his powerful hold, the smith quietly said, ‘ It is well for thee 
that thou eanst not make me angry , thou art but a boy, and 
I, a grown man, ought not to have provoked thee But let 
this be a warning ’ 

Conachar stood an instant as if about to reply, and then left 
the room, ere Simon had collected himself enough to speak. 
Dorothy was running hither and thither for salves and heahng 
herbs Catharme had swooned at the sight of the trickhng 
blood. 

‘Let me depart, father Simon,’ said Henry Smith, mourn- 
fully, ‘I might have guessed I should have my old luck, and 
spread strife and bloodshed where I would wish most to bring 
peace and happmess Care not for me Look to poor Catharme , 
the fright of such an affray hath killed her, and all through 
my fault.’ 

‘Thy fault, my son’ It was the fruit of yon Highland 
cateran,^ whom it is my curse to be cumbered with , but he 
shall go back to his glens to-morrow, or taste the tolbooth of 
the burgh. An assault upon the life of his master’s guest m 
his master’s house ' It breaks all bonds between us ' But let 
me see to thy wound ’ 

‘ Catharme > ’ repeated the armourer — ‘ look to Catharine ’ 


‘ See Note 9 
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‘Dorothy voU see to her,’ said Simon, ‘surprise and fear 
kill not, skenes and dirks do And she is not more the 
daughter of my blood than thou, my dear Henry, art the son 
of my affections. Let me see the wound. The ^ene-occle is 
an ugly weapon in a Highland hand,’ 

‘I mind it no more than the scratch of a wildcat,’ said the 
armourer , ‘ and now that the colour is conung to Catharine’s 
cheek agam, you shall see me a sound man in a moment.’ He 
turned to a corner m which hung a small mirror, and hastily 
took from his purse some dry hnt to apply to the shght wound 
he had received. As he unloosed the leathern jacket from his 
neck and shoulders, the manly and muscular form which they 
displayed was not more remarkable than the laimesa of his 
akin, where it had not, as in h&nds and face, been exposed to 
the effects of rough weather and of his laborious trada He' 
hastily apphed some Imt to stop the bleeding, and a httle 
water having removed all other marks of the fray, he buttoned 
bus doublet anew, and turned again to the table, where Catharine, 
still pale and trembhng, was, however, recovered from her 
famtmg-fit ’ 

‘ Would you but grant me your forgiveness for having 
offended yon m the very first hour of my return ? The lad was 
foolish to provoke me, and yet I was more foolish to be pro- 
voked by such as he. Your father blames me not, Catharine, 
and cannot you forgive met’ 

‘ I have no power to forgive,’ answered Cathanne, ‘ what I 
have no title to resent. If my father chooses to have his house 
made the scene of mght-brawls, I must witness them — I cannot 
help myselfi Perhaps it was wrong in me to fkmt and mter- 
rupt, it may be, the mrther progress of a fair firay My apology 
18, that I cannot bear the sight of blood.' 

‘And IS this the manner,’ said her father, ‘in which you 
receive my friend after his long absence 1 My friend, did I 
sayl nay, my son. He escapes bemg murdered by a fellow 
whom I wfil to-morrow clear this house of, and you treat him 
as if he had done wrong m dashmg from hun the snake which 
was about to stmg him I ’ 

‘ It is not my part, fiither,’ returned the Maid of Perth, ‘ to 
decide who hod the right or wrong m the present brawl , nor 
did I see what happened distmotly enough to say which was 
assailant, or which defender But sure our friend. Master 
Henry, wiU not deny that he hves in a perfect atmosphere oi 
strife, blood, and guarrels. He hears of no swordsman but he 
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envies his reputation, and must needs put his valour to the 
proof. He sees no brawl but he must strike into the midst of 
it Has he friends, he fights with them for love and honour , 
has he enemies, he fights with them for hatied and revenge. 
And those men who are neither his fiiends nor foes, he fights 
with them because they are on this or that side of a nver. 
His days are days of battle, and, doubtless, he acts them over 
agam m his dreams ’ 

‘Daughter,’ said Simon, ‘your tongue wags too freely. 
Quairels and fights are men’s busmess, not women’s, and it is 
not maidenly to think or speak of them ’ 

‘ But if they are so rudely enacted in our presence,’ said 
Cathaiine, ‘ it is a httle hard to expect us to think or speak of 
anything else I will grant you, my father, that this vahant 
burgess of Perth ls one of the best-hearted men that draws 
breath withm its walls that he would walk a hundred yards 
out of the way rather than step upon a worm , that he would 
be as loth, m wantonness, to kill a spider as if he were a kins- 
man to Kin g Robert, of happy memory,^ that in the last 
quarrel before his departure he fought with four butchers, to 
prevent their killmg a poor mastiff that had misbehaved in the 
bull-rmg, and narrowly escaped the fate of the cur that he was 
protecting I will grant you also, that the poor never pass the 
house of the wealthy armourer but they are reheved with food 
and alms But what avails all this, when his sword makes 
as many starving orphans and mourmng widows as his purse 
reheves ? ’ 

‘ Nay, but, Catharme, hear me but a word before gomg on 
with a stnng of reproaches against my friend, that sound some- 
thmg hke sense, whde they are, in truth, mconsistent with all 
we hear and see around us What,’ contmued the Glover, ‘ do 
our Kmg and our court, our kmghts and ladies, our abbots, 
monks, and priests themselves, so earnestly crowd to see ^ Is 
it not to behold the display of chivalry, to witness the gallant 
actions of brave kmghts in the tdt and tourney-ground, to look 
upon deeds of honour and glory achieved by arms and blood- 
shed 1 What IS it these proud kmghts do, that differs from 
what OUT good Henry Gow works out in his sphere ? Who ever 
heard of his abusmg his skill and strength to do evil or forward 
oppression, and who knows not how often it has been employed 
as that of a champion in the good cause of the burgh 1 And 
shouldst not thou, of all women, deem thyself honoured and 


‘ See Robert Bruce Note 10 
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gfonouB, tliat so true a heart and so strong an arm has, termed 
himself thy bachelor? In what do the proudest domes take 
their loftiest pnde, save in the chivalry of their kmght , and 
has the boldest m Scotland done more gallant deeds than my 
brave son Henry, thpugh but of low degree ? Is he not knoim 
to Highland and Lowland as the best armourer that ever made 
sword, and the truest soldier that ever drew one ? ’ 

‘ My dearest fiither,’ answered Cathannej ‘ your words contra- 
dict themselves, if you will permit your chdd to say so Let us 
thank God and the good saints that we axe m a peaceful rank 
of hfe, below the notice of those whose high birth, and yet 
higher pnde, lead them to glory m their bloody works of cruelty, 
which haughty and lordly men term deeds of chivalry Tour 
wisdom wiU allow that it would be absurd m us to prank our- 
selves m their damty plumes and splendid garments, why, 
then, should we mutate their full bloivn vices ? Why should 
we assume their hard-hearted pnde and relentless cruelty, to 
which murder is not only a sport, but a subject of vamglonous 
tnumph ? Let those whose rank claims as its right such bloody 
homage take pnde and pleasure m it , we, who have no share 
in the saonfice, may the better pity the suffenngs of the victim 
Let us thank our lowhness, smce it secures us from temptation 
But forgive me, father, if I have stepped over the hmits of my 
duty, m contradiotmg the views which you entertam, with so 
many others, on these subjects ’ 

‘Nay, thou hast even too much talk for me, girV s^^id her 
fether, somewhat angrdy ‘I am but a poor workman, whoso 
best Imowledge is to distmguish the left-hand glove from the 
nght. But if thou wouldst have my forgiveness, say something 
of comfort to my poor Henry There he sits, confounded ana 
dismayed with aU the preachment thou hast heaped together , 
and he, to whom a trumpet-sound was hke the mvitation taa 
feast, is struck down at the sound of a child’s whistle.’ ' 

The armourer, mdeed,i while he heard the bps i that were 
dearest to him pamt his character in such unfavourable colours, 
had laid his head down on the table, upon his folded arms, m 
an attitude of the deepest dejection, or almost despair ‘ I 
would to Heaven, my dearest fattier,’ answered Catharme, ‘ that 
it were m.my power to speak comfort to Henry, without betray- 
ing the saor^ cause of the truths I have just told you And I 
may — nay, I must have such a commission,’ she contmued with 
aomethmg that the earnestness with which she spoke, and the 
extreme heauty of her features, caused for the moment to 
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resemble inspiration ‘The truth of Heaven,’ she said, in a 
solemn tone, ‘ was never committed to a tongue, ho\vever feeble, 
but it gave a ngbt to that tongue to announce mercy, while it 
declared j udgment Arise, Henry — nse up, noble-minded, good, 
and generous, though widely mistaken iqau Thy faults are 
those of this cruel and remorseless age, thy virtues all thine 
own ’ . ^ 

While she thus spoke, she laid her hand upon the smith’s 
arm, and extncatmg it from under his head by a force which, 
however gentle, he could not resist, she compelled him to raise 
towards her his manly face, and the eyes into which her expos- 
tulations, mingled with other feelings, had summoned tears 
‘Weep not,’ Sue said, ‘or rather, weep on, but weep as those 
who have hope Abjure the sms of pnde and anger, which 
most easily beset thee , fling from thee the accursed weapons, 
to the fatal and murderous use of which thou art so easily 
tempted ’ 

‘You speak to me m vam, Catharme,’ returned the armourer 
‘ I may, mdeed, turn monk and retire from the world, but while 
I live m it I must practise my trade , and while I form armour 
and weapons for omers, I cannot myself withstand the tempta- 
tion of using them You would not reproach me as you do, if 
you knew how inseparably the means by which I gam my bread 
are connected with that warbke spirit which you impute to me 
as a fault, though it is the consequence of mevitable necessity 
While I strengthen the shield or corslet to withstand wounds, 
must I not have constantly m remembrance the manner and 
strength with which they may be dealt, and when I forge 
the sword, and temper it for war, is it practicable for me to 
avoid the recollection of its use ? ’ 

‘ Then throw from you, my dear Henry,’ said the enthusiastic 
girl, clasping with both her slender hands the nervous strength 
and weight of one of the muscular armourer’s, which they raised 
■with dif&culty, permitted by its o-wner, yet scarcely receivmg 
assistance from ms vohtion — ‘ cast from you, I say, the art 
which IS a snare to you Abjure the fe,brication of weapons 
which can only be useful to abridge human hfe, already too 
short for repentance, or to encourage with a feeling of safety 
those whom fear might otherwise prevent from nskmg them- 
selves m peril The art of forming arms, whether ofiensive or 
defensive, is ahke sinful m one to whose violent and ever vehe- 
ment disposition the very working upon them proves a sin and 
a snare Resign utterly the manufacture of weapons of every 
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descnption, and deserve the forgiveness of Heaven, by renoun 
cing all that can lead to the am which most easily besets you ’ 

‘ And what,’ murmured the armourer, ‘ am I to do for my 
hvehhood, when I have mven over the art of foimng arms, for 
which Henry of Perth is Imowu from the Tay to the Thames I ’ 

‘Your art itself,’ said Catharine, ‘has innocent and laudable 
resources. If you renounce the forging of swords and bucklers, 
there remams to you the task of forming the harmless spade, 
and the honourable as well as useful plougbshare — of those 
implements which contribute to the support of hfe, or to its 
comforts Thou const frame locks and bars to defend tbe 
property of the weak against the stouthnef and oppression of 
the strong Men mil still resort to thee, and repay thy honest 
mdustiy ’ 

But here Catharme was interrupted. Her father had heard 
her declaim against war and tournaments mth a feeling that, 
though her dootnnes were new to bun, they might not, never- 
theless, be entirely erroneous He felt, indeed, a wish that his 
proposed son-m-low should not commit hnnself voluntarily to 
the hazards which the danug character and great personal 
strength of Henry the Smith b^ hitherto led him to mour too 
readily , and so far he would rather have desired that Catharine’s 
arguments should have produced some effect upon the nund of 
her lover, whom he knew to bo as ductde when influenced 
by his affections as he was fierce and intractable when assailed 
by hostde remonstrances or threats. But her arguments mter- 
fered with bis views, when he beard her enJaige upon the 
necessity of his designed son-m law resigning a trade which 
brought m more ready income than any at that time practised 
m Scotland, and more profit to Henry of Perth, m particular, 
than to any armourer m the nation He had some mdistinct 
idea that it would not bo amiss to convert, if possible, Henry 
the South from his too frectuent use of arms, even though he 
felt some pnde m bemg connected mth one who melded mth 
such supenor excellence those weapons, which m that warlike 
age it was the boast of all men to manage mth spinfc But 
wen he heard his daughter recommend, as the readiest road to 
this pacific state of nund, that her lover should renounce the 
gainful trade in which he was held unrivalled, and which, from 
the constant private differences and pnbbo wars of the tune, was 
sure to afford him a large income, he could mthhold his wrath 
no longer The daughter had scarce recommended to her lover 
the tabncation of the implements of husbandry, than, feehng 
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So I will empty a cup to the soul’s healtii of my honoured 
father — May his sins be forgiven him' Dorothy, thou shalt 
drink this pledge, and then be gone to thy cock-loft I know 
thme ears are itchmg, girl, but 1 have that to say ivhich^no one 
must hear save Henry Smith, the son of mine adoption 

Dorothy did not venture to lemonstrate, but, talang on ner 
class or rather her goblet, with good courage, retired to her 
sleepmg-apartment, according to her master’s commands 
The two faends were left alone 

‘It grieves me, friend Henry,’ said Simon, filling at tne 
same time his own glass and his guest’s — ‘ it grieves me from 
mv soul that my daughter retains this silly humour , but also, 
methinks, thou mightst mend it Why wouldst thou come 
hither clattering with thy sword and daggei, when the girl is 
so sdly that she cannot bear the sight ol these f Dost thou 
not remember that thou hadst a sort of quarrel with her even 
before thy last departure from Perth, because thou wouldst not 
go like other honest quiet burghers, but must be ever aimed, 
like one of the rascally jackmen that wait on the nobihtyi 
Sure it is time enough for decent burgesses to arm at the 
tolling of the common bell, which calls us out bodin in eneir 

of war ’ ^ p 1 1 i. T 1, 

‘ Why, my good frther, that was not my mult , but i naa 

no sooner quitted my nag than I run hither to tell you of my 
return, thmkmg, if it were your will to permit me, that I would 
get your advice about bemg Mistress Catharine’s Valentme for 
the year , and then I heard from Mis Dorothy that you were 
gone to hear mass at the Black Fnars So I thought I would 
follow thither, partly to hear the same mass with you, and 
partly — Our Lady and St Valentine forgive me ' — to look upon 
one who thinks httle enough of me And, as you entered the 
church, methought I saw two or three dangerous-lookmg men 
holdmg counsel together, and gazmg at you and at her, and m 
especial Sir John Bamomy, whom 1 knew well enough, for aU 
his disguise, and the velvet patch over his eye, and his cloak so 
like a servmg-man’s , so methought father Simon, that as 
vou were old, and yonder slip of a Highlander something too 
voung to do battle, I would even walk quietly after you, not 
doubting, with the tools I had about me, to bring any one to 
^ ason rtiat might disturb you in your way home You know 
fvTt yourself discovered me, and drew me mto the house, 
^ ther I would or no , otherwise, I piomise you, I would not 
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have seen your daughter till I had donn’d the new jerkin which 
was made at Berwick after the latest out, nor would I have 
appeared before her with these weapons, which she dishkes so 
much. Althoqgh, to say truth, so many are at deadly feud 
■with me for one unhappy chance or another, that it is as need- 
ful for me as for anj man m Scotland to go by night inth 
weaMns about me.’ 

‘The silly wench never thmks of that,’ said Sunon Glover 
‘she never has sense to consider, that in our dear native land 
of Scotland every man deems it his pnnlege and duty to avenge 
Ins oivn ■wrong But, Harry, my boy, thou art to blame for 
taking her tiuk so much to heart. I have seen thee bold 
euou^ with other wenches, wherefore so stdl and tongue tied 
with herl’ 

‘ B^use she is something different from other maidens, 
father Glover — because she is not only more beautiful, but 
■wiser, higher, hoher, and seems to me ns if she were made of 
batter clay than we that approach her I can hold my head 
high enough with the rest of the lasses round the maypole , 
but somehow, when I approach Cathanne, I feel myself .an 
earthly, coarse, ferocious creature, scarce worthy to look on her, 
much less to contradict the precepts which she ei^ounds to me.’ 

‘ You are an imprudent merchant, Harry &nith,’ replied 
Simon, ‘ and rate too high the goods you wish to purchase. 
Cathanne is a good girl, and my daughter , but if you make 
her a conceited ape by your bashfulness and your flattery, 
neither you nor I will see our ivishes accomphsbed ’ 

‘ I often fear it, my good fathen’ said the smith , ‘ for I 
feel how httle I am deservmg of Cathanne.’ 

‘Feel a thread’s end!’ said the glover, ‘feel for me, Inend 
Snuth — for Cathanne and me Think how the poor thmg is 
besot from mormng to mght, and by what sort of persons, even 
though ■wmdo^ws be doim and doors shut. We were accosted 
to day by one too powerful to be named — ay, and he showed 
his displeasure openly, because I would not permit him to 
gaUanf my daimhter in the church itself when the pnest was 
saying mass. There are others scarce less reasonable I some 
tames ■wish that Cathanne were some degrees less fair, that she 
might not catch that dangerous sort of admiration, or some- 
what less holy, that she might sit down hke an honest woman, 
contented with stout Henry Smith, who could protect Ins wife 
against every spng of chivalry m lie court of Scotland ’ 

‘ And if I did not,’ said Henry, thrustmg out a hand and 
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the certainty of being right, of which in tlio earlier part of their 
debate he had been soineivliat doubtful, tliu lather broke in 
with — 

‘Locks and bars, plough-giaith and barro\\ -teeth ' and ivhy 
not grates and fue-piongs, and Culroas girdles,* and an ass to 
carry the merchandise through the country, and thou for 
another ass to lead it by the halter 1 Why, Catlianne, girl, 
has sense altogether foisaken thee, or dobt thou think that m 
these hard and iron days men ^\ill give leady silver for any- 
thing save that which can defend their own life, or enable 
them to take that of their enemy ? We want swords to protect 
ourselves every moment now, thou silly -vvench, and not plouglis 
to dress the ground for the gram i\e may never see rise As 
for the mattei of oui daily bread, those who are strong seize it, 
^d live, those who are weak yield it, and die of hungei 
Happy is the man who, like my worthy £,on, has means of 
obtaining his living otherwise than by the point of the sword 
which he makes Preach peace to him as much as thou wilt, 
i will never be he will say thee nay , but as for bidding the 
nrst armoiner in Scotland forego the forging of swords, curtal 
^es, and harness, it is enough to drive patience itself mad 
Uut from my sight ' and next mornmg I prithee remember 
that, shouldst thou have the luck to see Henry the Smith, 
wbicn is rnore than thy usage of him has deserved, you see a 
man who ms not his match in Scotland at the use of broad- 
sword and battle-axe, and who can work for five hundred marks 
a-year without breaking a holyday ’ 

The daughter, on hearing her father speak thus peiemp- 
^ 1 o^®isance, and, without further good-mght, 

rew to the chamber which was her usual sleeping-apait- 


^ See Note 11 
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Whence comoth Smith, ba he knight, iorii, or sijmTe, 

But from the smith that forged m the fire 1 

Vebsteoan 

T he ormoarar’s heart swelled big with various and con- 
tending sensations, so that it seemed as if it would burst 
the leathern doublet under which it was shrouded. 
He arose, turned away his head, and extended his hand towards 
the plover, while ha averted his face, as if desirous that his 
emotion should not be read upon his countenance. 

*Nay, hang me if I bid you farewell, man,' said Simon, 
sinking the flat of his hand against that which the armourer 
o,xpana^ towards him. ‘ I will shake no hands with yon for 
on hour to come at least Tarry but a moment, man, and I 
will explam all this , and surely a few drops of blood from a 
scratch, and a few silly words from a foohsh wench’s bps, are 
not to pari &ther and son when they have been so long without 
meetmg? Stay, then, man, if ever you would wish for a 
father's blessmg and St Valentme’s, whose blessed eve this 
chances to be,’ 

The glover was soon heard loudly summoning Dorothy, 
and, after some clanking of keys and tramphng up and down 
stairs, Dorothy appeared bearing three large rummer cups of 
green glass, which were then esteemed a great and precious 
curiosity, and the glover followed with a huge bottle, equal at 
least to three quarts of these degenerate days. ‘ Here is a cup 
of wine, Henry, older by half Sian I am myself, my fether 
hod it m a gift tom stout old Orabbe, the Flemish engmeer, 
who defended Perth so stoutly m the mmonty of David the 
Second. We glovers could always do somethmg in war, though 
our conneiaon with it was less than yours who work m st^l 
and iron And my father had pleased old Crabbe, some other 
day I wdl teU you how, and also how long these bottles were 
concealed under ground, to save them from the reivmg Southron 
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arm wtucli miglit have belonged to a giant for bone and muscle, 
‘ I would I may never brmg hammer upon anvil again ' Ay, 
an it were come but that length, my fair Cathanne should see 
that there is no harm in a man havmg the tnck of defence. 
But I heheve she thinks the whole world is one great minster- 
church, and that all who hve m it should behave as if they 
were at an eternal mass ’ 

‘ Nay, in truth,’ said the father, ‘ she has strange influence 
over those who approach her, the Highland lad, Conachar, 
with whom I have been troubled for these two or three years, 
although you may see he has the natural spirit of his people, 
obeys me least sign which Cathanne makes him, and, indeed, will 
hardly be ruled % any one else m the house She takes much 
pains with him to bnng him from his rude Highland habits ’ 
Here Harry Smith became uneasy m his chair, lifted the 
flagon, set it down, and at length exclaimed, ‘ The devi take 
the young Highland whelp and his whole kmdred > What has 
Catharine to do to instruct such a fellow as he ? He wiU be 
just like the wolf-cub that I was fool enough to tram to the 
oflSces of a dog, and every one thought him reclaimed, till, in 
an iH hour, I went to walk on the Ml of Moncneff, when he 
broke loose on the laird’s flock, and made a havoc that I might 
well have rued, had the laird not wanted a harness at the time 
And I marvel that you, bemg a sensible man, father Glover, 
will keep this Highland young fellow — a likely one, I promise 
you — so nigh to Cathanne, as if there were no other than your 
daughter to serve him for a schoolmistress ’ 

‘Fie, my son — fie, now you are jealous,’ said Simon, ‘of 
a poor young fellow who, to teU you the trutl^ resides here 
because he may not so well hve on the other side of the hfll ’ 

‘ Ay — ay, father Simon,’ retorted the smith, who had all the 
narrow-mmded feelings of the burghers of his time, ‘ an it were 
not foi fear of offence, I would say that you have even too 
much packing and pefling with yonder loons out of burgh.’ > 

‘I must get my deer-hides, buck-skins, kid-skins, and so 
forth somewhere, my good Harry, and Highlandmen give good 
bargains ’ 

‘ They can afford them,’ rephed Henry, drily , ‘ for they sell 
nothing but stolen gear ’ 

‘Well — well, be that as it may, it is not my business where 
they get the bestial, so I get the hides But as I was s&ying, 
there are certain considerations why I am willing to oblige the 
fathei of this young man, by keeping him here he is but 
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half a Highlander neither, and wants a thought of the dour 
spint of a “glune-amie” after all, I have seldom seen him 
so fierce as he showed himself but now ' 

‘ You could not, unless he had kiUed his man,’ rephed the 
smith, m the same dry tone 

‘ Nevertheless, if you wish it, Harry, I ’ll set all other respects 
aside, and send the landlouper to seek other quarters to-morrow 
morning ’ 

‘Naj^ father,’ said the smith, ‘you cannot suppose that 
Harry (^w cares the value of a smithy dander for such a cub 
as yonder cat-a mountain 1 I care httle, I promise you, though 
all his clan were commg down the Shoegate ^ with slomin cry- 
ing and pipes playmg I would find fifty blades and bucklers 
would send them ba^ faster than they came. But, to speak 
truth though it is a fool’s speech too, I care not to see the 
fellow so much with Cathanna Remember, father Glover, 
your trade keeps your eyes and hands close employed, and must 
have your heedful care, even if this lazy lurdane wrought at it, 
which you know yourself he seldom does ’ 

‘ And that is true,’ said Simon ‘ he cuts all his gloves out 
for the right hand, and nevbr could finish a pair in his hfa’ 
‘ No doubt, his notions of skin cutting are rather different,’ 
said Henry ‘ But with your leave, fiitner, I would only say 
that, work he or be he idle, he has no bleared eyes, no hands 
seared with the hot iron, and welked by the use of the fore- 
hammer, no hair rusted m the smoke, and smged m the 
furnace, hke the hide of a badger, rather than what is fit to be 
covered with a Christian bonnet. Now, let Catharme be as 
good a wench as ever hved, and I ivdl uphold her to be the 
beat in Perth, yet she must see and know that these thmgs 
make a difference betwixt man and man, and that the difference 
IS not m my favour ’ 

‘ Here is to thee, with all my heart, son Harry,’ said the old 
man, filhng a bnmmer to his compamon and another to him- 
self, ‘I see that, good smith as thou art, thou ken’st not the 
mettle that women are made of Thou must be bold, Henry , 
and bear thyself not as if thou wert gomg to the gallows lea 
but hke a gay young fellow, who knows his own worth and 
wdl not be shghted by the best grandchild Eve ever had. 
Catharme is a woman hke her mother, and thou thinkest fool- 
ishly to suppose they are all set on what pleases the eya 
Their ear must be pleased too, man they must know that he 

» A principal street Ip Perth« 


* See Note 18 
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whom they favour is bold and buxom, and might have the love 
of twenty, though he is suing for theirs. Believe an old man, 
women walk more by what others think than by what they 
think themselves , and when she asks for the boldest man m 
Perth, whom shall she hear named but Harry Burn-the-wmd 1 
The best armourer that ever fashioned weapon on anvil ? Why, 
Harry Smith again The tightest dancer at the maypole 1 
Why, the lusty smith The gayest troller of ballads 1 Why, who 
but Harry Gow ? The best wrestler, sword-and-buckler player, 
the king of the weapon-shaiving, the bieaker of mad horses, 
the tamer of wdd Highlandmen ? Evermoie it is thee — thee — 
no one but thee iHid shall Catharine prefei yonder slip of a 
Highland boy to thee ? Pshaw • she might as well make a 
steel gauntlet out of kid’s leather I tell thee, Conachar 
is nothing to her, but so far as she would fain prevent the 
devd havmg his due of him, as of othei Highlandmen. God 
bless her, poor thing, she would bnng all mankmd to better 
thoughts if she could.’ 

‘ In which she will fail to a certainty,’ said the smith, who, 
as the reader may have noticed, had no good-will to the High- 
land race ‘ I wdl wager on Old Hick, of whom I should know 
something, he bemg mdeed a worker in the same element with 
myself against Cathanne on that debate the devd wdl have 
the tartan, that is sure enough.’ 

‘ Ay, but Catharme,’ rephed the glover, ‘ hath a second thou 
knowest httle of Pather Clement has taken the young reiver 
in hand, and he fears a hundred devds as httle as I do a flock 
of geese ’ 

‘Father Clement’ ’ said the smith ‘You are always making 
some new samt m this godly city of St Johnston. Pray, who, 
for a devd’s drubber, may he be t One of your hermits that is 
trained for the work hke a -wrestler for the rmg, and brmgs 
himself to tnm by fastmg and penance, is he not 1 ’ 

‘ No, that IS the marvel of it,’ said Simon ‘Father Clement 
eats, drinks, and hves much like other folks — all the rules of 
the church, nevertheless, strictly observed ’ 

‘Oh, I comprehend! — a buxom priest that thinks more of 
good living than of good life, tipples a can on Fastem’s Eve, 
to enable him to face Lent, has a pleasant zn princzpio, and 
confesses ah. the prettiest women about the town?’ 

‘You are on the bow-hand stiU, smith I teU you, my 
daughter and I could nose out either a fasting h 3 ^ocnte or a 
full one But Father Clement is neither the one nor the other ’ 
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‘ But what IS ho then, lu Heaven’s name I ’ 

* One who is either greatly better than half his brethren of 
St. Johnston put together, or so much worse than the worst of 
tlioui, that it 13 sill and shame that ho is suffered to abide m 
the country ’ 

‘ Methmks it were easy to tell whether he bo tho one or tho 
other,’ said tho smith 

‘ Content you, ray fnond,’ said Simon, ‘ with knowing that, 
if you judge Father Clement by what you see him do and hear 
hun say, you \nll think of him as the best and kindest man in 
tho world, mth a comfort for every man’s gnef, a counsel for 
every man’s diQiculty, the nch man's surest guide, and the 
poor man’s best fnend. But if you listen to what the Domini- 
cans say of him, he is — Buiedicite 1 (here the glover crossed 
himself on brow aud bosom) — a foul heretic, who ought by 
means of earthly llames to bo sent to those which bum 
eternally ’ 

Tho smith also crossed lumself, and exclaimed, ‘St Mary! 
father Simon, and do you, who are so good and prudent that 
you have been called the Wise Glover of Perth, lot your 
daughter attend tho ministry of one who — the saints preserve 
us! — may bo m league inth tho foul fiend himself? Tl^y, 
was it not a priest who raised the devil in the Meal Vennd, 
when Hodge Jackson’s house was bloivn doivn in tho great 
ivmd ? Did not tho devil appear in the midst of the Tay, dressed 
m a pnest’s scapular, gambolling hko a pollack amongst the 
waves, the mommg when our stately bridge was swept away 1 ’ 
‘I cannot teU whether he did or no,’ said the glover, ‘I 
only know I saw him not. As to Catharme, she cannot be 
said to use Father Clement’s munstry, seeing her confessor is 
old Father Francis the Dommican, from whom she had her 
shnft to day But women wiU sometimes be wdful, and sure 
enough she consults with Father Clement more than I could 
wish , and yet when I have spoken with him myself, I have 
thought him so good and holy a man, that I could have 
trustM my own salvation with lum. 'rhere are bad reports of 
him among the Dommicans, that is certain. But what have 
we laymen to do with such things, my son 1 Let ns pay 
Mother Church her dues, give our alms, confess and do our 
penances duly, and the samts will bear us out’ 

‘Ay, truly, and they will have consideration,’ said the 
smith, ‘ for any rash and unhappy blow that a man may deal in 
a fight, when ms party was on defence, and standmg up to bim 
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and that ’s tbo only cieed a man can live upon in »ScotIaiul, let 
your daughter think nliat she plea-ies. Alairy, a man mint 
Imow his fence, or have a shoit leaso of Iih life, in any place 
wheie blows are going so life Five nobles to our altar have 
cleared me for tbo best man i over bad misfortune with/ 

‘Let us finish oui Husk, then,’ said the old glover, ‘for I 
reckon the Dominican tower is tolling midnight And bark 
thee, son Henry , be at the lattice window on our east gable 
by the very peep of dawn, and make me aware thou art come 
by whistling the smith’s call gently I will contrive that 
Catbanue shall look out at tbo window, and thus thou wilt 
have all the pnvileges of being a gallant Valentino through the 
rest of the year, which, if thou canst not use to thine own 
advantage, I shall be led to think that, lor all thou be’st 
coveied with the hon’s hide, nature has lelt on thee the long 
ears of the ass ’ 

‘Amen, father^ said the armourer , ‘a hearty good-night to 
you , and God’s blessing on your roof-tree, and those whom it 
covers You shall hear the smith’s call sound by cock-crowing , 
I warrant I put sir chanticleer to shame ’ 

So saying, he took his leave , and, though completely un- 
daunted, moved through the deserted streets like one upon ills 
^ard, to his oivn dwelling, which was situated in the hi ill 
Wynd, at the western end of PertL 
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What s all thia turmoil crainuied into our parts 7 
Faith, but tho pit-a pat of poor yomi,j hearts 

Dutden 

T he sturdy armourer was not, it may be believed, slatk 
m keeping the appointment assigned by his mtended 
father in-law He went through the process of his 
todet with more than ordinary care, throwmg, as lar as ho could, 
those points which had a mditary air into the shade. Ho was 
far too noted a person to venture to go entirely unarmed in a 
town where he nad mdeed many friends, but also, from the 
character of many of his former exploits, several deadly enemies, 
at whose hands, should they take nim at advantage, he knew he 
had httle mercy to expect He therefore wore under his jerkin 
a ‘ secret,’ or coat of cnain-mail, made so bght and flexible that 
it interfered as httle inth his movements as a modem under- 
waistcoat, yet of such proof as he might safely depend upon, 
every nng of it havmg been wrought and joined hy his own 
hands. Above this he wore, like others of his age and degree, 
tho Flemish hose and doublet, which, in honour of the holytide, 
were of the best superfine ^ghsh broadcloth, light blue m 
colour, slashed out with black satm, and passamented (laced, 
that is) vnth embroidery of black silk. His walkmg-boots 
were of cordovan leather , his cloak of good Scottish grey, 
which served to conceal a whinger, or couteau de ckasse, that 
hung at his belt, and was his only offensive weapon, for he 
earned in his hand but a rod of holly His black velvet 
bonnet was lined with steel, quilted between the metal and his 
head, and thus constituted a means of defence which mighty 
safely be trusted to 

Upon tho whole, Henry had the appearance, to which ho 
was well entitled, of a burgher of wealth and consideration, 
assummg, m his dress, as much consequence as he could dis 
play, without steppmg heyond his own rank, and encroaching 

TOL. xsu — 3 
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on that of the gentry Neither did his hank and manly de- 
portment, though indicating a total indifference to dan^mr, bear 
the least resemblance to that of the bravoes or swashbucklers 
of the day, amongst whom Heiiiy was sometimes unjustly 
ranked by those who imputed the frays in ivhich he was so 
often engaged to a quarrelsome and violent temper, restmg 
upon a consciousness of his personal strength and knowledge of 
his weapon On the central y, every feabuie bore the easy and 
good-humoured expression of one who neither thought of in- 
fliotmg mischief nor dreaded it from otheis. 

Having attired himself m his best, the honest aimourer 
next placed nearest to his heart (which throbbed at its touch) 
a httle gift which he had long provided for Catharine Glover,' 
and which his quahty of Valentine would presently give him 
the title to piesent, and her to receive, without regard to 
maidenly scruples It was a small luby cut into the form of 
a heart, transfixed with a golden arrow, and was inclosed in a 
small purse made of Imlcs of the finest woik m steel, as if it 
had been designed for a hauheik to a kmg Round the verge 
of the purse were these words 

Love's darts 

Cleave hearts 
Thiough niail-slurts. 

This device had cost the armourer some thought, and he 
was much satisfied with his composition, because it seemed to 
imply that his skill could defend aU hearts saving his own 
He wrapped himself in his cloak, and hastened through the 
still silent streets, determmed to appear at the window ap- 
pomted a little before dawn 

With this purpose he passed up the High Street,^ and 
turned down the opemng where St John's Church now 
stands, m order to proceed to Curfew Street , “ when it 
occurred to him, from the appearance of the sky, that he 
was at least an hour too early for his purpose, and that it 
would he better not to appear at the place of rendezvous till 
nearer the tune assigned Other gallants were not unhkely to 
be on the watch as well as. himself about the house of the Fair 
Maid of Perth , and he knew his own foible so well as to be 
sensible of the great chance of a souffle arismg betwixt them 
‘I have the advantage,’ he thought, ‘by my father Simon’s 
friendship , and why should I stam my fihgers with the blood 
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of the poor creaturea that are uot worthy my notice, since they 
are so much less fortunate than myself] No — no, I mil be mse 
for once, and keep at a distance from all temptation to a broil 
They shall have no more tune to quarrel with me than just 
what it may reqmre for me to give the signal, and for my 
Ihther Simon to answer it I wonder how the old man wiU 
contnve to brmg her to the wmdow 1 I fear, if she knew hia 
purpose, he would find it dilhcult to carry it into execution ’ 
^^de these lover like thoughts were passing through his 
bram, the armourer loitered in lus pace, oran turning his eyes 
eastward, and eyemg the firmament, in which no slight shades 
of grey were begmnmg to flicker, to announce the approach of 
daivn, however distant, which, to the impatience or the stout 
armourer, seemed on that morning to abstain longer than usual 
from occupjung her eastern barbican. He was now passmg 
slowly under tne wall of St Anne’s Chapel (not failing to 
cross himself and say an uie, as he trode the consecrated 
ground), when a voice, which seemed to come from behmd 
one of the fl^g buttresses of the chapel, said, ‘He hngers 
that has need to run,’ 

‘WTio speaks]’ said the armourer, lookmg around bm, 
somewhat startled at on address so unexpected, both m its 
tone and tenor 

‘No matter who speaks,’ answered the same voice. ‘Do 
thou make great speed, or thou ivilt scarce make good speed. 
Bandy not words, but begona’ 

‘Saint or smner, angel or devil,’ said Henry, crossmg himself, 

‘ your advice touches me but too dearly to be neglected St. 
volentme be my speed ! ’ 

So saymg, he instantly changed his loitermg pace to one 
with wbch few people could have kept up, and m an instant 
was in Couvrefew Street He had not maiie three steps towards 
Simon Glover’s, which stood m the midst of the narrow street, 
when two men started from under the houses on difierent sides, 
and advanced as it were by concert, to mtercept his passage 
The imperfect hght only permitted bm to discern that they 
wore the Highland mantla 

‘Clear the way, oateran,’ said the armourer, m the deep 
stem voice wbch corresponded ivith the breadth of bs chest. 

They did not answer, at least mtelligibly , but he could see 
that they drew their swords, with the purpose of withstandmg 
him by violenca Conjectnnng some evd, but of what bnd he 
could not anticipate, Henry instantly determmed to make bs 
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way through, whatever odds, and defend his mistress, or at 
least die at hei feet He cast his cloak oyer his left arm as a 
buckler, and advanced rapidly and steadily to the two men. 
The nearest made a thiust at him, but Henry Smith, parrying 
the blow with his cloak, dashed his arm m the man’s lace, and 
tripping him at the same time, gave him a severe fall on the 
causeway , while almost at the same instant he struck a blow 
with his whinger at the fellow who was upon his nght hand, so 
severely applied, that he also lay prostrate by his associate 
Meanwhile, the armourer pushed forward in alarm, for which 
the circumstance of the street being guarded or defended by 
strangers who conducted themselves with such violence afforded 
sufficient reason. He heard a suppressed whisper and a bustle 
under the glover’s windows — those very windows from which 
he had expected to be haded by Cathanne as her Valentine 
He kept to the opposite side of the street, that he might 
reconnoitre their number and purpose But one of the party 
who were beneath the window, observing or hearing him, crossed 
the street also, and taking him doubtless for one of the sentinels, 
asked, m a whisper, ‘ "What noise was yonder, Kenneth 1 why 
gave you not the signal 1 ’ 

‘YiUam,’ said Henry, ‘you are discovered, and you shall 
die the death ’ 

As he spoke thus, he dealt the stranger a blow with his 
weapon, which' would probably have made his words good, had 
not the man, raismg ms arm, received on his hand the blow 
meant for his head The wound must have been a severe one, 
for he staggered and fell with a deep groan Without noticing 
him farther, Henry Smith sprung forward upon a party of men 
who seemed engaged m placmg a ladder against the lattice 
wmdow in the gable Henry did not stop either to count their 
numbers or to ascertain their purpose But, crying the alarm - 
word of the town, and giving the signal at which the burghers 
were wont to collect, he rushed on the night-walkers, one of 
whom was m the act of ascendmg the ladder The smith 
seized it by the rounds, threw it down on the pavement, and 
placmg his foot on the body of the man who had been mount- 
prevented him from regaining his feet His accomplices 
struck fiercely at Henry, to extricate then companion. But 
ffis mail-coat stood him m good stead, and he repaid then 
blows with interest, shoutmg aloud, ‘ Help — help, for bonny St 
Johnston * Bows and blades, brave citizens ! bows and blades ^ 
they break mto our houses under cloud of mght ’ 
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These ^ords, which resounded far through the streets, wero 
accompanied by as many fierce blows, dealt with good effect 
among those whom the armourer assailed. In the meantime, the 
inhabitants of the distnct began to awaken and appear on 
the street m them shirts, mth swords and targets, and some of 
them mth torches The assadants now endeavoured to make 
their escape, which all of them effected exceptmg the man who 
had been thrown down along with the ladder Hun the intrepid 
armourer had caught by the throat in the scuffle, and held as 
fast os the grwhound holds the hare. The other wounded men 
wero borne off by their comrades 

‘Here ore a sort of knaves breaking peace within burgh,’ 
said Henry to the neighbours who began to assemble , ‘ make 
after the rogues. They cannot all get off, for I have maimed 
some of them the blood wdl guide you to them.’ 

‘ Some Highland caterans,’ said the citizens , ‘ up and chase, 
neighbours ! ’ 

‘ Ay, chase — chase ! leave me to manage this fellow,’ con- 
tinued the armourer 

The assistants dispersed m different directions, their lights 
flashmg and their ones resoundmg through the whole adjacent 
distnct 

In the meantime the armourer’s captive entreated for free- 
dom, usmg both promises and threats to obtam it ‘ As thou 
art a gentleman,’ ho said, ‘let me go, and what is past shall 
be forgiven ’ 

‘ I am no gentleman,’ said Henry — ‘lam Hal of the I7ynd, 
a burgess of Perth , and I have done nothmg to need for- 
giveness ’ 

‘ Viliam, thou hast done thou knowest not what 1 But let 
me go, and I wdl fill thy bonnet with gold pieces ’ 

‘ I shall fill thy bonnet with a cloven head presently,’ said 
the armourer, ‘ unless thou stand stdl as a true prisoner ’ 

‘ What IS ^e matter, my son Harrv 1 ’ said Simon, who now 
appeared at the wmdow ‘I hear thy voice m another tone 
than I expected. What is aU this noise, and why are the 
neighbours gathenng to the af&ay 1 ’ 

‘There nave been a proper set of limmers about to scale 
your wmdows, &ther Simon , but I am like to prove godfii^er 
to one of them, whom I hold here, as fast as ever vice held uon ’ 

‘Hear me, Simon Glover,’ said the prisoner, ‘let mo but 
speak one word with you in private, and rescue me from the 
gnpe of this uon-fisted and leaden-pated clown, and I will show 
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thee that no harm was designed to thee or thme, and, more- 
over, tell thee what will much advantage thee ’ 

‘I should know that voice,' said Simon Rlover, who now 
came to the door with a dark lantern m his hand ‘ Son Smith, 
let this young man speak with me There is no danger in him, 

I promise you Stay hut an mstant where you are, and let no 
one enter the house, either to attack or defend I will be 
answerable that this galhard meant but some St Valentine’s 
3®st ’ 

So saying, the old man pulled in the prisoner and shut the 
door, leaving Henry a httle surprised at the unexpected hght 
m which his father-m-law had viewed the affray ‘ A jest ' ’ he 
said , ‘ it might have been a strange jest, if they had got mto 
the maiden’s sleeping-room ' And they would have done so, 
had it not been for the honest friendly voice from betwixt the 
buttresses, which, if it were not that of the blessed saint — 
though what am I that the holy person should speak to me 1 — 
could not sound in that place without her permission and assent, 
and for which I will promise her a wax candle at her shrme, as 
long as my whinger , and I would I had had my two-handed 
broadsword mstead, both for the sake of St Johnston and of 
the rogues, for of a certam those whmgers are pretty toys, 
but more fit for a boy’s hand than a man’s Oh, my old two- 
handed Trojan, hadst thou been m my hands, as thou hang’st 
presently at the tester of my bed, the legs of those rogues had 
not carried their bodies so clean off the field But there come 
lighted torches and drawn swords So ho — stand ' Are you 
for St Johnston ? If fiuends to the bonny burgh, you are 
well come ’ 

‘We have been but bootless hunters,’ said the townsmen. 
‘ We followed by the tracks of the blood into the Pommican 
burial-ground, and we started two fellows from amongst the 
tombs, supporting betwixt them a third, who had probably got 
some of your marks about him, Harry They got to the 
postern gate before we could overtake them, and rang the 
sanctuary beU , the gate opened, and in went they So they 
are safe in girth and sanctuary, and we may go to our cold beds 
and warm us ’ 

‘Ay,’ said one of the party, ‘the good Domimcans have 
always some devout brother of their convent sittmg up to open 
the gate of the sanctuary to any poor soul that is in trouble, 
and desires shelter in the church ’ 

* Yes, if the poor hunted soul can pay for it,’ said another ; 
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‘but, trulj, if bo be poor m puriao aa well aa in spirit, ho luuj 
stand on tho outside tdl the hounds coino up uith liiiu ’ 

A third, who had been ^loniig for a fow uniiutca upon tho 
ground b> athantago of his torch, now looked upwards and 
spoke, lie was a bnsk, fonvard, rather coqiulcnt littlo man, 
called Oh\or Proudfutc, rcaaonably wealthy, and a leading man 
in his craft, which was that of bonnet-uiakcrs , he, therefore, 
spoke as one in authority ‘ Canst tell us, jolly smitli ’ — • for 
they recognised each otlicr by the lights winch were brought 
into the streets — ‘ whatiiianuer of fellows thoj were who raised 
up tins fray within burgh 1 ’ 

‘The two that 1 first saw,’ imswcred tho armourer, ‘seemed 
to me, os well as I could obscne them, to have Highland plaids 
about them.’ 

‘ Like enough — hko enough,’ oicsworcd another citizen, 
sliaking his head ‘ It ’s a shame tho breaches in our walls are 
not rcpoinxl, and that these landlouping Higldand scoundrels 
are left at liberty to take honest men and women out of their 
beds any night that is dark enough ’ 

‘ But look here, neighbours,’ said Oliver Proud/ute, shoinng 
a bloody hand which ho had picked up from the ground , 
‘ when aid such a hand os this tie a Higulandman’s brogues 1 
It 13 largo, indeed and bony, but ns fine as a lad/s, rvith a nug 
that sparkles like a gleaming candle. Simon Glover has made 
gloves for this hand Mforo now, if I am not much mistaken, for 
no works for all the courtiers ’ The spectators here began to 
gazo on the bloody token with vanous comments. 

‘If that IS the case,’ said one, ‘Harry Smith had best show 
a clean pair of heels for it, sinco tho justiciar will scarce think 
tho protecting a burgess’s house an excuse for cuttmg off a 
gentleman’s hand Thcro bo hard laws against mutilation ’ 

‘ Fie upon you, that you will say so, Michael Wabster,’ 
aaswered tho bonnet-maker , ‘ are we not representatives and 
successors of the stout old Homans, who built Terth as like to 
their own city as they could 1 zVnd have we not charters from 
all our noble lungs and progemtors, as bomg their lovmg hego- 
men? And would you have us now yield up our nghts, 
privileges, and immunihes, our outfang and infang, our hand- 
nabend, our bock-bearaud and our blood suits, and amercia- 
ments, escheats, and commodities, and suffer an honest burgess’s 
house to be assaulted -without seeking for redress f No, brave 
citizens, craftsmen, and burgesses, the 'I'ay shall flow back to 
Dunkeld before we submit to such mjusticel’ 
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‘ And how can we help it 1 ’ said a grave old man, who stood 
leaning on a two-handed sword. ‘TVhat would you have 
us do?’ 

‘Marry, Bailie Craigdallie, I wonder that you, of ail men, 
ask the q^uestion I would have you pass hke true men from 
this very place to the King’s Grace’s presence, raise him from 
his royal rest, and presentmg to him the piteous case of our 
being called forth from our beds at this season, with little 
better covering than these shirts, I would show him this bloody 
token, and know from his Grace’s oim royal bps whether it is 
just and honest that his loving heges should be thus treated by 
the knights and nobles of his dehoshed court And this I call 
pushing our cause warmly ’ 

‘Warmly, sayst thou?’ rephed the old burgess, ‘why, so 
warmly, that we shall all die of cold, man, before the porter 
turn a key to let us into the royal presence Come, friends, 
the night is bitter, we have kept our watch and ward hke men, 
and our joUy smith hath given a warning to those that would 
wrong us, wmch shall be worth twenty proclamations of the 
King. To-morrow is a new day, we wdl consult on this 
matter on this self-same spot, and consider what measmres 
should be taken for discovery and pursuit of the villains 
And therefore let us dismiss before the heart’s-blood freeze 


m our vems 


ever 


‘Bravo — bravo, neighbour CraigdaUie 1 St Johnston for 

Ar t ’ 


Ohver Proudfute would still have spoken , for he was one of 
those pitiless orators who think that meir eloquence can over- 
come aU inconveniences in time, place, and circumstances 
But no one would hsten, and the citizens dispersed to their 
own houses by the light of the dawn, which began now to 
streak the horizon 

They vere scarce gone ere the door of the glover’s house 
opened, and semng the smith by the hand, the old man pulled 
him m 


‘Where is the prisoner 1 ’ demanded the armourer. 

‘ He is gone — escaped — fled — what do I know of him ? ’ said 
the glover. ‘ He got out at the back door, and so through the 
little garden Think not of him, but come and see the valen- 
tine nhose honour and life you have saved this morning ’ 

‘Let me but sheathe my weapon,’ said the smith, ‘let me 
hut wash my hands ’ 

‘There is not an instant to lose, she is np and almost 
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dressed. Como on, man. She shall see thee mth thy good 
weapon in thy hand, and with villain’s blood on thy lingers, 
that she may know what is the value of a true man’s service. 
She has stopped my mouth over long \nth her prudenes and 
her scruples. I will have her know what a brave man’s love is 
worth, and a bold burgess’s to boot’ 



CHAPTER V 


Up ’ lady fair, and braid thy hair, 

And loose thee in the breezy air, 

Op • quit thy bower, late wears the hour, 

Long have the rooks caw’d round the tower 

JOANXA Baillie. 

S TAHTLED irom her repose by the noise of the affray, the 
Fair Maid of Perth had hstened in breathless terror to the 
sounds of violence and outcry which arose from the street 
She had sunk on her Imees to pray for assistance, and when she 
distinguished the voices of neighbours and friends collected 
for her protection, she remained m the same posture to return 
thanks She was still kneeling when her father almost thrust 
her champion, Henry Smith, into her apartment ; the bashful 
lover hanging back at first, as if afraid to give offence, and, on 
observing her posture, from respect to her devotion, 

‘Father,’ said the armourer, ‘she prays; I dare no more 
speak to her than to a bishop when he says mass ’ 

‘Now, go thy ways, for a right valiant and courageous 
blockhead,’ said her father , and then speaking to his daughter, 
he added, ‘ Heaven is best thanked, my daughter, by gratitude 
shown to our fellow-creatures. Here comes the instrument by 
whom God has rescued thee from death, or perhaps from dis- 
honour worse than death. Receive him, Catharine, as thy true 
Valentme, and him whom I desire to see my affectionate son. 

‘Not thus — father,’ rephed Catharine ‘I can see — can 
speak to no one now I am not ungrateful — perhaps I am too 
thankful to the instrument of our safety , but let me thank 
the guardian saint who sent me this timely relief, and give me 
but a moment to don my kirtle.’ 

‘ Nay, God-a-mercy, wench, it were hard to deny thee time to 
busk thy body-clothes, since the request is the only words hke 
a woman that thou hast uttered for these ten days. Truly, 
son Harry, I would my daughter wuuld put off being entirely 
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a saint till the tune cornea for her being canonised for St 
Catherine the Second,’ 

‘Nay, lest not father, for I will swear she has at least one 
sincere adorer already, who hath devoted himself to her pleasure, 
so far as sinful man may Fare thee well, then, for the moment 
fair maiden,’ he concluded, raising his voice, ‘ and Heaven send 
thee dreams as peaceful as thy waking thoughts I go to 
watch thy slumbers, and woo with him that snaU mtruuo on 
them ' ’ 

‘ Nay, good and brave Henry, whose warm heart is at such 
varmnce with thy reckless hand, thrust thyself into no farther 
quarrels to night , but take the kmdest thajiks, and with these, 
try to assume the peaceful thoughts which you assign to me. 
To morrow wo wiU meet, that 1 may assure you of my gratituda 
Farewell' 

‘ And farewell, lady and hght of my heart ! ’ said the 
armourer, and, descending the stair which led to Cathanne’s 
apartment, was about to sally forth mto the street, when the 
glover caught him by the arm 

'I shall like the ruflle of to night,’ said he, 'better than I 
ever thought to do the clashmg of steel, if it bnnra my daughter 
to her senses, Harry, aud t^hes her what thou art worth 
By St. Mocgnder ! ‘ 1 even love these roysterers, and am sorry 
for that poor lover who wiU never wear left-handed chevron 
again. Ay ! he has lost that which he wiU miss all the days 
of his life, especially when ho goes to pull on his gloves , ay, 
he wiU pay but half a fee to my craft m future. Nay, not a 
step from this house to-night,’ be contmued. ‘ Thou dost not 
leave us, I promise thee, my son.’ 

‘ I do not mean it. lint I inll, with your permission, watch 
m the street The attack may be renewed.’ 

‘ And if it bu’ said Sunon, ‘ thou wdt have better access to 
drive them back, havmg the vantage of the house. It is the 
way of fightmg which suits us burghers best — that of resisting 
from behmd stone walls. Our duty of watch and ward teaches 
us that tnok , besides, enough are awake and astir to ensure 
us peace and quiet tiU mommg So come m this way ’ 

So saymg, he drew Henry, nothing loth, into the same apart- 
ment where they had suppecl and where the old woman, who 
was on foot, disturbed as others had been by the nocturnal 
affiny, soon roused up the fire. 

‘ A place called vulgarly EccIeBmagirdle (Bcclala Ifaogirdt) not far 
from Pertli, atlll preserves the memory of this old Gaelic saint from utter 
Lethe. 
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‘And novr, my doughty son/ ^aid the glover, \vbat hquor 

-mlt thou pledge thy father inF ,.11 

Henry Smith had suffered himself to sink mechanically upon 
a seat of old black oak, and now gazed on the fire, that ila-=nea 
back a ruddy bght over his manly feature.. He ^auttered to 
himself half audibly — ‘ Good Henry — hnna Henry Ah haa 

she but said, dmr Henry ’ ’ , 

‘Wh&t liquors be the.e?' said the old glover, laugnmg 
‘ My cellar holds none such , but if sack, or Pthenish, or vme 01 
Gascony can serve, why, say the word and the ffagon loams, 

that is alL’ ^ 

‘The kindest thanks/ said the armourer, stdl musing, tnat s 
more than she ever said to me before — the kindest thanks 
what may not that stretch to F . , i 

‘It shah stretch like kid’s leather, man,’ said the 
‘if thou wilt but be ruled, and say what thou wilt take lor thy 


morning’s draught’ 

‘Whatever thou wilt, lather,’ answered the armourer, (^e- 
lessly, and relapsed into the analysis of Catharine’s speech to 
him. ‘ She spoke of my warm heart , but she also spoke 01 
my reckless hand What earthly thing can I do to get nd 01 
this fighting Hncyl Certainly I were best strike my nght 
hand off, and nail it to the door of a church, that it may never 

do me dkeredit more ’ > • i L' 

‘You have chopped off hands enough for one night,’ said his 
faend, setting a flagon of wine on the table ‘ Why dost thon 
vex thyself man She would love thee twice as well did she 
not see how thou doatest upon her But it becomes senoi^ 
now. I am not to have the risk of my booth being broken and 
my house plundered by the hell-raking followers of the nobles, 
because she is called the Fair Maid of Perth, an ’t please ye. 
Ho, she shall know I am her father, and will have that obedieime 
to which law and gospel give me right. I will have her thy 
wife, Henry, my heart of gold — thy wife, my man of mettle, and 
that before many weeks are over. Come — come, here is to thy 
merry bridal, jolly smith.’ , 

The father quaffed a large cup, and filled it to his adopted 
son, who raised it slowly to his head , then, ere it had reached 
his lips, replaced it suddenly on the table and shook his head. 

‘ Hay, if thou wilt not pledge me to such a health, I know 
no one who will,’ said Simon. ‘ What eanst thou mean, thou 
foolish lad 1 Here has a chance happened, which in a manimr 
places her in thy power, since from one end of the city to the 
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otlier all ^\ould cry Co on lier if bho should saj theo nay 
Hero am I, her father, not oidy consenting to tho cutting out 
of tho match, but willing to seo you two as clooely united 
together u^ over needle stitched buckskin. And with all this 
on thy side — fortune, father, and all — thou lookest like a dis 
tracted lover in a ballad, more like to pitch thyself into tho 
Tay tlian to woo a lass that may bo had for tho asking, if you 
can but choose tho luckj’ minute.' 

‘Ay, but that luck} minute, father! I question much if 
Catlmnuo over has such a moment to glanco on earth and its 
inhabitants as might lead her to listen to a coarso ignorant 
borrel man like mo I cannot toll how it is, father , elsewhere 
I can hold up mv head like another man, but wnth your saintly 
daughter I lose heart and courage, and 1 caunot help thinking 
that it would bo wellnigh robbing a holy shnne if 1 could 
succeed in surjinsing her airections Her thoughts are too 
much fitted for Heaven to bo wasted on such a one as I am ’ 
‘E'en as you like, Hcnr},’ answered tlio glover ‘My 
daughter is not courting }ou any more than lam — a fair offer 
18 no cause of feud, only if } 0 u think that I will give m to her ^ 
foolish notions of a convent, take it with you that I will never 
listen to them. I love and honour tho church,’ he said, crossing 
himself ‘I pay her rights duly and cheerfully — tithes and 
alms, wine and wax, I pay them as justly, I say, as any man 
in Perth of my means doth — but 1 cannot afford the church 
my only and single ewe lamb tliat I have in the world. Her 
mother was dear to mo on earth, and is now an angel in Heaven 
Catharmo is all I have to remind me of her I have lost , and if 
she goes to tho cloister, it shall be when these old eyes are 
closed for over, and not sooner But ns for you, fiaend Gow, I 
pray you wnU act according to your own best liking I want to 
force no wife on you, I promise you ’ 

‘ Nay, now, you beat the uou twice over,’ said Henry ‘ It is 
thus we always end, father, by your being testy with me for not 
doing that thing in the world which would make me happiest, 
were! to have it in my power Why, father, I would the keenest 
dirk I ever forged were sticking in my heart at this moment if 
there is one single particle in it that is not more your daughter’s 
property than my own. But what can I do 1 I cannot think 
less of her, or more of myself, than we both deserve , and what 
seems to yon so easy and certain is to me as difficult as it 
would be to work a steel hauberk out of hards of flax But 
here is to you, father,’ he added, in a more cheerful tone , ‘ and 
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here is to my fair saint and Valentine, as I hope your Catharine 
will he mme for the season. And let me not keep your old 
head longer from the piUow, but make interest with your 
feather-bed till daybreak , and then you must be my guide to 
yom daughter’s chamber-door, and my apology for entering it, 
to bid her good-morrow, for the brightest that the sun will 
awaken m the city or for miles round it.’ 

‘ No bad advice, my son,’ said the honest glover ‘ But you, 
what will you do ? Will you he down beside me, or take a part 
of Conachar’s bed 1 ’ 


‘Neither,’ answered Harry Gow , ‘I should but prevent 
your rest, and for me this easy-chair is worth a down bed, and 
I will sleep like a sentmel, with my graith about me ’ As he 
spoke, he laid his hand on his sword. 

‘ Nay, Heaven send us no more need of weapons Good- 
night, or rather good-morrow, tiU day-peep , and the first who 
wakes calls up the other ’ 

Thus parted the two burghers The glover retired to his 
bed, and, it is to be supposed, to rest The lover was not so 
fortunate His bodily frame easily bore the fatigue which he 
had encountered m the course of the mght, but his mind was 
of a diferent and more dehcate mould In one pomt of view, 
he was but the stout burgher of his period, proud ahke of his 
art m making weapons and wieldmg them when made , his 
proies^onal jealousy, personal strength, and skill m the use of 
arms brought him mto many quarrels, which had made him 
generally feared, and m some instances dishked But with 
these qualities were muted the simple good-nature of a child, 
and at the same tme an imagmative and enthusiastic temper, 
which seemed httle to correspond with his labours at the forge 
or his combats m the field Perhaps a httle of the hare-bramed 
and aident feehng which he had picked out of old baUads, or 
m he metrical romances, which were his sole source of 
imomation or knowledge, may have been the means of pnck- 
^ him on to some of his achievements, which had often a rude 
X T f^ 6 m , at least, it was certam that his love 

ViQnr. X? ^^tharme had in it a delicacy such as might have 
the squire of low degree, who was honoured, if song 

Kiiig of Hungary’s 

nvnlfQ 1^^ i? xi^ senfements towards her were certainly as 
mjuin fixed upon an actual angel, which 

+>1.1 f i Simon, and others who watched his conduct, think 
tnat his passion was too high and devotional to be successful 
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with maideE of mortal mould. They were mistaken, however 
Catharme, coy and reserved as she was, had a heart which could 
feel and understand the nature and depth of the armourer’s 

K ion, and whether she was able to repay it or not, she 
as much secret pnde m the attachment of the redoubted 
Henry Qow as a lady of romance may be supposed to have m 
the company of a tame hou, who follows to provide for and 
defend her It was with sentiments of the most smcere grati- 
tude that she recollected, as she awoke at dawn, the services of 
Henry dunng the course of the eventful mght, and the first 
thought which she dwelt upon was the means of m akin g him 
understand her feehnga 

Atismg hastily finm bed, and half blushmg at her own 
purpose — ‘ I have been cold to him, and perhaps unjust , I ivdl 
not be un^teful,’ she said to herself, ‘ though I cannot yield 
to his suit I will not wait tdl my father compels me to 
receive him as my Valentme for the year I will seek him out, 
and choose him myself I have thought other mis bold when 
they did somethmg hke this , but I shall thus hest please my 
father, and but diMhaige the ntes due to good St Valentme 
by lowing my gratitude to this brave man.’ 

Hastily shppmg on her dress, which, nevertheless, was left 
a ^ood deal more disordered than usual, she tripped down- 
stairs and opened the door of the chamber, m which, as she 
had guessed, her lover had passed the hours after the fiay 
Catharme paused at the door, and became half aliaid of execut- 
mg her purpose, which not only permitted but enjoined the 
Valentmes of the year to begin their connexion with a kiss of 
affection. It was looked upon as a peculiarly propitious omen 
if the one party could find the other asleep, and awaken him or 
her by performance of this mterestmg ceremony 

Never was a feirer opportumty offered for commencing this 
mystic tie than that which now presented itself to Catharme 
After many and various thoughts, sleep had at length overcome 
the stout armourer m the oharr m which he had deposited him- 
self His features, m repose, had a more firm and manly cast 
than Catharme had thought, who, havmg generally seen them 
fluctuatmg between shame&cedness and apprehension of her 
displeasure, had been used to connect with them some idea of 
unbeodity 

‘ He looks veiy stern,’ she said , ‘ if he should be angry 1 
And then when he awakds — we are alone — if I should call 
Dorothy — if I should wake my father 1 But no ' it is a thing of 
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custom, and done in all maidenly and histeily luvo uml liouour 
I "Will not suppose that Heniy can lubconstiuc it, and i ''nl 
not let a childish bashlulness put my ingratitude to sleep ’ , 

So saying, she tripped along the ilooi ot the apartment wTtU 
a light, though hesitating, stop, and a cheek cnnisoned at her 
oivn purpose , and gliding to the chan ot the sleeper, dropped 
a Mss upon his lips as light as li* a lOaO-leuf hiUl fallen on them- 
The slumbers must have been shght which such a touch could 
dispel, and the dieams ot the sleepei must needs have been 
connected with the cause of the iuteriuption, since Henry, 
instantly starting up, caught the inanlen in his arms, and 
attempted to return in ecstasy the salute which had broken 
his repose But Cathaime struggled in hio embrace, and ^ 
her eliorts imphed alarmed modesty rather than maidenly 
coyness, her bashful lover suffered her to escape a grasp 
from which twenty times her strength could not have extri- 
cated her 

‘Nay, be not angry, good Henry,’ said Catharine, m the 
kindest tone, to her surprised lover ‘ I have paid my vows to 
St Valentme, to show how I value the mate which he has sent 
me for the year Let hut my father be present, and I will not 
dare to refuse thee the revenge you may claim for a broken 
sleep ’ 

‘ Let not that be a hmderance,’ said the old glover, rushmg 
m ecstasy mto the room , ‘ to her, smith — to hei strike whde 
the iron is hot, and teach hei what it is not to let sleepmg dogs 
he still ’ 

Thus encouraged, Henry, though perhaps with less alarming 
vivacity, again seized the blushing maiden in his arms, who 
submitted with a toleiable grace to receive repayment of her 
salute, a dozen times repeated, and with an energy very different 
from that which had provoked such severe retahation At 
length she agam extricated herself from her lover’s arms, and, 
as if frightened and repenting what she had done, threw herself 
mto a seat, and covered her face with her hands 

‘Cheer up, thou silly girl,’ said her father, ‘and be not 
ashamed that thou hast made the two happiest men m Perth, 
smce thy old father is one of them Never was kiss so well 
bestowed, and meet it is that it should be suitably returned. 
Look up, my darhng ! look up, and let me see thee give but 
one smile By my honest word, the sun that now rises over 
our fair city shows no sight that cad give me greater pleasure 
What,’ he contmued, m a jocose tone, ‘thou thoughtst thou 
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hadst Jamie Keddie’s nng/ and couldst walk invisible 1 bat 
not so, my fairy of the dawnmg Just as I was about to nse, 

I heard thy chamber door open, and watched thee downstairs, 
not to protect thee against this sleepy-headed Henry, but to 
see with my own delighted eyes my beloved girl do that which 
her father most wish^ Come, put down these foohsh hands, 
and though thou blusheat a little, it will only the better OTace 
St Valentine’s mom, when blushes best become a maiden’s 
cheek.’ 

As Simon Glover spoke, he pulled away, with gentle violence, ■ 
the hands which hid his daughter’s face She blushed deeply 
mdeed, but there was more than maiden’s shame m her fime, 
and her eyes were fast filling with tears 

‘ What 1 weepmg, love 1 ’ contmued her father , ‘ nay — nav, 
this IS more than need. Henry, help me to comfort this httle 
fooL’ 

Cathanne made an effort to collect herself and to smile, but 
the smde was of a melancholy and serious cast 

‘ I only meant to say, father,’ said the Fair Maid of Perth, 
with contmued exertion, ‘ that m choosmg Henry Gow for my 
Valentme, and rendermg to hun the rights and greetmg of the 
monung, accordmg to wonted custom, I meant but to snow my 
gratitude to him for his manly and faithful service, and my 
obedience to you. But do not lead bpn to think — and, oh, 
dearest father, do not yourself entertain an idea — that I meant 
more than what the promise to be his faithful and affectionate 
Valentme through the year requires of me.’ 

‘ Ay — ay — ay — ay, we understand it all, ’ said Simon, m the 
soothmg tone which nurses apply to children. ‘ We understand 
what the meanmg is , enough for once — enough for once. Thou 
ahalt not be fiightened or hurried. Lovmg, true, and faithful 
Valentmes are ye, and the rest as Heaven and opportunity 
shall permit, dome, pnthee, have done wring not thy tmy 
hands, nor fear farther persecution now Thou hast done 
bravely, excellently And now, away to Dorothy, and call up 
the old sluggard , we must have a substantial breakfast, after 
a mght of confusion and a mommg of joy, and thy hand will 
be needed to prepare for us some of these dehcate cakes which 
no one can m^e but tbyself , and weft, hast thou a right to the 
secret, seemg wbo taught it thee Ah 1 health to the soul of 
thy dearest mother,’ he added, with a sigh , ‘ how blythe would 
she have been to see this happy St Valentme’s morning ' ’ 

‘ Seo Note 18 ' 
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Catharine took the oppoitunity of esca])c uhich was thus 
given her, and glided from the loom. 'I'o Henry it seemed as 
if the sun had disappeaied fiom the Inuven at imd*(lay, ami 
left the world in sudden ohbcuiity l^veii the high-si\eliea 
hopes with which tlie late incident had hlled him began to 
quail, as he reflected upon her altered demeanour — ’the tears lu 
her eyes, the obvious feai which occupied her fixtures, and 
the pains she had taken to show, as plainly as delicacy would 
peimit, that the advances which she had made to him were 
limited to the character with which the rites of the day had 
invested him Her father looked on hia fallen countenance 
with something like surprise and displeasuie 
{irfi ‘ In the name of good St John, what has befallen you, that 
makes you look as grave as an owl, when a lad of your spmt, 
having really such a fancy for this poor girl as you pretend, 
ought to he as lively as a lark P 

‘ Alas, father ' ’ leplied the crestfallen lover, ‘ there is that 
written on her brow which says she loves me well enough to he 
my Yalentme, especially since you wish it, but not well enough 
to be my wife ’ , 

‘ Now, a plague on thee for a cold, down-hearted goosecap, 
answered the &ther ‘ I can read a woman’s brow as well, and 
better, than thou, and I can see no such matter on her^ 
What, the foul fiend, man ' there thou wast lying like a lord 
in thy elbow-chair, as sound asleep as a judge, when, hadst 
thou been a lover of any spirit, thou wouldst have been watch- 
ing the east for the first ray of the sum But there thou lay^t, 
snormg I wairant, thinking nought about hei, or anjdihing 
else , and the poor girl rises at peep of day, lest any one else 
should pick up her most precious and vigilant Valentine, and 
wakes thee with a grace i^ch — so help me, St Macgnder ' — 
would have put life m an anvd , and thou awakest to none, and 
pme, and moan, as if she had drawn a hot iron across thy bps ' 
I would to St John she had sent old IDorothy on the errand, 
and bound thee for thy Valentme service to that bundle of 
dry hones, with never a tooth in her head She were fittest 
Valentme in Peith foi so craven a wooer' 

‘As to craven, father,’ answered the smith, ‘there are twenty 
good cocks, whose combs I have plucked, can tell thee if I am 
craven or no And Heaven knows that I would give my good 
land, held by burgess’ tenure, with smithy, bellows, tongs, 
anvil, and all, providmg it would make your view of the matter 
the true one But it is not of her coyness or her blushes that 
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I s^k , it IS of the paleness which so soon followed the red, 
and chased it from her cheeks, and it is of the tears which 
succeeded. It was like the Aprd shower stealing upon and 
obscuring the feirest daivning that ever beamed over the Tay ’ 
‘ Tutti taitti,’ rephed the glover , ‘ neither Rome nor Pei^ 
were built m a day Thon hast fished salmou a thousand 
tunes, and mightst have taken a lesson 'When the fish has 
taken the fly, to pull a hard strain on the hue would snap the 
tackle to pieces, were it made of wira Ease vour hand, man, 
and let him rise , take leisure, and m half an hour thou layest 
him on the bank There is a begmnmg as fair as you could 
wish, unless you expect the poor wench to come to thy bedside 
as she did to thy chair , and that is not the fiishion of modest 
maidens. But observe me , after we have had our breakfast, 
I will take care thou hast an opportunity to speak thy mind , 
only beware thou bo neither too backward nor press her too 
hard. Give her hue enoughj but do not slack too &st, and 
my life for yours upon the issue ’ 

‘Do what I can, mther,’ answered Henry, ‘yon wdl always 
lay the blame on me — either that I mve too much head or that 
I strain the tackle. I would give the best habergeon I ever 
wrought, that the difllculty in truth rested with ma for there 
were then the better chance of its bemg removed. I own, 
however, I am but an ass m the tnck of brmgmg about such 
discourse as is to the purpose for the occasion,’ 

‘ Come mto the booth with me, my son, and I wdl furnish 
thee with a fittmg theme Thou Imowest the maiden who 
ventures to kiss a sleepmg man wins of him a mir of gloves 
Come to my booth , thou shaJt have a pair of d^cate kid-slan 
that wdl exactly suit her hand and arm I was thinking of her 
poor mother when I shaped them,’ added honest Sunon, with a 
sigh , ‘ and except Cathanne, I know not the woman m Scot- 
hmd whom they would fit, though I have measured most of 
the high beauties of the court. Come with me, I say, and 
thou shalt be provided with a theme to wag thy tongue upon, 
providing thou hast courage and caution to stand by thee m 
thy woomg’ 



CHAPTER VI 


ITever to man shall Cathanne give her hand. 

Taming of tlie Shrew 

T he breakfast tvas served, and tbe tbin soft cakes, made 
of flour and honey according to the family receipt, were 
not only commended with all the partiality of a father 
and a lover, hut done hberal justice to in the mode wHch is 
best proof of cake as well as puddmg They talked, jested, 
and laughed Catharme, too, had recovered her equanimity 
where the dames and damsels of the penod were apt to lose 
theirs — m the kitchen, namely, and m the supenntendence of 
household affairs, m which she was an adept I question much 
if the perusal of Seneca for as long a period would have had 
equal effect in composmg her mmd. 

Old Dorothy sat down at the board-end, as was the home- 
spun fashion of the period, and so much were the two men 
amused with their own Oonversation, and Catharme occupied 
either m attendmg to them or with her own reflections, that 
the old woman was the first who observed the absence of the 
boy Conachar. 

‘ It IS true,’ said the master glover , ‘ go call him, the idle 
Highland loon. He was not seen last night durmg the fray 
neither, at least I saw him not Did any of you observe him 1 * 
The reply was negative , and Henryks observation followed — 
‘ There are times when Highlanders can couch like their own 
deer — ay, and run from danger too as fast I have seen them 
do so myself, for the matter of that ’ 

‘ And there are times,’ rephed Simon, ‘ when Kmg Arthur 
and his Round Table could not make stand against them I 
wish, Henry, you would speak more reverently of the High- 
landers They are often in Perth, both alone and m numbers, 
^d you ought to keep peace with them so long as they will 
keep peace with you.’ 
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An answer of defiance rose to Henry’s lips, but he prudently 
suppressed it. ‘ Why, thou knowest, father,’ he said, smihng, 
‘ that we handicrafts best love the folks we hve by , now, my 
craft provides for valiant and noble knights, gentle squires and 
pa^es, stout men at-arms, and others that wear the weapons 
which we makei It is natural I should like the Ruthvens, 
the Lmdsays, the Omlvys, the Ohphants, and so many others 
of our brave and n^le neighbours, who are sheathed m steel 
of my main Ti g, hke so many paladins, better than those naked, 
snatching monntameers, who are ever domg us wrong, especi- 
ally since no five of each clan have a rusty shirt of mail as old 
as their hrattach , and that is but the work of the clumsy clan 
smith after aU, who is no member of our honourable mystery, 
but smmly works at the anvil, where his father wrought before 
him- I say, such people can have no favour m the ayes of an 
honest craftsman ’ 

‘Well — well,’ answered Simon , ‘ I pnthee let the matter rest 
even now, for here comes the loitermg boy, and, though it is a 
holyday mom, I want no more bloody puddmgs ’ 

The youth entered accordingly His face was pale, his eyes 
red, and there was an air of discomposure about ms whole per- 
son He sat down at the lower end of the table, opposite to 
Dorothy, and crossed hunself, as if prepanng for bis mormng’s 
meal As he did not help himself to any food, Cathanne offered 
him a platter contauung some of the cakes which had met with 
such general approbation At first he rejected her offered kmd- 
ness rathe’r sullenly , but on her repeatmg the offer with a smde 
of good-wiU, he took a cake m his hand, broke it, and was about 
to eat a morsel, when the effort to swallow seemed almost too 
much for him , and though he succeeded, he did not repeat it 

‘ You have a bad appetite for St Valentme’s monung, Con- 
achar,’ said his good-humoured master, ‘and yet I think you 
must have slept soundly the night before, smco I conclude you 
were not disturbed by the noise of the scufile. Why, I thought 
a lively glune amie would have been at bis master’s side, dirk 
in hand, at the first sound of danger which arose withm a mde 
of us ’ 

‘I heard but an mdistmot noise,’ said the youth, his fiice 
glowmg suddenly like a heated coal, ‘which I took for the shout 
of some merry revellers , and you are wont to bid mo never 
open door or wmdow, or alarm the house, on the score of such 
foUy’ 

‘Well — well,’ said Sunon, ‘I thought a Highlander would 
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have known better the difference betwixt the clash of swords 
and the twanging on harps, the wild war-cry and the merry 
hunt’s up But let it pass, boy , I am glad thou art losing thy 
q^uarrelsome fashions Eat thy brealdast, any way, as I have 
mat to employ thee which re(j[uires haste ’ 

‘I have breakfasted already, and am in haste myself I 
for the hills. Have you any message to my father? 

‘ None,’ rephed the glover, in some surprise , ‘ but art thou 
beside thyself, boy ? oi what a vengeance takes thee from the 
city, like the wing of the whirlwmd ? ’ , 

‘ My wammg has been sudden,’ said Conachar, speaking wth 
difhculty, but whether ansmg from the hesitation moidei^ 
to the use of a foreign language, or whether from some other 
cause, could not easily be distinguished ‘ There is to be a 

meetmg — a great huntmg ’ Here he stopped. ^ 

‘ And when are you to return from this blessed huntmg ? 
said his mastei , ‘ that is, if I may make so bold as to ask ’ 

‘I cannot exactly answer,’ rephed the apprentice ‘Perhaps 
never, if such be my father’s pleasure,’ contmued Conachar, 
with assumed mdifference ,, 

‘ I thought,’ said Simon Glover, rather senously, ‘ that aU 
this was to be laid aside, when at earnest intercession I took 
you under my roof I thought that when I undertook, bemg 
very loth to do so, to teach you an honest trade, we were to 
hear no more of huntmg, or hostmg, or clan-gathermgs, or any 
matters of the land ? ’ 

‘ I was not consulted when I was sent hither,’ said the lad, 
haughtily ‘ I cannot tell what the terms were ’ 

‘But I can tell you, sir Conachar,’ said the glover, angrily, 
‘ that there is no :^hion of honesty m bmdmg yourself to an 
honest craftsman, and spoihng more hides than your own is 
worth , and now, when you are of age to be of some service, m 
taking up the disposal of your time at your pleasure, as if it 
were your own property, not your master’s ’ 

‘ Beckon with my JEather about that,’ answered Conachar , ‘he 
will pay you gallantly — a French mutton foi every hide I have 
spoiled, and a fat cow or bullock for each day I have been absent.’ 

‘Close with him, fnend Glovei — close with him,’ said the 
armourer, duly ‘ Thou wilt be paid gallantly at least, if not 
honestly Methmks I would like to know how many purses 
have been emptied to fill the goat-skm sporran ^ that is to he 
so free to you of its gold, and whose pastures the bullocks have 
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been calved m that are to be sent down to you from the 
Grampian passes.’ 

‘ You remind me, friend,’ said the Highland youth, turning 
haughtdy towards the smith, ‘ that I have also a reokoning to 
hold with you.’ 

‘ Keep at arm’s length, then,’ said Henry, extending his 
brawny arm ‘I will have no more close hup — no more 
hodkm work, like last mght. I care httle for a wasp’s sting, 
yet I will not allow the insect to come near me if I have 
warnmg ’ 

Conachar smded contemptuously ‘ I meant thee no harm,’ 
he said. ‘ My father’s son did thee hut too much honour to 
spill such churl’s blood. I wdl pay you for it by the drop, that 
it may be dned up, and no longer sod my fingers.’ 

‘ Peace, thou braggmg ape 1 ’ said the smith ‘ the blood of 
a true man cannot be valued in gold. The only aviation 
would be that thou shouldst come a mde mto the Low Country 
with two of the strongest goUoglassea of thy clan , and whde 
I dealt with them, I would leave thee to the correction of my 
apprentice, httle Jankm ’ 

Here Catharme interposed. ‘Peace,’ she said, ‘my trusty 
Valentme, whom I have a nght to command , and peace yon, 
Conachar, who ought to obey me as your master’s daughter 
It 18 ill done to awaken agam on the morrow the evd which has 
been laid to sleep at mght.’ 

‘ Farewell, then, master,’ said Conachar, after another look 
of scorn at the smith, which he only answered with a laugh 
— ‘ forewed 1 and I thank you for your loudness, which has been 
more than I deserved. If I have at tunes seemed less than 
thankful, it was the fault of circumstances, and not of my wiU. 

Catharme ’ He cast upon the maiden a look of strong 

emotion, m which various feeimp were blended. He hesitated, 
as if to say somethmg, and at length turned away with the 
single word ‘ fiirewelL’ Five mmutes afterwards, with Highland 
buskms on his feat and a small bundle m his hand, he passed 
through the north pte of Perth, and directed his course to the 
Highlanda 

‘There goes enough of beg^ry and of pnde for a whole 
Highland clan,’ said Henry ‘He talks as familiarly of gold 
pieces as I would of sdver penmes, and yet I wdl be sworn 
that the thumb of his mother’s worsted glove might hold the 
treasure of the whole clan.’ 

‘ lake enough,’ said the glover, laughmg at the idea , ‘ hia 
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mother was a large-boned woman, especially in the lingers and 
wnst ^ 

‘And as for cattle,' continued Henry, ‘I reckon his father 
and brothers steal sheep by one at a time ’ 

‘ The less we say of them the better,’ said the glover, becom- 
ing again grave ‘Brothers he hath none, hia father ia a 
powerful man — hath long hands — reaches as far as he can, and 
hears farther than it is necessary to talk of him.’ 

‘And yet he hath bound his only son apprentice to a glover 
m Perth?’ said Henry ‘Why, I should have thought the 
gentle craft, as it is called, of St Cnspm i\ould have suited 
him best , and tl^l^ if the son of some great Mac or 0 w^ to 
become an artisan, it could only be in the craft where princes 
set him the example ’ 

This remark, though iromeal, seemed to awaken our ftiend 
Simon’s sense of professional dignity, which was a prevailing 
feehng that marked the manners of the artisans of the time. 

‘You err, son Henry,’ he replied, with much gravity ‘the 
glovers^ are the more honourable craft of the two, in regard 
they provide for the accommodation of the hands, whereas the 
shoemakers and cordwainers do but work for the feet’ 

‘Both equally necessary members of the body corporate,’ 
said Henry, whose fether had been a cordwaiuer 

‘ It may be so, my son,’ said the glover , ‘ but not both alike 
honourable Bethink you, that we employ the hands as pledges 
of friendship and good faith, and the feet have no such privilege. 
Brave men fight with their hands , cowards employ their feet in 
flight A glove is home aloft , a shoe is trampled m the mire 
A man greets a friend with his open hand ; he spurns a dog, or 
one whom he holds as mean as a dog, with ^ advanced foot A 
glove on the point of a spear is a sign and pledge of frith all 
the wide world over, as a gauntlet flung down is a gage of 
knightly battle , while I know no other emblem belonging to 
an old shoe, except t^t some crones will flmg them after a man 
by way of good luck, in which practice 1 avow myself to entertain 
no confidence ’ 

‘Nay,’ said the smith, amused with his friend’s eloquent 
pleading for the digmty of the art he practised, ‘I am not the 
man, I promise you, to disparage the glover’s mystery Bethink 
you, I am myself a maker of gauntlets But the dignify of 
yop ancient craft removes not my wonder, that the frther of 
this Conachar suffered his son to learn a trade of any kmd from 
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a Lowland craftsman, holding us, as they do, altogether beneath 
their magnificent degree, and a race of contemptible drudges, 
unworthy of any other fate than to be ill-used and plundered, 
as often as these bare breeched dunmewassals see safety and 
convenience for domg so’ 

‘ Ay,’ answered the glover, ‘ but there were powerful reasons 

for — for ’ he withheld something which seemed upon hia 

bps, and went on — ‘ for Conachar’s father actmg as he did 
Well, I have played fair with him, and I do not doubt but he 
wiU act honourably by me But Conachar’s sudden leave 
taking has put me to some inconvenienca Ho had things 
under his chargn I must look through the bootL’ 

‘ Can I help you, father 1 ’ said Henry Gow, deceived by the 
earnestness or his manner 

‘ You I — no,’ said Simon, with a dryness which made Henry 
so sensible of the simphcity of his proposal, that he blushed to 
the eyes at hia own dulness of comprehension, m a matter 
where love ought to have induced him to take his cue easily up 
‘ You^^tharme,’ said the glover, as he left the room, ‘ entertain 
your Valentme for five mmutes, and see he departs not till my 
returm Come fother with me, old Dorothy, and bestir thy 
limbs m my hehalfi’ 

He left the room, followed by the old woman , and Henry 
Smith remained vnth Catharine, alm ost for the first time in his 
life, entirely alone. There was embarrassment on the maiden’s 
part, and awkwardness on that of the lover, for about a mmute , 
when Henry, calhng up his courage, pulled the gloves out of 
his pocket with which Sunon had supphed him, and asked her 
to permit one who had been so highly graced that mormng to 
pay the usual penalty for bemg ameep at the moment when he 
would have given the slumbers of a whole twelvemonth to be 
awake for a smgle minute. 

‘ Nay, but,’ said Catharme, ‘ the fulfilment of my homage to 
St Valentme infers no such penalty as you desue to pay, and 
I cannot therefore think of acceptmg them.’ 

‘These gloves,’ said Henry, advancmg his seat msidiously 
towards Catharme as he spoke, ‘ were wrought by the hands 
that are dearest to you , and see — they are shaped'for your 
own.’ He extended them as he spoke, and takmg her arm m 
his robust hand, roread the gloves beside it to show how well 
they fitted. ‘Look at that taper arm,’ he said, ‘look at these 
sm^ fingers , think who sewea these seams of sdk and gold, 
and think whether the < glove and the arm which alone the 
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glove can fit ouglit to lemam separate, because the poor glove 
has had the misfortune to he for a passing minute m the 
keeping of a hand so swart and lough as mine ’ 

‘They aie welcome as coming from my father,’ said Cathaiine ; 
‘and surely not less so as coming liom my Jriend (and there 
was an emphasis on the woid), as well as my Valentine and 
preserver ’ 

‘ Let me aid to do them on,’ said the smith, bringmg himself 
yet closer to her side , ‘ they may seem a little over-tight at 
first, and you may require some assistance ’ 

‘ You are skilfiil m such service, good Henry Gow,’ said the 
maiden, smihng, but at the same time drawing farther from 
her lovei 

‘In good faith, no,’ said Henry, shaking his head ‘my ex- 
perience has been in domung steel gauntlets on mailed kmghts, 
more than m fittmg embroidered gloves upon maidens.’ 

‘ I will trouble you then no further, and Dorothy shall aid 
me, though there needs no assistance, my father’s eye and 
fingers are faithful to his craft what work he puts through 
his hands is always true to the measure.’ 

‘ Let me be convmced of it,’ said the smith — ‘ let me see that 
these slendei gloves actually match the hands they were made 
for ’ 

‘Some other time, good Henry,’ answered the maiden, ‘I 
will wear the gloves in honour of St Valentme, and the mate 
he has sent me for the season I would to Heaven I could 
pleasure my father as well in weightier matters at present the 
perfume of the leather harms the headache I have had smce 
mommg ’ 

‘ Headache, dearest maiden ’ ’ echoed her lover 
H you c^ it heartache, you will not misname it,’ said 
Catharm^ mth^a sigh, and proceeded to speak m a very serious 
tone Henry, she said, ‘ I am going perhaps to be as bold as 
I gave you reason to think me this mormng , for I am about to 
speak the first upon a subject on which, it may well be, I ought 
to wait till I had to answer you But I cannot, after what has 
happened tms morning, suffer my feehngs towards you to re- 
mam iiii6xplaiii6d, witliout th.© possibility of my bsing groatly 
Msconceived. Nay, do not answer tdl you have heard me out 
You are brave, Henry, beyond most men, honest and true as 
the steel you work upon ’ 

Stop stop, Catharine, for mercy’s sake * You never said 
so much that was good concenung me, save to introduce some 
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bitter censure, of which jour praises were the harbingers I 
am honest, and so forth, jou would say, but a hot-brained 
brawler, and common sworder or stabbor’ 

‘I should mjuro both myself and you in calling you such- 
Ho, Heurj, to no common stabber, htCd ho worn a plume in his 
bonnet and gold spurs on hm heels, would Cathanno Glover 
have offered the little ijrace she has this day voluntanly done 
to you If I have at times dwelt severely upon the pronencss 
of your spirit to anger, and of your hand to strife, it is because 
I would Iia\o you, if I could so persuade you, hate in yourself 
the sms of vanity and wrath by which you are most easily beset 
I have spoken on the topic more to alarm your oim conscience 
than to express my opmion. I know as well as my father that, 
in these forlorn and desperate days, the whole customs of our 
nation, nay, of every Christian nation, may bo quoted in favour 
of bloody quarrels for tnlling causes, of the talong deadly and 
deep ro\enga for slight offences, and the slaughter of each 
other for emulation of honour, or often in mere sport But 
I know that for all these things we shall one day be caOed into 
judgment, and fam would 1 convince thee, my brave and 

f enerous friend, to hsten oftener to the dictates of thy good 
eart, and take less pnde m the strength and doxtenty of thy 
unsnarmg arm ’ 

‘1 am — I am convinced, Catharme,’ exclaimed Henry ‘thy 
words shall henceforward be a law to me I have done enough, 
lar too much, indeed, for proof of my bodily strength and 
courage , but it is only from you, Catbanne, that I can learn a 
better way of thinkmg Remember, my laur Valentine, that 
my ambition of distinction in arms, and my love of strife, if it 
can be called such, do not fight oven handed with my reason 
and my mdder dispositions, but have their patrons and sticklers 
to egg them on Is there a quarrel, and suppose that I, 
thinking on your counsels, am somethmg loth to engage in it, 
beheve yon I am left to decide between peace or war at my 
own cboosmg'? Not so, by St Mary! there are a hundred 
round me to stir me on “ Why, how now. Smith, is thy mam- 
sprmg rusted 1 ” says one. “ Jolly Henry is deaf on the quarrel- 
hng ear this mommg," says another “Stand to it, for the 
honour of Perth,” says my Lord the Provost “Harry against 
them for a gold nobl^" cnes your father, perhaps. Now, what 
can a poor fellow do, Catbanne, when all are hallooing him on 
m tho devil’s name, and not a soul puttmg m a word on the 
other side 1 
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‘Nay, I knoT.\ the devil has factor^ eiiuuf'h to utter bn 
wares,’ said Catbanue, ‘ bur ib Js our duty to de^iuse such idle 
arguments, though they may be pleaded even by tho-e to nhom 
■we owe much love and honour ’ 

‘Then theie are the 'minstrels, with their romaunts and 
ballads, which place all a man’s praise m leceiving and repay- 
ing bard blows It is sad to tell, Catharine, how man> ot my 
bins that Blind Hairy the Minstrel ^ hath to aii'>wer for Wheu 
I hit a downright blow, it is not — so sa\e me, St John ^ — to 
do any man injury, but only to strike os William Wallace 
struck-’ 

The mmstrel’s namesake spoke this in such a tone of rueful 
seriousness, that Cathanne could scarce forbear smiling, hut 
nevertheless she assured him that the dangmr of his own and 
other men’s lives ought not for a moment to oe weighed against 
such simple toys. 

‘Ay, but,’ replied Henry, emboldened by her smiles, ‘me- 
thinks now the good cause of peace would thrive all the better 
for an advocate Suppose, for e.xample, that, when I am pressed 
and urged to lay hand on my weapon, I could have cause to 
recollect that there was a gentle and guardian angel at home, 
whose image would seem to whisper, “ Henry, do no violence ; 
it is my hand which you crimson with blood. Henry, rush upon 
no idle danger, it is my breast which you expose to injury”; 
such thoughts would do more to restrain my mood than if 
every monk in Perth should cry, “ Hold thy hand, on pain of 
hell, hook, and candle ” ’ 

‘ If such a warmng as could he given by the voice of sisterly 
affection can have weight in the debate,’ said Cathanne, ‘do 
think that, m stnldng, you empurple this hand, that in receiv- 
ing wounds you harm this heart ’ 

The smith took courage at the smcerely affectionate tone in 
which these words were dehvered 

‘And wherefore not stretch your regard a degree beyond 
these cold limits 1 Why, since you are so kmd and generous as 
to own some mterest in the poor ignorant sinner before you, 
should you not at once adopt him as your scholar and your 
husband ? Your father desires it , the town expects it , glovers 
and smiths are prepanng their rejoicmgs , and you, only you, 
whose words are so fair and so land, yon will not give your 
consent ’ 

* The reader need hardly he Informed that this Is an obvious anachro- 
nlsm, the Blind Minstrel having flourished a century later than the time 
of this narrative (Lainr/) 
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‘Heury,’ said Cuthanue, m a low and tremulous voice, 
‘ belies e me I should bold it my duty to comply with my 
father’s commauiL, were there not obstacles mvmcible to the 
match sshich ho proposes.’ 

‘Yet think — think but for a moment. I have little to say 
for mjself m compansou of you, who can both read and ivnte 
But then I wish to hear rcaihn';, and could hston to your sweet 
voice for over You love music, and 1 have been taught to play 
and sing as well as some minstrels You love to bo chantable, 
1 have enough to give, and enough to keep as largo a daily 
alms as a deacon gives would never be missed by ma Your 
father gets old for chiily toil , ho would live with us, as I should 
truly hold him for my father also I would be os chary of 
mcxing 1 causeless strife as of thrusting my hand mto my 
own furnace , and if there came on us unlawful violence, its 
wares would bo brought to an ill chosen market’ 

‘ Alay you expenouco aU the domestic happmess which you 
can conceive, Henry, but with some one more happy than 
lam!’ So spoke, or rather so sobbed, the Fair Maiden of Perth, 
who seemed cholang in the attempt to restrain her tears 
‘ You hate mo, then 1 ’ said the lover, after a pause. 

‘ Heaven is my witness, no ’ 

‘ Or you love some other bettor ? ’ 

‘ It 13 cruel to ask what it cannot avad you to know But 
you are entirely mistaken ’ 

‘Yon wildcat, Conachor, perhaps!’ said Henry ‘I have 
marked his lool^ ’ 

‘You avad yourself of this painful situation to insult me, 
Henry, though I have httle deserved it Conachar is nothing 
to me, more than the trying to tame his irdd spirit by mstruc- 
tion might lead me to take some interest in a mmd abandoned 
to prejudices and passions, and therein, Henry, not umike your 
own.’ 

‘ It must then be some of these flaunting sdk-worm sirs about 
the court’ said the armourer, his natural heat of tempr kmd- 
Img from disappomtment and vexation — ‘ some of those who 
think they cany it off through the height of their plumed 
bonnets and the jingle of their spurs. I would I knew which it 
was that leavmg Ins natural mates, the painted and perfumed 
dames of the court, comes to take his prey among the simple 
maidens of the burgher craft I would I knew but his name 
and surname 1 ’ 

‘Henry Smith,’ said Cathanne, shaking off the weakness 
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seemed to threaten to overpower her a moment before, 
tins IS the language of an ungiateful fool, or rather of a frantic 
ma^am I have told you already, there was no oue who stood, 
at the begmnmg of this conference, more high in my opinion 

the tone of unjust suspicion and senseless auger You had no 
title to know even what I have told you, w£ch, I mavTou to 
observe, irnphes no prefeienoe to you ovei others, thranh^t dis- 

be OTM 6 t W to you It is enough you should 

dLm M if^an ml ' t “.“f PO‘»Wo an objection to what you 
‘ ojobanter had a spell over my destiny.’ 

Ttrn 1 broken by true men," sard the smith. ‘ I 

would it were come to that Thorbimn r»o 

snnkfi nf n cTvaii 1 , 1 r J-^oroioin, tUe Danish armourer, 

“hSts .f “ "““rres'tei; 

fo7Sre*^*^s^K no “ 

btde Wr^nrof L^*e4bit helfvamted""^^^^ T™' 

affairs, and request^yon to oomrmto“SV ™“® Pl^sing 
speed, to consult about oertam w* ^ worW-room m all 
weal of the burgh ’ ^ matters deeply affectmg the 

upon S fatwf 

of then future fidendly mtereouro^ 7!?. probably m fevour 
this occasion at the turn which thf 

to take For, as the wnnpr Tiori n ^^uversation seemed likely 
the damsel as somewhat cannciont^^ri^^ refusal of 

degree of encouragement which in 7 mexphcahle after the 

Catharine, on tKher tnrc^r^&k^^^ 
encroacher upon the grace which sh^ ^ ^ 

whose dehcacy rendered him d^e™^ nf ^^n one 

there was hving m their bosoms to^S 
kmdness, which, on the termination ofth?? a reciproc^ 
revive, mducing the maiden to forget her nffp Frh a 

the lover his slighted warmth of p^assion ^ dehcacy, and 
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This quarrel may draw blood another day 

Henry IV Part I 

T he conclave of citizens appointed to meet for mves- 
tigatmg the afitay of the preceding evening had now 
assembled. The workroom of Simon Glover was filled 
to crowdmg by personages of no httle consequence, some of 
whom wore black velvet cloaks, and gold chains around their 
necks. They were, indeed, the fathers of the city , and there 
were baihes and deacons in the honoured number ITiere was 
an ireful and offended air of importance upon every brow as they 
conversed together, rather m whisper than aloud or m detail 
Busiest among the busy, the httle important assistant of the 
previous mght, Ohver Proudfute by name, and bonnet-maker 
By profession, was bustling among the crowd, much after the 
mann er of the sea-gull, which flutters, screams, and sputters 
most at the commencement of a gale of wmd, though one can 
hardly conceive what the bird has better to do than to fly to 
Its n^ and remain quiet till the gale is over 

Be that as it may. Master Proudfute was m the midst of the 
crowd, his fingers upon every one’s button and his mouth m 
every man’s ear, embracmg such as were near to his own 
stature, that he might more closely and mystenously utter 
his sentiments , and standmg on tiptoe, and supportmg hims elf 
by the cloak-collars of taU men, that he might dole out to them 
also the same share of mformation He felt himself one of the 
heroes of the affair, bemg conscious of the digmty of supenor 
mformation on the subject as an eye-witness, and much disposed 
to push hiB connexion with the souffle a few pomts beyond the 
modesty of truth. It cannot be said that his commumcations 
were m especial cunous and important, consistmg chiefly of such 
assertions as these — 

‘ It IS all true, by St. John. I was there and saw it myself 
was the first to run to the fray , and if it had not been for 
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me and another stout fellow, who came in about the same time, 
they had broken mto Simon Glover’s house, cut his throat, and 
earned his daughter off to the mountains It is too evil usage 
— not to be suffeied, neighboui Crookshank , not to be endured, 
neighbour Glass , not to be home, neighbours Balneaves, RoUock, 
and Ohrysteson It was a mercy that I and that stout fellow 
came m, was it not, neighbour and worthy Baihe Craigdallie ? ’ 
f ® /Peeches were dispersed by tie busy bonnlt-maker 
mto sundry Mrs Bailie Craigdallie, a portly guild-brother. 

advised the proiogatiou of their civic council 
sLnV thfrW^ aud hour, a big, buily, good-looking man, 

'“a aloak-with pretty much the^ grace 

OS’ importunate fly that 
has beset him for ten mmutes, and exclaimed, ‘Silence good 
citizens, here comes Simon Glovpr m 

fakptinnrl Wrr ttv,!! V vjiover, m wuom no man ever saw 

lalsehood We hear the outrage fiom his own mouth.' 

euirirnt tbi“r h obvious 

hurglTSould imputed to a reluctance that the 

S.mt It wL any one upon his 

part of the voun^ ^ masking or revel on the 

Lght cot STw®o,Sd“t tCt hT' Tf* 

dn^ns on his daughter's i;in<Lt, t Te VlHn^S 

Orai™4t™o’ur WsZLt HaSy^'^Vv d"dTf’^’’ 

to cut off a gentleman’s i 

and the town may he brouffht to ^ harnJess pleasantry, 

secure the pemou rffc mfttor ' 

I do, to dd te t m“nch ‘ ^“0’’' 

if it were glowing iron handling this matter as 

fingers in tie fire truth TnnRt\^^°^^i ^ needs put your 
I must say, that the mnttxx fi® spoken And come what wiU, 
mine, but^Vofthe dl for me and 

armourer, weU kuow^^t^you of Henry Gow, the 

‘though I do^notnr^ss^n\p^^^^’' Oliver Proudfate, 
our neighbour Henrv Gow swordsman as 

atthebWngofthe 

gloverXir answered the 

True — true, I had forgot you were m your house while 
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tne blows were going, and could not survey who were dealing 
them ’ 

‘ Peace, neighbour Proudfute — I pnthee, peace,’ said Craig- 
daUie, who was obviously tired of the tuneless screeching of the 
worthy deacon. 

‘ There is something mystenous here,' said the baihe , ‘ but 
I think I spy the secret. Our friend Simon is, as you all know, 
a peaceful man, and one that wiU rather sit down with wrong 
than put a friend, or say a neighbourhood, m danger to seek 
his redress. Thou, Henry, who art never wanting where the 
burgh needs a defender, tell us what thou knowest of this 
matter ’ 

Our smith told his story to the same purpose which we have 
already related , and the meddling maker of bonnets added 
as before, ‘ And thou sawest me there, honest smith, didst 
thou notl’ 

‘Not I, m good faith, neighbour,’ answered Henry, ‘but 
you are a httle man, you know, and I might overlook you ’ 
This reply produced a laugh at Ohver’s expense, who laughed 
for company, hut added, doggedly, ‘ I was one of the foremost 
to the rescue for all that’ 

‘ Why, where wert thou, then, neighbour ? ’ said the smith , 
‘ for I saw you not, and I would have given the worth of the 
best suit of armour I ever wrought to have seen as stout a 
fellow as thou at my elbow ’ 

‘ I was no farther off, however, honest smith , and whilst 
thou wert laymg on blows as if on an anvil, I was parrying 
those that the rest of the villains aimed at thee behmd thy 
back, and that is the cause thou sawest me not.’ 

‘ I have heard of smiths of old time who had but one eye,’ 
said Henry , ‘ 1 have tivo, but they are both set m my fore- 
head, and so I could not see behind my back, neighbour’ 

‘ The truth is, however,’ persevered Master Ohver, ‘ there I 
was, and I wiU give Master Badie my account of the matter , 
for the smith and I were first up to the fiay ’ 

‘Enough at present,’ said the baihe, waving to Master Proud- 
fute an mjunction of silenca ‘The precognition of Simon 
Glover and Henry Gow would bear out a matter less worthy of 
behef And now, my masters, your opmion what shoulcl be 
done. Here are all our burgher nghts broken through and 
insulted, and you may well ranoy that it is by some man of 
power, amce no less dared have attempted such an outrage. 
My masters, it is hard on flesh and blood to submit to this 
vou XXII — 6 
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The laws have framed us of louer rn.If flv... i 

insMted, .nthoufc some redies*. ' ^ 

Here ""aimou ‘'gw unanimously 

ommous countenance ‘I wX,I ^ f umxious and 
so lU as It seemed ta u<. Lr ^\i meant 

would cheerfully forrnvp’ '^urthy neighbours , and I for one 
house, providing the Fair «iud disturbance to my poor 

for me I bXe'ech von m jeopi^rdy 

that are to hear the o who are to be our judges 

among neighbours and fnpj^T redress I speak 

Theing, God b^esrhlX ’ I speak openly 

he will but turn us over to broken in mind and body, that 
sellers who shall be in favonr^n amongst his coun- 

refer us to his brother the -Perchance he will 

petition for righting of oui 

money out of us ’ pretence for squeezing 

meetmg with the^ sarneXi^^mS^ judge ' ' answered the 

ofBotW 

outrage as something for his prmce will regard the 

his nunstrels to turn mto song ^ ®°°^P^uions to scofi at, and 

exclaimed^the cfo^en?^ ' gay to be our judge,' agam 

aimed at XpXXncingX'°^ir1^^ reachmg the point he 

n^t added, ‘ "Would you hkp flip tu*^ ^ame with a half whisper, 
wi^ ? ’ the Black Douglas better to deal 

other with^Uen^^®^^°^ ^ “aiuute They looked on each 
But Hemy SmithXokeXf\n??i 
*^®j^“^ments which all felt but ^ decided voice. 

The Black Douglas to i udee he P™ words to 

my, a nobla^ S"n®I ^ '<■ g™tle- 

of tell sooner ■ W Se mad f.th ^ S®'™ ' Tie black devil 
na™ so wild a proposal’ “ ““et as to 

at length brolfeAy^BS^e “noertamiy, which was 

“fimutly to the sp4er '“"tag 4 

-Wet. neighbour Smith, or yon woSd ™t“ff soloTaf/’*""* 
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' I am coofideub of a good heart under my doublet, such as 
it 13 , haihe,’ answered tho undaunted Henry , ‘ and though I 
speak but little, my mouth shall never be iiadlocked by any 
noble of them alL’ 

‘ Wear a thick doublet, good Henry, or do not speak so loud,’ 
reiterated the baihe m the same aigmficant tone ‘ There are 
Border men m tho town who wear tho bloody heart * on their 
shoulder But all this is no rede. What shall we do?’ 

‘ Short rede, good redo,’ said the smith ‘ Let us to our 
provost, and demand his countenance and assistance.’ 

A murmur of applause went through the party, and Ohvor 
Proudfute exclaimed, ‘ That is what I nave been saymg for this 
half hour, and not one of ye would hsten to me. “Let us go to 
our provost,’’ said I “ He is a gentleman himself and ought to 
come between the burgh and tho nobles in all matters.’’ ’ 

‘ Hush, neighbours — hush , be wary what you say or do,’ said 
a thm meagre figure of a man, whose diminutive person seemed 
still more reduced in sue, and more assimilated to a shadow, 
by his efibrts to assume an extreme degree of hmnihty, and 
make himself, to amt his argument, look meaner yet, and yet 
more insignificant, than nature had made him. 

' Pardon me,’ said he , ‘ I am but a poor pottingar Never- 
theless, I have been bred m Pans, and learned my humanities 
and my cursus medeiidi as well ns some that call themselves 
learned leeches. Methinka I can tent this wound, and treat 
it with emollients. Here is our finend Simon Glover, who is, 
as you all know, a man of worship Think you he would not 
be the most w illin g of us ah. to pursue harsh courses here, smce 
his family honour is so nearly concerned ? And since he 
blenches away fi;om the charge agamst these same revellers, 
consider if he may not liave some good reason more than he 
cares to utter for lettmg the matter sleep It is not for me 
to put my finger on the sore , but, alack ! we aU know that 
young maidens are what I mJI fugitive essences. Suppose now, 
an honest maiden — I mean in aU mnocence — leaves her -wmdow 
unlatched on St. Valentine’s morn, that some gallant cavaher 
may — in all honesty, I mean — become her Valentme for the 
season, and suppose the gallant be discovered, may she not 
scream out as if the visit were unexpected, and — and — bray 
all this m a mortar, and then consider, wdl it be a matter to 
place the town m feud for ? ’ 

The pottingar dehvered his opmion m a most msmuatmg 

» weU known cognlionco of tlie house of Dougina. 
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manner , but he seemed to ahnnk into bomething less tlian his 
natural tenuity when he saw the blood nso in the old cheeks of 
Simon Glover, and inflame to the temples the complexion of the 
ledoubted smith 

The last, stepping forwaid, and turning a stem look on 
the alarmed pottiugar, broke out as follows — ‘ Thou walking 
skeleton ' thou asthmatic gallipot ' thou poisoner by profession , 
if I thought that the puff of vile bieath thou hast left could 
bhght for the tenth part of a minute the fan tame of Catharine 
Glover, I would pound thee, quacksalver ' in thine oivn mortar, 
and beat up thy wretched carrion ivith flower of brimstone, the 
only real medicme in thy booth, to make a salve to rub mangy 
hounds with ' ’ 

‘ Hold, son Henry — hold > ’ cned the glover, m a tone of 
authority, ‘ no man has title to speak of this matter but me 
Worshipful Baihe Graigdallie, since such is the construction 
that IS put upon my patience, I am wilhng to pursue this not 
to the uttermost , and though the issue may prove that we had 
better have been patient, you mil all see that my Catharine 
hath not by any hghtness oi folly of hers afforded grounds for 
this great scandal ^ 

The baihe also interposed ‘Neighbour Henry,’ said he, 
‘we came here to consult, and not to quarrel As one of 
the fathers of the Fair City, I command thee to forego aU evil 
wdl and mal-talent you may have against Master Pottingar 
Dwmmg ’ 

‘ He IS too poor a creature, baihe,’ said Henry Gow, ‘ for me 
to harbour feud with — I that could destroy him and his booth 
with one blow of my forehanuner ’ 

‘ Peace, then, and hear me,’ said the official ‘ We all are a? 
much behevers in the honour of the Fair Maiden of Perth as 
in that of our Blessed Ladv ’ Here he crossed himself devoutly 

appeal to our provost, are you agreed, 
neighbours, to put matter like this mto our provost’s hand, 
bemg agamst a powerful noble, as is to be feared ? ’ 

The provost bemg himself a nobleman,’ squeaked the 
pottingar, in some measure released from his terror by the 
mtervention of the baihe ‘ God knows, I speak not to the dis- 
of an honourable gentleman, imose forebears have 

held the office he now holds for many years ’ 

‘By free choice of the citizens of Perth,’ said the smith, 
interrupting the speaker with the tones of his deep and deci- 
sive voice 
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‘ Ay, surely,’ said the disconcerted orator, ‘ by the voice of 
the citizens. How else 1 I pray you, friend Smitk interrupt 
me not. I speak to our worthy and eldest baihe, CraigdaU^ 
accordmg to my poor mmd. I say that, come amongst us how 
he wiU, still this Sir Patrick Ghartens is a nobleman, and 
hawks will not pick hawks’ eyes out. He may weU bear us 
out m a feud with the Bbghlandmen, and do the part of our 
provost and leader against them , but whether he that himself 
wears sdk wdl take our part agamst broidered cloak and cloth 
of gold, though he may do so a^inst tartan and Irish frieze, is 
something to be questioned. Take a fool’s advice We have 
saved our Maiden, of whom I never meant to speak harm, as 
truly I knew nona They have lost one man’s nand, at least, 

thanks to Harry Smith ’ 

‘And to me,^ added the httle important bonnet-maker 
‘And to Ohver Proudfute, as he tells us,’ contmued the 
pottmgar, who contested no man’s claim to glory, provided he 
was not himself compelled to tread the peruous paths which 
lead to it. ‘I say, neighbours, smce they have left a hand as 
a pledge they wiB never come m Couvremw Street again, why, 
m my simple mmd, we were best to thank our stout townsman, 
and the town havmg the honour and these rakehells the loss, 
that we should hush the matter up and say no more about it.’ 

These pacific counsels had their effect with some of the 
citizens, who began to nod and look exceedmgly wise upon 
the advocate of acquiescence, with whom, notwithstandmg the 
offence so lately given Sunon Glover seemed also to agree m 
opmion. But not so Henry Smith, who, seemg the consultation 
at a stand, took up the speech m his usual downright manner 
‘ I am neither the oldest nor the nchest among you, neigh- 
bours, and I am not sorry for it. Tears wiU come, if one hves 
to see them , and I can wm and spend my penny like another, 
by the blaze of the famace and the wmd of the bellows But 
no man ever saw me sit down with wrong done m word or deed 
to our fair town, if man’s tongue and man’s hand could nght 
it. Neither wiU I sit down mth this outrage, if I can help it 
I will go to the provost myself, if no one will go with me , he 
is a kmght, it is true, and a ge ntleman of free and truebom 
blood, as we all know, smce Wallace’s tune, who settled his 
great-grandsue amongst ua But if ho were the proudest 
nobleman m the land, he is the Provost of Perth, and for his 
own honour must see the freedoms and unmumties of the burgh 
preserved — ay, and I know he wdL I have made a steel 
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+W If ^ Ti ^ ot liearfc 

that it was meant to covei. 

Suiely, sa^ Bailie CiaigcUIlie, ‘ it would be to no puniose 
to stir at court mthout Sii Patiick Cliaiteiiss couLna^e 
the ready answer would be, “Go to your provost 7ou b»™i 
neighbours and touusiuen, if you wdl kand bv inv 

feu^ “ft slitfo*'” meLXX- 

E#tt“s:"i5§5 

IN ay, said the peaceful man of medicine ‘ leave me helnnd 

^ ^Kr"reirf\rt‘'““^ 1*^ ’“>sW ’ 

Craigdalhe “Ihe to™ “hofd 

of threescore. Sun GWei is fte off ° carle for a man 

that Harry Gow snoils mnro n ^ offended paity , we all Imow 

makes with his hammer afl^nf 

take his own woid is if +)ic n ^o^o^kour Pioudfiite, who, 

m Perth, IS of oourk a maJof^Sbo™® We‘’nf“‘l h*' 

one advocate amonrrst n« motion VVe must have at least 

pottmgar, niusrbe ?he Im ' “‘1“’“"’ 

boots and your beasts — horse i ^ ^ ^et your 

meet at the East Port that ic: I say, and let us 

‘TAqtq ^h tfe matter’* Pleasure, neigh- 

said tCotons^ ““imeVov^V?! we will all avouch it,' 
Town haft a nght to exneot 

of them.’ ® ““y beU-the-cat with the best 

so shad be done ’ Me»n^lule f 

council together about this An ^Ued the whole town- 
looking around the compfnv ^thlV ^ doubt,’ 

aie m this place have resolved tn on ° of them who 

rest wiU he compliant to the samn our provost, the 

neighbours, and good burahers nf "^d, therefore, 

and hattock, as f said heforT Lf horse 

A general acclamaf oTcfnXdp? tf ’ 

of pnvy council, or Lords of tho A sittmg of this species 
the deputation to prepare for thff j dispersed, 
their impatient wives and danp-hto^^^^^?’ ^^d the rest to teU 
taken to render their chamhorf r ^ measures they had 

agains? the 

^ See Note 18 
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While nags are saddling, and the town-conned debating, or 
rather putting in form wnat the leading members of their 
body had already adopted, it may be necessary, for the m- 
formation of some refers, to state m distmct terms what 
IS more circuitously mtimated m the course of the former 
discussion 

It was the custom at this period, when the strength of the 
feudal anstocracy controlled the nghts, and frequently insulted 
the privileges, of the royal burghs of Scotland, that the latter, 
where it was practicable, often chose their provost, or chief 
magistrate, not out of the order of the merchants, shop- 
keepersi and citizens, who inhabited the town itself and filled 
up the roll of the ordinary magistracy, but elected to that 
pre-emment state some powerful nobleman, or baron, m the 
neighbourhood of the burgh, who was expected to stand their 
friend at court m such matters as concerned theur common 
weal, and to lead their civd mihtia to fight, whether in general 
battle or m nnvate feud, reinforcmg them with his oivn feudal 
retamers, 'rhis protecfron was not always gratuitous. The 
provosts sometimes avaded themselves of their situation to an 
unjustifiable degree, and obtamed ^nts of lands and tene- 
ments belon^g to the common good, or pubbo property of the 
burgh, and tiius made the citizens pay dear for the countenance 
which they afforded. Others were satisfied to receive the 
powerful aid of the townsmen m their own feudal quarrels, with 
such other marks of respect and benevolence as the burgh 
over which they presided were wilhng to gratify them with, m 
order to secure their active services m case of necessity The 
baron, who was the regular protector of a royal burgh, accepted 
such free-will offermgs without scruple, and repaid them by 
defendmg the nghts of the town by arguments m the conned 
and by bold deeds m the fieli 

The citizens of the town, or, as they loved better to call it, 
the Fair City, of Perth, had for several generations found a 
protector and provost of this kmd m the kmghtly famdy 
of Chartens, Lords of Kinfanns, m the neighbourhood of the 
burgh. It was scarce a century (m the time of Robert IIL) 
smee the first of this distmguished fenuly had settled m the 
strong castle which now belonged to them, with the picturesque 
and fertde scenes adjommg to it But the history of the first 
settler, chivalrous and romantic m itself, was calculated to 
fiicditate the settlement of an alien m the land m which his lot 
was oast "We relate it as it is given by an ancient and uniform 
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Jo^Zs) miclit do to induce tlie Fiench monarchy to 
lend Jscoto^ a\ody of auxiliary forces oi other assist- 
ance to aid the Scots in regaining their independence 
The Scottish champion was on board a small ^^^el, 
steering for the port of Dieppe, when a sail 
distance which the manners legarded, hist with <^oi^ 
appekension, and at last mth confusion and dismay Wallac^ 
flAwnrided to know what was the cause of their alarm. 

SpCn of mfoimed him, ^at *0 tidl 

wM hearmg down, with the purpose of hoarding that wiiicn no 
commandef, was the ship of a celebrated rover, equall}^ a 
for his courage, strength of body, and successful 
ms commanded by a gentleman named Thomas de Dongneviue, 
rFrenchman by birth, but by practice one of those pirates who 
called themselves friends to the sea and enemies to aU 
sailed upon that element He attacked and plundered vessels 
of all nations, like one of the ancient Norse sCa-kmgs, as tn y 
■were termed, whose dommion was upon the moun^in "^av 
The master added, that no vessel could escape the rover oj 
fliffbt so speedy was the bark he commanded , and tnat 
ciew ’however hardy, could hope to resist him, 
to W mode of combat, he threw himself on board at the 

head of his followers 

■WaEace smiled sternly, while the master of the shim wth 
alarm in his countenance and tears m his eyes, describea w 
wlho certamty of tieir Femg captaied by the Red Rowv, 
a^e De WueinUe. bemuse he usually displayed i 

the blooS-ied flag, which he had now hoisted. 

‘ I mil clear the narrow seas of this rover, smd WallMe 
Then oalhne together some ten or twelve of his own Mowers, 
Heir Rrfm Seton, and others, to whom the dust of the most 
S Jpffiaitle w- bke the breath of hfe, he com^nded ^ 
to arm themselves, and he flat upon the deck, m 

of sight He ordered the manners below, excepting auen ^ 
were absolutely necessary to manage the vessel, and ne 
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the master instructions, upon pain of death, so to steer as that, 
iihilo tha vessel had an appearance of attempting to tly, ho 
should in fact permit the Red Rover to come up inth them and 
do his worst Wallace himself then lay down on the deck, that 
nothmg might bo seen which could mtimate any purpose of 
resistance. In a quarter of an hour Do Longuoville’s vessel ran 
on hoard that of the Champion, and the Red Rover, casting 
out grappling irons to make sure of his prize, jumped on the 
deck m complete armour, followed by Ins men, who gave a 
temblo shout, as if victory had been already seourecL But the 
armed Scots started up at once, and the rover found himself 
unexpectedly engaged with men accustomed to consider victory 
as secure when they were only opposed as one to two or three 
Wallace himself rushed on the pirate eaptain, and a dreadful 
stnfo began betwixt them with such fury that the others sus- 
pended their own battle to look on, uod seemed by common 
consent to refer the issue of the stnfe to the Site of the combat 
between the tivo chiefs The pirate fought as well as man 
could do , but Wallace's strength was beyond that of ordmary 
mortals. He dashed the sword from the rover’s hand, and 
placed him in such peril that, to avoid bemg cut down, he was 
liun to close inth the Scottish Champion m hopes of overpower- 
mg him m the grapple In this also ho was foded. They feU 
on the deck, lo^ed in each other’s arms, but the Frenchman 
fell undermost , and Wallace, fixing his grasp upon his gorget, 
compressed it so closely, notwithstanding it was made of the 
finest steel, that the blood gushed from his eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and ho was only able to ask for quarter by signs His 
men threw down their weapons and begged for mercy when they 
saw their leader thus severely han dled. The victor granted 
them all their lives, but took possession of their ves^, and 
detamed them prisoners. 

When ho came m sight of the French harbour, WaUaco 
alarmed the place by displaying the rover’s colours, as if De 
Longuevdle was commg to pdlage the town The beUs were 
rung backward, horns were blown, and the citizens were hurry- 
mg to arms, when the scene changed. The Scottish Lion on 
his shield of gold was raised above the piratical flog, and an- 
nounced that the Champion of Scotland was approachmg, like 
a falcon with his prey m his clutch He landed with his 
^soner, and earned him to the court of France, where, at 
Wallace’s request, the robbenes which the pirato had committed 
were forgiven, and the kmg even conferred the honour of 
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knighthood on Sir Thomas de Longuevillo, and oflered to take 
him into hib service But the rover had contracted such a 
friendship for his generous victor, that he insisted on muting 
lus fortunes with those of 'Wallace, with ivhom he returned to 
Scotlamh and fought by lus side in many a bloody battle, where 
the prowess of Sir Thomas de Longueville uas remarked as in- 
ferior to that of none, save of his heroic congueror His fate also 
was more fortunate than that of his patron Being distinguished 
by the beauty as well as strength of his pei son, he rendered 
himself so acceptable to a young lady, hen ess of the ancient 
family of cWtens, that she chose him for her husband, bestow- 
ing on him mth her hand the fair baionial Castle of Kinfauns, 
and the domains annexed to it Their descendants took the 
name of Ohartens, as connecting themselves with their maternal 
ancestors, the ancient propnetors of the property, though the 
name of Thomas de Loaguevdle was equally honoured amongst 
them , and the large two-handed sword with which he mowed 
the ranks of war was, and is still, preserved among the fam- 
ily muniments Another account is, that the family name of 
De LongueviUe himself was Chartens The estate afterwards 
passed to a family of Blairs, and is now the property of Lord 
Gray 

These barons of Kinfauns,^ from father to son, held, for 
several generations, the office of Provost of Perth, the vicmity 
of the castle and town rendermg it a very convement aiTange- 
ment for mutual support The Sir Patnck of this history had 
more than once led out the men of Perth to battles and skir- 
mishes with the restless Highland depredators, and ivith other 
enemies, foreign and domestic True it is, he used sometimes 
to be weary of the shght and frivolous complaints unnecessarily 
brought before him, and m which he was requested to interest 
himself Hence he had sometimes incurred the charge of bemg 
too proud as a nobleman, or too mdolent as a man of wealth, 
and one who was too much addicted to the pleasures of the 
field, and the exercise of feudal hospitahty, to bestir hunself 
upon all and every occasion when the Pair Town would have 
desired his active interference But, notwithstandmg that this 
occasioned some shght murmuring, the citizens, upon any senous 
cause of alarm, were wont to r^y around their provost, and 
were warmly supported by him both in council and^action. 


^ bee Note 20 



CHAPTER ^HII 


"Within tho bounds of Annandalo 
Tlia gontle Johnstonen rido , 

Thoj lm\o been there a thousand years, 

A thousand mon. they 11 bide 

Old Ballad 

T he character and quality of Sir Patrick Chartens, the 
Provost of Portli, being such as we have sketched in 
tho last chapter, let us now return to the deputation 
winch was ui tho act of rendezvousing at the East Port,* m 
order to wait upon that dignitary with their complaints at 
Km fauns. 

And first appeared Simon Glover, on a pacmg palfrey, which 
had sometimes enjoyed tho honour of bcanng the fairer person 
as well as the lighter weight of his heantiral daughter Hia 
cloak was muffled round the lower part of his face, as a sign to 
his friends not to mterrupt him DV any questions while he 
passed through tho streets, and partly, perhaps, on account of 
tho coldness of the weather The deepest anxiety was seated 
on his brow, as if the more he meditated on the matter he was 
engaged in, the more difficult and perilous it appeared. He 
only greeted by sdent gestures his mends as they came to the 
rendezvous. 

A strong black horse, of the old Galloway breed, of an under 
size, and not exceedmg fourteen hands, but high-shouldered, 
strong-hmbed, well coupled, and round barrelled, bore to the 
East Port the gallant smith. A judge of the animal might see 
in his eye a spark of that vicious temper which is frequently 
the accompamment of the form that is most vigorous and 
endurmg , but tho weight, the hand, and the seat of the nder, 
added to the late regular exercise of a long journey, had sub 
dued his stubbornness for the present. He was accompanied 
by the honest bonnet-maker, who being, as the reader is aware, 
a httlo round man, and what is vulgarly called duck-legged, 

^ See Note 21. 
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h^d planted himself like a led pincushion (for he was mimed 
in a scarlet cloak, over wliicU he had slung a hawk Zch 

bU^chfd upof tW h- rirer to 

mare.U a nLe tuiSu“ nt: fh hkeT'’""^! 
fleece of hair at each foot, and eveiT hoof Ml „rr° ’ “ 
cumference as a frvina-nan Thl ^ ^^^^0 m cir- 

and the iider wn^ c.a between the beast 

laps of the saddle Hfi hnrl means come beneath the 

whose motions he had watoM forth?!! •'■““If to the smith, 
for It was Ohver PioXte-fonm.on “/ j“““S > 

to most advantage when besul^pn that men of action showed 
lighted when some X of thp ^ was de- 

to cy out, without la^ghin?outri^S^‘^n ^vity enough 
Perth — there go the slashinrr p, 

w^d and theLld bonneTSe??^““’ 

in his I'Skto^soZe'tnS *’'"lf tongue 

bonnet-maker did not see t^h™ himself, but as the 
fom a silver penny to enponrA ^^i”? generously threw 

This munificence occasioned theif^fi^^ for martiahsts 

boys, laughing and hallooinp- nnf foUowed by a crowd of 
to switch the foremost^oS?,?^ Smith, turning back, 
the:yiid not wait to see put m exeon+^n ^ ^ ^ rasolution which 

horse,^^^“L7jomeTtS'Si^ the httle man on the large 

would but clog the motiZ ^ 

^"^H^o^idd ^ ^ 

weight, worthy Master Proudfotp^^ so httle of that same 
1 but to keep you firm m the sadd]ft^^7^ Henry Gow, ‘were 
you weie dancmg a jig on vonr q bounce about as 

youHe^’ ^ seat, without any help fi:om 

She IS crueSy haid se^fof maS^ofT^'^^^ jolting 

m. field and forest, and thrnno-V.^^^^^ ^ bas earned 

g some passages that were 
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sometlung penlous, so Jezabel and I part not. I call ber 
Jezabel, after tbo Princess of Castille.’ 

‘ Isabel, I suppose you mean,' answered the smith 
‘Ay — Isabel, or Jezabel — all the same, you know But 
here comes Badie Craigdulbe at last, with that poor, creeping, 
cowardly creature the pottmgar They have brought two 
town officers with their partizans, to guard their fair persons, I 

2 ose. If there is one thing I hate more than another, it is 
a sneaking varlet as that Dwimng ’ 

‘ Have a care he does not hear you say so,’ said the smith 
‘ I tell thee, bonnet-maker, that there is more danger in yonder 
slight wasted anatomy than in twenty stout follows like yourself ’ 
‘Pshaw! Bully Smith, you are but jesting with me,’ said 
Oliver, softemng his voice, however, and looking towards the 
pottmgar, as if to discover m what limb or Imeament of his 
wasted ffice aud form lay any uppearauce of the menaced 
danger, and his e.xammation reassunng him, he answered 
boldly, ‘Blades and bucklers, man, I would stand the feud of a 
dozen such os Dwimug What could he do to any man with 
blood m his vems 1 ’ 

‘ He could give him a dose of physic,’ answered the smith, 
dnlv 

Iney had no time for further colloquy, for Baiho Craigdalho 
called to them to take the road to KinlaunB, and himself snowed 
the example As they advanced at a leisurely pace, the dis- 
course turned on the reception which they were to expect from 
their provost, and the interest which he was likely to take in 
the aggression which they complained of The glover seemed 
particmarly desponding, and talked more than once in a manner 
which implied a wish that they would yet consent to let the 
matter rest He did not speak out very plainly, however, 
fearful, perhaps, of the malignant interpretation which might be 
denved from any appearance of his flmching from, the assertion 
of his daughter’s reputation Dwimng seemed to agree with 
him m opmion, but spoke more cautiously than in the mommg 
‘After allj’ said the baihe, ‘when I think of all the propmes 
and good gifts which have passed from the good town to my 
Lord Provost’s, I cannot think he will bo backward to show 
himself More than one lusty boat, laden with Bordeaux wine, 
has left the South Shore to discharge its burden under the 
Castle of Kinfiinns. I have some n^t to speak of that, who 
was the merchant importer ’ 

‘And,’ said Dwimng, with his squeaking voice, ‘I could 
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speak of delicate confections, curious conirit., lijavc.^ of wastel 
DiGacl, dncl GVGu ciikc^s ot tlijit nuc tiiid tlcliciou'i confluiicHt 
winch men call siigai, that have gone thither to help out a 
bridal bautiuet, or a kirstening Ica^t, or such-like But, alack, 
Fame Oiaigdallic, Avinc is drunk, comlitb uic eaten, and the gilt 
IS forgotten Avhen the ilavoui is past an ay Alas! neighbour, 
the banquet ot last Ghiistmas is gone like the last year’;, snow ’ 

But there have been glovcb full of gold pieces,' said the 
magistrate ^ 

I should know that ivho wi ought them,' ‘•aid Simon, whoso 
professional recollections still mingled nith whatever else might 
occupy his mind ‘One was a hanking-glove for my lady. 1 
made It somethnig wide Hei ladysLp lound no hSi in 
consideration of the intended lining ' 

‘ tl,e lesb 1 lie, and if 
to™\ tW 1’’ fault, .lud not the 

which he got them ■ ““ 

mare° P™(lfute. from the top of hia 

ChTrtens fr>»d like Sir Patrick 

^ S the rmht of r-i? like Sir Patrick 

ttobS im anT,<rt. !,.t '"Pita'S «™r the lauda of 

png’s Grace eKce|te| irtltCfrantedto” l’ d“ 

to our piovost alone ’ t^ranted to lord nor loon save 

ha^tlie\^^^‘S™^®L^°^®’ lieard on the left 

a Mconer^ his hawk. ^waw — haw, being the shout of 

whof ho^^°app^r^Ie^°r mention, 

the smith. ^®fthei king nor piovost, said 

the presented ’a^nnmo^ konnet-makei, who imagined 

‘Thou and T Fnllir o +n ^PPOitumty to wm honour 

to Se quesW^ ^ towards^m and put him 

yo"’ tken.’ cned the amith , and his compamon 
Peace or war, I care not. 
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spurred his rnsro und A\ent oQ, never doubting tbut Qow was at 
Ins heels 

But Cnigdullio cau'jhb Henry's horoo by the reins. ‘ St»iud 
fast by the stamlurd,’ be said , ‘ let us see tlio luck of our bght 
horseman. If bo procures himself a broken pate, bo will bo 
quieter for tbo re-st of tbo day’ 

‘ From what I already sec,’ said tbo smith, ‘ bo may easily 
come by such a boon Youdor fellow, who stops so impudently 
to look at us, as if bo wore engaged in the most lawful sport m 
tbo world — I guess biiu, by bis trotting hobbler, bis rusty 
bead piece with tbo cock’s feather, and long two bunded sword, 
to be tbo follower of some of tbo southland lords — men who 
li\o so near tbo Southron, that tbo bbick-jack is novor off tboir 
backs, and who are as free of their blows as they are light m 
tbcir fingora’ 

Whilst they were thus speculating on the issue of tbo roii- 
counter, tbo \aluint boniiot maker began to pull up Jezabel, m 
order that tbo smith, who bo still concluded was close bebmd, 
might overtake bun, aud either advance hrst or at least abreast 
of himself But w hen bo saw bmi at a hundred yards’ dtstauco, 
standing compo'-cdly with tbo rest of tbo group, tbo flesh of tbo 
champion, bko that of tbo old Sixinishgeneml, Began to tremble, 
in anticipation of tbo dangers mto which bis own venturous 
spint was about to invoho it Yot tbo consciousness of being 
countenanced by tbo neighbourhood of so many finonds, the 
hopes that tbo appearanco of such odds must mtimidate the 
single intruder, and the sliauio of abandoning an outerpnso in 
which ho had volunteered, and when so many persons must 
witness his disgrace, surmounted tbo strong iiicbuation which 
prompted him to wheel Jezabel to tbo right about, and return 
to tbo friends whoso protection bo bad qmtted as fast as her 
legs could carry thorn. Ho accorduigly coiitmuod bis direction 
towards tbo stranger, who mereased bis alarm considerably by 
puttmg his littlo nag m motion, aud ndmg to meet him at a 
brisk trot On observing this apparently offensive movement 
our hero looked over his left shoulder more than once, as if 
reconnoitrmg tbo ground for a retreat and in the meanwhdo 
came to a decided halt But the Phdistine was upon him ere 
the bonnet-maker could decide whether to fight or fly, and a 
vey ominous lookmg Philistine ho was. His figure was gaunt 
and lathy, his visage marked by two or three lU favoured scars, 
Md the whole man had much tho air of one accustomed to say. 

Stand and deliver/ to a true man. 
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This individual began the discourse by exckiiniiig, in tones 
as sinistei as his looks, ‘ The devil catch you lor a cuckoo, why 
do you ride acioss the moor to spoil iny spoit 1 ' 

‘Worthy stranger,’ said oui ftiend, in the tone of pacifac 
remonstrance, ‘I am Olivei Proudfute, a buigess of Peith, and 
a man of substance , and yonder is the worshipful Adam Craig- 
daUie, the oldest bailie of the burgh, with the faghtmg Smith of 
the Wynd, and three oi four armed men more, who desire to 
know your name, and how you come to take your pleasure over 
these lands belonging to the burgh of Perth , although, nathe- 
less, I will answer for them, it is not their wish to quarrel with 
a gentleman, or strangei, foi any accidental trespass , only it 
is their use and wont not to grant such leave, unless it is duly 
asked, and — and — therefore 1 desiie to know your name, 
worthy sir’ 

The grim and loathly aspect with w'hich the falconer had 
regarded Oliver Proudfute during his harangue had greatly 
disconcerted him, and altogether altered the character of the 
inquiry which, with Hemy Gow to back him, he would prob- 
ably have thought most fitting for the occasion 

The stranger rephed to it, modified as it was, with a most 
mauspiGious gnn, which the scars of his visage made appear 
stiU more repulsive ‘ You want to know my name 1 My name 
is the Devd’s Pick of Hellgarth, well known m Annandale for 
a gentle Johnstone I follow the stout Laird of Wamphray, 
who rides with liis kmsman the redoubted Loid of Johnstone, 
who is banded with the doughty Bail of Douglas, and the 
earl and the lord, and the laird and I, the esquire, fly our 
hawlm where we find our game, and ask no man whose ground 
we ride over ’ ^ 

‘I will do your message, sir,’ replied Ohver Proudfute, 
meekly enough , for he began to be very desirous to get free 
of the embassy which he had so rashly undertaken, and was m 
the act of tummg his horse’s head, when the Annandale man 
added — 

‘And take you this to boot, to keep you in mind that you 
met the Devil’s Dick, and to teach you another tune to beware 
how you spoil the sport of any one who wears the flying spur 
on his shoulder ’ * 

"With these words he apphed two or three smart blows of his 
ndmg-Tod upon the luckless bonnet-maker’s head and person 
Some of them hghted upon Je-iabel, who, turning sharply round, 
^ See Johnstone Family Note 22 
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laid her nder upon the moor, and galloped hack towards the 
party of citizens. 

Proudfute, thus overthrown, began to cry for assistance m 
no very manly voice, and almost in the same breath to whimper 
for mercy , for his antagonist, dismounting almost as soon as 
he fell, offered a whmger, or large wood-knife, to his throat, 
while he rifled the pockets of the unlucky citizen, and even 
exammed his hawkmg-bag, swearing two or three grisly oaths, 
that he would have what it contamed, since the wearer had 
mterrupted his sport. He pulled the belt rudely off, temfymg 
the prostrate bonnet-maker still more by the regardless violence 
which he used, as, instead of takmg the pains to unbuckle the 
strap, he drew tfll the iastemng gave way But apparently it 
contamed nothing to his mind. He threw it carelessly from 
him, and at the same time suffered the dismounted cavaher to 
rise, while he himself remounted his hobbler, and looked towards 
the rest of Ohver’s party, who were now advancmg 
When they had seen their delegate overthrown, there wm 
some laughter , so much had the va un t in g humour ^ the 
bormet-moker prepared his friends to rejoice when, m Hen^ 
Smith termed it, they saw their Ohver meet with a Bowlani 
But when the bonnet-maker’s adversaiy was seen to bestride 
him, and handle him in the manner described, the armourer 
could hold out no longer ‘Please you, good MmIot Baili^ 
I cannot endure to see our townsman beaten and rifled, and 
liko to be murdered before us all It reflects upon the Fair 
Toira , and if it is neighbour Proudfute s misfortune, it is our 
shama I must to his rescue.’ , „ i n 

‘We will all go to his rescue,’ answered Barhe Oraigdaflie, 
‘but let no man strike without order from me We have more 
feuds on our hands, it is to be feared, than we have staength 
to bung to good end. And therefore I charge you all, more 
eapeciaUy you, Henry of the Wjmd, m the name of the Fair 
City, that you make no stroke but m self-defence. 

They all advanced, therefore, m a body , and the ajmearance of 
such a number drove the plunderer from his booty He stood at 
gaze, however, at some distance, like the wolf which, though it 
retr^ts before the dogs, cannot be brought to absolute flight 
Henry, seeing this state of thmgs, spurred his horse and 
advance far before the rest of the party, up towards the scene 
of Oliver Proudfute’s misfortune. His first task was to catch 
Jezabel hy the flowing rein, and his next to lead her to meet 
her discomfited master, who was onpphng towards him, his 
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clothes much soiled with his fell, his 'eyes streamiDg t^rs, 
fi:om pain as well as mortification, and altogether exhibitog 
an aspect so unlike the spruce and dapper importance ot m 
ordinary appearance, that the honest smith felt compassion 
the little man, and some remorse at having left him exposed to 
such disgrace AU men, I believe, enjoy an ill-natured joKe. 
The difference is, that an ill-natured person can drink onttotne 
very dregs the amusement which it affords, whde the better- 
moulded mind soon loses the sense of the ndiculous in sympatdy 


for the pain of the sufferer , , 

‘Let me pitch you up to your saddle again, neighbour, ^lu 
the smith, dismountmg at the same tune, and assisting Oliver 
to scramble mto his war-saddle, as a monkey might have done 
‘ May God forgive you, neighbour Smith, for not hacking oi 
me ’ I would not have heheved in it, though fifty credible 
witnesses had sworn it of you.’ 

Such were the first words, spoken in sorrow more than anger, 
hy wMch the dismayed Oliver vented his feelings , , 

‘ The haihe kept hold of my horse by the hndle , and besides, 
Henry continued, with a smile, which even his compassion 
could not suppress, ‘ I thought you would have accused me of 
diminishing your honour, if I brought you aid agamst a single 
man But cheer up ' the viUam "took foul odds of you, your 
horse not being well at command.’ 

‘That is true — that is true,’ said Oliver, eagerly catchmg at 
the apology ^ 

‘And yonder stands the feitour, rejoicmg at the mischiei ne 
has done, and tnumphmg m your overthrow, like the kmg m 
the romance, who played upon the fiddle whilst a city was 
burning. Come thou with me, and thou shaft see* how we will 
handle him. Nay, fear not that I wdl desert thee this time ’ 

So saying, he caught Jezabel by the rein, and gallopmg along- 
side of her, without giving Ohver time to express a negative, he 
rushed towards- the Devil’s Dick, who had halted on Sie top of 
a rismg ^und at some distance The gentle Johnstone, how- 
ever, either that he thought the contest unequal, or that he 
had fought enough for the day, snapping his fingers and throw- 
ing his hand out with an air of defiance, spurred his horse into 
a neighbouring bog, through which he seemed to flutter like a 
mid duck, swinging his lure round his head, and whisthng to 
his ha\sk all the while, though any other horse and nder must 
have been instantly bogged up to the saddle-girths 

‘There goes a thoroughbred moss-trooper,’ said the smith 
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‘ That fellow will fight or flee as suits his humour, and there is 
no use to pursue him, any more than to hunt a wild goose 
He has got your purse, I doubt me, for they seldom leave off 
till they are full-handed.’ 

‘Te — ye — ^yes,’ said Proudfiite, m a melancholy tone, ‘he 
has got my purse , but there is less matter since he hath left 
the mwkmg bag ’ 

‘ Nay, the hawkmg-bag had been an emblem of personal 
victory, to be sure — a trophy, as the minstrels call it’ 

‘There is more in it than that, friend,’ said Ohver, sigmfi- 


can^ 

‘ ^^y, that is well, neighbour I love to hear you speak m 
your own scholarly tone agam Cheer up, you have seen the 
villam’s back, and regamed the trophies you had lost when 
taken at advantaga’ 

‘ Ah, Henry Gow — Henry Gow ! ’ said the bonnet-maker, and 
stopp^ short with a deep sigh, nearly amountmg to a groan 

‘ What IS the matter 1 ’ asked his finend — ‘ what is it you vex 


yourself about now 1 ’ 

‘ I have some suspicion, my dearest fiiend, Henry Smith, that 
the vdlam fled for of you, not of me.’ 

‘ Do not think so,’ replied the armourer ‘ he saw two men 
and fled, and who can tell whether he fled for one or the other 1 
Besides, he knows by expenence your strength and activity 
we all saw how you kicked and struggled imen yon were on 
the ground.’ 

‘Did 1 1 ’ said poor Proudfute. ‘ I do not remember it, but 
I know it IS my best point I am a strong dog m the loins. 
But did they all see it 1 ’ 

‘ All as much as I,’ said the smith, smothermg an mchna- 
tion to laughter ' 

‘ But thou wilt remmd them of it 1 ’ 

‘ Be assured I will,’ answered Henry, ‘ and of thy desperate 
rally even now Mark what I say to Baihe CraigdaUie, and 
make the best of it.’ 

‘ It is not that I require any evidence m my favour, for I 

am as brave by nature as most men m Perth , but only ’ 

Here the man of valour paused. 

‘ But only what 1 ’ mquired the stout armourer 

‘ But only I am afraid of bemg killed To leave my pretty 
wife and my young fiunily, you know, would be a sad change. 
Smith You wiU toow this when it is your own case, and mil 
feel abated m courage.’ 
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‘It IS like that I may/ said the nnnourer, 

wfill to the n.,0 of army, and so 

well breathed, that few men can match me. It ’y all here/ said 

the little man, expanding his breast like a trussed foivL and 

~ the ivi'nd 

youJ 

‘ My speech ' You are a uag But i Inivn ,fni Hm 

stern post of a dromond brought up the river fiom Dumtee ' 

The stem post of a Drummond i ' exelaimecl the arlurer 

?r' the MioleX 

not me le^t Avrathful m the country, as I take it ' 

IS a lar^ shin “ H, ^ - that 

IS, a large smp I have Exed this post in mv vard aiul had it 

pamted and carved somethin^ IAp , ^ ^ J ‘ ^ i 

said the smith ^ lamihar ivith the use of your weapon,’ 

— an^old one most ^ bonnet 

with such a dowmifrht hfn +u ^^Wan s head, and cleave it 

Henry ‘'But'ho?v'^v*ioii^hn "'f practice,’ said 

head-piece and corslet oL day, and /o^shnU ^0"’*“^ ° Tl 

-g me my broadsword to paS, an/ply^t.^r' Eh,“Xt s^ 

too nmch evil dear friend. I should do you 

freely at a helmet or’bnnTiPf truth, I strike far more 

soldin, then W sure to ^ wooden 

plume of feathers in it that nnd Dut when there is a 

from under the shadow of tht eyes gleammg fiercely 

^ncmg about here and there I ^ 

hand of fence ' ’ 8 ’Cknowledge it puts out my 

you would p% ^e^^ant^wim^h ®^°-K'®till like your soldan, 

^ ‘ In time: Jd ^th nmerpp^ f Proudfute ? ' 

Ohver ‘But here welcome un ^ might,' answered 

^aigdalhe looks angry but it 

frightens me ’ ™ ^°t his kind of anger that . 
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You are to recollect, gentle reader, tliat as soon as the bailie 
and those who attended him saw that the smith had come up 
to the forlorn bonnet-maker, and that the stranger had re- 
treated, they gave themselves no trouble about advancmg 
farther to his assistance, which they r^arded as quite ensured 
by the presence of the redoubted Henry Gow They had 
resumed their straight road to Kinfauns, desirous that nothmg 
should delay the execution of their mission As some tune had 
elapsed ere the bonnet-maker and the smith rejomed the party, 
Bame Craigdallie asked them, and Henry Smith in particular, 
what they meant by dallying away precious tune by ndmg up- 
hill after the falconer 

‘By the mass, it was not my fault. Master Baihe,’ replied 
the smitL ‘K ye will couple up an ordmary Low Country 
greyhound with a Highland wolf-dog, you must not blame the 
first of them for taking the direction m which it pleases the 
last to drag him on It was so, and not otherwise, with my 
neighbour Ohver Proudfute He no sooner got up from the 
ground, but he mounted his mare like a flash of hghtmng, and, 
enraged at the unknightly advantage which yonder rascal had 
taken of his stumbhng horse, he flew after hun hke a dromedary 
1 could not but follow, both to prevent a second stumble and 
secure our over-bold friend and champion from the chance of 
some ambush at the top of the hilL But the villain, who is a 
follower of some Lord of the Marches, and wears a vnuged spur 
for his cognizance, fled from our neighbour like fire from flmt.’ 

The semor baihe of Perth hstened with surprise to the legend 
which it had pleased Gow to ouculate , for, though not much 
carmg for the matter, he had always doubted the bonnet- 
maker’s romancing account of his own exploits, vhich hereafter 
he must hold as m some degree orthodox. 

The shrewd old glover looked closer into the matter ‘ You 
will drive the poor bonnet-maker mad,' he whispered to Henry, 
‘and set him arnngmg his clapper as if he were a town-bell 
on a rejoiomg day, when for order and decency it were better 
he were silent.’ 

‘0, by Our Lady, father,’ rephed the smith, ‘I love the 
poor httle braggadocio, and could not think of his sittmg rueful 
and silent in the provost’s hall, whilo all the rest of them, and 
^ venomous pottingar, were teU^ their mmd.’ 

‘Thou art even too good-natured a fellow, Henry,’ answered 
Simon ‘ But mark the difference betiwxt these two men Tlio 
harmless httle bonnet-maker assumes the airs of a dragon, to 
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^sgnise hia. natural cowardice, while the pottmgar wilfully 
rt. himself timid, poor-spirited, and humble, to 
his temper The adder is not the less 

i sneakmg looks and timorous fal lnn g, this 

metehed anatomy loves mischief moie than he fears linger 

riaL T, “‘'“I®. lordly 

place IS Kinfaims, and a credit to the city it is to have the 

owner of such a gallant castle for its cS ^Jstote ’ 
bro^ loohmg a* the 

castle stnnd^lrAtf ’ 1 ^ swept under the bank on which the 

the vallev nltl, if ^odfrn successor, and seemed the queen of 
toU of PIcU “ w opposite side of the nver, the strong 

howeve^ w^?nT,r"‘‘ pre-eminence Hcho! 

which It wS ^ peacefnl nunnery, and the walls with 

not the bnlwaiks of m aS t^rlT™ >T 

“nda:b^SSeS“ta‘“^flf towem 0^1^’, 
It 'vere wX& a g^f blMf 

to it ’ 6 gooQ blade, before ■wrong -were offered 

peiCd ch^LS‘Tthe''pL^Tad*T % 

courtyard aate for i-hpir nn+v.o ^ already opened the 

Cha’Sns tClu efetreTpeX‘witf 

citizens, wereapproaohmg theca^He Tp’o ®°“‘' 

gettmg ready for a hawtng-pai% heard 

pretty much the same feeluSrs tUt in i mtunation with 

of a burgh hears of fbp t.i 5 modem representative 

wrthy electo^t a «' of his 

tion That le, he intemallv recep- 

and Termagaunt and outwarriT^^^ intruders to Mahound 

with all decorum’ and civihtv ^ receive them 

hot vemson steaks and c^' haW ^ 

hall ivith all desnatch anri +iia meats mto the kmghtly 
do his duty, CT Cpan'c.W “‘“hsfanS 

his ceUar, her citizens were alwa/^ sometimes fiUed 

emptying his flagons equally ready to assist at 

where the knightJ^wL^was m^rrid?^ marshalled mto the hall, 

the middle of his thighs, received "P H 

courtesy and patromsino- pnnrloo« them with a mixture of 

while at the bottom of the Tav on°np°^ ' wishmg them aU the 

y> on account of the interruption 
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their arrival gave to his proposed amusement of the morning 
He met them m the miMfc of the hah, with bare head and 
bonnet in hand, and some such salutation as the folloinug — 
‘ Ha, my Master Eldest Baihe, and you, worthy Simon Glover, 
fethers of the Fair City, and you, my learned pottingar, and 
you, stout smith, and my sloshing bounet-makor too, who cracks 
more skulls than he covers, how come I to have the pleasure of 
seeing so many friends so early 1 I was thmhng to see my 
hawks fly, and your company will make the sport more pleas- 
ant — (Aside, I trust m Our Lady they may break their necks !) 
— that IS, always, unless the city have any commands to lay 
on mo Butler Gilbert, despatch, thou knave But I hope you 
have no more grave errand than to try if the malvoisia holds 
its flavour 1 ’ 

The city delegates answered to their provost’s civihties bv 
inchnations and congees, more or less charactenstic, of which 
the pottingar’s bow was the lowest and the smith’s the least 
ceremonious. Probably ho knew his oivn value as a fighting 
man upon occasion, lo the general comphment the elder baihe 
reph^ 

‘Sir Patnck Chartens, and our noble Lord Provost,’ said 
Craigdalhe, gravely, ‘ had our errand been to enjoy the hospitahty 
with which we have been often regaled here, our manners would 
have taught us to tarry till your lordship had invited us, as on 
other occasions. And as to hawking, we have had enough on 't 
for one morning , since a wdd fellow, who was fljung a falcon 
hard by on the moor, unhorsed aud cudgelled our worthy 
friend Ohver Bonnet-maker, or Proudfuto, as some men call 
him, merely because he questioned him, in your honour’s name, 
and the town of Perth’s, who or what he was that took so much 
upon him ’ 

‘ And what account gave he of himself 1 ’ said the provost. 

‘ By St John 1 I will teach him to forestall my sport I ' 

‘So please your lordship,’ said the bonnet-maker, ‘he did 
take me at disadvantage But I got on horseback agam after- 
wards, aud pricked after hun gallantly He calls himself 
Richard the DeviL’ 

‘ How, man 1 he that the rhymes and romances are made on ? ’ 
^d the provost. ‘I thought that smaik’s name had been 
Robert.’ 

‘ I trow they be different, my lord. 1 only graced this fellow 
^th the full title, for indeed he called himself the Devil’s 
Dick, and said he was a Johnstone, and a follower of the lord of 
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that name But I put him hack into the hog, and recoveiedmjr 
hawking-hag, which he had taken when I was at disadvantage 
Sir Patiick paused for an instant ‘We have heard, said 
he ‘ of the Loid of Johnstone, and of his followers Little is 
to he had by meddling with them Smith, tell me, did you 
enduie this V 

‘Ay, faith did I, Sn Patiick, having command from my 

betters not to help ' ^ 

‘Well, if thou satst down with it,’ said the provost, 1 see 
not why we should nse up , especially as Mastei Oliver Pioud- 
fute, though taken at advantage at hrst, has, as he has told 
us, recovered his reputation and that of the burgh ^ But here 
comes the wine at length FiU round to my good friends and 
guests till the wine leap over the cup Prospenty to St John- 
ston, and a merry welcome to you aU, my honest fnends [ And 
now sit you to eat a morsel, for the sun is high up, and it must 
he long smce you thrifty men have bioken youi fast ’ 

‘Befoie we eat, my Lord Provost,’ said the baihe, ‘let us 
tell you the pressing cause of our commg, which as yet we have 
not touched upon ’ 

‘ Nay, pnthee, badie,’ said the provost, ‘ put it off till thou 
hast eaten Some complaint agamst the lascaUy jaclanen and 
retamers of the nobles, for playmg at football on the streets of 
the burgh, or some such goodly matter ’ 

‘No, my lord,’ said Craigdalhe, stoutly and firmly ‘It is 
the jackmen’s masters of whom we complain, for playmg at 
football with the honoui of oui families, and usmg as little 
ceremony with oui daughters’ sleepmg-chamhers as if they 
were m a hordel at Paris A party of leivmg night-walkers — 
courtiers and men of rank, as there is but too much reason to 
beheve — attempted to scale the wmdows of Simon Glover’s 
house last mght, they stood in their defence with drawn 
weapons when they were mterrupted by Henry Smith, and 
fou^t till they weie driven off by the rismg of Ike citizens.’ 

‘How 1 ’ said Sir Patrick, setting down the cup which he was 
about to raise to his head. ‘ Cock’s-hody, make that manifest 
to me, and, by the soul of Thomas of Longueville, I will see 
you nghted with my best power, weie it to cost me life and 
land Who attests this 1 Simon Glover, you are held an 
honest and a cautious man — do you take the truth of this 
charge upon your conscience?’ 

‘My lord,’ said Simon, ‘understand I am no willing com- 
plamer m this weighty matter No damage has arisen, save 
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to the breakers of the peace themselves. I fear only great 
power could have encouraged such lawless audacity, and I 
were unwilling to put feud between my native town and some 
powerfel nobleman on my account. But it has been said that^ 
if I hang hack m prosecutmg this complamt, it will be as much 
as admitting that my daughter expected such a visit, which is 
a direct fiilsehood. Therefore, my lord, I wdl tell your lord- 
ship what happened, so far as I kiow, and leave further pro- 
ceeding to your wisdom.’ He then told, from pomt to pomt, all 
that he had seen of the attack. 

Sir Patrick Chartens, listening mth much attention, seemed 
particularly struck with the escape of the man who had been 
made prisoner ‘ Strange,’ he said, ‘ that you did not secure 
him when you had him Did you not look at him so as to 
know him agam 1 ’ ' 

‘ I had but the hght of a lantern, my Lord Provost , and as 
to suffenng him to escape, I was alone,’ said the glover, ‘and 
old. But vet I might nave kept him, had I not heard my 
daughter ahnek in the upper room , and ere I had returned 
from her chamber the man had escaped through the garden ’ 

‘ Now, armourer, as a true man and a good soldier,’ saad Sir 
Patrick, ‘ teU me what you know of this matter ’ 

Henry Gk)w, m his own decided style, gave a bnef but clear 
narrative of the whole affair 


Honest Proudfute, hemg next called upon, began his state- 
ment ivith an air of more importance. ‘ Toucmng this airfiil and 
astounding tumult withm the burgh, I cannot altogether, it is 
true, say with Henry Gow that I saw the very beginning But 
it wdl not be demed that I beheld a great part of the latter 
end, and especially that I procured the evidence most effectual 
to convict the knavea’ 

‘And what is it, maul’ said Sir Patnck Chartens. ‘Never 
lose tune fumbhng and pratmg about it. What is it 1 ’ 

‘ I have brought your lordship, in this pouch, what one of 
the rogues left behmd him,’ said the httle man. ‘ It is a 
trophy which, in good faith and honest truth, I do confess I 
won not by the bMe, but 1 claim the credit of secunng it with 
that presence of mmd which few men possess amidst flaslung 
torches and clashmg weapons. I secure it, my lord, and here 
it la’ 

So saymg, he produced, from the hawkmg pouch already 
mentioned, the stiffened band which had been found on the 
scene of the skinnish. 
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I\ay, bonnet-inakei, said tlio provost, ‘ I ’ll warrant tliee 
man enough to secure a rogue’s hand after it is cut from the 
body What do you look so busily for in your ba^’ ? ’ 

‘There shoidd have been — thcie vas — a ring, iny lord, 
which was on the knave s fingei I leai I have been forgetful, 
and left it at home, for I took it olF to sho\\ to my wife, as she 
cared not to look upon the dead hand, as v. omen love not such 
mghts But yet I thought I ‘had put it on the finger again. 
Nevertheless, it must. I bethink me, be at home f will ride 
back for it, and Henry Smith vail trot along with me ’ 

‘ ^vith thee,’ said Sir Patnck Chartens, 
since I am for Perth myself Look you, honest burghers and 

me unapt 

■nn'vilprroa hght complaints and tnvial breaches of your 
privileges, such as small trespasses on your "ame the barons’ 

^irtP^c, of LongueviUe, you shall not find Patnck 

S importance This hand,’ 

n w? up the severed joint ‘belomrs to one 

who hath worked no drud^^rprv Wo f w ono 

knoivn and claimed oflhh^nm Vf h^p? ^ ^ ^ i 

ha,ve but one spark of hUrilhem “Xfyou ‘gS 

tberS'ia^tX ’“‘“‘‘y to and let 

a™eoS ofth?as“s mS,l-/““'^''^"- "^igbbours/ if fend 
sunnort K mv nnnr 1 .°^^ '^0 must come to each other s 

report r 

answer,’ said he, ‘ for fifty go^f Mows 

s^r^f ~ a r t 

of nlld" r^'rmfto Md fftircit? mth“‘* h “1 
can make And now. good friends? let ““ 
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If I know how to manage these affairs, 

Thus thrust disorderly upon my bands. 

Never beheve me 

Richard II 

I T was early in the afternoon of St. Valentine’s Day that the 
prior of the Dominicans was engaged in discharge of his 
duties as confessor to a penitent of no small m^ortance 
This was an elderly man, of a goodly presence, a flond and 
healthful cheek, the under part of which was shaded by a ven- 
erable white beard, which descended over his bosom The large 
and clear blue eyes, with the broad expanse of brow, expressed 
dignity , hut it was of a character which seemed more accus- 
tomed to receive honours voluntanly paid than to enforce 
them when they were refused. The good-nature of the ex- 
pression was so great as to approach to defenceless simplicity 
or weakness of character, mint, it might be inferred, to repel 
mtrusion or subdue resistance Amongst the grey locks of this 
personage was placed a small circlet or coronet of gold, upon a 
blue fillet His bmds, which were large and conspicuous, were 
of native gold, rudely enough wrought, but ornamented wth 
Scottish pearls of rare size and beauty These were his only 
ornaments , and a long crimson robe of sdk, tied by a sash of 
the same colour, formed his atture. His shnft bemg finished, 
he arose heavily firom the embroidered cushion upon which he 
kneeled during his confession, and, by the assistance of a crutch- 
headed staff of ebony, moved, lame and ungracefully, and with 
apparent pam, to a chair of state, which, surmounted by a 
canopy, was placed for his accommodation by the chimney of 
the lofty and large apartment 
This was Robeid, third of that name, and the second of the 
lU-fatod family of Stuart who filled the throne of Scotland 
He had many virtues, and was not without talent , but it was 
his great misfortune that, like others of his de\oted hue, his 
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merits were not of a kind suited to the part which he was called 
upon to perform in life The king of so fierce a people as the 
Scots then were ought to have been warlike, prompt, and active, 
liberal in rewarding services, strict in punishing dimes, one 
whose conduct should make him feared as veil as beloved 
ihe qu^ties of Robeit the Third were the reverse of all these, 
m youth he had mdeed seen battles , but, without incurring 
sprace, he had never manifested the chivalrous love of war 
and peril, or the eager desire to distinguish himself by dangerous 

-Jl who were of 

noble birth and had claims to authority. 

military career was very short. Amidst the 
thm W. t w ‘^0 young Earl of Carrick, such was 

‘’'® ‘‘ofS’O of Sii James 
rMt of h.sTff if “f ffoonoo of ^hich he was lame forthe 

wa^^fl^or and absolutely disabled from taking share either 

werlltemaif. toumLents which 

SfS h ‘'f'} "®''®’' ‘®^‘'fl®‘> “uoh predrlec- 

taon lor violent exertion, he did not probably much reCTet the 

STmTstonr^f i^tive scenT But 

wesTl fiarPP consequences, lowered him m the 

eyes ot a lierce nob^ty and warhke people He was oblmed to 

repose the principal cnarae of his affniva -nn-nr ^ u 

now in flnnfliftr rvP Ulo f ^ i anairs now m one member, 

^d always with the POwerfrfTetTnrgln eml o'fih^ Snf 

^hTasslLrorLlrdS^s^n" 

talent, whom m fondness he hI“crli,ted“”:Du T** ? m 
order to give him the ^ ^ ® Rothsay,^ m 

that of tht thione BuuS vou^^n^^^^^ ^ dignity ne^ to 

and his hand too feeble ^ 

sceptre However fond of delegated 

fe-vourite pursuit anrl +Pa P*^er, pleasure was the Prmce’s 
scandalised, by the number disturbed, and the country 

revels practised by him'^ who^ tSSd h™'""® extravagant 

order and reguk4 to the 

du^WM the ®‘*® KotWe con- 

gaiety, grace, and good tempf® LX®ta°™1 

See Dukes In Scotland Note 23 
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other that hia nuptials were entirely conducted by his uncle, 
the Duke of Albany, by whose counsels the infir m and timid 
King was much governs at the time, and who had the char- 
acter of managing the temper of his brother and sovereign, so 
as might be most miurious to the mterests and prospects of the 
young heir By Albany’s machinations the hand of the heir- 
apmrent was m a manner put up to sale, as it was understood 

E ubholy that the nobleman m Scotland who should give the 
Jgest dower to his daughter might aspire to raise her to the 
bed of the Duke of Rothsay 

In the contest for preference which ensued, George Earl of 
Dunbar and March, who possessed, by himself or his vassals, 
a great part of the eastern frontier, was preferred to other com- 
petitors , and his daughter was, with the mutual good-wdl of 
the young couple, actually contracted to the Duke of Rothsay 
But there remamed a tnird party to be consulted, and that 
was no other than the tremendous Archibald Earl of Douglas, 
temble alike from the extent of his lands, from the numerous 
offices and jurisdictions with which he was mvested, and from 
his personal quahties of wisdom and valour, mmgled with m- 
domitable pnde, and more than the feudal love of vengeance 
The Earl was also nearly related to the throne, having married 
the eldest daughter of the reigning monarch 
After the espousals of the Duke of Rothsay with the Earl 
of March’s daughter, Douglas, as if he had postponed his share 
m the negotiation to show that it could not be concluded mth 
^y one but himself, entered the lists to break off the contract. 

tendered a larger dower with his daughter Maijory than 
the Earl of March had proffered , and, secured by his oira 
cupidity and fear of the Douglas, Albany exerted his influence 
with the timid monarch till he was prevaded upon to break the 
TOntraot with the Earl of March, and wed his son to Maijoiy 
Douglas, a woman whom Rothsay could not love. No apology 
offered to the Earl of March, exceptmg that the espousals 
betwixt the Prince and Elizabeth of Dunbar hod not been 
approved by the States of Parhameut, and that till such roti- 
ncation the contract was hable to be broken off The Earl 
ueeply resented the wrong done to himself and bis daughter, 
and was generally understood to study revenge, which his great 
imluence on the Enghsh firontier was likely to place iiithin 
his power 

In the meantime, the Duke of Rothsaj', incensed at the 
sacnnce of his hand and his mclmatious to this state mtngue. 
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took his owii mode ot Yentin;:^ his displuii^urc, Iiy neglecting his 
wife, couteniiiing his ioiinidiiblc tind dangerous hither-in-luw, 
and shoAving little lespect to the authoricy ol the King himself, 
and none whatever to the renionstrantes of Alhaia, his uncle, 

wnnsn na IriAb-Q /I is /s K,.. L _ .1 , . 


. w -kVlUtiliV, UO UllUlU, 

whom he looked upon as his conhimed 01101113 

lid these inteuial dissensions ol his Uniily, which extended 


Amid 


..ucoo iucuiimi uisseiisionsoi nis uniily, wtiicli extended 
themselves through hiscoimoiK aiidadministiation, intioducing 
evmywhere the baneful eflects oi uiieeitainty and disunion, the 
leeble monarch had foi some time been supported by the 
counsels of his queen, Annabella, a dauglitei ol the noble house 
gifted with a depth of .-'dgaeity and hrmiiess of 
S . f a restraint over the lovitia. of a son 
iTi<y sustaiiied Oil muiiy occasions the waver- 

3 bpnilp husband But after her death the 

from hii resembled nothing so much as a vessel drifted 

AbstrflnfPfllv tossed about amidst contending currents 

son to Pn w ftobert might be said to doat upon his 

brotW for the character of his 

the Doui?la'i wh more decisive than his o\ni , to fear 

suLect thp terror which was almost instmctivo , and to 
Sit his fpplimrff^''°^i hckle Earl of March, 

and comnhcatpH vaiious characters were so mixed 

different^from they shoived entirely 

interest which hflfl Tip weie, and according to the 

Kmg would chaTixTR exerted over his flexible mind, the 

cruel father frnnf indulgent to a strict and even 

a benignant an? bou?S“^|^^ ^ jealous brother, or from 
soveieim Likp tbp no i ^ grasping and encroaching 
colour of that firmpi ^ feeble mind reflected the 

reposed for eouns^nd ^t the time he 

advice of one of his f?^ilv i disused the 

It was no unwonted tWg 

equally disrespectable to the ohlrLte. If measures, 

gerous to the safety of the state ^ and dan- 

Oathoho ChurclTacqmreTmfluLce™^ 

were so excellent bnt intentions 

was hauS not onl v resolutions were so mfii-m Eobert 

really cSited brt he had 

Sr Si^Sel^a^' '"Tmi 

of vanous desenptrorhad no 2aU 0^1^^“ 
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tempered prmce, though, indeed, theirs was, at that period, an 
influence from i\hich few or none escaped, however resolute and 
firm of purpose in affairs of a temporal character We now 
return from this long digression, without which what we have 
to r^te could not perhaps have been well understood. 

The King had moved ivith ungraceful dflfioulty to the 
cushioned chair which, under a state or canopy, stood prepared 
for his accommodation, and upon which he sank down with 
enjoyment, hke an indolent man, who had been for some time 
confined to a constramed position When seated, the gentle 
and venerable looks of the good old man showed benevolence. 
The prior, who now remamed standing opposite to the royal 
seat, with an air of deep deference which cloaked the natiual 
haughtiness of his carnage, was a man betwixt forty and fifty 
years of age, but every one of whose hairs stdl retamed their 
natural dark colour Acute features and a penetratmg look 
attested the talents by which the venerable lather had acquired 
his high station m the commumty over which he presided , 
and, we may add, m the councils of the kmgdom, m whose 
service they were often exercised. The chief objects which his 
education and habits taught him to keep m view were the 
extension of the dommion and the wealth of the church, and 
the suppression of heresy, both of which he endeavoured to 
accomplish by all the means which his situation afforded him 
But he honoured his rehgion by the sincerity of his own behef, 
and by the morahty whicm guided his conduct m aU ordinary 
situations. The faults of me Prior Anselm, though they led 
hun mto grievous error, and even cruelty, were perhaps rather 
those of his age and profession , his virtues were nos own. 

‘These thmgs done,’ said the Kmg, ‘and the lands I have 
mentioned secured W my gift to this monastery, you are of 
Wimon, father, that I stand as much m the good graces of our 
Holy Mother Church as to term myself her dutiful son 1 ’ 

‘ Surely, my hege,’ said the prior , ‘ would to God that all 
her oluldren brou^t to the efficacious sacrament of confession 
as deep a sense of their errors, and as much will to make 
amends for them But I speak these comfortmg words, my 
hege, not to Robert Kmg of Scotland, but only to my humble 
and devout pern tent, Robert Stuart of Camck.’ 

‘ You surpnse me, father,’ answered the Kmg ‘ I have 
little check on my conscience for aught that I have done in 
my kmgly ofiice, seemg that I use therein less mine oivn 
opmion than the advice of the most wise counsellors.’ 
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‘Th^Hok’'Spr'?? “y replied the prior 

j j -tiatner lecogmses in your Grace, in everv fhnnr/hf 

word, and action, an obedient vassal of the Holy ChSch Wt 

an air o^authontv upnght m his chair, and assumed 

nof^sutu^pT^' l^ni, he did 

in my condi^t^heflfpr discovered anything ' 

ma7c^ down s^ch a king or a pnvate individual, whicE 

< 14 ^ .;s^S;:5TZi7;:^» - ■’ "" 

vs bdli I’’ ““T"! ‘'■'i mUi 

ing the diAy ^'T^'^UP. and assnm- 

me the wordsVf om Hdv P»ffe 

St Peter, to whom have successor of 

to unloose “TOeSe oT^, '>'>* ^ “nd and 

receiTed into the see of St of Scotland, hast thou not 

the Pontiff hZ recomme;^i'’T S?”? ^ardlaw, whom 

thou make profession with 4y h™ dutofiT ’ * 

Church, when thv aohnnQ f service to the 

obedience of thfmw^T soSf ’ Ok* A® 

sacrifice ” ’ Obedience is better than 

not unT^ecoming his^b^^l^t’ himself m a manner 

answermg you upon thiTsubiect bm^^^ dispense with 
cems us and the estates of hon- 
our private conscience ’ ^gdom, but does not afiect 

Sctld. "ttlG T)TT0T ^Qnrl l-» 

at the last day? ^%ch conscience wiU it concern 

b^gesses will then step betwefJi lords or wealthy 

which he has mcurred^y followm^n? +7^ penalty 

letters ecclesiastical? ;^ow TniiTf+2 i secular pohcy m 
chivalry of thy realm drawn ’nn i, i ^ 

lei^-bolt, they would be consiL^ ft 
before the blaze of a furnace ’ ^ scorched parchment 

/ Good father pnor,’ said the Kinff nn 
science this kind of language selrln^ r whose tunorous con- 
pression, ‘you surely arg#e ^LSf ^ 

J- feuo over ngidly m this matter It was 
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during my last indisposition, while the Earl of Douglas held, as 
houtenant general, the regal authority in Scotland, that the 
obstruction to the reception of the Pmnate unhappily arose 
Do not, therefore, tax me with what happened rmen I was 
unable to conduct the afiairs of the kingdom, and compelled 
to delegate my power to another ’ 

‘To your subject, sure, you have said enough,’ rephed the 
pnor ‘ But, if the impediment arose during the heutenanoy 
of the Earl of Douglas, the legate of his Hohnesa ivdl demand 
wherefore it has not been instantly removed, when the King 
resumed m his royal hands the reins of authonty 1 The Black 
Douglas can do much — more perhaps than a subject should 
have power to do m the kmgdom of his sovereign , but he can- 
not stand betwixt your Grace and your own conscience, or 
release you from the duties to the Holy Church which your 
situation as a kmg imposes upon you ’ 

‘ Father,’ said Robert^ somewhat impatiently, ‘ you are over- 
peremptory m this matter, and ought at least to wait a reason- 
able season, untd wo have time to consider of some remedy 
Such disputes have happened repeatedly m the reigns of our 
predecessors , and our royal and blessed ancestor, St. David, 
did not resign his privileges as a monarch without making a 
stand m their defence, even though he was mvolved m argu- 
ments with the Holy Father himself’ 

‘ And therem was that great and good kmg neither holy nor 
samtly,’ said the pnor, °and therefore was he given to be a 
rout and a spod to his enemies, when he raised his sword agamst 
the banners of St Peter, and St Paul, and St John of Beverley, 
m the war, as it is still called, of the Standard. Well was it 
for hun that, like his namesake, the son of Jesse, his sin was 
pumshed upon earth, and not entered agamst him at the long 
and dire day of accountmg ’ 

‘Well, good pnor — well — enough of this for the present 
The Holy See shall, God wilhng, have no reason to complam of 
me. I t^e Our Lady to witness, I would not for the crown I 
wear take the burden of wrongmg our Mother Church. We 
have ever feared that the Earl of Douglas kept his eyes too 
much fixed on the lame and the temporalities of this frail and 
passing life to feel altogether as he ought the olauns that refer 
to a future world,’ 

‘ It 13 but lately,’ said the pnor, ‘ that he hath taken up 
forcible quarters m the monastery of Aberbrothock, with his 
rebnue of a thousand followers , and the abbot is compelled to 

VOL. iXTr — 7 
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farnisli him with all he needs for horse and man, which the 
Earl calls exercising the hospitality which he hath a right to 
expect irom the foundation to which his ancestors were con- 
tributors Certam, it were better to return to the Douglas his 
lands than to submit to such exaction, which more resembles 
the masterful hcense of Highland thiggers and sorners ^ than 
the demeanour of a Christian baron ’ 

‘The Black Douglasses,’ said the Kin g, with a sigh, ‘are a 
race which iviil not he said nay But, father pnor, 1 am my- 
self, it may be, an intruder of this kmd , for my sojoummg 
hath been long among you, and my retmue, though far fewer 
than the Douglas’s, are nevertheless enough to cumber you for 
their daily maintenance , and though our order is to send out 
purveyors to lessen your charge as much as may be, yet if there 
he inconvenience, it were fitting "we should remove in time ’ 

‘ Now, Our Lady forbid ' ’ said the prior, who, if desirous of 
power, had nothing meanly covetous m his temper, but was 
e\ eu magnificent m his generous kindness , ‘ certainly the 
Dominican convent can afford to her sovereign the hospitahty 
which tlie house offers to every wanderei of whatever condition, 
who will receive it at the hands of the poor servants of our 
patron No, my royal hege , come with ten times your present 
train, the> shall neither want a gram of oats, a pile of straw, a 
rnor'Cl of bread, nor an ounce of food which our convent can 
supply them It is one thing to employ the revenues of the 
cliuixh, which are so much larger than monks ought to need 
nr wi::'h tor, in the -yuitable and dutiful reception of your royal 
Huje-ity, and tinother to have it wrenched from us by the hands 
of rude and violent men, whoso love of rapme is only limited by 
the extent of their power ’ 

‘it ib well, good prior,’ said the King; ‘and now to turn 
our thought -v for an iiiTtaut from state affairs, can thy reverence 
inform n^ ho.v the good cituens of Perth have begun their 
\ aleniino -> Da) f Gallantly, and memly, and peacefully, 1 
hupaJ 

‘ K‘f galLiutr)', my liege, I know little of such qualities 
lur }i..u,ofu)ly, there were three or four men, tivo cruelly 
..<,und. d, came thw morning before daylight to ask the pnvi- 
ifirtb and -uinotnary, pur-^ued by a hue and cry of 
u> 53j th'.ir diirc-, with clubs, bilL, Lochaber axes, and 
r.o Luuh d -aonh, tr>ing “kill and day," each louder than 

.utht r Nay, they were not '-ati^lied when our porter and 
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watch, told them that those they pursued had taken refuge in 
the gahlee of the church,^ but continued for some minutes 
olamounng and stnkmg upon the postern door, demandmg that 
the men imo had offended should be dehvered up to them. I 
was afraid their rude noise might have broken your Majesty’s 
rest, and raised some surpnsa’ 

‘ My rest might have been broken,’ said the monarch , ‘ but 

that sounds of violence should have occasioned surprise 

Alas 1 reverend father, there is m Scotland only one place 
where the shnek of the victim and threats of the oppressor 
are not heard, and, that, father, is — the grava’ 

The prior stood m respectful sdence, sjrmpathismg with the 
feelmra of a monarch whose tenderness of heart suited so ill 
with the condition and manners of his people 

‘ And what became of the fugitives ? ’ asked Robert, after a 
mmute’s pause 

‘ Surely, sue,’ said the pnor, ‘ they were dismissed, as they 
desired to be, before daylight, and after we had sent out to 
be assured t^t no ambush of their enemies watched them m 
the vicmity, they went them way m peace.’ 

‘ You know nothing,’ mquired the Kmg, ‘ who the men were,, 
or the cause of their takmg refuge with you 1 ’ 

‘ The cause,’ said the pnor, ‘ was a not with the townsmen , 
but how ansmg is not known to ua The custom of our house 
18 to afford twenty-four hours of unmterrupted refuge m the 
sanctuaw of St Dommic, without askmg any question at the 
poor unfortunates who have sought rebel there If they desire 
to remam for a longer space, the cause of their resortmg to 
sanctuary must be put upon the register of the convent , and, 
praised, be our holy samt, many persons escape the weight of 
the law by this temporary protwtion, whom, did we know the 
character of their crimes, we might have found ourselves 
obhged to render up to their pursuers and persecutors.’ 

As the pnor spoke, a flim idea occurred to the monarch, 
that the pnvilege of sanctuary thus peremptorily executed 
must prove a severe interruption to the course of justice 
through bis realm But he repelled the feelmg, as if it had 
been a suggestion of Satan, and took care that not a smgle 
word should escape to betray to the churchman that such a 
profane thought had ever occupied his bosom , on the contrarj , 
he hasted to change the subject. 

‘The sun,’ he said, ‘moves slowly on the mdex. After the 
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painful information you have given me, I expected the Lords 
of my Council ere now, to take order with the ravelled afiairs 
of this unhappy not Evil was the fortune which gave me 
rule over a people among whom it seems to me I am m my 
own person tne only man who desires rest and tranquillity ' ’ 
‘The church always desires peace and tranq^uiUity,’ added 
the prior, not suffenng even so general a proposition to escape 
the poor long’s oppressed mind -without msistmg on a savmg 
clause for the church’s honour 

‘^Ye meant nothing else,’ said Robert ‘But, father prior, 
you inU allow that the church, m quellmg strife, as is doubt- 
less her purpose, resembles the busy houseVife, who puts in 
motion the dust which she means to sweep away ’ 

To this remark the pnor would have made some reply, but 
the door of the apartment was opened, and a gentleman usher 
armounced the Duke of Albany. 



CHAPTER X 


Gentlo fnend, 

Cludo not her mirth, who tvaa sad jesterday, 

And may bo so to morrow 

JOASVA Baillie. 

T he Duke of Albany was, like bi3 royal brother, named 
Robert. The Christian name of the latter bad been 
John, until he was called to the throne, when the su- 
persbtion of the times observed that the name had been 
connected with misfortune m the lives and reigns of John of 
England, John of Franco, and John Baliol of Scotland. It was 
therefore agreed that, to elude the bad omen, the new king 
should assume the name of Robert, rendered dear to Scotland 
by the recoUeotions of Robert Bruce “We mention this to 
account for the e.\iateuce of two brothers of the same Chris- 
tian name in one family, which was not certainly an usual 
occurrence, more than at the present day 
Albany, also an aged man, was not supposed to be much 
more disposed for warlike enterprise than the Ring himself 
But if he had not courage, he had wisdom to conceal and cloak 
over his wont of that quahty, which, once suspected, would 
have turned all the plans which his ambition had formed. He 
bad also pnde enou^ to supply, in extrenuty, the want of real 
valour^ and command enough over his nerves to conceal their 
agitation. In other respects, ho was expenenced m the ways 
of courts, calm, cool, and crafty, fixin g upon the pomts which 
he desired to attain, whde they were yet for removed, and 
never losing sight of them, though the wmdmg paths m which 
be trode might occasionally seem to pomt to a different direc- 
tion. In his person he resembled the Rmg, for he was noble 
and majestic both m stature emd countenance. But he hod the 
advant^e of his elder brother, m bemg unencumbered with any 
infirmity, and m every respect hghter and more active His 
dress was noh and grave, as became Ins age and rank, and, hke 
bis royal brother, he wore no arms of any kmd, a case of small 
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knives supplying at Us giidle the pkee usually occupied by a 

dasficei in absenc© of a sword . 

At tbe Duke’s entrance the pnor, after 
respectfully withdrew to a recess m the apartment, at some ^ 
SSe from the royal seat, m order to leave the convei-sation ot 
the brothers uncontrolled by the presence of e- ‘ 

is necessary to mention, that the ^cess was e^me y 
dow, placed in the mner front of the monastic bulldog , 
the palace, from its bemg the frequent residence of ^ f 
of Scotland, but which was, unless on such occasions, ^ 
dence of the prior or abbot The wmdow was placed over tPe 
prmcipal entrance to the royal apartments, and commanaea 
view of the internal quadrangle of the conveifr, fome , ^ 
right hand by the length of the ma^ificent church, on tbe ^ 
by a budding contaimng the range of cellars, with the reie U) 
chapter-house, and othei conventual apartments tnare 

them, for such existed altogether independent of the sp^« 
occupied by Kmg Robert and lus attendant , wlMe a . 
row of buildmgs, showing a noble outward front to tlm S 
sun, consisted of a large hospitimi, for the reception ot strangci 
and pdgnms, and many subordinate of&ces, 1 pj 

places of accommodation, for the ample stores i^ch ^ 
the magmficent hospitahty of the Dominican fathers 
vaulted entrance lecf through this eastern front u^to the qnaa- 
rangle, and was precisely opposite to the wmdow at wtoch rnu 
Anselm stooA so that he could see underneath the dark arc^ 
and observe the hght which gleamed beneath it from the e^i^ 
em and open portal , but, owmg to the height to which he 
raised, and the depth of the vaulted archway, his eye couiu 
but mdistinctly reach the opposite and extended portal, ir 

necessary to notice these localities _ i +, oc 

"We return to the conversation between the princely :relatives 
‘My dear brother,’ said the Kmg, raismg the Duke o 
Albany, as he stooped to kiss his hand — ‘my dea^ 
brother, wherefore this ceremomal? Are we not b^h 
of the same Stuart of Scotland and of the same Ebzabetn 
Morel’ ^ 

‘ I have not forgot that it is so,’ said Albany, ansmg , o 
I must not omit, in the frimilianty of the brother, the respec 

that IS due to the king’ cmua 

‘Oh, true — most true, Rohm,’ answered the King 
throne is hke a lofty and barren rock, upon which flower or 
shrub can never take root All kindly feelmgs, all tender aflec- 
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tionB, ate denied to a monarcb A king must not fold a brother 
to bia heart — he dare not give way to fondness for a son ’ 
‘Such, m some respects, is the doom of greatness, sire,’ 
answered Albany , ‘ but Heaven, who removed to some distance 
Fsim your ilajesty’s sphere the members of your own famdy, 
has given you a whole people to be your children ’ 

‘ Mas 1 Robert,’ answered the monarch, ‘ your heart is better 
framed for the duties of a sovereign than mine I see from the 
height at which fate has placed me that multitude whom you 
call my children I love tnem, I wish them well , but they are 
many, and they are distant from me. Alas 1 even the meanest of 
them bns some beloved being whom he can clasp to his heart, 
and upon whom he can lavish the fondness of a father But all 
that a king give to a people is a smde, such as the sun be- 
stows on the snoivy peaks of the Grampian mountains, as distant 
and as ineffectuaL Alas, Robin ' our father used to caress us, and 
if he dbd us it was with a tone of kindness , yet he was “o^^' 
arch as well as 1, and wherefore should not I be permitted, like 
him, to reclaim my poor prodigal by affection as well as seventy V 
‘ Had affection never been tned, my hege,’ rephed Albany, 
m the tone of one who delivers sentiments which he gneves to 
utter, ‘ means of gentleness ought assuredly to be first made 
use of Your Grace is best ludge whether they have been long 
enough persevered m, and whether those of discouragement and 
restraint may not prove a more eflectual correotive. It is ex- 
clusively m your royal power to take what measures with the 
Duke of Rothsay you think iviU be most available to his 
ultimate benefit, and that of the kingdom.’ 

‘ This 18 unkind, brother,’ said the Kmg ‘ you mdicate the 
painful path which you would have me pursue, yet you offer 
me not your support in treadmg it.’ ^ 

‘ My support your Grace may ever command,’ rephed Albany , 
‘ but would it become me, of all men on earth, to prompt to 
your Grace severe measures againstyour son and heir 1 Me, on 
whom, m case of failure — which Heaven forefend 1 — of your 
Grace’s femdy, this fatal crown might descend ? Would it not 
be thought and said by the fiery March and the haughty 
Douglas, that Albany had sown dissension between his royal 
brother and the heir to the Scottish throne, perhaps to clear 
the way for the succession of his own fkmdy 1 No, my hege, 
I can sacnfice my life to your service, but I must not place my 
honour m danger ’ 

‘ You say true, Robin — you say very true,’ rephed the King, 
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h^toung to put his OTvn interaretation upon his brother’s 

lor^to oereei^ft powerful and dangerous 

family That mncit V. is aught hke discord in the royal 
S s\u therefore^ 

foUies of Rothsav ^ T liopes of coriecting the 

from toe to W 

young^ver^vrn;- ^eU worth cherishing He is 
We will ha^ ^ heyday of his blood, 

tempered horse T Pt ^ Sood rider with a hot- 

one to be beLr.fp«^? ^^ouT, and no 

censured me in you? InnS yourself You have 

‘i^’hfCte nifrefip^r dniy 

poor long, pleading the spirit,’ contmued the 

sent for him to^tteml T f ‘o h-s brother ‘I hare 

'" *'“ 

‘when he es m\he h^oS'f^”’ “^i 
‘I say so,’ answered the ’ 

you agree with me Robin it, ^ ’’ heartily glad that 

man another trial’ He haq niP^f hapless young 

with an mcensed &ther Tlnf tF^°? plead his cause 

‘I trust,’ said Albany « tu* ^®°i®iabered, Albany ’ 
youi Grace’s feehn^s 'to w^ch is most agreeable 

The Duke weU “w th^ /'r! “d tEe best ’ 

was endeavourmg to escano frFrF by which the Kmg 

mg, and to adop\ ?udOT^nrfte^ ^^®/onclusions of his reason- 
proceedmg the reverse of w^t it k, sanction, a* course of 
But though he saw he could nnf bim to recommend, 

of conduct he desired, he wonlrJ^^+® brother to the Ime 

lesolved to watch for a fittpr ^be reins, hut 

sin^ter advantages to which npw^°^^^ ohtainmg the 

nnrl ^ ^ 'viiion new nnnvr.r,lr, , ,, ° t ^ 



^eanme tubfeoTS >f‘ tiltoo^rr should 

tramphng of horse tour sL,n! ®«““iaans, ‘I hear the 
reverend father Look from thp the courtyard, 

ahghts Rothsay, is it not ? ’ ^'’mdow, and tell us who 
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‘ The noble Earl of March, with his followers,’ said the pnor 
‘ Is he strongly accompanied 1 ’ said the king ‘ Do his people 
enter the inner gate 1 ’ 

At the same moment, Albany whispered the Kmg, ‘Fear 
nothing, the Brandanes ^ of your household are under arms ’ 
The King nodded thanks, while the pnor fix)m the window 
answered the question he had put ‘ The Earl is attended by 
two pages, two gentlemen, and four grooms One page follows 
h i m up the mam staircase, beanng his lordship’s sword The 
others halt in the court, and — Jienedictte, how is this? Here 
IS a strolhng glee-woman, with her viol, prepanng to smg be 
ueath the roym windows, and m the cloister of the Domimcans, 
as she might in the yard of an hostehie ! I wiU have her pres- 
ently thrust forth,’ 

‘ Not so, fiither,’ said the King ‘ Let me implore grace for 
the poor wanderer The joyous science, as they call it, which 
they profess, mingles sadly with the distresses to which want 
and calamity condemn a strolhng race , and m that they re 
semble a king, to whom all men cry, “ All hail 1 ” while he looks 
the homage and obedient affection which the poorest yeoman 
receives from his family Let the wanderer remam undisturbed, 
father , and let her smg if she will to the yeomen and troop 
era m the court, it keep them from quarreUmg with 
each other, belonging, as they do, to such unruly and hostile 
masters.’ 

So spoke the weU meanmg and feeble minded pnnce, and 
the pnor bowed m acquiescence. As he spoke, the Earl of 
March entered the hall of audience, dressed m the ordmaiy 
ndmg garb of the time, and weanng ms pomard. He had left 
m the ante room the page of honour who earned his sword. 
The Earl was a well-built, handsome man, fair complexioned, 
with a considerable profusion of light-coloured hair, and bnght 
blue eyes, which gleamed like those of a falcon Ho exhibited 
m his countenance, otherwise pleasmg, the marks of a hasty 
and imtable temper, which his situation as a high and power- 
ful feudal lord had given him but too many opportumties of 
mdulgiug 

‘ I am glad to see you, my Lord of March,’ said the Kmg, 
■with a gracious inohnation of his person ‘ You have been long 
absent from our councils.’ 

‘ My hege,’ answered March, with a deep reverence to the 
King, and a haughty and formal mchnation to the Duke of 
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Albany, if I have been absent fioni your Grace’s councils, it 

IS because my place has been supplied by more acceptable, and, 

i douW not, ablei, counsellois iVnd now I come but to say to 

youi Highness, that the news from the English frontier make 

it necess^y that I should leturn without delay to my own 

estates Grace has youi wise and politic brother, my 

Jjord of Albany, with whom to consult, and the mighty and 

wailike Earl of Douglas to caiTy your counsels into eflect I 

^ of no use save in my own countiy , and thither, mth your 

■mgnness s peimission, I am puiposed instantly to return, to 

attend my charge, as Warden of the Eastern Marches ’ 

+1 deal SO unkindly with us, cousm,’ replied the 

ni^arcL ‘ Here aie evil tidings on the wind These 

Highland clans are again bieaking into general com- 

tranquilhty even of our own court requires the 

to PYOf.! council to advise, and the bravest of our barons 

Thomnq P Miat may be resolved upon The descendant of 

Robert surely abandon the grandson of 

■tfobert Bruce at such a period as this 1 ’ 

Doufflas^^^flwn descendant of the far-famed James of 

never lordship’s boast that he 

him as his rls 1 ^ thousand hoise mount with 

Aberbrothock 1 will ^ believe the monks of 

Douglas’s ehivaW Surely, wth aU the 

swarm of HighlSd kemp^^tli restram a disorderly 

heie I bs^ace of ^ then. 

Highness’s nerson tbni- jealous in his care of your 

when a dutiful subieet ht Rrandanes to take aims 

a poor half-score of horse approaches the court with 

pefty baron/X olXo%eXd “Tb 

heath When such nrppanf, ^ thousand acres of barren 

the slightest chance M neril^— ^ 
ably guarded in leal dangL ’ Person will surely be suit- 

of th/bMoLt/'whom “ott spLk ‘ 

not caie Vss for 4e W ' *4“ Plea^o Our Lady, I mU 

Tbe BraBdXrarrthf l„7,X“„fe 

— — — _ g mmediate retainers and house- 
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hold servants, and an hundred of them is but a small guard 
round his Grace, when yourself, my lord, as well as the Earl of 
Douglas, often nde with ten times the number ’ 

‘ My Lord Duke,’ replied March, ‘ when the service of the Kmg 
requires it, I can nde \nth ten times as many horse as your 
Grace has named , but I have never done so either traitorously 
to entrap the Kmg nor boastfully to overawe other nobles ’ 

‘ Brother Robert,’ said the King, ever anxious to be a peace- 
maker, ‘ you do ivTong even to intimate a suspicion of my Lord 
of March And you, cousm of March, misconstrue my brother’s 
caution. But hark — to divert this angry parley — I hear no un- 
pleasing touch of minstrelsy You know the gay science, my 
Lord of March, and love it weU. Step to yonder wmdow, 
beside the holy prior, at whom we make no question touchmg 
secular pleasures, and you will tell us if the music and lay be 
worth hstenmg to The notes are of France, I think. My 
brother of Albany’s judgment is not worth a cockle shell m such 
matters, so you, cousin, must report your opmion whether ^e 
poor glee maiden deserves recompense Our son and the DoucIm 
will presently be here, and then, when our councd is assembled, 
we will treat of graver matters ’ 

With something hke a smile on his proud brow, March mth- 
drew mto the recess of the vnndow, and stood there m silence 
beside the prior, like one who, while he obeyed the King s 
command, saw through and despised the timid precaution i^ch 
it implied, as an attempt to prevent the dispute betwixt Albany 
and himself The tune, which was played upon a viol, was gay 
and sprightly m the commencement, with a touch of the _^d- 
ness of the troubadour music But, as it proceeded, the fetor- 
mg tones of the instrument, and of the female voice which 
accompamed it, became plamtive and interrupted, as if choked 
by the painful feehngs or the minstrel 

The offended earl, whatever might be his judgment m such 
matters on which the Kmg had complimented him, paid, it may 
be supposed, httle attention to the music of the female minstrel. 
His proud heart was strugghng between the aUegiance he oi^cl 
his sovereign, as well as the love he stall found lurkmg m his 
bosom for the person of his weU-natured king, and a des^ of 
vengeance ansmg out of his disappomted ambition, and the 
disgrace done to bun by the substitution of Maijory DouglM to 
be unde of the heir-apparent, mstead of his betrothed daughter 
March had the vices and virtues of a hasty and uncertain 
character, and even now, when he came to bid the Kmg adieu. 
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TIIK FAlll OK KKin’il 

with the of ruuouii' ii)i^ h*-’ a0<‘;(h5;iie .u. ^ 

reached his owa fetuU* tcruturi-, , he fcit un.vjiHn!,^, and iUUi‘';'t 
unable, to le^olve upon a -.tcp -o cnuuinl ..od luii oi pcnL 

It ^\a:i \Mth -juch (Kin^truu- (atpjJtutjoJH lh.*t lie w.ta occupna 
duniig the bc^niniriL' ol ilia ^it»'-ijuid(*u ■> Uy , hut u.'ject-i 
whicli called lui attention po^’.ermll},«u liie ■'on4^tre.-it prc^’Ccdul, 
ailected the currunL oi Iih thoui'ht-, .md nseteil on atu 
was pas-juig lu the couit^vird ut the nioiKU'»tery dhc -ong 
in the Pioveiu^al dialect, well nmlcr'ilootl as the language o 
poetry in all the couit-* ol Kuropo, and partiouUrly m >couaJi‘ 
It was more aiiuply turned, houe\er, thin wa*-> the geticnd ea-^j 
of the i,in.enle^<t and rather rosendded the Uti ol a Aorniaii 
luiustrel It may be traii'ilatcd tluw . 

TilK LAV OP POOL LOUlSfl^ 

Ah, poor Louuo ' Thv. li.oloii;,' tlaj 
slit: ro-inw from cot to cx.'h ; 

And itill her .ojce uid viol -wi), 

Ah, uioida, Lc.v irc iho woo<IIdiui ujj , 

TInnL on Loui:5i 

Ah, iwior Loiu.5c ’ The aun w ii high , 

It “iiuirch'd her chceh, ic dimin’d ht.r e}e. 

The woodland walk w w tool and nigh, 

Uhtro hirdb vvitii thnmng iiuaiulctd vk 

To tliccr Loune 

Ah, poor Louise ' Tlit savage Lear 
ilade ne’er tliat lovelj grove hia lair ; 

, The wolvta moltst not paths so fair 
But better far had such been there 

For poor Louise 

Ah, poor Louise ' In woody vrold 
She met a huntsman fair and bold , 

His baldnck was of silk and gold. 

And many a witching tale he told 

To poor Louise 

Ah, poor Louise ’ Small cause to pine 
Hadst thou for treasures of the mine , 

I For peace of mind, that gift divine. 

And spotless mnocence, were thine 

Ah, poor Louise * 

Ah, poor Louise * Thy treasure ‘a reft 
I know not if by force or theft, 

Or part by violence, part hy gift , 

But misery is all that ’s left 

To poor Louise 


* &ee Note 28 
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Let poor Louisa some succour have I 
She will not long your bounty crave. 

Or tire the gay ivith warning stave , 

For Heaven has grace, and earth a grave 
For poor Louise. 

The song was no sooner finished than, anxious lest the 
dispute should be revived betwixt his brother and the Earl of 
March, Kinfe Robert called to the latter, ‘What think you of 
the minstrelsy, my lord 1 Methmks, as I heard it even at this 
distance, it was a wild and pleasing lay ’ 

‘My judgment is not deep, my lord, but the singer may 
dispense with my approbation, smce she seems to have received 
that of his Grace of J^thsay, the first judge in Scotland.' 

‘ How 1 ’ said, the King in alarm , ‘ is my son below 1 ’ 

‘He 13 sitting on horseback by the glee maiden,’ said March, 
with a mahoious smile on his cheek, ‘ apparently as much in- 
terested by her conversation as her music.’ 

‘ How is this, father prior 1 ’ said the King 
But the prior drew back firom the lattice. ‘I have no 
will to see, my lord, things which it would pam me to 
repeat’ 

‘How IS all this?’ said the King, who coloured deeplj, and 
seemed about to rise from his chair , but changed his mmd, as 
if unwillmg, perhaps, to look upon some unbecoming prank of 
the wild young prmce, which he might not have had neart to 
punish with necessary seventy The Earl of March seemed to 
have a pleasure in mforming him of that of which doubtless he 
desired to remain ignorant 

‘My liege,’ he cned, ‘this is better and better The glee- 
maiden hn.s not only engeiged the ear of the Pnnce of Scotland, 
as well as of every groom and trooper in the courtyard, but 
she has nveted the attention of the Black Douglas, whom we 
have not known as a passionate admirer of the gay science. 
But truly, I do not wonder at his astonishment for the Pnnce 
has honoured the fair professor of song and viol with a kiss of 
approbation.’ 

‘ How I ’ cned the King, ‘ is David of Rothsay trifling with a 
glee-maiden, and his wife’s fether m presence 1 Go, my good 
mther abbot, call the Pnnce here mstantly Go, my dearest 

brother ’ And when they had both left the room, the King 

Mntmued, ‘ Go, good cousm of March , there will be mischiet 
I am^assured of it I pray you go, cousin, and second my lord 
pnor’s prayers with my command.’ 
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‘ You forget, my liege,’ .said Maich, with the voice of a deeply- 
offeuded peison, ‘the lather ol Eh/ubeth of Dunbar were but 
an unfit mterces.sor between the Dougka and hia royal son-in- 
law ’ 

‘ I crave your pardon, cousin/ said the gentle old man ‘ I 
own you have had .some wrong; but my Rothsay will be 
murdered — I must go myself’ 

But, as he aiose precipitately from his chair, the poor king 
missed a footstep, stumbled, and fell heavily to the ground, in 
such a manner that, his head striking the corner ot the seat 
Irom which he had risen, he became for a minute insensible 
The sight of the accident at once oveicame March’s resentment 
and melted his heart He ran to the lalleu monarch, and re- 
placed him in his seat, using, m the tenderest and most respect- 
ful mannei, such means as seemed most fit to recall animation. 
^ B-obert opened his eyes, and gazed around with uncertainty 
W^t has happened ? — are we alone — v/ho is ivith us ? ’ 
Your dutiful subject, March,’ replied the Earl 
n !J^bh the Earl of March * ’ repeated the King, his 
still disturbed intellects receiving some alarm irom the name of 

a powerM chief whom he had reason to believe he had mortally 
offended 

Yes, my gracious liege, with poor George of Dunbar, of 
whom inany have wished your Majesty to think lU, though he 
^^il^^be round truer to your royal person at the last than they 


Indeed, cousin, you have had too much wron" and believe 
me, we shall strive to redress ' 

yet be nghted,’ interrupted 
the Earl, catching at the hopes which his ambition suggested 
the Prince and Marjory Douglas are nearly related — the dis- 
pensataon fr om me was mformally granted — their mamage 
cannot be laivM— the Pope, who wdl do much for so godly a 
pnnee, can set aside this unchnstian union, in respect of the 

you well, my hege,’ contmued the Earl, 
kmdhng mth a new tram of ambitious thoughts, to which the 
une^ected oppo^nity of pleadmg his cause personally had 
^ven nse— bethink you how you choose betwixt the Douglas 
Twf IS powerful and mighty, I grant But George of 

Dunbar w^rs the keys of Scotland at his belt, and could brmg 

loo 1 ^™y ga^ of Edmburgh ere Douglas could 

l^ve the skirts of Cairntable to oppose them Your royal son 
ves my poor deserted girl, and hates the haughty Marjory of 
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Douglas. Your Grace may judge the small account m which 
he holds her by his tojnng with a common glee maiden even m 
the presence of her father ’ 

The King had hitherto listened to the Earl’s argument with 
the bewildered feehngs of a timid horseman, home away by an 
impetuous steed, whoso course he can neither arrest nor direct 
But the last words awakened m his recollection the sense of his 
son’s immediate danger 

‘ Oh, ay, most true — my son — the Douglas ! Oh, my dear 
cousm, prevent blood, and all shall be as you will Hark, there 
IS a tumult — that was the clash of arms 1 ’ 

‘ By my coronet, bv my knightly &ith, it is true ! ’ said the 
Earl, lookmg from the window upon the inner square of the 
convent, now filled mth armed men and brandished weapons, 
and resounding with the clash of armour The deep-vaulted 
entrance was crowded with warriors at its farthest extremity, 
and blows seemed to be in the act of being exchanged betwixt 
some who were endeavouring to shut the gate and others who 
contended to press m. 

‘ I wiU go instantly’ said the Earl of March, ‘ and soon quell 
this sudden broil Humbly I pray your Majesty to think on 
what I have had the boldness to propose.’ 

‘ I will — I will, fair cousin,’ said the Kmg, scarce knowing 
to what he pledged himself, ‘do but prevent tumult and 
bloodshed I ’ 



CHAPTER XI 


Fair IS the damsel, passing fair , 

Sunny at distance gleams her smile 
Approach — the cloud of ivoful care 
-Hangs trembling m her eye the whde 

Luanda^ a Ballad. 


W whioh h ® ^ DQore correctly the event 

ported bvthncjp more indistinctly le 

mentioned had glee-maiden, alreadj 

gamed her an advant gateway of the royal apartments, 

Ke cW of ^ height over those 

the dre^s ^ her ^odience She wore 

showed the person mOTP^fh^n gaudy than nch, and 

She had laid^ide an nnn?^^ of other females 

contamed her slender stoc/o?^*^®’ ^ basket which 

spamel dog sat Sdn f W , and a little French 

jacket, embroidered with protector An azure-blue 

was open m front and showS siting close to the person, 
coloured silks, ciculated waistcoats of di&ent- 

shoulders and bSo^d Smafn ^^^otry of iiie 

small silver cham worn aronnd^h f^® throat A 
tiiese bnUiant-ooloured TOieteonta“®“^^“™*™'^ 
from them, to display a mS P«d““‘‘ 

mated, m the name of cmryio same metal, which mti- 

de^ee she had taken m the minstrels, the 

sonp, suspended over her shnnfiA. t joyous science A small 
on her left side sboalders by a blue silk nband, hung 

eySrandTaverko^CrkS“'h7'““’ 

south of France, andThe Six?'*'', 'r? ''“s “ 

same character Hor InYnr^o + ® dimpled chin bore the 
Her luxuriant raven locks, twisted around a 
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small gold bodkin, were kept m tbeir poiitiou bv a net of silk 
and gold Short iicttieonts, deep laced «nth ailvor, to corro 
spond with the mckot, red stockings iihich wero \isiblo so high 
as near the uuf ot tlic leg, and busluns of Spanish leather, 
completed her adjustment, nhich, though far from new, had 
been sa\cd as an untarnisheil holiday suit, which much caro 
had kept in good order She heemed about twenty five years 
old , but perhaps fatigue and wandering had anticipated the 
touch of time m obliterating tho freshniias of early youtL 

Wo ha\o said tho glcni munlen's maiuier was lively, and wo 
may add that her smdo and reiurteo wrere ready But her 
gaiety was assumed, as a quahtj c^iseutuilly necessary to hor 
trade, of which it was ono of tho unsenes, that tho professors 
wero obliged frequently to coier an aching heart with a com- 
pelled smda This seemed to bo tho case with Louise, who, 
whether sho was actually tho heroine of her own song, or 
whatoier other causo sho might ha%o for sadness, showed at 
times a strain of deep melancholy thought, which interfered 
with aud controlled tho natural (low of hvely spints which tho 
practice of tho jojous scienco espcciallj required. She locked 
also, oven in her gajest sallies, tho decided boldness and 
effrontery of her sisterhood, who wore seldom at a loss to retort 
a saucy jest, or turn tho laugh against any who interrupted or 
mterferod with them. 

It may bo hero remarked, that it was impossible that this 
class of women, very numerous in that age, could bear a char- 
<mter generally respectable. They vrore, however, protected by 
the manners of tho times , and such wero tho immunities they 
possessed by tho rights of chivalry, that nothmg was more 
rare than to hear of such omint damsels austaimng injury or 
wrong, and they jiassed and repassed safely, where armed 
tovellors would probably have encountered a bloody opposition. 
But though hconsed and protected in honour of tlieir tune- 
mi art, tho wandering mmstrols, malo or female, like similar 
Mnistora to the pubno amusement, the itinerant musicmns, 
for instance, and strollmg comedians of our own day, led a hfo 
tw irregular and precarious to be accounted a creditable part 
of society Indeed, among tho stneter Cathohes, the profession 
was considered as unlawfuL 

Such wa,s the damsel who, with viol in hand, and stationed 

the slight elevation we have montioued, stepped forward to 
the bystanders and announced herself as a mistress of the gay 
science, duly qualified by a brief from a Court of Love and 

VOL. XHI — 8 
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Music heldat Abr, m Provence, under tlie counicnaiu e of the 
flower of chivalry, the gallant Count Aymer , i.ho nov. pra>ufl 
that the cavalier^ of merry >Scotlaud, v,ho v.ere known over 
the wide world for braver} and courtesy, v.ouM permit a poor 
stranger to try whether ^he could afford them .my amujementby 
her art. The love ot soim wa^ like the lo\e of light, a common 
passion of the age, whicli all at lea.-it affected, whether they 
were actually po^^e^^sed by it or no , ihcreiore the acquiescence 
in Louise’s proposal was universal At the same time, an aged, 
dark'brovmd monk who was among the bjataiulers thought it 
necessary to remind tlie glee-maiden that, since she wa:> toler- 
ated within these precincts, which was an unusual gcrace, he 
trusted nothing would be sung or said inconsistent with the 
holy character of the place 

The glee-maiden bent her head low, shook her sable locks, 
and crossed herself reverentially, as if she disclaimed the pO;5si- 
bility of such a transgression, and then began the aoug of ‘Poor 
Louise/ which we gave at length in the last chapter. 

Just aa she commenced, she was stopped b} a cr>' of ‘Boom 
— room — place for the Duke of Bothsay ' ’ 

‘Nay, hurry no man on my score,’ said a gallant young 
cavaher, who entered on a noble Ajahian horse, which he 
managed, mth exquisite grace, though by such slight handling 
of the reins, such imperceptible pressure of the limbs and sway 
of the body, that to any eye save that of an experienced horse- 
man the animal seemed to he putting forth his paces for his 
own amusement, and thus gracefully hearing fonvard a rider 
who was too indolent to give himself any trouble about the 
matter 

The Fringe’s apparel, which was very nch, was put on with 
slovenly carelessness His form, though his stature was low, 
and his limbs extremely slight, was elegant in the extreme , 
and his features no less handsome. But there was on his brow 
a haggard paleness, which seemed the effect of care or of dissipa- 
tion, or of Doth these wasting causes combined. His eyes were 
sunk and dim, as from late mdulgence m revelry on the pre- 
cedmg evemng, while his cheek was inflamed mth unnatural 
red, as if either the effect of the Bacchanalian orgies had not 
passed away from the constitution, or a morning draught had 
been resorted to, in order to remove the effects of the night’s 
debauchery. 

Such was the Duke of Bothsay, and heir of the Scottish 
crown, a sight at once of interest and compassion. All unhon- 
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neted and made way for him, while he kept repeating carelessly, 
‘ No haste — no haste I shall amve soon enough at the place 
I am bound for How ’s this — a damsel of the joyous science i 
Ay, by St. Gdes ' and a comely wench to boot Stand stiU, my 
merry-men , never was minstrelsy marred for me. A good voice, 
by the mass I Be^m me that lay agam, sweetheart’ 

Louise did not know the parson who addressed her , but the 
general respect paid by all around, and the easy and mdifferent 
manner m which it was received, showed her she was addressed 
by a man of the highest quahty She recommenced her lay, 
and sung her best accordmgly , while the young duke seemed 
^oughtM and rather affected towards the close of the ditty 
t m ^ habit to cherish such melancholy affections 

This IS a plaintive ditty, my nut-brown maid,’ said he, chuck- 
ing ^0 retreating glee-maiden under the chin, and detaining 
her by the collar of her dress, which was not chftcnlt, as he sat 
on horseback so close to the steps on which she stood. ‘ But I 
warrant me you have hveher notes at wiU, ma bella teiiehro&a , 
ay, and canst sing m bower as well as wold, and by mght as 
well as day ’ 

‘ I am no mghtmgale, my lord,’ said Louise, endeavouring to 
osoape a species of gallantry which dl suited the place and cir- 
cumstances — a discrepancy to which he who addressed it to her 
contemptuously mdifferent 

, hast thou there, darhngl’ he added, removmg his 

collar to the scrip wmch she camed. 

, ^md was Louise to escape h& grasp, by shppmg the knot of 
tne nband, and leavmg the httle bag m the Pnnce’s hand, as, 
retmng back beyond ms reach, she answered, ‘Nuts, my lord, 
of the last season ’ 

, ^0 Pnnce pulled out a handful of nuts accordmgly ‘ Nuts, 
break thme ivory teeth, hurt thy pretty voice,’ 
L^thsay, crac^g one with his teeth, hke a village school- 

* They are not the walnuts of my own sunny clime, my lord,’ 
Louise , ‘ but they hang low, and are withm the reach of 
fhepoor’ 

You shall have somethmg to afford you better fere, poor 
andenng ape,’ said the Duke, m a tone m which feehng pre- 
1 °“^fod more than m the affected and contemptuous gal- 
of hiB first address to the glee maiden, 
nu^ n ™°*oont, as he turned to ask on attendant for his 
sorBe, the Pnnce encountered the stem and piercmg look of a 
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tall black man, seated on a poworlul iron-grey horse, ^vlio had 
entered the court mth attendants while the Dulco of Rothi>ay 
was engaged Avith Louise, and now remained stupified and 
almost turned to stone by his surpiise and anger at this un- 
^eimy spectocle Even one who had never seen Arciubald 
Jiaii or Douglas, called the Grim, must have laiown him by his 
swart complexion, his gigautic frame, his bull-coat of buU's-hide, 
and ^s an of courage, firmness, and sagacity, mixed with m- 
domitable pnde The loss ol an eye in battle, though not per- 
ceptible at first sight, as the ball of the injured organ remained 

Xoira^ect^ ^ immovable^ glare to the 

f„.tw ® soa-m-Iaw with his ternble step- 

« ite t, in oiroumstances which arrested the 

^teetaou of aU preseat , aad the bystonders waited the issue 

mrt of oppressed breath, lest they should lose auy 

part or wnat was to ensue 

ni^the Rothsay saw the expression which occu- 

Sd not i ^ Douglas, and remarked that the Earl 
did not make the least motion towards respectful or even civil 

determined to show Eim how httle respect 

l^Eee one nold piece for 
fern Zrand a llhl“H ^ me another for the nuts I Lto stolen 
For know’ mv about to give me 

Ibnlt^f teZ^mlf 

ptanre. I am sworS to St vlZ“to pr™3 tLrS 
back a?e“ffra'‘good'£'arkef faX’ 

Prmce, eonto^p^Musly S^^'d^Ltk'thaf 
grace who is unused to demal ’ ’ ^ 

the courtiers^^imcf ^to Duke of Eothsay,’ said 

trembwToi^ni^ Pressing forw^d the 

‘ButTS S'youJ iSpnl?"^? T ' 

sit so high on horsebacl^ she said, timidly, ‘you 

penalty ^^^at^does^^ ‘there shall be the heavier 
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done 1 ’ He kissed her as she stood thus suspended lu the air, 
Parched upon his foot and supported by ^ hand, saying, 
‘There IS thy kiss, and there is my purse to pay it, and to 
gace thee tother, Rothsay will wear thy scrip for the day ’ 
He s^ered the faghtened ^1 to spring to the ground, and 
turned his looks from her to bend them contemptuously on the 
Earl of Douglas, as if he had said, ‘ All this I do m despite of 
you and of your daughter’s claims ’ 

*®y St. Bnde of Douglas 1’ said the Earl, pressmg towards 
™ Prmce, ‘this is too much, unmannered boy, as void of sense 
as honour ' You know what considerations restrain the hand 
of Douglas, else had you never dared - 


‘ Can you play at spang cockle, my lord ? ’ said the Prmce, 
plamng a nut on the second jomt of bus forefi^er, and sp innin g 
fr on by a smart application of the thumb The nut struck on 
Dongle’s broad breast, who burst out mto a dreadful exclama- 
tion of wrath, inarticulate, but resembling the growl of a hon 
m depth and sternness of expression. ‘ I cry your pardon, most 
iDighty lord,’ said the Duke of Rothsay, scomfufly, while all 
around trembled , ‘ I did not conceive my pellet could have 
wounded you, seemg you wear a buff-coat Surely, I trust, it 
did not hit your eye 1 ’ 

1 P^o^i despatched by the Emg, as we have seen m the 
last chapter, had by this time made way through the crowd, 
and laymg hold on Douglas’s rem, m a manner that made it 
nnpoMble for him to advance, remmded him that the Prmce 
® ^ sovereign, and the husband of his daughter 

rear not, sir pnor,’ said Douglas. ‘I despise the chddish 
noy too much to raise a finger against him. But I wdl return 
nisult for insult. Here, any of you who love the Douglas, 
apum me this quean from the monastery gates , and let her be 
M STOmged that she may bitterly remembm to the last day of 
tte D ] means to an unrespective boy to afiront 

Pour or five' retamers instantly stepped forth to execute 
^®?^ds which were seldom uttered m vam, and heavily 
onld Louise have atoned for an offence of which she was alike 
r?e ^ocent, unconscious, and unwillmg instrument, had not 
0 Duke of Rothsav mterfered. 

I poor glee- woman I ’ he said, m high mdignation , 

^^nrge her for obeymg my commands ! Spurn thme own 
bnt^V^^ ''^aesals, rude earl — scourge thme own faulty hounds , 
ooware how you touch so much as a dog that Rothsay 
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hath patted on the head, fax Ic'is a female uhobo lips he hath 

kissed > ’ . 11 ' 1 

Before Douglas could give an ansnor, which would certainly 

have been in defiance, there aioso that great tumult at the 
outwaid gate of the moimstory, already noticed, and men both 
on horseback and on foot began to lush headlong in, not actually 
fighting ivith each other, but ceitainly in no peaceable manner 
One of the conteuding paities, seemingly, were parti-^ans 
of Douglas, known by the cogui/ance oi the bloody heart, 
the other were composed ot oitr/cns ot the town of Perth It 
appealed they had been skiimishing in earnest when without 
the gates, but, out of respeot to the sanctified ground, they 
lowered their weapons when they entered, and confined their 
stiife to a war of words and mutual abuse. 

The tumult had this good eftect, that it foiced asunder, by 
the weight and pi ess of uumbeis, the Pimce and Douglas, at a 
moment when the levity of the lormer and the pncle of the 
latter weie iirgmg both to the utmost extiemity. But now 
peacemakers mteidered on all sides The prior and the monks 
threw themselves among the multitude, and commanded peace 
m the name of Heaven, and reverence to their sacred w^ls, 
under penalty of excommunication , and their expostulations 
began to be listened to. Albany, who was despatched by his 
loyal brother at the hegmning of the hay, had not arrived till 
now on the scene of action He instantly ap^ihed himself to 
Douglas, and m his ear conjured him to temper his passion 

‘ By St Bride of Douglas, 1 wdl he avenged ’ ’ said the EarL 
‘No man shall brook life after he has passed an affront on 
Douglas ' 

‘ Why, so you may he avenged m fittmg time,’ said Albany , 
‘ but let it not be said that, like a peevish woman, the Great 
Douglas could choose neithei time noi place for his vengeance. 
Bethink you, all that we have laboured at is like to he upset 
by an accident George of Dunbar bath had the advantage of 
an audience with the old man , and though it lasted but five 
mmutes, I fear it may endanger the dissolution of your family 
match, which we brought about with so much difficulty The 
authority horn Rome has not yet been obtamed ’ 

‘A toy'’ answered Douglas, haughtily; ‘they dare not 
dissolve it’ 

‘ Not while Douglas is at large, and m possession of his 
power, answered Albany ‘ But, noble garl, come with me, and 
I will show you at what disadvantage you stand.’ 
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Douglas dismounted, and followed his wily accomphce in 
Mence In a lower hall they saw the rants of the Brandanes 
drawn up, well armed in caps of steel and shirts of maiL Their 
captam, makmg an obeisance to Albany, seemed to desire to 
address him. 

‘I^at now, ilacLouis ? ’ said the Duke 
\7e are informed the Duke of Rothsay has been insulted, 
scarce keep the Brandanes within door ’ 

Gallant MacLouis,’ said Albany, ‘and you, my trusty Bran- 
danes, the Duke of Rothsay, nw pnncely nephew, is as weU as 
a nopeful gentleman can ha Some scuffle there has been, but 
all IS appeased.’ He continued to draw the Earl of Douglas 
torwara ‘ You see, my lord,’ he said in his ear, ‘ that, if the 
word arrest” was to be once spoken, it would be soon obeyed, 
*^re aware your attendants are few for resistance.’ 
seemed to acquiesce in the necessity of patience for 
ne tme. ‘If my teeth,’ he said, ‘should bite through my 
i will be sdent till it is the hour to speak out’ 

George of ilarch, m the meanwhile, had a more easy task 
oi pacifymg the Prmce. ‘My Lord of Rothsay,’ he said, ap- 
proactung him with grave ceremony, ‘ I need not teU you that 
yon owe me somethmg for reparation of honour, though I blame 
personally for the breach of contract which has de- 
s^yed the peace of my family Let me conjure you, by what 
Highness may owe an injured man, to forego 
M 1"^ scandalous dispute ’ 

I ■~y lord, I owe you much,’ replied Rothsay, ‘but this 
aU-controUmg lord has wounded mme honour ’ 
lord, I can but add, your royal lather is dl — hath 
terror for your Highness’s safety’ 
in rephed the Prmce — ‘ the kmd, good old man , swooned, 
'^yoo> my Lord of March % I am with him in an mstant.’ 

^*^0 of Rothsay sprang from his saddle to the ground, 
was dashmg mto the palace hke a greyhound, when a feeble , 
fenud cloak, and the famt voice of a kneehng 

fn» „ \ cxi^imed, ‘ Protection, my noble prmce ! — protection 
, p helpless stranger 1 ’ 

snn^ . 9®"’ stroller I ’ said the Earl of March, thrustmg the 
sopphant glee maiden asida 

hron lif prmce paused. ‘ It is true,’ he said, ‘ I have 

kw ® vengeance of an unforgiving deiul upon this help- 
“^^rore. 0 Heaven ' what a life is mme, so fatal to all 
■approach me ! lYhat to do m the hurry 1 She must not 
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go to my apartoents And all my men are such bom repro- 
bates Ha ' thou at mine elbow, honest Harry Smith ? What 
dost thou here 1 

There h^ been somethmg of a fight, my lord,' answered 
our acquaintance the smith, ‘between the townsmen and the 
bouthland loons who nde with the Douglas , and we have 
swmged them as far as the abbey gate ' 

fairly^™ of it — I am glad of it And you beat the knaves 

‘ Fairly, ^es your Highness ask 1 ’ said Henry ‘ ’Why, ay ! 
We were steonger m numbeia, to be sure, but no men nL 
better armed than those who follow the Bloody Heart And so 

woo who inakes the man-at-arms, and men with good 

are a match for great odds ’ ^ 

with thus ta^ed, the Earl of March, who had spoken 

‘ Mv Lord palace gate, returned m anxious haste 

and If von Lord Duke • your father is recovered, 

DoLwZi u™ * speedily, my Lord of Albany and the 
, f , , ™™ possession of his royal ear ’ 

Pni^“‘Lnd’I,’'TH 18 recovered,' said the thoughtless 
Siois uncle eeineel with my 

lordshin nor ttia ^ Douglas, it befits neither your 

time for ml ^ intrude till we are summoned So there is 

armourer here ’ ^ ° ^7 httle busmess with mme honest 

san^^me said the Earl, whose 

hastily excited and favour at court had been too 

thus out of th^tonZ^qf^ gloomy and displeased aspect, and 
time Xen tbZtr=?cr“* noblemen m Scofcd at a 

reckless heir-apparent ZdZide'twoZ'f®'^ the toone, the 
scornful defiance an rf i? ^ enemies — tbe one by 

not the Earl of Marcel denlrSf ® n 
relieved from ^ mportnmr ’ 

armourer^ wbose''sM °in Ih 'Z'Zj “>“™r“''tion with our 

op a te^Z^y Sa^ fe^kZ'' 

, p ease your Highness, as my mother could take up 
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a stitch in the nets she wove The Miloner shall not know my 
work from his own.’ 

1 ^^ that was not what I inshed of thee just now,’ 
o ® recoUectmg himseF ‘ this poor glee woman, 

good Smith, she must be placed m safety Thou art man 
^ugh to be any woman’s cWnpion, and thou must conduct 
Her to some place of safety * 

Henry Smith was, as wo have sefen, sufficiently rash and 
damg when weapons were m question But he h^ also the 
pnde of a decent burgher, and was umvilhng to place himself 
m what might bo thought equivocal circumstances by the sober 
of his fellow citizens 

Hay it please your Highness,’ he said, ‘ I am but a poor 
crartaman. But, though my arm and sword are at the King’s 
Mrvice aiffi your Highuess’s, I am, with reverence, uo squire of 
Yoar Highness ivill find, among your own retinue, 
Mignts ^d lords ivilhng enough to play Sir Pandarus of Troy , 
It 18 too mghtly a part for poor Hal of the Wyud ’ 

,, U™ph — hah! ’ said the Prmce ‘My purse, Edgar (His 
atten^nt whispered him.) Thue— true, I gave it to the poor 
wench. I know enough of your craft, sir smith, and of crafta- 
8®aeral, to be aware that men lure not hawks with 
empty h^ds , but I suppose my word may pass for the pnce 
ot a good armour, and I vnll pay it thee, with thanks to hoot, 
for ^shght service.’ 

, , jfour^gbneas may know other craftsmen,’ said the smith , 
Qt, with reverence, you know not Henry Glow He will obey 
yoa m makmg a weapon, or m wieldmg one, but he knows 
of this petticoat service’ 

thee, thou Perthshire mule,’ said the Pnnce, yet 
?~^gi while he spoke, at the sturdy punctdio of the honest 
rgner , ‘ the wench is as little to me as she is to thee But 
th(^*' moment, as you may learn from those about thee, if 
jn ? rawest it not thyself I did her a passmg grace, which is 
whn^ T P°°^ vrretoh her life There is no one hero 

„ f •mn trust to protect her agamst the disoiplme of belt 
Drill 1 ^ 8trmg, with which the Border brutes who foUow 
‘ death, smce such is his pleasure.’ 

he the case, my hege, she has a nght to every 
thnii^ jma’s protection , and smce she wears a petticoat — 

I wi]f ^ would it were longer and of a less fanoifol lashion — 
Dnf fo'" her protection as well as a single man may 

where am I to bestow her r 
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‘ Good faith, I caimob tell,’ -^aul tlie Prince ‘ Take her to 
Sir John llamoruyS lod'^on;'. But, no — no — he h ill at wicC, 
and beside^, theie aro rca-^uns , take her to the devd i/^thou 
wilt, but xjlace her m ^afet), and obliee Uavid of Roth^ay.’ 

‘jRy noble Prince,' said the -iiiiitn, ‘I think, ahva)S nith 
leveience, that I would rathei give a defeiicelc'-s woman to 
the caie of the devil than of Sir John llaniorn> But thou; 3 'h 
the devil be a worker iii hie like inj-iCli, yet I know not his 
haunts, and with aid of Holy Chinch hope to keep luiii on 
terms of defiance And, moreover, how 1 am to coiney her 
out of this crowd, or through the streets, in buch a mumming 
habit may he well made a (|ueation ’ 

‘ For the leaving the convent,’ said tlie Prince, ‘ this good 
monk (seizing upon the neaie^t by his cowl) — Father Nicholas 
or Boniface ’ 

‘Poor brother Cyprian, at your Highness’s command,’ said 
the fathei 

‘Ay — ay, brother Cyprian,’ continued the Prince — ‘yes 
Brothel Oypnan shall let you out at some secret passage which 
he Imows of, and I will see him again to pay a prince’s thanks 
for it’ 

The churchman bowed m acquiescence, and poor Louise, 
who, during this debate, had looked from the one speaker to 
the other, hastily said, ‘I ivill not scandalise this good man 
"With my foolish garb I have a mantle for ordinary w'ear ’ 

‘ Why, there. Smith, thou hast a friar’s hood and a w'oman’s 
mantle to shroud thee under I w'ould all my frailties were as 
well shrouded ' Farewell, honest fellow , I will thank thee 
hereafter ’ 

Then, as if afraid of frirther objection on the smith’s part, 
he hastened into the palace 

Henry Gow remained stupified at what had passed, and at 
finding himself mvolved in a charge at once inferring much 
danger and an equal risk of scandal, both which, jomed to a 
principal share which he had taken, with his usual fonvardness, 
m the fray, might, he saw, do him no small injury in the suit 
he pursued most anxiously At the same time, to leave a 
defenceless creature to the ill-usage of the barbarous Galwegians 
and hcentious followers of the Douglas was a thought which 
his manly heart could not brook for an mstant 

He was roused from his reverie by the voice of the monk, 
who, shding ont his words with the mdiffeience which the holy 
fathers entertamed, or affected, towards all temporal matters, 
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desired them to follow him The smith put himself in motion, 
with a sigh much resembhng a CToan, and, ivithout appeanng 
exactly connected with the monk’s motions, he followed him 
mto a cloister, and through a postern door, which, after lookmg 
once behind him, the pnest left ajar Behmd them followed 
Louise, who had hastdy assumed her small bundle, and, caUing 
her httle four-legged companion, hod eagerly followed in the 
path which open^ an escape from what had shortly before 
seemed a great and inevitable danger 


CIIAPTKR XII 


Tilt II iij) 111,1 .J.,’, til. .i;>, 

Aiul \,ow ' liut ,1),. . ijtiiii 

‘ Hud r utir filh, r ill,/ 1 tui li..,. 

It li 111 Let 11 ill lur hull 

L t ' / I r ItiU 


party uerc now, b> a setret pa luiinittai within 

the ‘-“•irch, the outward door', of winch, uauali> left 
onen. hurl haon r.l nwfk/l ^ _ 


I V“7Y’ uooF', or wnicii, uauau> leit 

nf fho been clobcd against overt one in oon^enuence 

the rioter, of loth parciocs iiad en* 


dfiavnnrad f ''bou tho rioter, of loth parciocs iiitd en- 

undpr tha <!^ i Ti tread of the armourer, buc was siJont 
nLr T i light atop of 

cold. Shp en'^fh oxcoisively, as much Iroin fear as 

tor Innh-Prl h- neithei her spiritual nor temporal conduc- 

tor looked kindly upon her The former was an austere man 

CTe?ofTorrnr®®“'®'^n® luckless wanderer m some de- 

SwehavBfiPP;'^ contempt; while the latter, though, 

ent tfravp tn fho, lest-natured men living, was at pres- 

with hayimr thp sternm^s, and not a little displeased 

as he was mTi<5tri! ^ P forced upon him, without, 

His dishke at a possibility of his declining it 

of his nrotephnn^ Itself to tho innocent object 

veyed her scorn fn’l hr a ^ internally said to himself, as he sur- 
streets of Pprth vJiv, ^ P^^PCi* queen of beggars to walk the 

coSTo-c“t™?stt^TLd ’-i 

were he the best in better have slam a man, 

have done it on r,rA^r,Ai+’ by hammer and nails, I would 
through the “option, lather than convoy this baggage 

Perliaps Lomse suspected the cause of her conductor’s 
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anxiety, for she said, timidly and with hesitation, ‘ Worthy sir, 
were it not better I should stop one instant m that chapel and 
don my mantle ? ’ 

Umph, sweetheart, well proposed,’ said the armourer , but 
the monk interfered, raismg at the same tune the finger of 
mterdiction. 

‘The chapel of holy St. Madox is no tirmg-room for 
jugglers and strollers to shift their trappings m. I ivdl pres- 
®u% show thee a vestiary more smted to thy condition.’ 

The poor young woman hung down her humbled head, and 
from the chapel door which she had approached with 
the deep sense of self-abasement. Her httle spaniel seemed to 
gather fiom his mistress’s looks and manner that they were 
unai^onsed mtmders on the holy ground which they trode, 
his ears, and swept the pavement with his tail, as he 
®luwly and close to Louise’s heels. 

, ^ue monk moved on without a pause. They descended a 
trow flight of steps, and proceeded through a labynnth of 
passages, dimly lighted. As thw passed a low- 
arched door, the monk turned, and said to Louise, with the 
same stem voice as before — ‘ There, daughter of folly — there is 
a robing-room, where many before you have deposited their 
vestments.’ j j 

Obeymg the least signal with ready and timorous acqui- 
ttance, she pushed the door open, but instantly recoiled with 
terror It was a charnel house, half filled with dry skulls and 


f ^ change my dress there, and alone. But if yon, 

ylffi tummand it, be it as you wdl ’ 

Why, thou child of vanity, the remains on which thou 
^kest are but the earthly attare of those who, m their day, 
frhowed m the pursuit of worldly pleasure And sudi 
t?^yUou be, for all thy mmcmg and ambling, thy pipmg and 
y.^rping — thou, and all such ministers of mvofous and 
th n must become like these poor bones, whom 

y idle nicety fears and loathes to look upon.’ 

1 ^y not with idle nicety, reverend father,’ answered the 
^ Heaven Imows, I covet the repose of these 

bleached relics , and ifi by stretcbmg my body upon them, 
th^*^ T sm, bnng my state to theirs, I would choose 

^roel-heap for my placo'of rest beyond the fairest and 
couch m Gotland.’ 

patient, and come on,’ said the monk, in a mdder tone , 
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‘ the reaper must not leave the harvest- work till sunset gives 
the signal that the day’s toil is over ’ 

They walked forward Brother Cyprian, afc the end of a 
long gallery, opened the door of a small apartment, or perhaps 
a chapel, for it was decorated mth a crucifix, before which 
burned four lamps All bent and crossed themselves , and the 
priest said to the minstrel maiden, pointing to the crucifix, 
‘ What sa^ that emblem 'I ’ 

‘That He mvites the sinner as well as the righteous to 
approach ’ 

‘Ay, if the sumer put from him his sin,’ said the monk, 
whose tone of voice was evidently milder. ‘ Prepare thyself 
here for thy journey ’ 

Louise remained an mstant or two in the chapel, and 
presently reappeared m a mantle of coarse grey cloth, m which 
she had mosely muffled herself having put such of her more 
pudy habiliments as she had time to take off m the little 
"which had before held her ordmary attire 
rhe monk pres^tly afterwards unlocked a door which led 
to the open air They found themselves in the garden which 
suCTounded the monastery of the Domimcans ‘The southern 
is on the lafrh, and through it you can psiss unnotiped,’ 

1 ^ ® -n thee, my son , and bless thee too, un- 

Mppy child Eemembermg where you put off your idle 
trinkets, may you take care how you again resume them ' ’ 

an-n 1 A Lomsc, ‘if the poor foreigner could 

of anymore creditable occupa- 

tion, she has snmll wish to profess her idle art But ’ 

vanished, nay, the very door through 

fo have vanished also, so 
cunously was it concealed beneath a flymg buttress, and among 

archiLture ^‘Here is a 
TTpnTv’c T fl +4" ^ ^vate postern, sure enough,’ was 
?nv^ ' good others /ever let 

But seems convement for such games at bo-peep 

^ I ^ost get Id of 

her \ so® ^er safe For let 

GaWv^ Scot of 

Sord he^ Riddel, are like to 

she waitp his pleasure which way to go 
g, relieved by the exchange of the dark, sub- 
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terranean vault for the open air, sprung m wild gambols 
through the walls, and jumped upon its mistress, and even, 
though more timidly, circlecl close round the smith’s feet, to 
express its satisfaction to him also, and concdiate his favour 
‘Down, Chariot — down’’ said the glee-maideu ‘You are 
glad to get mto the blessed sunshine, nut where shall we rest 
at mght, my poor Chariot 1 ’ 

‘And now, mistress,’ said the smith, not churlishly, for it 
was not m ^s nature, but bluntly, as one who is desirous to 
finish a disagreeable employment, ‘ which way lies your road ? ’ 
Louise looked on the ground and was sdent On being 
again urged to say which waj she desired to be conducted, she 
agam lom>.ed down, and said she could not telL 
‘ Come — come,’ said Henry, ‘ I understand aU that I have 
been a galhard — a reveller in my day, but it ’s best to be plain. 
As matters are with me now, I am an altered man for these 
many, many months , and so, my quean, you and I must part 
sooner than perhaps a hght-o’-love such as you expected to part 
with — a likely young fellow ’ 

Louise wept silently, with her eyes still cast on the ground, 
as one who felt an insult which she had not a right to complam 
of At length, perceiving that her conductor was grown im- 
patient, she feJtered out, ‘ Noble sir ’ 

‘ Sir 18 for a kmght,’ said the impatient burgher, ‘and fwble 
IS for a baron. I am Harry of the Wynd, an honest mechanic, 
and free of my gudd,’ 

‘ Good craftsman, then,’ said the minstrel woman, ‘ you judge 
me harshly, but not without seemmg causa I would reheve 
you immeiately of my company, which, it may be, brings 
htde credit to good men, did I but know which way to go ’ 

‘To the next wake or fair, to be sure,’ said Henry, roughly, 
navmg no doubt that this distress was affected for the purpose 
of pahning herself upon him, and perhaps dreading to throw 
mmself mto the way of temptation , ‘ and that is the feast of St. 
Madox, at Auohterarder I warrant thou wilt find the way 
thither well enough.’ 

Aftr — Auchter ’ repeated the glee maiden, her Southern 

tongue m vam attempting the Celtic accentuation ‘ I am told 
my Mor lays will not be understood if I go nearer to yon 
range of mountains ’ 

Wdl yon abide, then, in Perth 1 ’ 

where to lodge ? ’ said the wanderer 
>^7, where lodged you last mght?’ replied the smith. 
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‘You know wliere you came from, surely, thougli you seem 
doubtful where you are gomgT 

‘I slept in the hospital of the convent But I was only 
admitted upon great importumiy, and I was commanded not to 

returiL’ , 

‘Nay, they will never take you m with the ban or tne 
Douglas upon you, that is even too true But the Prince men- 
tioned Sir John Ramomy’s , I can take you to his lod^gs 
tkcough bye-streets, though it is short of an honest burgher s 
office, and my time pi esses ’ 

‘ I will go anywhere , I know I am a scandal and incum" 
'brance There was a time when it was otherwise. But this 
Bamorny, who is hel’ 

‘ A courtly knight, who fives a jolly bachelor’s fife, and is 
master of the horse, and pnvado, as they say, to the young 
prmce ’ 

‘ What 1 to the wild, scornful young man who gave occasion 
to yonder scandal ? Oh, take me not thither, good friend ' Is 
there no Christian woman who would give a poor creature rest 
in her cowhouse or barn for one mght ? I will be gone with 
early daybreak I wiU repay her nchly I have gold , and I 
NYill repay you, too, if you wdl take me where I may be safe 
from tnat wild reveller, and from the followers of iJiat dark 
baron, m whose eye was death.’ 

‘Keep your gold for those who lack it, mistress,’ said 
Henry, ‘ and do not offer to honest hands the money that is 
won by viofing, and tabourmg, and toe-tnppmg, and perhaps 
worse pastimes I teU you plainly, mistress, I am not to be 
fooled I am ready to t^e you to any place of safety you can 
name, for my promise is as strong as an iron shackle But you 
cannot persuade me that you do not know what earth to make 
for You are not so young m your trade as not to know there 
are hostefiries in every town, much more in a city like Perth, 
where such as you may be harboured for your money, if you 
cannot find some guUs, more or fewer, to pay your lawing If 
you have money, mistress, my care about you need be the less , 
and truly I see little but pretence in all that excessive gnef, 
and fear of being left alone, m one of your occupation ’ 

Having thus, as he conceived, signified that he was not to 
be deceived by the ordinary arts of a glee-maiden, Henry walked 
'a few paces sturdily, endeavourmg to thmk he was doing 
the wisest and most prudent thmg in the world Yet he could 
not help looking back to see how Lomse bore his departure, and 
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was shocked to observe that she had sunk upon a bank, with 
her arms resting on her knees and her head on her arms, m a 
situation expressive of the utmost desolation 
The smith tned to harden his heart. ‘ It is all a sham,’ he 
said ‘ the gouge knows her trade, I ’U be sworn, by St. Rmgan ’ 
At the instant something pulled the skirts of his cloak , 
and, looking round, he saw the little siianiel, who immediately, 
as if to plead his mistress’s cause, got on his hind legs and 
hegM to dance, whimpenng at the same time, and lookmg back 
to^uise, as if to sohcit compassion for his forsaken owner 
‘Poor thmg,’ said the smith, ‘there may be a took m this 
too, for thou dost but as thou art taught. Yet, as I promised 
to protect this poor creature, I must not leave her m a swoon, 
if it be one, were it but for manhood’s sake ’ 

Eoturmng, and approachmg his troublesome charge, he was 
at once assured, &om the change of her complexion, either that 
she was actually in the deepest distress, or had a power of 
dissimulation beyond the comprehension of man — or woman 
either 

‘ Young woman,’ he said, with more of kmdness than he had 
hitherto been able even to assume, ‘ I will tell you firankly how 
I am placed. This is St Valentine’s Day, and by custom I 
was to mend it with my fair Valentine But blows and 
quarrels have occupied all tiie mommg, save one poor half- 
Iwttr Now, you may well understand where my heart and my 
moughts are, and where, were it only m mere courtesy, my 
“3^ ought to be ’ 

The giee-maiden listened, and appeared to comprehend him 
tT lover, and nave to wait upon a chaste 

Valentme, God forbid that one like me should make a 

between you I Think about mo no more I will aek of 
ttot great nver to be my guide to where it meets the OOTan, 
where I think they said there was a seaport , I wiU sad from 
thence to La Belle Prance, and will find myself once more m a 
country m, which the roughest peasant would not wrong the 
poorest female ’ , 

_ You cannot go to Dundee to-day,’ said the smith ‘ "^e 
"Ouglas people are in motion on both sides of the nver, for toe 
of the mommg reached them ere now , and all this 
h®?! and the next, and the whole night which is between, they 
^ gatoer to-their leader’s standard, like Highlandmen at toe 
orosa Do you see yonder five or six men who are ndmg 
so wddly on toe other side of toe nver 1 These ore Annandale 
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men I know them by the length of their lances, and by the 
v,dy they hold them An Aimaudalo man never -.lopea his 
spear backwards, bat alnays keeps the point upright, or pointed 
forward ’ 

‘ And what of them 1 ’ said the glee-maklen ‘ They are men- 
at-arms and soldiers They would re’^pect me for my viol and 
my helplessness ’ 

‘ I will say them no scandal,’ answered the smith ‘ If you 
were in their own glens, they would use you hospitably, and 
you would have nothing to fear , but they are now on an expedi- 
tion. All is fish that comes to their not There are amongst 
them who would take your hfe for the value of your gold ear- 
rings Their whole soul is settled in their eyes to see prey, 
and in their hands to grasp it. The}'' have no ears either to 
hear lays of music or listen to prayers for mercy. Besides, 
their leader’s order is gone forth concerning you, and it is of a 
land sure to be obeyed Ay, great lords are sooner listened to 
if they say, “Bum a church,” than if they say, “Build one’^’ 
‘ Then,’ said the glee-woman, ‘ I were best sit down and dia’ 
‘Do not say so,’ replied the smith ‘ If I could but get you 
a lod^ng for the mgnt, I would carry you the next mormng to 
Our Lady’ s Stairs, firom whence the vessels go down the river for 
Dundee, and would put you on board with some one bound 
that way, who should see you safely lodged where you would 
have fair entertainment and kind usage ’ 

‘Good — excellent — generous man I’ said the glee-maiden, 
‘ do this, and if the prayers and blessings of a poor unfortunate 
should ever reach Heaven, they will nse thither in thy behalf. 
W e will meet at yonder postern door, at whatever time the 
boats take their departure ’ 

‘ That 13 at SIX m the mormng, when the day is but young ’ 
‘Away with you, then, to your Valentine, and if she loves 
you, oh, deceive her not ! ’ 

‘ Alas, poor damsel I I fear it is deceit hath brought thee "to 
this pass But I must not leave you thus unprovided. I must 
know where you are to pass the mght.’ 

‘ Care not for that,’ rephed Louise ‘ the heavens are clear 
there are bushes and boskets enough by the nver-side — 
Chariot and I can well make a sleeping-room of a green arbour 
for one night ; and to-morrow will, wim your promised aid, see 
me out of reach of injur 7 and wrong Oh, the night soon 
passes away when there is hope for to-morrow * Do you still 
hnger, with your Valentine waiting for you ? Nay, I shall hold 
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yoQ but a loitering lover, and you know what belongs to a 
mmstrel’a reproaches.’ 

‘1 cannot leave you, damsel,’ answered the armourer, now 
completely melted. ‘It were mere murder to sufler you to 

E the mght exposed to the keenness of a Scottish blast in 
mary No — no, my word would be ill kept m this man- 
ner, and if I should incur some nsk of blame, it is but just 
penance for thinkmg of thee, and using thee, more according 
to my own prejudices, as I now well believe, than thy mepts 
Come with mo, damsel, thou shalt have a sure and honest 
lodging for the night, whatsoever may be the consequence. It 
would be an evil compliment to my Catbanne, were I to leave 
a poor creature to be starved to death, that I might enjoy her 
company an hour sooner ’ 

So saymg, and hardening himself against aU anticipations of 
the ill consequences or scandal which might anso from such a 
measure, the manly hearted smith resoh ed to set evil report at 
defiance, and give the wanderer a night’s refuge m his own 
house It must be added, that he did this with e.xtreme 
reluctance, and m a sort of enthusiasm of benevolence. 

Ere our stout son of Vulcan had fixed his worship on the 
raw Maid of Perth, a certain natural wildness of disposition 
hod placed him under the influence of Venus, as well as that of 
mars , and it was only the effect of a sincere attachment which 
had Withdrawn him entirely from such licentious pleasures. He 
therefore justly jealous of his newly acquired reputation 
for constancy, which his conduct to this poor wanderer must 
®MK)so to suspicion, a httle doubtful, perhaps, of exposmg 
himself too venturously to temptation , and moreover in de- 
spaw to lose so much of St Valentine’s Day, which custom not 
°my permitt^ but enjoined, bun to pass beside his mate for 
the season. The journey to Kinfauns, and the vanous trans 
mitions which followed, had consumed the day, and it was now 
newly evensong time. 

11 to make up by a speedy pace for the time he was com- 
pelled to waste upon a subject so foreign to that which he had 
miMt at heart, he strode on through the Dominicans’ gardens, 
entered the town, and casting his cloak around the lower part 
° ms face, and pulhng down his bonnet to conceal the upper, 
e Wutmued the same celerity of movement throu A bye streets 
^d lanes, hoping to reach his own house in the Wynd without 
observed. But when he had coutinued his rate of walk- 
mg for ten nimutes, he began to be sensible it might be too 
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rapid for the young woniun to keep up with him He accord- 
ingly looked behind him with a clegree of angry impatience, 
which soon turned into compunction, when lio tnat she was 
plmost utterly exhausted by the speed which she had exerted. 

‘Now, marry, hang mo up for a brute,' s^ud Henry to him- 
self ‘ Was my own baste ever so great, could it give that poor 
creatuie ivings? And she loaded with baggage too ! 1 am an 

ill-nurtured beast, that is certain, wherever women are in ques- 
tion, and alwaj's suie to do wTong when i have the best will 
to act nght Hark thee, damsel , let me carry these things for 
thee. We shall make better speed that I do so.’ 

Poor Louise w'ould have objected, but her breath was too 
much exhausted to express herself, and she permitted her 
good-natured guardian to take her little basket, which, when 
the dog beheld, he came straight before Henry, stood up, and 
shook his fore-paws, whining gently, as if he too wanted to he 
carried. 

‘ Nay, then, I must needs lend thee a lift too,’ said the smith, 
who saw the creature was tired. 

‘ Fie, Chariot ' ’ said Louise , ‘ thou knowest I ivill carry thee 
myself.’ 

She endeavoured to take up the little spaniel, but it escaped 
from her , and going to the other side of the smith, renewed its 
supphcatiou that he would take it up 

‘Chariot’s right,’ said the smith ‘he knows best who is 
ablest to bear him This lets me know, my pretty one, that 
you have not been always the bearer of your own mail . C^rlot 
can tell tales ’ 

So deadR a hue came across the poor glee-maiden’s counte- 
i, ^ Henry spoke, that he was obliged to support her, lest 
she should have dropped to the ground She recovered agam, 
however, in an instant or two, and "with a feeble voice requested 
her guide would go on. 

Nay nay, said Henry, as they began to move, ‘keep hold 
of my cloak, or my arm, if it helps you forward better A fair 
sight we are , and had I hut a rebeck or a guitar at my back, 
and a jackanapes on my shoulder, we should seem as joyous 
a brace ^of strollers as ever touched string at a castle gate 
Snails ! he ejaculated mtemally, ‘ were any neighbour to meet 
me with this httle harlotry’s basket at my back, her dog under 
my arm, and herself hangmg on my cloak, what could they 
think but that I had turned mumper in good earnest ? I would 
not for the best harness I ever laid hammer on, that arny 
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of our long tongued neighbonrs met me m this guise , it were 
a ^t would last fixim ot. Valentme’s Day to next Candlemas ’ 
S^sd by these thoughts, the smith, although at the risk 
of makmg much longer a route which he wished to traverse as 
^ possible, took the most mdirect and private course 
which he could find, m order to avoid the mam streets, still 
crowded with people, owm^ to the late scene of tumult and 
agitation. But unhappdv his pohcy avaded him nothmg , for, 
^ ^ alley, ne met a man with his cloak mufiled 

^und Im faca from a desire like his own to pass unobserved, 
though the shght insignificant figure, the spmdle shanks, which 
beneath the mantle, and the small dull eye 
billed over its upper folds, announced the pottingar as 
^stmotly as if he had earned his sign m finnt of his bonnet. 
^®^6oted and most unwelcome presence overwhelmed the 
vi Ready evasion was not the property of 

Dold, blunt temper , and knowing this man to be a ounous 
Me^OT, a malignant tale-bearer, and by no means well is- 
thft ^ euowlf m particular, no better hope occurred to him 
f^v+™ worshipful apothecary would give him some 
pretra to silence his testimony and secure his discretion by 
tivnting his neck round. 

su doing or saymg anythmg which could warrant 

his . the pottingar, seemg himself so close upon 

Hpto townsman that recogmtion was inevitable, seemed 

ann^^^ should be as shght as possible, and without 
^ notice anythmg particular m the company or 
affistances m which they meh he barely shd out these words 
natiirf him, without even a glance towards his com- 

h^rl*^ ^tter the first instant of their meetmg — ‘A merry 
bnnm^ to you once more, stout smith. Wmitl thou art 
cousin, pretty Mistress Joan Letham, with her 
hpATS water-side — fresh fixim Dundee, I warrant ? I 

A L®® expected at the old cordwamer’s ’ 
ajj-L “® ®poko thus, he looked neither nght nor left, and 
the n ^ ' Save you ! ’ with a salute of the same kmd which 
fommS™ rather muttered than uttered distmotly, he ghded 
‘ Tlip f "^^y hke a shadow 

, hend catch me, if I can swallow that pill,’ said 
has a ^®h soever it may be gilded. The knave 

taoj sbrewd eye for a kirtle, and knows a wild duck from a 
the p ^ ®'®’^ ^ PertL He were the last m 

Lity to take sour plums for pears, or my roundabout 
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^usin Joan for this piece of fantastic vanity I fancy his 
earing was as much as to say, “ I -will not see what you might 

might easily 

nnrl cr. Vi ^ ^ broken pate by meddhng with my matters, 

sake But whom have 
knave, Ohver^P^rou^utet?’ chattering, braggmg, cowardly 

fiT»nmir+^’ indeed, the bold bonnet-maker whom they next 

^ troUmg the 

‘Thou art over long at the pot, Torn, Tom,’ 


gave plain intimatioa that he had made no diy meal 

maimer? Vl°n/ 1“ said, ‘have I canght thee m the 

mSel sa^^n» T ’ Can Vulcan, as the 

wdt he a S’?.^^I®““l^“'‘ ? Faith, thou 

tongue about what concerns ^u nnf^® 

entire tooth m your head’ ^ 

bro4er^S^rtiaff?^^I scor^ 

shau give is a sou^'il^rdTrt “ 

way to nd of a more peaceful 

lently weU - I tav of his presence excel- 

Se1h?^e»ra oIXiT S 

whatyou Imve ^ nothing of 

‘Away with you’ t^n ^ scorn a tale-bearer’ 

p e ana mettle mto the heeb of the bonnet-maker, 
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who, turning his back on the supposed danger, set off at a pace 
which the smith never doubted would speedily bring him to 
hia own house. 

‘ Here is another chattenng jay to deal with,’ thought the 
smith , ‘but I have a hank over him too The minstrels have 
& fabliau of a daw with borrowed feathers — why, this Ohver is 
the very bud, and, by St Dunstan, if he lets his chattenng 
tongue run on at my expense, I will so pluck him as never 
hawk plumed a partndge And this he knows ’ 

As these reflections thronged on his mmd, he had nearly 
reached the end of his journey , and, with the glee-maiden still 
hanging on his cloak, exhausted, partly with fear, partly with 
fetigue, he at length amved at the middle of the wynd, which 
was honoured witn his own habitation, and firom which, in the 
nncertamty that then attended the application of surnames, he 
derived one of his own appellatives Here, on ordmory days, 
his furnace was seen to blaze, and four balf stripped knaves 
stunned the neighbourhood with the clang of hammer and 
stithy But St Valentme’s hohday was an excuse for toese 
men of steel havmg shut the shop, and for the present 
absent on their own errands of devotion or pleasure The 
house which adjomed to the smithy called Henry its owner, 
and though it was small, and situated m a narrow street, yet, 
as there was a large garden with firuit-trees behmd it, it con- 
stituted upon the imole a pleasant dwelling The smiim, 
instead of mocking or calhng, which would have drawn neigh- 
bours to doors and wmdows, drew out a pass-kOT of his 
febncation, then a great and envied ounosity, and opemng the 
door of his house, mtroduced his compamon mto his habitatmn. 

The apartment which received Henry and the g^-maicmn 
was the kitchen, which served amongst those of the smith s 
station for the fiEimily sittmg-room, although one or two 
vidnals, like Simon Glover, had an eating room apart firoin ^t 
in which their victuals were prepared. In the comer of this 
apartment, which was arranged with an unusual attention to 
cleanhness, sat an old woman, whose neatness of attire, and 
"he precision with which her scarlet plaid was dmwn over her 
head, so as to descend to her shoulders on each side, mght 
tove mdicated a higher rank than that of Luckie Shoomred, 
me smith’s housekeeper Yet such and no otlmr was her 
hesignation, and not having attended mass m the morning, 
she Was quietly reposing herself by the side of the fire, her 
half told, hangmg over her left arm , her prayers, half 
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said, loitering upon lier tongue , her eyes, Imlf closed, 
themselves to slumber, rvhJe she expected the return ot ne 
foster-son, without being able to guess at what hour it vias 
hkely to happen. She started up at the sound of his entrance, 
and bent her eye upon his companion, at first with a loox oi 
the utmost surprise, which gradually was exchanged tor one 

expressive of great displeasure o t » cTio 

‘Now the saints bless mine eyesight, Henry Smith! sue 


exclaimed, very devoutly. « 

‘ Amen, with all my heart. Get some food ready presently, 
good nurse, for I fear me this traveller hath dined but hghtly. 

‘ And again I pray that Our Lady would preserve my eye- 
sight from the wicked delusions of Satan > ’ ^ . 

‘ So be it, I tell you, good woman. But what is the use oi 
all this pattering and prayering? Do you not hear mel or 
wdl you not do as I bid you V _ ^ v . -j. • 

‘ It must be himself, then, whatever is of it * But oh , it is 
more like the foul fiend in his likeness, to have such a baggage 
hanging upon his cloak. 0 Harry Smith, men called 7°^, ^ 
wild lad for less things; but who would ever have thought 
that Harry would have brought a light leman under the root 
that sheltered his worthy mother, and where his own nurse 
has dwelt for thirty years?’ 

‘ Hold your peace, old woman, and be reasonable,’ said the 
smitE ‘This glee-woman is no leman of mine, nor of 8^7 
other person that I know of, but she is going off for Dundee 
to-morrow by the boats, and we must give her quarters tnl 
then ’ 

‘Quarters*’ said the old woman ‘You may give quarters 
to such cattle if you like it yourself, Harry Wynd; but the 
same house shall not quarter tnat trumpery quean and me, and 
of that you may assure yourself’ 

‘Your mother is angry with me,’ said Louise, misconstruing 
the connexion of the parties ‘ I will not remam to give her 
any offence If there is a stable or a cowhouse, an empty stall 
wiU be bed enough for Chariot and me ’ 

‘ Ay — ay, I am. thinking it is the quarters you are best used 
to,’ said Dame Shoolbred 

‘Harkye, Nurse Shoolbred,’ said the smith ‘You know I 
love you for your own sake and for my mother’s ; but by St 
Dunstan, who was a saint of my own craft, I will have the 
- command of my oivn house ; and if you leave me without any 
better reason but your oira nonsensical suspicions, you must 
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think how you will have the door open to you when you return , 
for you sh^ have no help of mine, I promise you ’ 

‘Aweel, my baim, and that ivdl never make me nsk the 
honest name I have kept for sixty years. It was never your 
mother’s custom, and it shall never be nime, to take up with 
ranters, and jugnlers, and singing women, and I am not so 
lar to seek for a dwelling, that the same roof shoidd cower me 
and a trampmg prmcess uke that’ 

With this the refractory gouvemante began in great hurry 
to adjust her tartan mantle for going abroad, by pulling it so 
far forwards as to conceal the white linen cap, the edges of 
which bordered her shrivelled but still fresh and healthful 
countenance. done, she seized upon a staff, the trusty 

compamon of her journeys, and was fiiirlv trudging towards 
the door, when the smith stepped between her ana the passage 
‘Wait at least, old woman, tdl we have cleared scores I 
owe you for fee and bountith’ 

An’ that’s e’en a dream of your own fool’s head. What 
fee or bountith am I to take from the son of your mother, that 
fe^ clad, and bielded me as if I had been a sister 1 ’ 

‘ And well you repay it, nurse, leavmg her only child at his 
utmost need ’ 

This seemed to strike the obstinate old woman with com- 
punction She stopped and looked at her master and the 
unnatrel alternately , then shook her head, and seemed about 
to^^umg her motion towards the door 

I only receive this poor wanderer under my roof,’ urged the 
smith, ‘to save her from the prison and the scourge.’ 

And why should you save her ? ’ said the mexorable Pome 
ohoolbred. ‘ I daresay she has deserved them both as well as 
®^®^fhief deserved a hempen collar ’ 

For aught I know she may or she may not. But she 
cannot deserve to be scourged to death, or rmpnsoned till she 
m staged to death , and that is the lot of them that the Black 
j ^®^cs mal talent against’ 

-And you are going to toraw the Black Douglas for the sake 
51, ^^lee woman 1 Tbs will be the worst of vour feuds yet 
I Henry Qow, there is as much iron m your head as m your 
anvil ! 

t ? ^ve sometimes thought this myself. Mistress Shool- 
> but if I (Jo get a cut or two on tbs new argument, I 
wonder who is to cure them, if you run away from me like 
u scared wild goose ? Ay, and, moreover, who is to receive 
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my bonny bride, that I bope to bring up the wynd one of 

these daysF . t. i 

‘ Ah, Harry — Harry,’ said the old "woman, shaldng her neacl, 

‘ this is not the way to prepare an honest man’s house for a 
young bnde you should be guided by modesty and discretion, 
and not by chambering and wantonness/ ^ 

‘ I tell you again, this poor creature is nothing to me 1 
wish her only to be safely taken care of, and I think the 
boldest Borderman m Perth "will respect the bar of my door as 
much as the gate of Carlisle Castle. I am going do"wn to Sim 
Glover’s , I may stay there all night, for the Highland cub is 
run back to the hdls, like a wolf- whelp as he is, and so there 
is a bed to spare, and father Simon ivdl make me welcome to 
the use of it You will remam "with this poor creature, feed 
her, and protect her during the night, and I will call on her 
before day , and thou mayst go "with her to the boat thyself an 
thou wilt, and so thou "wilt set the last eyes on her at the same 
time I shaU.’ 

‘There is some reason in that,’ said Dame Shoolbred, 
‘though why you should put your reputation m risk for a 
creature that would find a lodgmg for a silver twopence and 
less matter is a mystery to me ’ 

‘ Trust me with that, old woman, and be kmd to the guL’ 

‘ Kinder than she deserves, I warrant you , and truly, though 
I httle hke the company of such cattle, yet I think I am less 
hke to take harm from her than you — unless she be a witch, 
indeed, which may well come "to be the case, as the devil is 
very powerfiil with all this wayfaring clanjamfray ’ 

‘ No more a witch than I am a warlock,’ said the honest 
smith ‘a poor, broken-hearted thing, that, if she hath done 
evd, has dreed a sore wend for it. Be kmd to her And 
you, my musical damsel, I "will call on you to-morrow morning, 
and carry you to the water-side This old woman wdl treat 
you kmddy if you say nothmg to her but what becomes honest 
ears ’ 

The poor minstrel had hstened to this dialogue without 
understandmg more than its general tendency, for, though 
she spoke English well, she had acquired the language in Eng- 
land itself, and the Northern dialect was then, as now, of a 
broader and harsher character She saw, however, that she 
was to remam with the old lady, and meekly folding her arms 
on her bosom, bent her head with humility She next looked 
towards the smith with a strong expression of thankfulness. 




CHAPTER XIII 


How in the noon of iiiglit that pihroch thnUs, 

Savage and shnll ' But with the breath which fills 
Their mountaiu pipe, so fill the mountameera 
"With the fierce native daring which instda 
The stunng memory of a thousand years. ^ 

W E must now leave the lower parties in our historical 
drama, to attend to the incidents tvhich ^ took place 
among those of a higher rank and greater importance 
We pass from the hut of an armourer to the council-room (n 
a monarch, and resume our story just when, the tumult beneath 
bemg settled, the angry chieftains were summoned to the royal 
presence They entered, displeased with and lowering upon 
each other, each so exclusively filled with his own fancied 
injunes as to be equally unwilling and unable to attend to 
reason or argument ilUbany alone, calm and crafty, seemed 
prepared to use their dissatisfaction for his own purposes, and 
turn each mcident as it should occur to the furtherance of his 
own indirect ends 

^ The Kmg’s irresolution, although it amounted even to 
timidi^, did not prevent his assummg the extenor bearmg 
becoming his situation. It was only when hard pressed, as m 
the precedmg scene, that he lost his apparent composure 
general, he might be driven from his purpose, but seldom from 
his digmty of manner He received Albany, Douglas, March, 
and the pnor, those ill-assorted members of ms motley council, 
with a mixture of courtesy and loftiness, which reminded e^h 
haughty peer that he stood in the presence of his sovereign, 
and compelled him to do the beseeming reverence 

Having received their salutations, the Kmg motioned them 
to be seated, and they were obeying his commands when 
ftothsay entered He walked gracefully up to his father, and, 
kneehng at his footstool, requested his blessmg Robert, with 
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an aspect m which fondness and sonow were ifg jed 

madX attempt to assume a look of reproof as he laid ^ 
hand on the youth’s head and smd, wth a sigh, 
thee, my thoughtless hoy, and make thee a wiser man in tHy 

^“^er^my dearest father!’ said ^thsay. m a ton^ o^f 
feeling such as his happier moments often evm ^ 

kisS the royal hand, with the reverence i 

subject, and, instead of takmg a place at the 
remamed standmg behind the mng s chair, in , P 
that he might, when he chose, whisper into is Tjonimio to 
TheKmg next made a sign to the P™" "/St Do™ to 
take his place at the table, on whicn t 
matenals, which, of all the subjects present, y ^ 

the ch^hman was alone able to nse' The King toen 
opened the purpose of their meetmg by Jong, 

my lord., i^otod 

Bions m the Highlands, which, we ^ , deatrnction of 

sengers, ore about to occasion the was court, 

the country, even within a few md^ of thm our o^^toui^^ 

But, near as this trouble is, our ill . throimg strife 

wicked men, have rais^ up one y®* L attend- 

and contention among the citons of ^ , knights and 

ants who foUow your lordships lordj 

nobles. I must first, therefore, ®PP^y ^ y , unsMnJy cen- 
to know why our court is disturbed by such uM^i^^n^ 

tendmgs, and by what means they o g . ^ Vhh 

Brothef of Albany, do you teU us first your sentiments on tins 

our royal sovereign and brother,’ ^id the 
in attendance on your Graces person 
am not aimuamt^ with ite onpm _ 

the stout citizens of Perth hod m TPey ran too 

yarned the Bloody Heart Douglas^ 

fast to bo actually the men of the renhef to it by one 

Douglas undersPmd the ®«^t!h’,oh he ^ ~tomed to^mti- 
of those withering looks mth which he 

‘ See nothsay a Character Note 20 
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mate his moiial resentment. He apohe, however, with liau/^hty 
composure 

My liege, he said, 'must of courso know it is Douglas who 
must answei to this h^vychaige, for vhen was there strife 
in Scotland, but there weie foul tongues to asperse 
a oug as or a Douglas's man as having given cause to them ? 

e iiave beie goodly witnesses. I speak not of my Lord of 
^bany, ^vho has only said that he was, as well becomes him, 
youi Liaces side And I say nothing of my Lord of 
Kothsay who, as befits his lank, years, and understanding, 
was cracking nuts mth a stiolling musician. He smiles Here 
in pleasure , I shall not forget a tie which he 

liere is my Lord of xMarch, who 
Si? of til I can tell 

follo^wers ot the Bloody Heart advance or 
chieftain commands and the good of Scot- 

T.’o^olaimed the equally proud Earl 

'Peace' angry lords/ said the Kin<^ ‘and remember in 

mTuVS ™? y««X Lord of CgH 

fniin ' ?. can, the cause of this mutiny and whv vour 

SSdI °f sood semces ™ 

S€?*r«- . b-d 

£‘:r:;£s ■S.'Si.rs.s »s 

soit of citizens ernwl when I beheld some of the baser 

'' He tS ft “ 

hand and a p“oe of“pMc£^ent''“Tle“S bnff-coat a human 
agitated. ^ ^umeni^ lUe Kang was shocked and 

spectacle beie^moved^°°^ father pnor, and let that ghastly 
d^e prior read a placard to tho fnlirvTrr. 

to S“tmg offlwLl^eanlted 

Mght TOliers ’’y »ort of disorderly 

now resident’ in the^pfir company of the strangers 

stack from one of the lawtestimere T 

the provost and magistrates havr^^^St^^/ttHt lo7d ha 
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nailed to the Cross, m scorn and contempt of those by lyhom 
such brawl was occasioned. And if any one of knightly degree 
shall |ay that this our act is wTongfiilly done, I, Patnck 
Chartens of Kinfauns, knight, will justify this cartel in kiiightlv 
weaMns, -within the barrace^ or, if any one of meaner birtu 
shall deny what is here said, he shall be met mth by a citizen 
of the Fair City of Perth, according to his degree. And so God 
and SL John protect the Fair City ' ’ 

‘You will not wonder, my lord,’ resumed Douglas, ‘that, 
when my almoner had read to me the contents of so insolent a 
scroll, I caused one of my squires to pluck down a trophy so 
disgraceful to the chivalry and nobihty of Scotland. Where- 
upon, it seems some of these saucy burghers took hcense to 
hoot and msnlt the hindmost of my tram, who wheeled their 
horses on them, and would soon have settled the feud, but for 
my positive command that they should follow me m as much 
peace as the rascally vulgar would permit. And thus they 
arrived herem the guise of fljnng men, when, with my command 
to repel force by force, they might have set fire to the four 
corners of this wretched borough, and stifled the msolent churls, 
like mahciouB fox-cubs m a burnmg brake of furze.’ 

There was a sdence when Douglas had done speaking, untd 
the Duke of Rothsay answered, addressmg his lather — 

‘ Smce the !^rl of Douglas possesses the power of burmng 
the town where your Grace holds your court, so soon as the 
provost and he differ about a night not, or the terms of a cartel, 

I am sure we ought aU to be thankfol that he has not the -will 
to do so ’ 

‘ The Duke of Rothsay,’ said Douglas, who seemed resolved 
fo mamtam command of nis temper, ‘ may have reason to thank 
Reaven m a more senous tone than he now uses that the 
■UOTglas 18 as true as he is powerfuL This is a time when the 
aubjects m all countnes rise against the law we have heard' of 
™ j ^Qrgcnts of the Jacquene m France , and of J ack Straw, 
mid Hob Miller, and Parson Ball, among the Southron , and we 
“my be sure there is fuel enough to catch such a flame, were it 
Bpreadmg to our frontiers Wien I see peasants challenging 
noblemen, and naihng the hands of the gentry to their city 
“mss, I irrll j f&xv mutmy — for that would be fidse 

nt I foresee, and wdl stand well prepared for, 

, And why does my Lord Douglas say,’ answered the Earl of 
^mrch, ‘ that this cartel has been done by churls 1 I see Sir 
i^atnok Chartens’s name there, and he, I ween, is of no churl’s 
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blood The Douglas himself, since he takes the matter so \'^analj , 
might lift Sit Patnck’s gauntlet -without soiling of his honour 
‘MyLoid of March,' replied Douglas, ‘should speak ]?ut of 
■what he understands I do no injustice to the descendant of 
the Red Rover, when I say he is too shght to he weighed with 
the Douglas The heir of Thomas Randolph might have a bet- 
ter claim to his answer ’ 

‘ An d, by my honour, it shall not miss for want of my asking 
the grace,’ said the Earl of March, puUmg his glove off. 

‘Stay, my lord,’ said the King. ‘Do us not so gross an 
injury as to bring your feud to mortal defiance here ; but rather 
offer your ungloved hand m kmdness to the noble earl, and 
embrace in token of your mutual fealty to the cro-wn of Scotland. 

‘Not so, my hege,’ answered March, ‘your Majesly may 
command me to return my gauntlet, for that and all the armour 
it belongs to are at your command, while I contmue to hold 
my earldom of the crown of Scotland , but when I clasp Douglas, 
it must be -with a mailed hand. Farewell, my liege My 
counsels here avail not, nay, are so unfavourably received, that 
perhaps farther stay were unwholesome for my safety. May 
God keep your Highness from open enemies and treacherous 
friends I I am for my castle of Dunbar,, from whence I think 
you -will soon hear news Farewell to you, my Lords of Albany 
and Doi^las , you are playmg a high game, look you play it 
fairly. Farewell, poor thoughtless prince, who art sporting like 
a fawn withm spring of a tiger ’ Farewell, all — George of 
Dunbar sees the evil he cannot remedy. Adieu, aJL’ 

The King would have spoken, but the accents died on his 
tongue, as he received from Albany a look cautionmg him to 
forbear. The Earl of March left the apartment, recei-ving the 
mute salutations of the members of the council whom he had 
severally addressed, exceptmg from Douglas alone, who returned 
to his farewell speech a glance of con-temptuous defiance 

I The recreant goes to betray us to the Southron,’ he said, 
‘his pride rests on hm possessmg that sea- worn hold ^ which can 
admit the English into Lothian. Nay, look not alarmed, my 
liege, I will hold good what I say. Nevertheless, it is yet time. 
Speak hut the word, my liege — say hut “Arrest him,” and 
March shall not yet cross the Earn on his traitorous journey ’ 

‘Nay, gallant earl,’ said Albany, who -wished rather that 
the two powerful lords should counterbalance each other than 
that one should ohtaiu a decisive superiority, ‘that were too 

* The castle of Dunhar 
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hasty counsel The Earl of March came hither on the Kmg’s 
warrant of safe conduct, and it may not consist with my royal 
brother’s honour to break it Yet, if your lordship can bnng any 
detailed' proof ’ 

Here they were mterrupted by a flourish of trumpets 
‘ His Grace of Albany is unwontedly scrupulous to day,’ said 
Douglas , ‘ but it skills not wasting words — the tune is jiast — 
these are March’s trumpets, and I warrant me he ndes at flight- 
speed so soon as he passes the South Port We shall hear of 
him m time , and if it be as I have conjectured, he shall be met 
with though all England backed his treachery ’ 

‘ Nay, let us hope better of the noble earl,’ said the Kmg, 
no way displeased that the quarrel betwixt March and Douglas 
hod seemed to obhterate the traces of the disagreement betv^ 
Eothsay and his father m-law , ‘ he hath a fiery, but not a 
snllen, temper In some things he has been — I will not say 
wronged, but disappomted — and somethmg is to be allowed 
to the resentment of high blood armed with great power But, 
thank Heaven, all of us who remain ore of one sentiment, and, 
I may gay, of one house , so that, at least, our councils cannot 
now be thwarted with disumon. Father prior, I pray you take 
your wnting-matenals, for you must as usual be our clerk of 
council And now to busmess, my lords , and our first object 
of consideration muSt be this Highland cumber ’ 

‘Between the Clan Chattan and the Clan Quhele,’ said the 

S or, ‘ which, as our last advices firom our brethren at Dun- 
d inform us, is ready to break out mto a more formidable 
warfare than has yet taken place between these sons of Behai, 
who speak of nothmg else than of utterly destroymg one 
another Their forces are assembhng on each side, and not a 
®nn olaimmg m the tenth degree of kmdred but must repair 
w the brattach^ of his tribe, or stand to the punishment of 
^ and sword. The fiery cross hath flitted about hke a meteor 
in every direction, and awakened strange and unknown tnbes 
Wyond the distant Moray Firth — may Heaven and St. Dommio 
^ onr protection 1 But if your lordships cannot find remedy 
Will spread broad and wide, and the patrimony of 
6 church must in every direction be exposed to the fury of 
cse Amalekites, with whom there is as httle devotiori to 
T ^ there is pity or love to their neighbour may Our 
be our guard! We hear some of them are yet utter 
eathens, and worship Mahound and Termagaunt. 

‘ Sea Note 30 
rOI., Uy 
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‘My loids and bnsmen/ baid Robert;, ‘ye liave heard the 
urgency oi this case, and may desire to know my sentiments 
oetore you dehver Avhat your o^m wisdom sliall suggest i\jid, 
in soob , no better remedy occuis to me than to send two com- 
missioners, with foil power from us to settle such debates as be 
them, and at the same time to charge them, as they 
fmhpi ^ ^^S'^^rable to the law, to lay doivn their arms, and 
loib^r all practices of violence against each other ' 

proposal,’ said Rothsay ; ‘and I 
nf pnirrixf lofose tho Venerable station 

errand And his reverend 
an hnnmiv of the Oarthusian convent, must contend for 

to thft IflrfTp”^ certainly add two most eminent recruits 

the Highlanders httle regard 

toS 

to ' S I^othsay,’ said the prior, ‘ if I am destmed 

directed to thp -n martyrdom, I shall be doubtless 

^u snik in^ip?f ^ ^ ^ Meantime, if 

to nerceivfi tblf Heaven pardon you, and give you light 

employ your mt m perilously endangered, than to 

‘ I taunt r mmisters and servants ’ 

‘norhaveImuchobieSnt(?+ vi yawning, 

are a somewhaf ^ ta^g arms, exceptmg that they 

inanSeTmtrLCtoZr^l. a fiirreS 

it irks me the 

weather, that, would but t?i?phn ^^-^ess m this mppmg 
samts — and thev hnvp « ^ detachment of meir 

distnct, and doubtless known in this 

their own batt^ hke melv sr Pp^^^" 

know not how it is wp George of England But I 

propitiated, and of the Aengi,^orifT“'®^ 

their patrimomes and thp«p j trespasses on 

their lands by larue lare-esspa ^ as reasons for extendmg 

a band of twenty ^ghllndLs beU t 

speed, and the belild teS’S be^^f make no 

as much asK Celf aM S'™” ber, 

‘ Son DaviA ' ottbem ' 
your tongue ™ y°“ P™ an undue hoense to 

‘ ^ ‘he Pnnoe ‘ I had no pur 
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pose to disturb your Highness, or displease the father prior, 
■who, with so many miracles at his disposal, wiU not face, as it 
seems, a handful of Highland caterans.^ 

‘We know,’ said the pnor, with suppressed mdignation, 
‘from what source these 'i^e doctrmes are denve^ which we 
hear with horror firom the tongue that now utters them When 
prmces converse with heretics, their minds and manners are 
alike corrupted. They show themselves m the streets as the 
compamons of maskers and harlots, and m the council as the 
scomers of the church and of holy thmgs ’ 

‘ P^ce, good fether ' ’ said the fcng , ‘ Rothsay shall make 
for what he has idly spoken. Mas ! let us take counsel 
m mendljr fjEiahion, rather than resemble a mutinous crew of 
marmers m a sinking vessel, when each is more mtent on 
q^TOllmg with his neighbours than m assistmg the exertions 
m the forlorn master for the safety of the ship My Lord of 
Louglas, your house has been seldom to lack when the crown 
of Scotland desired either wise counsel or manly achievement , 

1 trast you will help us m tlus strait’ 

1 can only wonder that the strait should exist, my lord,’ 
toswered the haughty Douglas ‘ When I was entrusts •with 
tue heutenanoy of the kingdom, there were some of these wild 
olans came down firom the Grampians. I troubled not the 
coMoil about the matter, but made the sheriff, Lord Ruthven, 
get to horse with the forces of the Carse — the Hays, theLmd- 
s^ys, the Ogilvies, and other gentlemen. By St Bnde ! when 
't was steel coat to fineze mantle, the thieves knew what lances 
were good for, and whether swords had edges or no There 
were some three hundred of their best bonnets, besides that of 
Donald Cormac,^ left on the moor of Thom and 
iioolimroy Wood , and as many were mbbeted at Honghman- 
which has still the name from the banyan work that 
was <^Q there. This is the way men deal with thieves m my 
) and if gentler methods will succeed better with these 
Y nsh knaves, do not blame Douglas for speakmg his mmd. 

^ile, my Lord of Rothsay May I ask how I have a 
^nd tune become your jest, before I have rephed to the 
mst which you passed on me?’ 

tb p ^ wrathful, my good Lord of Douglas,’ answered 
wn m > ‘ I did but smile to think how your pnncely retmue 
j “ dwmdle if every thief were dealt with as the poor High- 
- at Ho ng hmanR tji.rpR ’ 

’ place tlUs gUrmlsb so late as 1443 
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The King again interfered, to prevent the Eail horn giving 
aP angry reply ‘ Youi lordship,’ said he to Douglas, ‘advises 
■wisely that we should trust to aims when these men come out 
against our subjects on the fair and level plain, but the diffi- 
culty IS to put a stop to their disorders while they continue to 
lurk 'mthm their mountains I need not tell you that the 
C/lan Chattan and the Clan Quhele are great confederacies, 
consistmg each of various tribes, who are banded together, 
each to support their own separate league, and who of late 
nave had dissensions which have drawn blood wherever they 
nave met, whether mdividually or in hands The whole country 
IS tom to pieces by their restless feuds ’ 

I cannot seethe e'vd of this,’ said the Douglas ‘the ruffians 
ynii destroy each other, and the deer of the Highlands 'will 
increase as the men dimimsh We shall gam as hunters the 
exercise we lose as warriors ’ 

Rather say that the wolves will mcrease as the men 
dimmish,’ replied the Kmg 

I am conten^ said Douglas ‘better "wild wolves than 
wild caterans Let there be strong forces mamtamed along 

separate the quiet from the disturbed 
country Confine the fire of civil war withm the Highlands , 
fni Rs uncontroUed fury, and it wdl he soon burnt out 

survivors wiU be humbled, and will he 
^ pleasure than their 

his counsel,’ said the prior, shakmg 

it It is^wisdoTti >> it upon my conscience to recommend 
once^LldZeD ’ ^ Achitophel, crafty at 

his h^^to^ W i^and on 

mmnXe ? ” the subjects I have 

Con and Lp “i ^^^count for them all, 

vS not be Highland, and Border man, that I 

and knowled^ hn+ fnr those alone who have wealth 

they were noor’ and robbers because 

mey were poor, and reheD because they were imorant’ 

kmg,StL pnor, 

evil Jof a kind'^^hT^firsrord^t"^ fu^e ’ 

arkye, my lords,’ said the Prmce, lookmg up as if a gay 
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thought had suddenly struck him. ‘ Suppose we teach these 
savage mountaineers a strain of chivaliy 1 It were no 'hard 
matter to bnng these two great commanders, the captam of 
the Clan Chattan and the chief of the no less doughty race of 
the Clan Quhele, to defy each other to mortal combat They 
might fight here m Perth — we would lend them horse and 
armour, thus their feud would be stanched by the death of 
one, or probably both, of the viUams, for I thmk both would 
break them necks m the first charge , my father’s godly desire 
of savmg blood would be attained , and we should have the 
pleasure of seemg such a combat between tivo salvage knights, 
for the first tune m then: lives wearing breeches and mounted 
on horses, as has not been heard of smce the days of King 
Arthur’ 

‘ Shame upon you, David I ’ said the King ‘ Do j^ou make 
the distress of your native country, and the perplexity of our 
councils, a subject for buflfooneryl ’ 

' ^ pardon me, royal brother,’ said Albany, ‘ I think 

that, though my princely nephew ]^th started this thought m 
a jocular manner, there may be somethmg wrought out of it, 
wmch might greatly remedy this pressmg eviL’ 

wod brother,’ rephed the King, ‘it is nnkmd to expose 
iwtMay’s folly by pressmg further his ill-timed jest. We know 
me Highland clans have not our customs of chivalry, nor the 
‘ mode of domg battle which these requue ’ 
mne, your Grace,’ answered Albany , ‘ yet I speak not m 
scorn, but m serious earnest 'True, the mountameers have 
not our forms and mode of doing battle m the lists, but they 
nave those which are as effectual to the destruction of human 
c , and so that the mortal game is played, and the stake won 
1 ^ what signifies it whether these Gael fight with sword 
and lance, as becomes belted kmghts, or with sand-bags, like 
orestless churls of England, or butcher each other with 
^niv® and skenes, m their own barbarous feshion ? Their 
abits, like our own, refer all disputed rights and claims to the 
of battle They are as vain, too, as they are fierM , 
nd the idea that these two clans would be admitted to combat 
® presence of your Grace and of your court wiU readily induce 
to refer their difference to the fate of battle, even were 
rough arbitrement less fftTnilmr to their customs, and that 
^ such numbers as shall be thought most convement We 
®t take care that they approach not the court, save m such 
“shion and number that they shall not be able to surprise 
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^ ; and that point being provided against, the more that shall 
be admitted to combat u|jou either side, tlie greater ivill be 
tne fdaughter among their bravest and most stirring men, 

and the more the chance oi the Highlands being ciuiet for some 
time to come. 

Phis were a bloody policy, brother,’ said the King, ‘and 
again 1 say, that I cannot bring my conscience to countenance 
tne slaughter of these rude men, that are so little better than 
so many benighted heathens ’ 

And are their hves more precious,’ asked Albany, ‘than 
no^ ot nobles and gentlemen who by your Grace’s license are 
so irequently admitted to hght in barrace, either for the 
satis^ng of disputes at law or simply to acquire honour ? ’ 

e Iving, thus hard pressed, nad little to say against a 
custom so engrafted upon the laws of the realm and the usages 
OT cnivalry as the tnal by combat , and he only replied, ‘ God 
ows, \^ve never granted such license as you urge me with 
^ess mth the ^eatest repugnance , and that I never saw men 
Have strfe together to the effusion of blood, but I could have 
wished, to appease it with the sbeddmg of my own ’ 

ut, my gracious lord,’ said the prior, ‘it seems that, if we 
tollow not some such pohcy as this of my Lord of Albany, we 
must have recourse to that of the Douglas , and, at the nsk of 
the dubious event of battle and with the certamty of losmg 
* subiects, do, by means of the Lowland swords, 

^ otherwise perform with 

'never counselled that to 
f ^*^“ed by open force He 

SnZ to march at the head of 

the *’“0 '’“'■ons of Perthshire and 

subieoS these agUnnders to reason or 

wdlemesse^ ^ Douglas among their savage 

‘and^well^m^it^tbe*^ Douglas,’ said Albany, 

the conraee oJ^bv to. 1 ^ upon thy undaunted heart and 

youTav le Ik ewl® eee you not how soon 

are altoeether mrlmno your presence and services 

Marked ®von no?^rt? T°'“® ^ “d her monarch ! 

hmiW h^is““ajfetiS^lTfLhtoo“ 

to that space for ^ ™ sovereim here present 

nan space lor which he was to remam King Robert’s vassal ? 
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And did not you yourself suspect that he was plotting a trans 
ference of his allegiauce to Euglaud ? 0 ther chiets, of su ordinate 
Mwer and infenor fame, may do battle with the Highlanders , 
but if Dunbar admit the Percies and their Enghshmen mto our 
frontiers, who will dnve them back if the Douglas he elsewhere 1 ' 
‘ My sword,’ answered Douglas, ‘ is equally at the service of 
bis Majesty on the frontier or in the deepest recessog of the 
Highlands, 1 have seen the backs of the proud Percy and 
George of Dunbar ore now, and I may see them agam And, 
if it 13 the King’s pleasure 1 should take measures against 
this probable conjunction of stranger and traitor, I admit that, 
rather than trust to an lufonor or feebler hand the important 
task of settlmg tho Highlands, I would be disposed to give my 
opinion in favour of the pohcy of my Lord of Albany, and 
aaner those savages to carve each other’s limbs, without givmg 
barons and knights the trouble of hunting them down ’ 

‘ My Lord of Douglas,’ said the Prmce, ™o seemed determmed 
to onut no opportunity to gall his haughty father-iu-law, ‘ does 
not choose to leave to us Lowlanders even the poor crumbs of 
honour which might be gathered at the expense of the Highland 
kerne, while he, ivith his Border chivalry, reaps the full harvest 
of victory over the Enghsh But Percy hath seen men’s backs 
w Well as Douglas , and I have known as great wonders as that 
^®,^no goes forth to seek such wool should come back shorn ’ 

A phrase,’ said Douglas, ‘well becommg a pnnce who 
apeaks of honour with a wandormg harlot’s scrip m his bonnet, 
^ny of favour ’ 

Excuse it, my lord,’ said Rothsay men who have matched 
nnhttmgly become careless m the choice of those whom they 
amours The chamed dog must snatch at the nearert 


?|^bhsay, my unhappy son I ’ exclaimed the Kmg, ‘ art thou 
~nai or wouldst thou draw down on thee the full storm of a 
and fether’s displeasure ? ’ 

, dumb,’ returned the Prmce, ‘ at your Grace’s command, 
then, my Lord of Albany;’ said tho Kmg, ‘smce such 
_ advice, and smce Scottish blood must flow, how, I pray 
to prevail on these fierce men to refer their quarrel 
such a combat as you propose V , . 

inat, my hege,’ said Albany, ‘must be the result of more 
^tore dehberatron. But tho task wiU not be difiioult Gold 
^ be needful to bribe some of the bards and principal 
*®®®fmrs and spokesmen. The chiefs, moreover, of both 
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tliese leagues must be made to underatand that, unlesa t y 
amee to this amicable settlement 

brother!' said the King, wth emphasi3._ 

‘Ay, amicable, my hege,’ replied his brother, 
better the country were pUced in peace, at the exp^nse f 
a score or two of Highland hemes, than remain at war ^ 
many thousands are destroyed by snord, lire, 
the extremities of mountain battle, io return to the p T 
I think that the first party to whom the accommodation P^ 
posed iviU snatch at it eagerly , that the other wi bravest 
to reject an offer to rest the cause on the ^^orthjDf their omv 

men, that the national vanity, and factious hate to^c ^ 

will prevent them horn seemg our purpose m p„ch 

rule of decision , and that they iviU be more eager o 
other to pieces than we can be to hafioo them on. , , „ ’ 
as oui counseh are finished, so far as I can aid, I ivih w 

‘ Stay yet a moment,' said the prior, for I ^^o have a grie^ 
to disclosl of a nature so black and horrible, t^t your Gm 
pious heart ivill hardly credit its ei^tence , and I stete it mo 
fiilly, because, as certain as that l am an unworthy 
St Sominic, It is the cause of the dhpleasure of H^ven 
this poor country, by which our victories are turned 
our gladness into mourning, our councils distracted wim ui 
union, and our country devoured by civil war , 

‘ Speak, reverend prior,' said the Kmg ; ‘ assuredly,, d ^ 
cause of such evils be^m me or in my house, I will take insum 

care to their removah’ , „orlv 

He uttered these words with a Mtermg voice, and 
waited for the pnor’s reply, in the dread, no doubt, 
might imphcate Rothsay m sorue new charge of fol^ 

TTis apprehensions perhaps deceived him, when he thought n 
saw the churchman’s eye rest for a moment on the rnnce, 
before he said, m a solemn tone, ‘ Heresy, my noble and 
jiege — heresy is among us She snatches soul after som po 
the congregation, as wolves steal lambs from the sheepfold. 

‘There are enough of shepherds to watch the, fold, answere 
the Duke of Rothsay ‘Here are four convents of ^gular 
monks alone around this poor hamlet of Perth, and all the sec- 
ular clergy besides Metninks a town so weR garrisoned shouia 
he fit to keep out an enemy ’ • t n 

‘ One traitor m a garrison, my lord,’ answered the 
do much to destroy the security of a city which is guarded ov 
legions ; and if that one traitor is, either ffom levity, or love o 
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novelty, or whatever other motive, protected and fostered by 
those who should bo most eager to expel him from the fort- 
ress, his opportmiities of workmg mischief will bo incalculably 
increased. 

‘ Your words seem to aim at some one in this presence, father 
prior, said the Douglas, ‘if at me, they do mo foul wrong I 
M well aware that the abbot of Aberbrothock hath made some 
m advised complaints, that I suffered not his beoves to become 
too many for his pastures, or his stock of gram to burst the 
pmeb of tho monasterj’, while my followers lacked beef and 
rioroGs corn. But oethiuk you, tho pastures and cornfields 
which produced that plenty were bestowed by my ancestors on 
the house of Aberbrothock, surely not with tho purpose that 
their descendant should starve in the midst of it , and neither 
vnll he, by St Bndo ! But for heresy and false doctrine,’ ho 
auded, staking his largo hand licavil> on tho comicil table, 
who 13 It that dare tax the Douglas 1 I would not have poor 
men burned for silly thoughts, but my hand and sword are 
"^dy to maintain tho Chnstian faith.’ 
my lord, I doubt it not,’ said tho prior, 'so hath it ever 
Men vnth your most noble house For the abbot’s complaints, 
they may pass to a second day But what we now desire is 
a Mmmission to some noble lord of state, joined to others of 
"Oly Church, to support by strength of hand, if necessary, the 
•nqmnes which the reverend official of the bounds, and other 
pave prelates, my unworthy self being one, are about to make 
into the cause of the new doctnnes, which are now deluding 
b and depraving the pure and precious faith, approved 

y the Holy Father and his reverend predecessors ’ 
fiff I ^ Douglas have a royal commission to this 

hect, said Albany, ‘and let there be no exception whatever 
nis jurisdiction, saving the royal person For my own 
Mrtj although conscious that I have neither m act nor thought 
®Mived or encouraged a dootane which Holy Church hath not 
^noboned, yet I should blush to claim an immunity under the 
toyal of Scotland lest I should seem to be seeking refuge 

'ig^inst a crime so homble.’ 

t will have nought to do with it,’ said Douglas ‘ to march 
k r ®ngliah, and the Southron traitor March, is task 
ougn for me Moreover, I am a true Scotsman, and wdl not 
to aught that may put the Church of Scotland’s head 
rtuer mto tho Homan yoke, or moke the baron’s coronet stoop 
vne mitre and cowL Do you, therefore, most noble Duke of 
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Albauy, place your o^\Il naTue iii the conimi'i'i<Hi , and I pray 
ypiir Grace so to mitigate the zeal of the men of Hoi} Church 
■who may be associated uitb you, that theic be no over- zealous 
dealings , for the smell of a lagot on the Tay would bring back 
the Douglas from the walls of York/ 

The Duke hastened to give the Earl a.iourauce that the 
commission should be exerciaed with lenity and moderation. 

‘ Without a question,’ said King Robert, ‘ the commission 
must be ample , and did it consLst with the dignity of our 
crown, we would not ourselves decline it^ jurisdiction But 
we trust that, while the thunders of the church are directed 
against the vile authors of these detestable heresies, there ahall 
be measures of mildne-s and compassion taken with the un- 
fortunate -victims of their delubious ’ 

‘ Such is ever the course of Hoi} Church, my lord,’ said the 
pnor of St Dominie’s 

‘ Why, then, let the commission he e.xpedited with due care, 
in name of our brother Albany, and such others as shall be 
deemed convenient,’ said the King ‘ And now once again let 
us break up our council , and, Rothsay, come thou inth me, 
and lend me thine arm , I have matter for thy pnvate ear ’ 

‘ Ho, la ! ’ here exclaimed the Prmce, in the tone in which 
he would have addressed a managed horse 

‘What means this rudeness, hoyl’ said the King, ‘wilt 
thou never learn reason and courtesy ] ’ 

‘Let me not he thought to offend, my liege,’ said the 
Prmce , ‘ but we are partmg without learnmg what is to be 
done in the passing strange adventure of the dead hand, which 
the Douglas hath so gallantly taken up We shall sit but un- 
comfortably here at Perth, if we are at variance "with the 
citizens ’ 

‘Leave that to me,’ said Albany. ‘With some little grant 
of lands and money, and plenty of ffiir words, the burghers 
may he sa-fcisfied for this time , hut it were well that the barons 
and their followers, who are in attendance on the court, were 
warned to respect the peace withm burgL’ 

‘Surely, we would have it so,’ said the Kmg; ‘let strict 
orders he given accordmgly’ 

‘ It is domg the churls hn-t too much grace,’ said the Douglas , 
‘ hut he it at your Highness s pleasure I take leave to retire ’ 
‘ Not before you taste a flagon of Gascon wme, my lord ? ’ 
said the King 

‘Pardon,’ replied the Earl, ‘I am not athirst, and I drink 
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not for fashion, but either for need or for friendship ’ So say- 
ing, he departed 

The King, as if reheved by his absence, turned to Albany, 
and said, ‘And now, my lord, we should chide this truant 
Kothsay of ours , yet he ^th served us so well at council, that 
we must receive his merits as some atonement for his folhes.' 

‘ I am happy to hear it,’ answered Albany, with a counte 
nance of pity and mcredulity, as if he knew nothmg of the 
Bupmsed services. 

‘ Nay, brother, you are dull,’ said the Kiur ‘ for I will not 
think you envious. Did you not note that Rothsay was the 
first to suggest the mode of setting the Highlands, which your 
espenencahrought mdeed into better shape, and which was 
generally approved of, and even now we had broken up, leav- 
ing a mam matter unconsidered, but that he put us m irund of 
the affray with the citizens ? ’ 

‘ I nodimg doubt, my hege,’ said the Duke of Albany, with 
the acquiescence which he saw was expected * that my royal 
nephew will soon emulate his father’s wisdom.’ 

‘ Or,’ said the Duke of Rothsay, ‘ I may find it easier to 
borrow from cmother member of my family that hapw Md 
comfortable cloak of hypocrisy which covers all vices, and then 
it mgmfies httle whether they exist or not’ 

I My lord prior,’ said the Duke, addressmg the Dommira^ 
we will for a moment pray your reverence’s absence. The 
King and I have that to say to the Pnnce which must have 
^°_™rther audience, not even yours.’ 

1^ Domimcan bowed and withdrew 

When the two royal brothers and the Prmce were left to- 
^ther, the King seemed m the highest degree embarrassed and 
uistressed Albany sullen and thoughtful, while Rothsay him- 
® 8 if endeavoured to cover some anxiety under his usual appea^ 
anw of levity There was a sdence of a mmute. At length 
Albany spoka 

‘^yal brother,’ he said, ‘my pnncely nephew entertains 
^tn 80 much suspicion any admomtion commg firom my 
won^ that I must pray your Grace yourself to t^e the 
euble of tellmg bun what it is most fittmg he should ^ow 
^ ft must be some unpleasing commumcation mdeed wlmh my 
ID of Albany cannot wrap up in homed words, ’ said the Pmcs. 
reace with thme effrontery, boy,’ answered the King, 
^lonately ‘You asked but now of the quarrel with the 
citizena Who caused that quarrel, David ? \Vhat men were 
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tlioso ‘who scaled tho window* of a pciircful citl^on and hei'c* 
man, alarmed tiio iiigliL with torch and outcry, and HobjecLd 
our subjects to danger and alVnght I ’ 

‘ More fear than darmer, I fancy,' answered the Prince, ‘but 
how can I of all men tell who made thii nocturnal diiturljance ? ' 

ihero was a follower of thine own there,' continued tho 
Kin^ man of Behai, whom I will have brought to condign 
punishment' 

‘1 have no follower, to my knowledge, cajjable of deserving 
your Highness s displeasure,’ answered tho Prince 

w evasious, boy. Where wert thou on St 

Valentine s Evol 

It IS to be hoped that I wicj serving tho good saint, os 
^ mould might, answered the }onng man, carclesaly. 

Will my royal nephew tell us how Ins iiia.- 5 ter of the horse 
S emnloved imnn t-lutf imlir ? ’ i i i * n 


But it will not satisfy me,’ said the angiy father ‘ God 
Ws I never coveted man's blood, but that iimomy's head 

numerous vices and follies I mil take 
‘ TV. MacLouis, with a guard ' 

dpsirnnc imK^eut man,' interposed tSe Prince, 

Ttkl wr not be engaged 
to the^rince^I°^^ff n°+t ‘ * ^^ng, presenting 

^mpXyn 

for limy, 71h^re3’’Cd ” d 

Ee “L^ “““ti Oh, shame, David - 

the head of thy order ' ^ ^ 

He^«i\n mve “d self-oonvioted 

he really ® feelings which at bottom 

loyal subiect dfinff. \ degradation, the dis- 

oyai subject death , but, oh ' let the son crave from Die father 
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pardon for the servant who did not lead him into guilt, but 
who reluctantly plunged himself mto it at his commancL Let 
me bear the weight of my own foUy, but spare those nho 
tove been my tools rather than my accomphces Remember, 
R^omy was preferred to my service by my samted mother ’ 
her not, David, I charge thee,' said the Kmg , ‘ she 
IS happy that she never saw the child of her love stand before 
her doubly dishonoured by guilt and by falsehood.’ 

‘lam mdeed unworthy to name her,’ said the Pnnce , ‘ and 
^^^my dear fether, m her name I must petition for Ramomy’s 

' J ™ight offer my counsel,’ said the Duke of Albany, who 
^ reconoihation would soon take place betwixt the 
^her ^d son, ‘ I would advise that Ramomy be dismissed 
from the Pnnce’s household and society, with such further 
POTalty as his imprudence may seem to merit. The pubhc will 
on contented with his disgrace, and the matter wdl be easdy 
accommodated or stifled, so that his Highness do not attempt 
^ ^ servant.’ 

f If thou, for my sake, David,’ said the King, with a 
mitenng voice and the tear m his eye, ‘ dismiss this dangerous 
man 1 — for my sake, who could not refuse thee the heart out of 
my bosom 1 ’ 

l^t shall be done, my father — done instantly,’ the Pnnce 
^Pfred, and semng the pen, he wrote a hasty dismissal of 
from his service, and put it mto Albany’s hands ‘ I 
, could fulfil all your wishes as easily, my royal father,’ 

0 added, agam throwmg himself at the ]^g’s feet, who raised 
0iid fondly folded him m his arms. 

Albany scowled, but was silent , and it was not tiH after the 
^ace of a mmute or two that he said, ‘ This matter bemg so 
P^y accommodated, let me ask if your Majesty is pleased 
^mrtend the evensong service m the chapel 1 ’ 

° Kmg ‘Have I not thanks to pay to 

fr^br^^ restored umon to my femily 1 You will go with 

g. Plfi^ your Grace to give me leave of absence — no,’ 
ti,„» Duke. ‘ I must concert with the Douglas and others 
oor ^ ""^Aoh we may brmg these Highland vultures to 

tjJ^i^y retired to think over his ambitious projects, while 
^ tatter and eon attended divme service, to thank God for 
Mieir happy reconciliation. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Will you go to the Hiolands, Lizzy Lyndesay, 

Will you go to the Hielaiida wi’ me ? 

Will you go to the Hielauds, Lizzy Lyndesay, 

My biide and my darling to be ? 

Old Ballad, 

A FOE-MEE, chapter opened in the royal confessional ; we 
a:^ now to introduce our readers to a situation some- 
, iv what similar, though the scene and persons were very 
dinerent. Instead of a Gothic and darkened apartment in a 
monaaterj^ one of the most beautiful prospects m Scotland lay 
e:^nded beneath the hill of Kinnoul and at the foot of a rock 
^ ^ direction sat the Fair Maid 

I ’ m an attitude of devout attention to the 

instructions of a Carthusian monk, in his white gown and 
scapular, wko concluded his discourse with prayer, m which 
ms^oselyte devoutly jomed 

When they had fimshed their devotions, the priest sat for 
some fame with his eves fixed on the glorious prospect, of which ■ 
even the early and chiUy season could not conceal the beauties, 
and rt was some time ere he addressed his attentive compamon. 

^ ^6 said at length, ‘ this nch and varied 

convents, stately palaces, and 
W ^ese extensive woods, and that noblo river, I 

Pnrl rv daughter, whether most to admire the bounty of 

id g^ven us the beauty 

hountv fl earth, ^d we have made the scene of his 

^ battle-field.' He hath given us 
and deffiTipa ^ elements, and sloll to erect houses for comfort 
and converted them into dens for robbers 

father, there is room for comfort,’ rephed 
foim very prospect we look upon Yonder 

S y nvents, with then churches, and their towers, 
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which tell the citizens with brazen voice that they should 
think on their religious duties , their uihahitants, who have 
separated themselves from the world, its pursuits and its pleas 
ures, to dedicate themselves to the service of Heaven — all 
bear witness that, if Scotland be a bloody and a sinful land, 
she IS vet ahve and sensible to the claims which rehgion 
demands of the human race.’ 

‘ Venly, daughter,’ answered the priest, ‘what you say seems 
truth, and yet, nearly viewed, too much of the comfort you 
describe will be found delusive. It is true, there was a penod 
in the Christian world when good men, mamtammg themselves 
by the work of their banda^ assembled together, not that they 
mi^t hve easdy or sleep softly, hut that they might strengthen 
each other m the Chnstian iaith, and qualify themselves to be 
teachers of the Word to the people. Doubtless there are stdl 
such to be found m the holy edifices on which we now look 
But it 18 to be feared that the love of many has waxed cold. 
Our churchmen have become wealthy, as well by the ^ifts of 
pious persons as by the bnbes which wicked men have given m 
their imorance, imag ining that they can purchase that pardon 
by endowments to the church which Heaven has only offered 
to smcere pemtents. And thus, as the church waxeth nch, 
her doctrmes have unhappily become dim and obscure, as a 
hght 13 less seen if placed m a lamp of cbased gold than beheld 
through a screen of glass. God Jmows, if I see these thmgs 
and mark them, it is from no wish of smgulanty or desire to 
make myself a teacher m Israel , but because the fire bums in 
my bosom, and will not permit me to be silent. I obey the 
rules of my order, and withdraw not mv'self fixim its austenties 
Be they essential to our salvation, or be they mere formahties, 
adopted to supply the want of real penitence and smcere devo- 
tion, I have promised, nay, vowed, to observe them , and they 
ahall be respected by me the more, that otherwise I might 
be charged with regardmg my bodily ease, when Heaven is my 
Witness now hghtly I value what I may be called on to act or 
suffer, if the punty of the church could be restored, or the dis- 
oiphne of the priesthood replaced m its primitive simphcity ’ 

‘But, my fiither,’ said Cathanne, ‘even for these opimons 
men term you a Lollard and a Wicklifiite, and say it is your 
desire to destroy churches and cloisters, and restore the reli- 
gion of heathenesse’ 

‘Even so, my daughter, am I driven to seek refuge in hills 
and rocks, and must be presently contented to take my flight 
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amongst the rude Highlanders, who are thus far in a more 
gracious state than those I leave behind me, that theirs are 
crimes of ignorance, not of presumption I will not omit to 
take such means of safety and escape from their ciuelty as 
Heaven may open to me , for, while such appear, I shall account 
it a sign that I have still a service to accomplish But when 
it is my master’s pleasuie, He knows how wilhngly Clement 
Blair vnll lay down a vihfied hfe upon earth, m humble hope 
of a blessed exchange hereafter But wherefore dost thou look 
northward so anxiously, my child Thy young eyes are quicker 
than m m e — dost thou see any one commg ? ’ 

I look, father, for the Highland youth, Conachar, who will 
he thy guide to the bill s, where his father can afford thee a 
safe, if a rude, retreat This he has often promised, when we 
spoke of you and of your lessons I fear he is now in company 
where he will soon forget them ’ 

‘The youth hath sparkles of grace in him,’ said Father 
Uement, ^though those of his race are usually too much 
devoted to their own fierce and savage customs to endure with 
ptien^ either the restramts of rehgion or those of the social 
law iJiou h^t never told me, daughter, how, contrary to aU 
the usages eifher of the burgh or of the mountains, this youth 
came to reside m thy fiither’s house ? ’ > j 

1 ^ Imow touching that matter,’ said Catharine, ‘is, that 

to lather is a man of consequence among those hiU-men, and 
that he desired as a favour of my father, who hath had deal- 
mgs with them m the way of his merchandise, to keep tbs 

fhpv days since 

they parte^ as Conachar was to return home to to own 
mountains 

“5" daughter,’ demanded the priest, ‘mam- 
tamed such a correspondence mth this Highland youth that 
she should know how to send for him when she desmed to Me 

influent for 

Cathanne blushed,^ answered with hesitation, ‘If I have 

W ^teess, I have 

tto rn 1 temper comphance with 

the rules of civil Iffe It is true, I have lon/exneetpd that vnn 

my father, Avould he ohhged to take to flight and I therefore 
soon as he should receive a message from me with a token, 
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which I yesterday despatched. The messenger was a light- 
footed boy of his own clan, whom he used sometimes to send 
on erranch mto the Bhghlands.’ 

‘And am I then to understand, daughter, that this youth, 
BO fiiir to the eye, was nothing more dear to you than as you 
desired to enhghten his nund and reform his manners ? ’ 

‘ It 18 so, my fi 3 ,ther, and no otherwise,’ answered Catharme , 
‘ and perhaps I did not do well to hold intimacy with him, even 
for his instruction and improvement. But my discourse never 
led farther ’ 

‘ Then have I been mistaken, my daughter , for I thought 
I had seen m thee of late some change of purpose, and some 
wishful regards lookmg back to this world, of which you were 
at one time resolved to take leave.’ 

Catharme hung doivn her head and blushed more deeply 
than ever as she said, ‘ Yourself, father, were used to remon- 
strate against my taking the veil’ 

‘Nor do I now approve of it, my child,’ said the pnest. 

* Marriage is an honourable state, appomted by Heaven as the 
regular means of contmumg the race of man , and I read not 
in the Scriptures what human mventions have smce affirmed 
TOncemmg the superior excellence of a state of cehbacy But 
I am jetdous of thee, my chdd, as a father is of his only 
daughter, lest thou shouldst throw thyself away upon some 
one unwort^ of thee. Thy parent, I know, less nice in thy 
behalf than I am, countenances the addresses of that fierce and 
riotous reveller whom they call Henry of the Wynd. He is 
rich it may be , but a haunter of idle and debauched company 
■ a common pnze-fighter, who has shed human blMd hko 
^ter Can such a one be a fit mate for Catharme Glover % 
•^d yet report says they are soon to be umted.’ 

■The Pair Maid of Perth’s complexion changed red to 
pme and from pale to red, as she hastily rephed, ‘ I Ibmk not 
or him , though it is true some courtesies have passed betwixt 
rrs of late, both as he is my father’s friend and^as bcmg, 
rrccotdmg to the custom of the time, my Val^tmo. , . , 
Your Valentme, my chdd 1 ' said Father Clement. -^d. 
your modesty and prudence have tnfled so much tho 
delicacy of your sex as to place yourself in such a rmation to 
such a man as this artificer? Think you that this Valentine, 
u godly samt and Christian bishop, as ho is said to rniio been, 
?' or countenanced a silly and unseomlj custom, more likcu> to 
bate ongmated in tho heathen worohip of Flora or Venus, when 
roL. xiu — 11 
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mortals gave tiie names of deities to their passions, and studied 
to excite instead of restiaining them 1 ’ 

‘ Father, said Catharine, m a tone of more displeasure than 
she had ever before assumed to the Carthusian, ‘ I know not 
up(m what ground you tax me thus severely for complying 
with a general practice, authorised by universal custom and 
sectioned by my father s authority I cannot feel it kind 
that you put such misconstruction upon me ’ 

Forgive me, daughter,’ answered the priest, mildly, ‘ if I 
have given you offence But this Henry Gow, or Smith, is 
a lorward, licentious man, to whom you cannot allow any 
uncommon degree of intimacy and encouragement, without 
exposing yourself to worse misconstruction — unless, indeed, 
It be your purpose to wed him, and that very shortly ’ 
bay no more of it, my father,’ said Catharine ‘ You give 
me more pam than you would desire to do , and I may be pro- 
voked to a^iswer otherwise than as becomes me Perhaps 
1 have already had (muse enough to make me repent my 
an idle custom. At any rate, beheve that 
Henry Smith is nothmg to me, and that even the idle in- 
Wurse ansmg horn §t Valentme’s Pay is utterly broken 

^ daughter,’ rephed the Car- 

piovB jou On another subject, which 
bP nf \ ^ou caunot ^ursclf 

to sn^ of n A’ ^ could wish it were not necessary 

ine- rocks cliffQ ^ + ^°gerous, even before these surround- 
vou havp ®^d. Catharine, 

honour?’ ^ highest rank of Scotland’s sons of 

nofs”’’’ Catharine, composedly. ‘I 

onl^tlm’ child pnest, ‘did I see in my danghter 
a"e esneciflllTTif which most young women are at her 

tSv cK^L^ possessed of the fatal gift of beauty But as 

attached to ’flip language of an idle world, have 

virtue ^ I kno^ thy 

mind nhioh thy tea^ S^^iSed?®”®^ 

gallant Catharme, ‘the Prmce is a hcentious 

rum, ’Can voA° me tends only to my disgrace and 

imprudentlv In pnA^° seemed hut now afraid that I acted 
7 nng mto an ordinary exchange of courtesies 
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mth one of my own rank, speak with patience of the sort of 
conespondenco which the heir of Scotland dares to fix upon 
me? Know that it is but two nights since he, with a party of 
his debauched followers, would have carried me by force from 
my father’s house, had I not been rescued by that same rash 
spirited Henry Smith, who, if he be too hasty in ventunng on 
mmger on shght occasion, is always read} to venture his life in 
behalf of innocence or m resistance of oppression. It is well 
my part to do him that justice ’ 

‘ I should know something of that matter,’ said the monk, 
' since it was my voice that sent him to your assistance. I had 
seen the party as I passed your door, and was hastening to 
the civd power m order to raise assistance, when I perceived 
a man’s figure coming slowly towards me. Apprehensive it 
might be one of the ambuscade, I stepped benmd the but- 
fr^ea of the chapel of St. John, and seeing from a nearer view 
that it was Henry Smith, I guessed which way he was bound, 
wd raised my voice m an exhortation which made hun double 
his speed.’ 

‘ I am beholdeu to you, father,’ said Cathanne , ‘ but ^ 
this, and the Duke of Rothsay’s own language to m^ only 
show that the Prince is a profligate young man, who vnU 
scruple no extremities which may promise to gratify an idle 
passion, at whatever expense to its object. His emissary, 
■^morny, has even had the insolence to tell me that my father 
shall suffer for it if I dare to prefer bemg the wife of an honest 
Man to becommg the loose paramour of a married prince. Sp 
1 see no other remedy than to take the ved, or run the nsk 
of my own rum and my poor father’s. Were there no other 
reason, the terror of these threats, from a man so notoriously 
wpable of keeping his word, ought as much to prevent M 
oecommg the bnde of any worthy man as it should prohibit 
me from unlatching his door to admit murderers. Oh, good 
mther, what a lot is mme 1 and how fiital am I hkely to prove 
to my affectionate parent, and to any one with whom I might 
mly^my unhappy fortunes 1 ' , , i < 

de yet of good cheer, my daughter,’ said the monk, mere 
m comfort for thee even m this extremity of apparent distre^ 
damoruy is a villain, and abuses the ear of his patron, ihe 

riuce IS nnhappdy a dissipated and idle youth , but, unless 
grey hairs have been strangely imposed on, his character 
“ begmmng to alter He hath been awakened to Eamomy s 
caseness, and deeply regrets having followed his evd advice. 1 
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believe, nay, I am well convinced, that his passion for you 
assumed a nobler and puier character, and that the lessons ne 
has heard fcom me on the corruptions of the church amh oi 
the times wdl, if enforced horn your lips, sink deeply mto ms 
heart, and perhaps produce fruits for the world to wonder 
as well as rejoice at Old prophecies have said that Jtome 
shall fell by .the speech of a woman. ’ 

‘ These are dreams, father,’ said Catharme — ‘ the visions oi 
one whose thoughts are too much on better things to ^:nmt his 
t hinVing justly upon the ordmary affairs of earth Wnen we 
have looked long at the sun, everything else can only he seen 


mdistmctly ’ , j 4.1, 

‘ Thou art over-hasty, my daughter,’ said Clement, and thou 
shalt he convmced of it The prospects which I am to open to 
thee were unfit to be exposed to one of a less firm sense 01 
virtue, or a more ambitious temper Perhaps it is not fit that, 
even to you, I should display them , hut my confidence is strong 
in thy wisdom and thy prmciples Know, then, that there is 
much chance that the Church of Rome will dissolve the union 
which she has herself formed, and release the Duke of Roth- 
say from his marriage with Marjory Douglas ’ 

Here he paused , 

‘ And if the church hath power and will to do this,’ replied 
the maiden, ‘ what mfluence can the divorce of the Duke from 
his wife produce on the fortunes of Catharme Glover ? ’ 

She looked at the priest anxiously as she spoke, and he had 
some apparent difficulty in framing his reply, for he looked on 
the ground while he answered her 

‘ What did beauty do for Catharme Logie ? Unless our 
fathers have told us falsely, it raised her to share the throne 
of David Bruce ’ 

‘Did she hve happy or die regretted, good father U asked 
Catharme, in the same calm and steady tone 

‘She formed her affiance from temporal, and perhaps cnm- 
mal, ambition,’ rephed Father Clement, ‘and she found her 
reward m vanity ahd vexation of spmt But had she wedded 
with the purpose that the behevmg wife should convert the 
unbelieving, or confirm the doubting, husband, what then had 
been her reward? Love and honour upon earth, and an in- 
heritance m Heaven with Queen Margaret and those heromes 
who have been the nursing mothers of tlfe church ’ , 

Hitherto Catharine had sat upon a stone beside the pnest s 
feet, and looked up to him as she spoke or listened , but now, 
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as if animated by calm, yet settled, feelings of disapprobation, 
she rose up, and, extending her band towards the monk as she 
spoke, adraessed him ivith a countenance and voice which 
might have become a cherub, pitymg, and even as much as 
possible spanng, the feelmgs of the mortal whose errors he is 
commissioned to rebuke. 

‘And IS it even so 1 ’ she said, ‘ and can so much of the 
wishes, hopea and prejudices of tins vile world affect him who 
may be called to-morroM to lay doivn his life for opposmg the 
cormpbons of a wicked age and backshdmg priesthood ? Can 
it be the severely-virtuous Father Clement who advises his 
child to aim at or even to think of, the possession of a throne 
and a bed which cannot become vacant but by an act of crying 
i^usbce to the present possessor 1 Can it be the wise reformer 
of the church who wishes to rest a scheme, m itself so unjust, 
npon a foundabon so precarious 1 Smce when is it, good 
lather, that the principal hbertine has altered his morals so 
nmch, to bo likely to court in honourable fashion the daughter 
of a Perth artisan 1 Two days must have wrought this change , 
wr only that space has passed smce he was breakmg mto my 
mther’s house at midnight, with worse mischief m his nund 
thto that of a common robber And think you that, if Roth- 
oO'ys heart could dictate so mean a match, he could achieve 
such a purpose mthout endangenng both his succession and 
™ hfe, assailed by the Douglas ancf March at the same tune, 
^ j^kat they must receive as an act of mjury and insult to 
ooth their houses 1 Oh ' Father Clement, where was your pnn- 
oipla where your prudence, when they suffered you to be be- 
^dered by so strange a dream, and placed the meanest of your 
u^^^les m the right thus to reproach you ? ’ 
lue old man’s eyes filled wuth tears, as Catharme, visibly 
painfully affected by what she had said, became at length 

, fythe mouths of babes and suoklmgs,’ he said, ‘hath He 
.1 Used those who would seem wise m their generabon. I 
™unk Heaven, that hath taught me better thoughts than my 
vamty suggested, through the medium of so land a mom- 
Tes, Catharme, I must not hereafter wonder or exclaim 
f see those whom I have hitherto judged too harsMy 
il^shng for temporal power, and holding all the wlule the 
““guage of rehgiouB zeal I thank thee, daughter, for thy 
wiutary admombon, and I thank Heaven that sent it by thy 
PSi rather than those of a sterner reprover ’ 
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Catharine had raised her head to reply, and bid the old 
Tvhose humiliation gave her pain, be comforted, J 

we arrested by an object close at hand the crags 

and cliffs which surrounded this place of seclusion, , ^ 

two which stood in such close contiguity, that t^ey seemed 
have been poidions of the same rock, which, tended by ligd 
ning or by an earthquake, now exhibited a chasm of f bout tour 
feet in bJeadth, betwixt the masses of stone Into this 
an oak-tree had thrust itself, m one of Jlie fantastic ftoh 
which vegetation often exhibits in such situations » 

stunted and ill-fed, had sent its roots along the face « ^oc 
in all directions to seek for supplies, and they lay 
lines of communication, contorted, twisted, and , u 

immense snakes of the Indian archipelago As Catharine s lo 
fell upon the cunous complication of knotty branches 
twisted roots, she was suddenly sensible that two f ^ge ey 
were visible among them, fixed and glaring at her, hk , 
of a i^d ammal m ambush She started, and, withou P, 
mg, pointed out the object to her companion, 
self with more strict attention, could at length , 

bushy red hair and shaggy beard, which had 
concealed by the droopmg branches and twisted roots oi 

When he saw himself discovered, the Highlander, for such ho 
proved, stepped forth from his lurkmg -place, and, stalking o 
ward, displayed a colossal person, clothed in a purple, ^ 
green checked plaid, under which he wore a jacket ^ 

hide His how and arrows were at his back, his head was uur > 
and a large quantity of tangled locks, hke the ghbhs of tlm 
served to covei the head, and supphed aU the purposes of a bon- 
net His belt bore a sword and dagger, and he had in his hana a 
Pamsh pole-axe, more recently called a Lochaher axe Throug 
the same rude portal advanced, one by one, four men more, o 
similar size, and dressed and armed m the same manner 

Catharme was too much accustomed to the appearance o 
the inhabitants of the mountams so near to Perth to pe^i 
herself to be alarmed, as another Lowland maiden might have 
been on the same occasion She saw with tolerable composur 
these gigantic forms arrange themselves m a semicircle aroun 
and m front of the monk and herself, all hendmg upon them m 
silence their large fixed eyes, expressing, as far as she , 
judge, a wdd admiration of her beauty She inolmed her hea 
to them, and uttered imperfectly the usual words of a Highlan 
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salutation. The elder and leader of the party returned ^e 
greeting, and then again remained silent and motionless ihe 
monk told his beads , and even Catharine began to have strange 
fears for her personal safety, and anxiety to know iraether they 
were to consider themselves at personal freedom She ^olvea 
to make the experiment, and moved forward as if to d^end, 
the hdl , but when she attempted to pass the hue of High- 
landers, they extended their pole axes betwixt each other, so m 
effectually to occupy each opening through which she could 
have passed. , ^ 

Somewhat disconcerted, yet not dismayed, for she could not 
conceive that any evd was mtended, she sat down upon one o 
the scattered fragments of rook, and bade the monk, standing 
by her side, be of good couraga . . 

‘E I fear,’ said Father Clement, ‘it is not for myself, or 
whether I be brained with the axes of these ivild men, him an 
ox when, worn out by labour, he is condemned to the slaughter, 
or whether I am bound with their bowstnngs, and dehvered 
over to those who will take my hfe with more cruel ceremony, 
it can but httle concern me, if they suffer thee, dearest daughter, 
to escape nmniured ’ , n c „ 

‘We have neither of us,’ replied the Maiden of Pertly any 
cause for apprehending evd, and here comes Unaohar to 
assure us of it’ , , 

Yet, as she spoke, she almost doubted her own > 
altered were the manner and attire of the handsome, sta y, 
Md almost splendidly dressed youth who, sprmgmg hke a roe 
buck from a ohff of considerable height, hghted m 
of her Hia dress was of the same tartan worn by ^ose who 
first made their appearance, but closed at the thim an 
eltews with a neckla^ and armlets of gold Ihe hauberk 
which he wore over his person was of steel, but so c ea y 
burnished that it shone Ide silver His arm were promseiy 
ornamented, and his bonnet, besides the eagle s ^ther 
ing the guahty of chief, was adorned wth a cham ot gold 
^pt several times around it, and secured a ,,P’ 

gbstening with pearls. His brooch, by which fte mntl^ 
or plaid, as It IS now called was secur^ 
idso of gold large and cunously carved v,An?pd 

JO bis hand, exceptmg a smaU saplmg stick wit , 

bead Ilia whole appearance and gait, which use y 

denote a sullen feelmg of conscious degradation, was now Md, 
forward, and haughty, and he stood before Catharine with 
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smiling confidence, as if fully conscious of his improved appear- 
ance, and waiting till she should recognise him. 

‘Conachar,’ said Catharine, desirous to break this state of 
suspense, ‘ are these your father’s men 1 ’ 

No, fair Catharine,’ answeied the young man. ‘Conachar 
IS no more, unless in regard to the wrongs he has sustained, and 
the veng^nce which they demand I am Ian Eachin Maclan, 
son to the chief of the Clan Quhele I have moulted my 
leathers, as you see, when I changed my name And for these 
men, they are not my father’s followers, but mme You see 
only one-half of them collected they fonn a band consisting of 
my lostei -father and eight sons, who are my body-guard, and 
the cmldren of my belt, who breathe but to do my ’wiU But 
LfOnach^, he added, m a softer tone of voice, ‘hves again so 
soon as C^hmne cksires to see him , and while he is the young 
V Quhele to all others, he is to hei as humble 

and obedient as when he was Simon Glover’s appientice See, 
re IS the stick I had fiom you when we nutted together in 
braes of Lednoch, when autumn was young in the 
taunohSiVof exehaige it, Catharine, for the 

Spoke, Catharine began to doubt in her 
^ acted prudently m requestmg the 

elevatinn from ° ^ Joang man, elated, doubtless, by his sudden 
^ servitude to one which she was 

adherents snsive authority over a very lawless body of 

tajJrhe? hani^^ “suffOTe^S^onleT'^ 

I I181V6 no rofltSon to fofbr wroTicy fm-rvi tt "ui j ^ *^4 

Catharine, Hrmly, ‘ espeoiaUy aTl tLeXt 
them. Conachar haa dronS rf o„ In ? 

br^d , and my father has often had tralo with arfdandm 
and never was there wronn or auarrfil iuigmanaers, 

‘Nor rephed Hector, for sSstt^n^^^ 

Eachin, ‘what I never when he 

Chrom (the bandy-legged smith') nn-mnaf- 

Say nothing to excuse it, and believe will Maclan ? 

if I ever agam aUude to it But von ^ 

lay upon me, speak, and you shaft be obeye?’^ command to 
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Catlianne hastened to reply, for there ^as something m 
the young chiefs manner and language which made her desire 
to shorten the mterview 

‘ Eachm,’ she said, ‘ smce Conachar is no longer your name, 
you ought to ho sensible that m claiming, as I honestly might, 
a servica from my equal, I httle thought that I was addressmg 
a person of such superior power and consequence You, as well 
as I, have been obhged to the rehgious instruction of this good 
roan. He is now m great danger wicked men have accused 
hun with false charges, and he is desirous to remam in safety 
and concealment tdl the storm shall pass away’ 

‘ Ha 1 the good clerk Clement 1 Ay, the worthy clerk did 
much for me, and more than my rugged temper was capable to 
profit by I wiU, be glad to see any one in the town of Perth 
persecute one who hath taken hold of jMacIan’s mantle ! ’ 

^ ‘ It may not be safe to trust too much to that,’ said Catharine 
‘I nothmg doubt the power of your tribe , but when the Black 
Douglas takes up a feud, he is not to be scared by the shakmg 
Highland plaid ’ 

The Highlander disguised his displeasure at this speech mth 
a forced laugh. 

‘The sparrow,’ he said, ‘that is next the eye seems larMr 
than the eagle that is perched on Beugode You fear the 
Douglasses most, because they sit next to you But be it as 
you will You will not beheve how wide our hills, and vales, and 
forests extend beyond the dusky barrier of yonder mountains, 
end you think all the world hes on the banks of the Tay But 
t^ good clerk shall see hiUs that could hide him were all the 
Douglasses on his quest — ay, and he shall see men enough also 
TO make them glad to get once more southward of the Grampians, 
-and wherefore should you not go wth the good man 1 I will 
send a party to bnng bun m safety from Perth, and we will set 
’^P the old trade beyond Loch Tay — only no more cutting out 
of gloves for me. I wall find your father in hides, but^ I wiU 
not out them, save when they are on the creatures’ backs. 

' My fiither wdl come one day and see your housekeeping, 
wnochar — I mean. Hector But times must be quieter, for 
tuMe is feud between the town’s people and the followers of the 
^blemen, and there is speech of war about to break out m the 
Highlands.’ 

Yes, by Our Lady, Catharme 1 and were it not for that 
®mue Highland war, you should not thus put off your Highland 
visit, my pretty mistresa But the race of the hiUs are no 
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longer to be divided into two nations They will fight like 
men for the supremacy, and he who gets it will deal with the 
Kmg of Scotland as an equal, not as a supenor Pray that the 
victory may fall to Maclan, my pious St Catharme, for thou 
shalt pray tor one who loves thee dearly ’ 

‘ I wU pray for the right,' said Catharme , ‘ or rather, I ’inll 
pray that there be peace on all sides Farewell, kind and 
excellent Father Clement Believe I shall never forget thy 
l^sons , remember me in thy prayers But how wilt thou be 
able to sustain a journey so toilsome 1 ' 

Phey shall carry hun if need be,' said Hector, ‘ if we go tar 
without finding a horse for him But you, Catharine — it is far 
^ erth. Let me attend yon thither as I was wont ’ 
weie wont, I would not refuse your 
escort But gold brooches and bracelets are penlous company, 
when the Liddesdale and Annandale lancers are nding as throng 
upon the highway as the leaves at Hallowmass , and there is 
no^ie meetmg bet^vixt Highland tartans and steel jackets ' 
bhe hazarded this remark, as she somewhat suspected that, 
^ his slough, young Eachm had not entirely surmoimted 
which he had acquired m his humbler state, and 
that, toough he might use bold words, he would not be rash 
enough to brave the odds of numbers, to which a descent mto 
e vicinity of the city would be likely to expose him It 
appeared that she judged correctly, for, after a ferewell, in 
Winch she compounded for the unmumty of her bps by per- 
mi tmg hun to kiss her hand, she returned towards Perth, and 
could obtom at times, when she looked back, an occasional 
glance ot the Highlanders, as, winding thiough the most con- 

tS^ North ^ent their way towards 

She felt in part relieved from her immediate anxiety, as the 
distance mcreased betwixt her and these men, whose actions 
were only directed by the will of their chief, ^d whose chief 
as a &id y and impetuous boy She apprehended no insult 
on her return to Perth from the soldier^ of any party whom 
she might meet , for the rules of chivahy were in those days a 

ew^nf ^ ^ appearance than an 

pdcrprl PC 4 Vi n "^hose cognizance might not he acknowl- 
to enconnfpr^ ^ ^ Other party whom they might chance 
Won Th. pressed on her anpre- 

formidablp licentious Prince was rendered 

lormidable by threats which his unprincipled counseUor, 
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Eamorny, had not shunned to utter agauist her father, if she 
persevered m her coyness These menaces, in such au age, and 
from such a character, were deep grounds for alarm , nor could 
she consider the pretensions to her favour which Conachar had 
scarce repressed during lus state ot servitude, and seemed now 
to avow Doldly, as less fraught ivith evil, since there had been 
repeated inouraions of the ^ghlanders into the very town of 
Perth, and citizens had, on more occasions than one, been made 
prisoners and earned off from their own houses, or had fallen 
by the claymore in the very streets of their city She feared, 
too, her father’s importumty on behalf of the smith, of whoso 
conduct on St. Valentino’s Day unworthy reports had reached 
her , and whoso suit, had ho stood clear in ner good opmion, 
she dared not baton to, while Eamomy’s threats of revenge 
upon her father rung on her ear She thought on these vanous 
dangers with the deepest apprehension, and an earnest desire 
to escape from them and herself, by takmg refuge in the 
cloister , but saw no possibdity of obtammg her fiither’s 
consent to the only course from which she expected peace and 
protection. 

In the course of these reflections, we cannot discover that 
she very distinctly regretted that her penis attended her because 
she was the Fair Amid of Perth. This was one point which 
marked that she was not yet altogether an angel , and perhaps 
it was another that, m despite of Henry Smith’s real or supposed 
dehn^encies, a sigh escaped from her bosom when she thought 
upon St Valentmos dawn. 



CHAPTER XV 


0 for a dnught of pou er to steep 
The soul of agony m sleep ' 

Btrtlia. 


those 
lu a 


W E have shovn the secrets of the confessional^ 

of the sick-chaiuber aie not hidden from us j.u n 
darkened apartment, where salves and medicines 
showed that the leech had been busy in his craft, a tall thin 
form lay on a bed, aiiayed in a nightgown belted around him, 
mth pain on his brow, and a thousand stormy passions agitating 
nis bosom Everything in the apartment indicated a man of 
opulence and of expense Henbane Dwining, the apothecar}’’, 
wno seemed to have the caie of the patient, stole inth a cral% 
and ^t-like step from one coinei of the room to another, busy- 
ing hinaself Avith muxing medicines and preparing dressings 
ihe sick man groaned once or twice, on which the leech, ad- 
vanemg to hia heckide, asked whether these sounds were a token 
ot “6 pain of his body or of the distress of his mind 

poisoni^r vailet,' said Sir John Eamomy, 

‘ Tf fR siic-umbered with thy accursed company ’ 

dkL ^ knighthood of one of these 

geon the anger you ought only to Kpo c^rur- 

your wound.^ ^ ^ ^ ° against the authoi of 

‘ Vdlain, it is beneath me to renlv +n i ^ i. 

‘but every word of thy mahgnaS;^t^nm ’ patient, 

wounds whick set aU the medicmes of Arlh ^ inflicting 

‘Sir JoK I understand you not defiance’ 

j r, out it you give way to 
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these tempestuous fits of rage, it is impossible but fever and 
mflammation must be the result.’ 

‘ Why then dost thou speak m a sense to chafe my blood ? 
Why dost thou nsune the supposition of thy worthless self 
having more hands than nature gave thee, while I, a knight 
and gentleman, am mutilated like a crmple ? ’ 

‘Sir John,’ replied the chirurgeon, ‘1 am no divme, nor a 
mainly obstinate behever m some things which divmas tell u^ 
Yet I may re min d you that you have been kmdly dealt '^th , 
for if the blow which has done you this injury had hghted on 
your neck, as it was aimed, it would have swept your beM 
from your shoulders, instead of amputatmg a less considerable 
member’ 

‘1 wish it had, Dwmmg — I wish it had hghted ^ ^ was 
addressed. I should not then have seen a policy which had 
spun a web so fine as mme burst through by the brute force 
of a drunken churl I should not have been reserved to see 
horses which I must not mount, lists which I must no longer 
enter, splendours which I cannot hope to share, or battlM 
which I must not take part in. I should not, with a mans 
passions for power and for strife, be set to keep place among the 
women, despised by them, too, as a miserable, impotent oppple, 
unable to arm at obtainmg the favour of the sex. 

‘ Supposmg aU this to be so, 1 wiU yet pray of your togh^ 
hood to remark,’ replied Dwmmg, stdl busymg himself wth 
arranging the dressings of the wounds, ‘ that your eyM, which 
you must have lost with your head, may, being spared to you, 
present as rich a prospect of pleasure as either ambition, or 
victory m the hsts or in the field, or the love of woman itself, 
could have proposed to you ’ , u i i j 

‘ My sense is too dull to catch thy meamng, leech, rephea 
Eamomy ‘ What is this precious spectacle reserved to me in 
such a shipwreck 1 ’ , 

‘ The dearest that mankind knows,’ rephed Dwmmg , ana 
then, m the accent of a lover who utters the name of his belovea 
mistress, and eimresses his passion for her m the very tone of 
his voice, he added the word ‘REimNGE 1 ’ , 

The patient hod raised himself on his couch to listen wdh 
^me anxiety for the solution of the physiciau’s oiiigma, rie 
laid himself down again as he heard it explained, and after a 
short pause asked, ‘ In what Christian college learned you this 
morahty, good Master Dm mmg ? ’ 

‘In no Christian college,’ answered his physiomn, for, 
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though it is pi ivatoly receded in ino-it, it is openly and inaii- 
none ^ But I have studied among the siigea 
of Granada, wheie tlio (1017-801110(1 jMoor lilts high hib dea(lly 
dagger as it drops iMth his enemy's blood, and avows the 
doctrine which the pallid Christian practises, though coivard- 
like he dare not name it.’ 

‘ Thou art then a more high-souled villain than I deemed 
tnee, said Ramoray 

pass,’ answered Duining ‘The waters that are 
the stiUest are also the deepest , and the foe ib most to be 
dreaded who never threatens till he strikes You knights and 
^n-at-arms go straight to your purpose with swoid in hand. 
We who aie clerics win our access with a noiseless step and an 
indirect approach, but attain our object not less burely ’ 

_^d I, said the knight, ‘who have trod to my revenge 
with a mailed foot, which made all echo around it, must now 
use such a shpper as thine — ha ? ’ 

He who laclcs strength,’ sard the wily mediciner, ‘must 
attem his purpose by skilL’ 

Aid teU me sincerely, mediciner, wherefore thou wouldst 
read me these devil’s lessons ? Why wouldst thou thrust me 
taster or farther on to my vengeance than I may seem to thee 
really to go of my own accord? I am old in the ways of the 
world, man , and I know that such as thou do not drop words 
in vam, or thrust themselves upon the dangerous confidence of 
men ike me sa’\m with the prospect of advancing some purpose 
ot their own ^at interest hast thou m the road, whether 
pe^eful or bloody, which I may pursue on these occurrents ?’ 

^^Sht, though it is what I seldom 

ZlkjoZ^" 

sur^s?^ ^ scornful 

beyond thy reacL Thou 

aim at t^same revenge ivith Eamomy 1’ 

miurv TTa’^Poq ^ ZT j done me despite and 

action* Hia ^ ^o^^isel and despised me m 

reproach to tho unhesitating hluntness is a hvmg 

and I hate fnm ’ natural disposition. I fear him, 

Ram^v^m active coadjutor in me?’ said 

the ^'^P^'^^'dious tone as before ‘ But know, 

18 too low m degree to he to me either the 
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object of hatred or of fear Yet he shall not escape We hate 
not the reptile that hna stung us, though we might shake it off 
the wound, and tread upon it. I know the ruflian of old as a 
stout man at-arms, and a pretender, as I have heard, to the 
lavour of the scornful puppet whose iieauties, forsooth, spurred 
us to our ivise and hopeful attempt. Fiends that direct this 
nether world, by what malice have ye decided that the hand 
which has couched a lance against the bosom of a prince should 
be struck off like a sapling by the blow of a churl, and during 
the turmoil of a midmght riotl Well, mediciner, thus far oim 
courses hold together, and I bid thee well beheve that 1 
crash for thee Rtis reptde mechanic But do not thou t hink 
to escape me when that part of my revenge is done which will 
be most easily and speedily accomplished.’ , , j ,i 

‘ Not, it may be, altogether so easily accomplished, said the 
apothecary , ‘ for if your kmghthood ivill credit me, there will 
be found small ease or security m deahng ivith him. He m 
the strongest, boldest, and most skilful swordsman in Perth 
and all the country around it’ , , , .i, r 

‘Pear nothmg , he shall be met ivith had he the strength of 
Sampson. But then, mark me 1 Hope not thou to es^pe my 
vengeance, unless thou become my passive agent m the scene 
which IS to follow Mark me, I say once more. I have studi^ 
at no Moorish college, and lock some of thy unbounded awetite 
for revenge, but yet I will have my share of vengeance. Listen 
to me, meioiner, whde I shall thus fiir unfold my^lf , 
beware of treachery, for, powerful as thy fiend is, thou hMt 
token lessons from a meaner devd than mme Hearken — the 
niaster whom I have served through vice and virtue, with too 
much zeal for my own character, perhaps, but with unsh^en 
udehty to him — the very man, to soothe whose frantic folly 1 
have mcurred tfiia irreparable loss, is, at the prayer of his doafr- 
^6 father, about to saonfioe me, by tummg me out m his 
favour, and leavmg me at the mercy of the hypocritical relative 
Wth whom he se^s a precarious reconciliation at my e^ensa 
If he perseveres m this inost ungrateful purpose, thy fiercer 
Moors, were their complexion swarthy as the smoke of neil, 
shall blush to see then: revenge outdona But I will give him 
one more chance for honour and safety before my wratnanall 
descend on hinn m unrelentmg and unmitigated fury Inere, 
then, thus far thou hast my confidence. Close han^ 
hargam. Close hands, did I sayl Where is the hand ttot 
Bnould be the pledge and representative of Bamorny a pligntea 
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, ? Is it nailed on the public pillory, or flung as ofifal to the 
eless dogs, who are even now snaihug over it? Laj^ thy 
ir on the mutilated stump, then, and swear to be a faithful 
in my revenge, as I shall he in yours How now, sir 
i, look you pale — you, who say to death, stand back or 
jice, can you tremble to think of him or to hear him 
edl I have not mentioned youi fee, lor one who loves 
Qge for itself lequires no deepei bribe , yet, if broad lands 
large sums of gold can increase thy zeal in a brave cause, 
jve me, these shall not be lacking ’ 

Phey tell for something in my humble wishes,’ said Dwin- 
‘the poor man m this bustling woild is thiust down hke 
lyarf m a crowd, and so trodden under foot , the nch and 
erful nse hke giants above the press, and are at ease, whde 
s turmod around them ’ 

rhen shalt thou arise above the press, medicmer, as high 
;old can raise thee This purse is weighty, yet it is but an 
lest of thy ^erdon ’ 

And this Smith, my noble benefactor,’ said the leech, as 
pouched the gratuity — ‘ this Hemy of the Wynd, or what- 
: IS his name — would not the news that he hath paid the 
alty of his action assuage the pain of thy kmghthood’s 
md better than the balm of Mecca with which I have 
'ed itl’ 

He IS beneath the thoughts of Ramomy , and I have no 
re resentment against him than I have ih-i^ at the sense- 
; weapon which he swayed But it is just thy hate should 
scented upon him "Where is he chiefly to be met with ? ’ 
That also I have considered,’ said Bwinmg ‘To make 
attempt by day m his own house were too open and 
Lgerous, for he hath five servants who work with him at the 
by, four of them strong knaves, and all loving to their 
3ter By mght were scarce less desperate, for he hath his 
)rs strongly secured with bolt of oak and bar of iron, and 
the fastenings of his house could be forced, the neighbour- 
)d would nse to his rescue, especially as they are still 
rmed by the practice on St Valentme’s Even ’ 

0 ay, true, medicmer,’ said Ramorny, ‘for deceit is thy 
mre even with me thou knewest my hand and signet, as 
)u said’st, when that hand was found cast out on the street, 
e the disgustmg refuse of a shambles — why, havmg such 
owledge, went’st thou with these jolterheaded citizens to 
isult that Patnck Ohartens, whose spurs should be hacked 
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off from his heels for the communion which he holds with paltry 
burghers, and whom thou brought’st here with the fools to do dis- 
honour to the hfeless hand, which, had it held its wonted place, 
he was not worthy to have touched in peace or faced m war 1 ’ 

‘ My noble patron, as soon os I had reason to know you had 
been the sufferer, I urged them with all my powers of persuasion 
to desist fix)m prosecutmg the feud , but the swaggenng smith, 
and one or tivo other hot heads, cned out for vengeance Your 
kmghthood must know this fellow calls himself bachelor to the 
Fair Maiden of Perth, and stands upon his honour to follow 
up her father’s quarrel, but I have forestalled his market m 
that quarter, and that is something m ■earnest of revenge.’ 

‘ How mean you by that, sir leech 1 ’ said the patient. 

‘Your kmghthood shall conceive,’ said the mediomer, ‘that 
this smith doth not hve -withm compass, but is an outher 
and a gaUiard. I met him myself on St. Valentme’s Day, 
shortly after the affray between the townsfolk and the followers 
of Douglas Yes, I met him sneaking through the lanes and 
bye-passages with a common minstrel wench, with her messan 
and her viol on his one arm and her buxom self han^ng 
upon the other What thinks *your honour? Is not this a 
tnm squire, to cross a prince’s love with the fairest gul m 
Perth, strike off the hand of a knight and baron, and bi^me 
gentleman-usher to a strollmg glee-woman, aU m the course 
of the same four-and-twenty hours ? ’ 

‘ Marry, I think the better of him that he has so much of a 
gentleman’s humour, clown though he be,’ said Eamomy ‘I 
would he had been a precisian mstead of a gaUiard, and I 
should have had better heart to aid thy revenge. And such 
revenge ! — revenge on. a smith — m the quarrel of a pitiful 
manufacturer of rotten cheverons I Pah ! And yet it shall be 
taken m full Thou hast commenced it, I warrant me, by thine 
own manoeuvres.’ 

‘ In a small degree only,’ said the apothecary ‘ I took care 
that two or three of the most notonous gossips m Curfew 
Street, who liked not to hear Catbarme called tne Fair Maid 
of Perth, should be possessed of this story of her faithful 
Valentme They opened on the scent so keenly, that, rather 
than doubt had foilen on the tale, they would have vouched 
for it as if their own eyes had seen it. The lover came to her 
fether’s withm an hour after, and your worship may thmk 
what a reception he had from the angry glover, for the damsel 
herself would not be looked upon And thus your honour sees 

VOL. XXU — 12 
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I had a foretaste of revenge But I trust to recerve the full 
draught from the hands ot your lordshrp, wrth whom I am rn 

a brotherly league, whrch ’ 

‘ Brotherly ’’ sard the knight, contemptuously. ‘But be rt 
so, the priests say we are all of one common earth I cannot 
tell, there seems to me some difference , but the better mould 
shall keep faith rvitli the baser, and thou shalt have thy 
revenge Call thou my page hither ' 

A youn^ man made his appearance from the ante-room upon 
the physician’s summons 

‘Eviot,’ sard the knight, ‘does Bonthron wait! and is he 
sober V 

‘He IS as sober as sleep can make him after a deep drink,’ 
answered the page 

‘ Then fetch turn hither, and do thou shut the door ’ 

A heavy step presently approached the apartment, and a 
man entered, whose dehciency of height seemed made up m 
breadth of shoulders and strength of arm 

‘ There is a man thou must deal upon, Bonthron,’ said the 
knight 

The man smoothed his rugged features and grmned a smile 
of satisfaction. 

‘That medicmer wiU show thee the party Take such 
advantage of time, place, and circumstance as will ensure the 
result , and mmd you come not by the worst, for the man is 
the fightmg Smith of the Wynd ’ 

‘ It will be a tough job,’ growled the assassin , ‘ for if I miss 
my blow, I may esteem myself but a dead man All Perth 
rmgs with the smith’s skill and strength.’ 

‘Take two assistants with thee,’ said the kmght. 

‘Not I,’ said Bonthron ‘If you double an^hmg, let it be 
the reward’ 

‘Account it doubled,’ said his master , ‘ but see thy work be 
thoroughly executed.’ 

‘ Trust me for that, sir knight seldom have I faded.’ 

‘ Use this sage man’s directions,’ said the wounded kmght, 
pomtmg to the physician ‘ And hark thee, await his coming 
forth, and dnnk not tiU the busmess be done ’ 

‘I will not,’ answered the dark sateUite , ‘my own hfe 
depends on my blow bemg steady and sure I know whom I 
have to deal with.’ 

‘Vanish, then, till he summons you, and have axe and 
dagger m readmess ’ 
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Bonthron nodded and withdrew 

‘ Will your knighthood venture to entrust such an act to a 
single hand ? ’ said the mediciner, when the assassin had left 
the room ‘ May I pray you to remember that yonder party 
did, two nights smce, baffle six armed men 1 ’ 

‘ Question me not, sir mediomer a man hke Bonthron, who 
knows time and place, is worth a score pf confused revellers. 
Call Eviot , thou shalt first exert thy powers of heahng, and do 
not doubt that thou shalt, m the farther work, he aid^ by one 
who ivill match thee m the art of sudden and unexpected 
destruction.’ 

The page Eviot agam appeared at the medicmer’s summons, 
and at his master’s sign assisted the ohirurgeon in removmg 
the dressmgs from Sir John Ramorny’s woundSd arm. Dwming 
viewed the naked stump with a species of professional satisfac- 
tion, enhanced, no doubt, by the mahgnant pleasure which his 
evd disposition took m the pam and distress of his feUow- 
creatures. The kmght just turned his eye on the ghastly 
spectacle, and uttered, under the pressure of bodily pam or 
mental agony, a groan which he would fain have repressed 
‘ You groan, sur? said the leech, m his soft, insmuatmg tone 
of voice, but with a sneer of emoyment, mixed with scorn, 
ourhng upon his hp, which his habitual dissimulation could 
not altogether disguise — ‘ you groan , but be comforted. This 
Henry Smith knows his business bos sword is as true to its 
aim as his hammer to the anvd. Had a common swordsman 
struck this fatal blow, he had harmed the bone and damaged 
the muscles, so that even my art might not have been able to 
repair them But Henry Smith’s cut is clean, and as sure as 
that with which my own scalpel could have made the amputa- 
tion. In a few days you will be able, with care and attention 
to the ordmances of medicme, to stir abroad.’ 

‘ But my hand — the loss of my hand ’ 

‘It may be kept secret for a tune,’ said the mediciner ‘I 
have possessed two or three tatthng fools, m deep confidence, 
that the hand which was found was that of your Knighthood’s 
groom, Black Queutm, and your kmghthood Icnows that ho has 
parted for Fifa m such sort as to make it generally believed ’ 

‘I know well enough,’ said Ramorny, ‘that the rumour may 
stifle the truth for a ^ort time. But what avails this bnef 
deWf’ 

‘ It may be concealed tdl your knighthood retires for a time 
fixim the court, and then, when new accidents have darkened 
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the lecollection of the present stir, it may he imputed to a 
wound received from the shivermg of a spear, or from a cross- 
how holt Your slave wiU find a suitable device, and stand 
for the truth of it ’ 

‘The thought maddens me,’ said Ramomy, uith another 
groan of mental and bodily agony, ‘yet I see no better 
remedy ’ 

‘ There is none other,’ said the leech, to whose evil nature 
his patron’s distress ivas delicious nounshment ‘ In the mean- 
while, it is heheved you are confined by the consequences of 
some bruises, aiding the sense of displeasure at the Prince’s 
havmg consented to dismiss you from his household at the 
remonstrance of Albany, which is publicly known.’ 

‘ YiUain, thou rack’st me ' ’ exclaimed the patient 
‘Upon the whole, therefore,’ said Twining, ‘your knight- 
hood has escaped well, and, savmg the lack of your hand, a 
mischance beyond remedy, you ought rather to rejoice than 
eomplam , for no barber-chirurgeon in France or England could 
have more ably performed the operation than this churl with 
one downright blow’ 

‘ I understand my obhgation fully,’ said Ramomy, struggling 
with his anger, and affectmg composure , ‘ and if Bonthion 
pays him not with a blow equally downright, and rendenng 
the aid of the leech unnecessary, say that John of Ramomy 
cannot requite an obligation’ 

‘ That IS spoke like yourself, noble knight > ’ answered the 
mediciner ‘ And let me further say, that the operator’s skdl 
must have been vam, and the hsemorrhage must have (framed 
your life-veins, but for the bandages, the cantery, and the 
styptics apphed by the good monks, and the poor services of 
your humble vass^. Henbane Twinmg' 

‘ Peace,’ exclaimed the patient, ‘ with thy ill-omened voice 
and worse-omened name ' Methinks, as thou mentionest the 
tortures I have undergone, my tmglmg nerves stretch and 
contract themselves as if they stiH actuateci the fingers that 
once could clutch a dagger’ 

‘ That,’ explamed the leech, ‘ may it please your knighthood, 
is a phenomenon well known to our profession There have 
been those among the ancient sages who have thought that 
there still remained a sympathy between the severed nerves 
and those belonging to the amputated limb , and that the 
several fingers are seen to quiver and strain, as corresponding 
with the impulse which proceeds from their sympathy with the 
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energies of the hving system. Could ive recover the hand 
from the Cross, or from the custody of the Black Douglas, I 
vronld be pleased to observe this wonderful operation of occult 
sympathies But, I fear me, one might as safely go to wrest 
the jomt from the talons of an hungry eagla’ 

‘And thou mayst as safely break thy malignant jests on a 
wounded hon as on John of Ramorny,’ said the knight, raismg 
himself m uncontrollable mdignation. ‘ Caitiff, proceed to thy 
duty , and remember, that u my hand can no longer clasp a 
dagger, I can command an hundred.’ 

^he sight of one drawn and brandished m anger were suffi- 
cient,’ said Dwming, ‘to consnme the vital powers of your 
chirurgeon. But who then,’ he added m a tone partly insmu- 
ating, partly jeenng — ‘who would then reheve the fiery and 
scorching pam which my patron now suffers, and which renders 
him exasperated even with his poor servant for quoting the 
rules of healing, so contemptible, doubtless, compared with the 
power of mfliotmg wounds f ’ 

Then, as danng no longer to tnfle with the mood of his 
dangerous patient, the leech addressed himself senously to salv- 
ing the wound, and apphed a firagraut balm, the odour of which 
was diffused through the apartment, while it communicated a 
refreshing coolness, instead of the burning heat — a change so 
gratifying to the fevered patient, that, as he had before groaned 
with agony, he could not now help sighmg for pleasure, as he 
sank l^k on his couch to enjoy the ease which the dressmg 
bestowed. 

‘Your kmghtly lordship now knows who is your friend,’ said 
Dwimng , ‘ had you yielded to a rash impulse, and said, “ Slay 
me this worthless quacksalver,” where, within the four seas of 
Britain, would you have found the man to have ministered to 
you as much comfort 1 ’ 

‘ Forget my threats, good leech,’ said Eamomy, ‘and beware 
how you tempt me Such as I brook not jests upon our 
agony See thou keep thy scoffs, to pass upon misers ^ m the 
homitaL’ 

Dwimng ventured to say no more, but poured some drops 
from a phial which he took from his pocket into a small cup 
of wme allayed with water 

‘ This draught,’ said the man of art, ‘ is medicated to pro- 
duce a sleep ■nhich must uot bo interrupted.’ 

‘ That la, mlacrable pcraoDSt os used In Spenaer aud other wrltora of 
hli time, tboui>b Iho scobe Is now restricted to those who arc co\ctous. 
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‘ For how long will it last 1 ’ asked the kiuglit 
‘The period of its opeiation is unceitam — perhaps till 
monimg ' 

‘Perhaps for ever/ said the patient ‘Sir inedicmer, taste 
me that liquor presently, else it passes not my lips ’ 

The leech obeyed him, with a scornful smile ‘ I would 
dnhk the whole -with readiness, but the juice of this Indian 
gum will bring sleep on the healthy man as -well as upon the 
patient, and the business of the leech requires me to be a 
watcher/ 

‘I crave your pardon, sir leech,’ said Ramorny, looking 
downwards, as if ashamed to have manifested suspicion 
‘There is no room for pardon ivhere offence must not be 
taken,’ answered the medicmei ‘An uisect must thank a 
giant that he does not tread on him Yet, noble knight, insects 
have their power of harmmg as well as physicians What would 
it have cost me, save a moment’s tiouble, so to have drugged 
that balm, as should have made youi arm lot to the shoulder 
jomt, and your hfe-blood curdle in youi vems to a corrupted 
jelly % "What is there that prevented me to use means yet more 
subtle, and to taint your loom with essences, before which the 
hght of hfe twinkles more and more dimly, tdl it expires, hke 
a torch amidst the foul vapours of some subterranean dungeon 1 
You httle estimate my power, if you know not that these and 
yet deeper modes of destruction stand at command of my art ^ 
But a physician slays not the patient by whose generosity he 
hves, and far less he the breath of whose nostrds is the 
hope of revenge destroy the vowed ally who is to favour his 
pursmt of it Yet one word , should a necessity occur for 
rousmg yourself — for who m Scotland can promise himself 
eight hours’ umnterrupted repose 1 — then smeU at the strong 
essence contamed in this pouncet-box And now, farewell, 
sir kmght , and if you cannot think of me as a man of mce 
conscience, acknowledge me at least as one of reason and of 
judgment.’ 

So saying, the medicmer left the room, his usual mean and 
shufihng gait elevatmg itself mto somethmg more noble, as 
conscious of a victory over his imperious patient. 

Sir John Ramomy remamed sunk m unpleasmg reflections, 
until he began to experience the mcipient effects of his soporific 
draught He then roused himself for an instant, and summoned 
his page 


^ See Poisoning Note 31 
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‘E\not! wbatho' Eviofc' I lm\o doiio ill to unbosom mysolf 
so fur to tbis poisonous (quacksalver Lviot I ’ 

Tbe page entered. 

‘ Is tbo medicmcr gone forth 1 ' 

‘Yes, so pleaso jour knighthood ’ 

‘ jtVlone or accompanied ? ’ 

‘Bonthron spoke apart with him, and followed him almost 
immediately — by your lordship’s command, ns I understood 
him ’ 

‘ Lack a daj', yes ! ho goes to seek some medicaments , he 
will return auou. If ho bo intoxicated, seo ho comes not near 
my chamber, and permit him not to enter into converse with 
any one Ho raves whoii drink has touched his brain He 
was a rare follow before a Southron bill laid his bnun pan bare , 
but since that time ho talks mbborish whenever the cup has 
crossed Ins liqis. Said tho leech aught to you, Eviot 1 ' 

‘ Nothing, save to reiterate his commands that your honour 
be not disturbed ’ 

‘AVLich thou must surely obey,’ said tho knight ‘I feel 
tho summons to rest, of which I have been depnvod smce this 
unhappy wound At least, if I have slept it has been but fora 
snatch .ikid me to take off my gown, EvioL’ 

‘ Alay God and tho saints sent! you good rest, my lord,’ said 
tho page, rotinug aflor ho had rendered his wounded master 
the assistance reouired. 

As Eviot left tlio room, tho knight, whoso brain was becom 
ing more and more confused, muttered over tho page’s depart- 
ing salutation 

‘ God — saints — I /laio slept sound under such a benison 
But now, methmks if I awake not to the accomphshment of 
my proud hopes of power and revenge, tho best wish for me is, 
that the slumbers which now fall around my head were the 
forerunners of that sleep which shall return my borrowed 
powers to their ongmal non existence — I can argue it no 
tarther ’ 

Thus speakmg, ho foU mto a profound sleep 
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Oa Paatem’s E’en when we war fou 

Scots Song. 

T he night which sunk down on the sick-becl of Eamorny 
was not doomed to be a quiet one Two hours had 
passed smce curfew-bell, then i ung at seven o’clock at 
night, and in those primitive times all were retired to rest, ex- 
cepting such whom devotion, or duty, or debauchery made 
watchers , and the evemng being that of Shiovetide, or, as it was 
(^ed in Scotland, Eastern’s E’en,’- the vigils of gaiety were 
by &r the most frequented of the three 

The common people had, throughout the day, toiled and 
struggled at football , the nobles and gentry had fought cocks, 
and hearkened to the wanton music of the mmstrel , while the 
citizens had gorged themselves upon pancakes fried in lard, 
and brose, or brewis — the fat broth, that is, in which salted beef 
had been boiled, poured upon highly-toasted oatmeal, a dish 
which even now is not ungratenil to simple, old-fashioned 
Scottish palates These were all exercises and festive dishes 
proper to the hohday. It was no less a solemmty of the even- 
mg that the devout Cathohc should dnnk as much good ale 
and wine as he had means to procure , and, if young and able, 
that he should dance at the rmg, or figure among the momce- 
daucers, who, m the city of Perth, as elsewhere, wore a peculiarly 
fantastic garb, and distmguished themselves by then address 
and activity AH this gaiety took place under the prudential 
consideration that the long term of Lent, now approaching, 
with its fasts and deprivations, rendered it wise for mortals to 
cram as much idle and sensual indulgence as they could into 
the brief space which mtervened before its commencement 
_ The usual revels had taken place, and in most parts of the 
city were succeeded by the usual pause A particular degree 


1 See Note 32 
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of care had been taken by the nobility to prevent any renewal 
of discord betwixt tbeir followers and the citizens of the town , 
so that the revels had proceeded with fewer casualties than 
usual, embracing only three deaths and certain fractured hmbs, 
which, occumng to individuals of httle note, were not accounted 
worth inqumng mto The carnival was closmg quietly m 
general, hut m some places the sport was still kept up 
One company of revellers, who had been particularly noticed 
and applauded, seemed unwilling to conolucie their frolic. The 
entry, as it was called, consisted of thirteen persons, habited m 
the some manner, havmg doublets of chamois leather sitting 
close to their bodies, curiously slashed and laced. They wore 

E l caps with silver tassels, red nbands, and white shoes, had 
hung at their knees and around their ankles, and naked 
swords in their hands This gallant party, having exhibited a 
sword dance before the King, with much clashing of weapons 
and fantastic mterchange of postures, went on gallantly to 
repeat their exhibition before the door of Sunon Glover, where, 
having made a fresh exhibition of their agihty, they causeu 
wine to be served round to then own company and the by- 
standers, and with a loud shout drank to the health of the 
Fair Maid of PertL This summoned old Simon to the door of 
his habitation, to acknowledge the courtesy of his countiroen, 
and m his turn to send the wme around m honour of the Merry 
Momce-Dancers of Perth 

‘ "We thank thee, father Simon,’ said a voice, which strove 
to drown m an artificial squeak the xiert, conceited tone of 
Ohver Proudfuta ‘ But a sight of thy lovely daughter had 
been more sweet to us young bloods uian a whole vmtage of 
Malvoisie.’ 

‘I thank you, neighbours, for your good-wiU,’ rephed the 
glover ‘ My daughter is ill at ease, and may not come forth 
into the cold mght air, but if this gay gallant, whose voice 
methmks I should know, wdl go mto my poor house, she wiU 
charge him with thanks for the rest of you 

‘ Brmg them to us at the hostelne of the Gnfiin,’ oned the 
rest of the ballet to their favoured compamon , ‘ for there wdl 
we nng m Lent, and have another rouse to the health of the 
lovely Cathanne.’ 

‘ Have with yon m half an hour,’ said Ohver, ‘ and see who 
will quaff the largest flagon^ or sum the loudest glee. Nay, I 
will he merry m what remains of Fastem’s Even, should Lent 
find me with my mouth closed for ever ’ 
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‘Faiewell, tlien/ cued Ids mates in the morrice — ‘farewell, 
slashing honnet-maher, till wo meet again/ 

The morrice-dauccrs accordingly set out upon their further 
progress, dancing and carolling as they ivcnt along to the sound 
of four musicians, who led tlio ]oyous band, irhilo Swion Glover 
drew their coryphceus into his house, and placed him in a chair 
by his parlour fire 

‘But where is your daughter?’ said Oliver ‘She is the 
bait for us brave blades ’ 

‘Why, truly, she beeps her apartment, neighbour Oliver, 
and, to speak plainR, she keeps her bed ’ 

‘Why, then will I upstairs to see her in her soirow; you 
have marred my i amble, Gaffer Glover, and you owe me 
amends — a roving blade like me , I will not lose both the lass 
and the glass Keeps her bed, does she ? 

My do" and I we have a trick 
To visit maids when thei'^ are sick ; 

When they are sick and like to die, 

O thither do come my do" and I 

And when I die, as needs must hap, 

Then bury me under the good ale-tap ; 

With folded arms there let me lie 
Cheek foi jowl, my dog and I ’ 

‘ Canst thou not he serious for a moment, neighbour Proud- 
ftite ? ’ said the glover , ‘ I want a word of conveisation with 
you ’ 

‘ Senous ' ’ answered his visitor , ‘ why, I have been serious 
all this day I can hardly open my mouth, but sometHng 
comes out about death, a bunal, or such-like — the most senous 
subjects that I wot of’ 

‘ St. John, man ' ’ said the glover, ‘art thou fey ? ’ 

‘No, not a whit it is not my own death which these 
gloomy fancies foretell I have a strong horoscope, and shall 
hve for fifty years to come But it is the case of the poor 
fellow— the Bouglas-man, whom I struck down at the &ay of 
St Valentme’s he died last night , it is that which weighs on 
my conscience, and awakens sad fencies. Ah, father Simon, 
we martialists, that have spilt Wood in our choler, have dark 
thoughts at times , I sometimes wish that my knife had cut 
nothing but worsted thruma’ 

‘And I wish,’ said Simon, ‘that mine bad cut nothing but 
buck’s leather, for it has sometimes cut my own fingers But 
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thou iria)rst spare thy remorse for this bout there was bub one 
man dangerously hurt at the afEray, and it was he from whom 
Henry Smith hewed the hand, and he is well recoverecL His 
name is Black Quentin, one of Sir John Eamomy’s followers 
He has been sent privately back to his own country of Fife.’ 

‘ What, Black Quentm 1 Why, that is the very man that 
Henry and I, as we ever keep close together, struck at m the 
same moment, only my blow fell somewhat earher I fear 
further feud iviU come of it and so does the provost. And is 
he recovered ? then, I will be jovial, and smce thou wilt 

not let me see how fcite becomes her night-gear, I wdl back to 
the Gnffin to my momce dancers.' 

‘ Nay, stay but one instant. Thou art a comrade of Henry 
Wynd, and hast done him the service to own one or two deeds, 
and this last among others I would thou couldst clear him of 
other charges with which fame hath loaded him.’ 

‘Nay, I will swear by the hilt of my sword they are as 
false as hell, fe,ther Simon What — blades and targets ' shall 
not men of the sword stick together 1 ’ 

‘ Nay, neighbour bonnet-maker, be patient , thou mayst do 
the smith a kmd turn, an thou tokest this matter the right 
way I have chosen thee to consult ivith anent this matter — 
not that I hold thee the wisest head in Perth, for should I say 
so I should he ’ 

‘ Ay — ay,’ answered the self satisfied bonnet-maker , ‘ I know 
where you t hink my fault hes you cool heads thmk we hot 
heads are fools — I have heard men call Henry Wynd such a 
score of tunes.’ 

‘ Pool enough and cool enough may rhyme together passmg 
well,’ said the glover , ‘ but thou art good-natur^ and I thmk 
lovest this crony of thine It stands awkwardly with ns and 
him just now,' contmued Simon ‘Thou knowest there hath 
been some talk of marriage between my daughter Catharine and 
Henry Gow 1 ’ 

‘ I have heard some such song since St Valentine’s Mom. 
Ah ' he that shah win the Fair Maid of Perth must be a happy 
man , and yet marriage spoils many a pretty fellow I myself 
somewhat regret ’ 

‘ Pnthee, truce with thy regrets for the present, man,’ mter- 
rupted the glover, somewhat peevishly ‘You must know, Oliver, 
that some of these talking women, who I think make all the 
busmess of the world their own, have accused Henry of keeping 
hght company with glee-women and such like Cathanue took 
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it to heart, and I held iii> diild in-^uUcd, that he had not 
■waited 111)011 her like a ValciiLme, hut had ihiov.u himself into 
unseemly society on the vciy d.i> when, h^ ata’icnt cuitein, he 
might have had an opijoilunity to {)ie-> in', mrcieit with my 
daughter Theretorc, wlicn he came hitliei iaio on the ei cuing 
of St Valentine’s, I, like a ha-ity old tool, hid him go home to 
the company he had left, an<l dcuieil Inm admittance I have 
not seen him since, and I begin to think that I mat'’ liavc been too 
rash in the rnattei She is my only child, and the grave should 
have her sooner than a debauchee But I iiaic hitherto 
thought I knew llemy Gow as if he were my •^un I cannot 
think he would use ns thus, and it may be tbeie aie ineau'j ot 
explaining what is laid to his charge I was led to a^k Dwining, 
who is said to have saluted the smith while he waa walking 
with this choice mate If I am to behove his words, thi'j wench 
was the smith’s cousin, Joan Lethani But thou knowest that 
the potter-camer evei speaks one language with his visage and 
another with his tongue Now, thou, Oliver, bust too little wit 
— I mean, too much honesty — to belie the truth, aud as Dw luing 

hinted that thou also hadst seen hei ’ 

‘I see her, Simon Glovei ' Will Dwming say that I saw’ 
her 

‘No, notpiecisely that , but he sa}& you io/c 7 liim you had 
met the smith thus accom]ianied ’ 

‘ He hes, and I will pound him into a gallipot > ’ said Oliver 
Proudfute 

‘ How ' Did you never tell him, then, of such a meeting 1 ’ 

‘ What an if I did I ’ said the bonnet-maker ‘ Did not he 
swear that he would never repeat again to living mortal what 
I communicated to him^ and therefore, in telling the occunent 
to you, he hath made himself a liar ’ 

‘Thou didst not meet the smith, then,’ said Simon, ‘with 
such a loose baggage as fame reports 1 ’ 

‘ Lack-a-day, not I , perhaps I did, peihaps I did not 
Thmk, father Simon — I have been a four-years married man, 
and can you expect me to remember the turn of a glee-woman’s 
ankle, the tnp of her toe, the lace upon hei petticoat, and such 
toys 1 No, I leave that to unmarried wags, like my gossip 
Henry’ 

‘The upshot is, then,’ said the glover, much vexed, ‘you 
did meet him on St Valentine’s Day walking the pubhe 
streets ’ 

‘Not so, neighbour, I met him m the most distant and 
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dark lane m Perth, steenug full for his owti house, with hag 
and baggage, which, as a gallant fellow, he earned in his arms, 
the puppy dog on one and the jilt herself — and to my thought 
she was a prettj one — hanging upon the other ’ 

‘ Now, by gootl St John,’ said the glover, ‘this infamy 
would make a Chnstian man renounce his faith, and worship 
Mahound m very anger 1 Rut he has seen the last of my 
daughter I would rather she went to the wdd Highlands 
with a bare legged caterau than wed with one who could, at 
such a season, so broadly forgot honour and decency Out 
upon him ! ’ 

‘ Tush — tush ' father Simon,’ said the hberal-minded bonnet- 
maker, ‘ you consider not the nature of young blood. Their 
company was not long, for — to speak truth, I did keep a 
httle watch on him — 1 met him before sunrise, conductmg his 
errant damsel to the Lady's Stairs, that the wench might 
embark on the Tay from Perth , and I know for certamty, for 
I made mq.uiry, that she sailed m a gabbart for Dundee, So 
you see it was but a shght esc^e of youth ’ 

‘And he came here, said Simon, bitterly, ‘beseeching for 
admittance to my daughter, whde he had hia harlot awaiting 
him at home ! I had rather he had slam a score of men 1 It 
skills not talking, least of all to thee, Ohver Proudfute, who, 
if thou art not such a one as himself would fam be thought 
so But ’ 

‘Nay, thmk not of it so seriously,’ said Ohver, who began 
to reflect on the mischief his tattling was likely to occasion to 
his friend, and on the conseq^ueuces of Henry Gow’s displeasure, 
when he should learn the disclosure which he had made rather 
m vomty of heart than m evd intention ‘ Consider,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that there are folhes belonging to youtL Occasion 
provokes men to such frolics, and confession wipes them oflf I 
care not if I teU thee that, though my ivife be as goodly a 
woman as the city has, yet I myself ’ 

‘Peace, silly braggart,’ said the glover, m high wrath, 

‘ thy loves and thy battles are alike apocryphal If thou must 
needs he, which I think is thy nature, canst thou invent no 
falsehood that may at least do thee some credit ? Do I not 
see through thee, as I could see the light through the horn of 
a base lantern 1 Do I not know, thou filthy weaver of rotten 
worsted, that thou durst no more cross the threshold of thy 
own door, if thy wife heard of thy mokmg such a boast, than 
thou darest cross naked weapons with a boy of twelve years 
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old, wlio has drami a swoid for the first time of his hfe? By 
St John, it were paying you foi your tale-hearing trouble to 
send thy Mauche word of thy gay brags ’ 

The bonnet-maker, at this threat, started as if a cross-bow 
bolt had whizzed past his head when least expected And it 
was with a trembling voice that he leplied, ‘ Nay, good father 
Glover, thou takest too much credit foi thy giey bans Con- 
sider, good neighbour, thou art too old for a young martialist 
to wrangle with And m the mattei of my Maudie, I can 
trust thee, for I Imow no one who would be less willing than 
thou to break the peace of famihes ’ 

‘ Trust thy coxcomb no longer with me,’ said the incensed 
glover , ‘ but take thyself, and the thing thou call’st a head, 
out of my reach, lest I borrow back five mmutes of my youth 
and break thy pate > ’ 

‘ You have had a merry Fastem’s Even, neighbour,’ said the 
bonnet-maker, ‘ and I wish you a quiet sleep , we shall meet 
better fiiends to-morrow’ 

‘ Out of my doors to-mght ' ’ said the glover ‘ I am 
ashamed so idle a tongue as thine should have power to move 
me thus ’ ‘ Idiot — beast — loose-tongued coxcomb •’ he ex- 

claimed, throwmg himself into a chair, as the bonnet-maker 
disappeared , ‘ that a fellow made up of hes should not have 
had the grace to fi:ame one when it might have covered the 
shame of a fnend 1 And I — what am I, that I should, in my 
secret mmd, wish that such a gross msult to me and my child 
had been glossed over ? Yet such was my opmion of Henry, 
that I would have wiUmgly beheved the grossest figment the 
swaggermg ass could have invented WeU, it skdls not think- 
ing of it Our honest name must be mamtamed, though every- 
thin else should go to rum ’ 

While the glover thus morahsed on the unwelcome confirma- 
tion of the tale he wished to think untrue, the expelled momce- 
' dancer had leisure, in the composmg air of a cool and dark 
February mght, to meditate on the consequences of the glover’s 
unrestrained anger 

‘But it IS nothmg,’ he bethought himself, ‘to the wrath of 
Henry “Wynd, who hath killed a man for much less thanplacmg 
displeasure betwixt him and Cathanne, as well as her fiery 
old father Certainly I were better have denied everythmg 
But the humour of seeming a knowing gallant, as in truth I 
am, fairly overcame me Were I best go to finish the revel at 
the Gnffin ? But then Maudie ■will rampauge on my return — 
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ay, and this being holiday even, I may claim a pnvileg& I 
have it I will not to the GnfBn — I wiU to the smith’s, who 
must be at home, smce no one hath seen him this day amid the 
reveh I will endeavour to make peace ivith him, and offer my 
mtercession with the glover Harry is a simp] e, downnght fellow, 
and though I think he is my better m a broil, yet in discourse 
I can turn him my own way The streets are now quiet, the 
mght, too, 13 dark, and I may step aside if I meet any rioters. 
I wiU to the smith’s, and, securmg him for my friend, I care 
httle for old Simon St. Rmgan bear me well through this night, 
and I wdl ohp my tongue out ere it shall run my head mto such 
peril agam 1 Yonder old fellow, when his blood was up, looked 
more lilte a carver of buff-jerkius than a chpper of kid gloves ’ 

With these reflections, the puissant Ohver walked swiftly, 
yet with as httle noise as possible, towards the wynd m which 
the smith, as our readers are aware, had his habitation. But 
his evil fortune had not ceased to pursue him As he turned 
into the High, or prmcipal, Street, he heard a burst of music 
very near him, followed by a loud shout. 

‘My merry mates, the momce-dancers,’ thought he , ‘I 
would know old Jeremy’s rebeck among an hundred. I will 
venture across the street ere they pass on , if I am espied, I 
shall have the renown of some private quest, which may do me 
honour as a rovmg blade ’ 

With these longmgs for distmction among the gay and 
gallant, combated, however, mtemally, by more prudentiM con- 
siderations, the bonnet-maker made an attempt to cross the 
street But the revellers, whoever they might be, were accom- 
pamed by torches, the flash of which fell upon Oliver, whose 
hght-coloured habit made him the more distmctly visible. The 
general shout of ‘ A prize — a prize ’ overcame the noise of the 
minstrel, and before the bonnet-maker could determme whether 
it were better to stand or fly, two active young men, clad m 
fantastic maskmg habits, resembhng ivild men, and holdmg 
great clubs, seized upon him, saymg, m a tragical tone, ‘ Yield 
thee, man of bells and bombast — yield thee, rescue or no rescue, 
or truly thou art but a dead momce dancer ’ 

‘ To whom shall I yield me 1 ’ said the bonnet-maker, with a 
faltermg voice , for, though he saw he had to do with a party 
of mummers who were a-foot for pleasure, yet he observed at 
the same tune that they were far above his class, and he lost 
the audacity necessary to support his part m a game where the 
infenor was likely to come by the worst 
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Dost tlioii parloy, slave 1 answeied one of tLe maskers j 
‘ and must I show thee that thou art a captive, by givmg thee 
mcontmently the bastinado ? ’ 

‘By no means, puissant man of Ind,’ said the bonnet-maker 
‘ lo, I am conformable to your pleasure ’ ^ 

‘ Come, then,’ said those who had anested him — ‘come and 
do homage to the Emperoi of Mimes, King of Caperers, and 
Gland Duke of the Dark Houis, and explain by wlmt nght 
thou art so presumptuous as to prance and jingle, and wear out 
shoe-leather, within his dominions 'without paymg him tribute 
Know’st thou not thou hast mcurred the pams of high-tieason ? ’ 

‘ That were hard, methinks,’ said poor Ohver, ‘ smce I knew 
not that his Grace exercised the government this evenmg But 
I am wdlmg to ledeem the forfeit, if the purse of a poor 
bonnet-maker may, by the mulct of a gallon of wme or some 
such matter ’ ’ 


Bring him befoi e the emperor, was the universal cry and 
the moince-dancer was placed before a slight, but easy and 
handsome, figure of a young m a n, splendidly attired, ha’vinff a 
cmcture and tiara of peacock’s featheis, then brought from the 
East as a marvellous rarity , a short jacket and under-dress of 
leopards skn fitted closely the rest of his person, which was 
attired m flesh-coloured silk, so as to resemble the ordinary 
idea of an Indian pnnce He wore sandals, fastened on with 
nban^ of scarlet silk, and held m his hand a sort of fiin, such 

^ ladies then used composed of the same feathers, assembled 
mto a plume or tuft 


^ ‘ What nuster mght have we here,’ said the Indian chief, 
who d^es to tie the beUs of a momce on the ankles of a dull 
ass 1 Hark ye, fnend, your dress should make you a subiect 
of ours, since our empire extends over all Merryland, mcludinff 
mimes and minstrels of every description What, toigue-tied ? 
He lacks wine , minister to him our nutshell full of saSr.’ 

A huge calabash fuU of sack was offered to the hps of the 
supplicant, while this pnnce of revellers exhorted him — 
f^J Crack me this nut, and do it handsomely, and without wry 


But, however Ohver might have rehshed a moderate sin of 
the saine good wine, he was terrified at the quantity he was 

fmmercy^ ^ draught, an^ then ^treated 

‘ So please your prmcedom, I have yet far to so and if I 
were to sivallow your Grace’s bounty, for which^accept my 
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dutiful thunks, I should not he able to atnde over the next 
kennek’ 

‘ Art thou in case to bear thyself like a galhard 1 Now, cut 
mo a caper — hal one — two — three — admirable' Again — give 
him the spur (Fere a satelhto of the Indian gave Ohver a shght 
touch with his sword) Nay, that is best of all he sprang 
like a cat m a gutter Tender him the nut once more , nay, 
no compulsion, he has paid forfeit, and deserves not only free 
dismissm but reward. Kneel down — kneel, and arise Sir 
Knight of the Calabash ! What is thy name 1 And one of 
you lend me a rapier’ 

‘ Ohver, may it please your honour — I mean your prmci- 
pahty ’ 

‘ Ohver, man 1 Nay, then thou art one of the “ douze 
peers ” already, and fate has forestalled oni mtended promotion. 
Yet nse up, sweet Sir Ohver Thatchpate, Kmght of the honour- 
able order of the Pumpkin — rise up, m the name of nonsense, 
and begone about thme own concerns, and the devil go with 
thee.’ 

So saymg, the pnnce of the revels bestowed a smart blow 
with the flat of the weapon across the bonnet-maker’s shoulders, 
who sprung to his feet with more alacnty of motion than he 
had hitherto displayed, and, accelerated by the laugh and 
halloo which arose behind him, amved at the smith’s house 
before he stopped, with the same speed with which a hunted 
fo\ makes for his den. 

It was not till the ufiEnghted bonnet-maker had struck a 
blow oil the door that he recoUected he ought to have be 
thought himself beforehand m what manner he was to present 
himself before Henry, and obtain his forgiveness for his rash 
communications to Simon Glover No one answered to his 
first knock, and, perhaps, as these reflections arose m the 
momentary pause of recollection which circumstances per- 
mitted, the perplexed bonnet-maker might have flmched from 
hiB purpose, and made his retreat to his own premises, without 
venturmg upon the mterview -fthich ho had purposed But a 
distant stram of minstrelsy revived his apprehensions of falling 
once more into the hands of the gay maskers from whom ho 
had escaped, and he renewed his summons on the door of the 
smith’s dwelimg with a humed, though faltermg, hand He 
was then appalled by the deep, yet not unmusical, voice of 
Henry Gow, who answered from within — ‘ Who colls at thia 
hour, and what is it that you want ? ’ 

lOL, XXII 13 
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‘It IS I — Oliver Pioudfute/ replied the bormet-maker , ‘I 
have a merry jest to tell you, gossip Henry ’ 

‘ Carry thy fooleiy to some othei maiket I am in no 
jestmg humour,’ said Henry ‘ Go hence , I iviU see no one 
to-mgnt ’ 

‘But, gossip — good gossip,’ answered the martialist without, 
‘ I am beset with villains, and beg the sheltei of youi roof’ ’ 
‘Fool that thou art’’ lephed Henry, ‘no dunghill cook, 
the most recreant that has fought this Fastein’s Eve, would 
ruffle his feathers at such a ciaven as thou ' ’ 

At this moment another stiam of minstrelsy, and, as the 
bonnet-maker conceited, one which approached much nearer, 
goaded his apprehensions to the utteimost , and m a voice the 
tones of which expressed the undisguised extremity of mstant 
fear he exclaimed — 

‘ For the sake ot our old gossipred, and for the love of Our 
Blessed Lady, admit me, Henry, if you would not have me 
found a bloody corpse at thy door, slam by the bloody-mmded 
Douglasses ’ ’ 

‘ That would be a shame to me,’ thought the good-natured 
smith , ‘ and sooth to say, his perd may be real There are 
rovmg hawks that wdl strike at a sparrow as soon as a heron ’ 

With these reflections, half-muttered, half-spoken, Henry 
undid his weU-fastened door, proposing to reconnoitre the 
reahty of the danger before he permitted his unwelcome guest 
to enter the house But as he looked abroad to ascertam how 
matters stood, Oliver bolted m hlce a scared deer mto a thicket, 
and harboured himself by the smith’s kitchen fire before Henry 
could look up and down the lane, and satisfy himself there 
were no enemies m pursuit of the apprehensive fugitive He 
secured his door, theiefore, and returned mto the kitchen, 
displeased that he had suffered his gloomy sohtude to be 
intruded upon by sympathismg with apprehensions which he 
thought he might have known were so easily excited as those 
of his timid townsman 

‘ How now ' ’ he said, coldly enough, when he saw the 
bonnet-maker calmly seated by his hearth ‘What foolish 
revel is this. Master Olivei 1 I see no one near to harm you ’ 

‘Give me a dnnk, kmd gossip,’ said Ohver ‘ I am choked 
with the haste I have made to come hither ’ 

‘ I have sworn,’ said Heniy, ‘that this shall be no revel mght 
IB this house I am m my woik-day clothes, as you see, and 
keep fast, as I have reason, instead of hohday Ifou have had 
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mssail enough for the holiday evening, for yon speak thick 
already K you wish more ale or wme you must go else- 
whera’ 

‘ I have had over much wassail already,’ said poor Ohver, 
‘ and have been weUnigh drowned m it. That accursed cala- 
bash ’ A draught of water, kind gossip — yon wiU not surely 
let me ask for that m vam 1 or, if it is ypur will, a cup of cold 
small ede ’ 

‘Nay, if that be all,’ said Henir, ‘it shall not be lackmg 
But it must have been much which brought thee to the pass 
of askmg for either ’ 

So saymg, he filled a quart flagon fi-om a barrel that stood 
mgh, and presented it to ms guest. Ohver eagerljr accepted it, 
raised it to his head with a tremblmg hand, unbibed the con- 
tents with hps which quivered with emotion, and, though the 
potation was as thm as he had requested, so much was he 
exhausted with the combmed fears of alarm and of former 
revelry, that, when he placed the flagon on the oak table, he 
utter^ a deep sigh of satisfaction, and remamed sdent 

‘"Well, now you have hod your draught, gossip,’ said the 
smith, ‘ what is it you want 1 Where are those that threatened 
you 1 I could see no one’ 

‘No — but there were twenty chased me into the wynd,’ 
said Ohver ‘ But when they saw us together, you know they 
lost the courage that brought aU of them upon one of us ’ 

‘ Nay, do not tnfle, fnend Ohver,’ rephedms host , ‘ my mood 
hes not that way ’ 

‘I jest not, by St John of PertL I have been stayed and 
foully outraged (ghdmg his hand sensitively over the place 
affected) by mad David of Rotbsay, roaring Eamomy, and the 
rest of them They made me dnnk a firkm of Malvoisie’ 

‘ Thou speakest foUy, man. Ramomy is sick mgh to death, 
as the potter-camer everywhere reports they and he cannot 
surely rise at midmght to do such firohcs ’ 

‘ I cannot tell,’ rephed Oliver , ‘ but I saw the party by 
torch hght, and I can make boddy oath to the bonnets I made 
for them smce last Innocents’ They are of a quamt device, 
and I should know my own stitch.’ 

‘Well, thou mayst have had wrong,’ answered Henry ‘If 
thou art m real danger, I will cause them get a bed for thee 
here But yon must M it presently, for I am not m the 
humour of taUong’ 

‘ Nay, I would thank thee for my quarters for a mght, only 
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luy jMaudie will be angiy — thafc is, not an;^iy, tor that I caio 
iiotfoi — but the tiuth id, she is ovei-aii\ioui oii a revel night 
hke this, knowing my liumoui is like thine ioi a word and 
a blow ' 

‘Why, then, go home,’ said the smith, ‘and show her that 
her tieasuie is in safety, iMastei Oliver, the streets are quiet, 
and, to speak a blunt woid, 1 would be alone’ 

‘ Nay, but I have thuigs to speak with thee about of moment,’ 
replied Oliver, who, atraid to stay, seemed yet unwilling to go 
‘Theie has been a stir in oui city council about the aflair of 
St Valentine’s Even The piovost told me not torn hours 
since, that the Douglas and he had agreed that the feud should 
be decided by a yeoman on eithei part, and that oiu acquaint- 
ance, the Devil’s Dick, was to wave his gentry, and take up 
the cause for Douglas and the nobles, and that you oi I should 
fight for the Fan City Now, though I am the elder burgess, 
yet 1 am willing, foi the love and kindness we have always 
borne to each other, to give thee the precedence, and content 
myself with the humblei office of stickler ’ ^ 

Henry Smith, though angry, could scarce foibear a smile 
‘ If it IS that which breaks thy quiet, and keeps thee out of 
thy bed at midnight, I ivdl make the matter easy Thou shalt 
not lose the advantage offered thee I have fought a score of 
duels — far, far too many Thou hast, I think, only encountered 
mth thy wooden soldan it were unj ust — unfair — unkind — m 
me to abuse thy fiaendly offer So go home, good fellow, and 
let not the fear of losing honour disturb thy slumbers Rest 
assured that thou shalt answer the challenge, as good right 
thou hast, having had injmy fiom this rough-nder ’ 

‘ Gramercy, and thank thee kindly,’ said Ohver, much em- 
barrassed by his friend’s unexpected deference , ‘ thou art the 
good fiiend I have always thought thee But I have as much 
fiiendship for Henry Smith as he for Olivei Proudfute I 
swear by St John, I wdl not fight in this quarrel to thy preju- 
dice, so, havmg said so, I am beyond the reach of temptation, 
since thou wouldst not have me manswom, though it were to 
fight twenty duels ’ 

‘ Hark thee,’ said the smith, ‘ acknowledge thou art afiaid, 
Ohver tell the honest truth, at once, otherwise I leave thee to 
make the best of thy quarrel ’ 

‘ Nay, good gossip,’ rephed the bonnet-maker, ‘thou knowest 
I am never afraid. But, in sooth, this is a desperate ruffian , 
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and as I lu\ o a w ifo — poor Alaudie, thou kuou cnt — and a email 
famdy, and ihou 

‘And I,’ mtorrupted Ileury, huetdj, ‘Imvo none, and nQ\or 
shall ha\e.’ 

‘Why, truly, such being tho case, I would rather thou 
foueht'at tins tombac tluu 1 ’ 

‘ Aow, by our hohdame, goasip,’ answered tho smith, ‘ thou 
art easily gulled ' Know, thou silly fellow, that Sir Patntk 
Chartens, who is o\tr a merry inun, hath but jested with thee 
Dost thou think ho would stuiuro the honour of tho tity on 
thy head, or that I would yield thto tho pretedeiico in which 
auth a mutter was to bo disputed I Eitk a day , go homo, let 
Maiidio tio a warm nightuip on thy head, got thee a warm 
breakfast and a oup ot distilled waters, and thou wilt bo iii 
case to morrow to fight thy womlcii dromond, or soldan, os 
thou tall’st him, tho only thing thou wilt over lay downright 
blow uiiom’ 

‘Ay, say’st thou so, comrade 2’ answered Oliver, much 
relieved, yet deeming it neecssury to seem m part ofiended 
‘I caro not for tliy dogged humour , it is well for thee thou 
uimst not wake my jiaticneo to the ^loint of falling foul 
Enough — wo are gossips, and this houso is thine. Why slioiUd 
tho two best blades in Perth dash with each other 2 What ! I 
know thy rugged humour, and um forgive it But is the feud 
really soldered up 2 ’ 

‘.iVs completely as over hammer lL\ed nvet,’ "laid tho smith. 

‘ The town hath given tho Johnstone a purse of gold, for not 
nddiiig them of a troublcsomo follow tailed Oliver Proudfute, 
when he hot! him at his mercy , and this purse of gold buys 
for the provost the Sleepless Isle, which the King ^uts him, 
for the King nays all lu tho long run And thus, Sir Patnek 
cots the comely inch which is opposite to his dwelling, and all 
honour is saved on both sides, for what is given to the provost 
IS given, you understand, to tho town Besides all this, the 
Douglas hath loft Perth to march against tho Southron, who, 
men say, are called into tlie marches by tho false Earl of March 
So the Fair City is quit of him and his cumber ’ 

‘But, m St John’s name, how camo all that about,’ said 
Ohv^ ‘and no one simken to about it 2’ 

‘ ^Vhy, look thee, friend Oliver, this I take to have been tho 
case. 'Phe fellow whom I cropped of a hand is now said to 
have been a servant of Sir John Ramomy’s, who hath fled to 
his motherland of Fife, to which Sir John himself is also to bo 
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banisbed, -with full consent of eveiy honest man Now, any- 
thing which brings in Sir John Ramoiny touches a much 
greater man — I think Simon Glover told as much to Sir 
Patrick Charteris If it be as I guess, I have reason to thank 
Heaven and all the saints I stabbed him not upon the ladder 
when I made him prisoner ’ 

‘ And I too thank Heaven and aU the saints, most devoutly,' 

said Ohver ‘ I was behind thee, thou knowest, and ' 

‘ No more of that, if thou be'st wise There are laws against 
striking princes,’ said the smith ‘ best not handle the horseshoe 
till it cools All IS hushed up now ’ 

‘If this be so,’ said Olivei, paitly disconcerted, but stiU 
more reheved, by the intelligence he received from lus better- 
informed friend, ‘I have leason to complam of Sir Patrick 
Charteris for jesting 'with the honour of an honest burgess, 
bemg, as he is, provost of our toivn.’ 

‘ Do, Ohver , challenge him to the field, and he -will bid his 
yeoman loose his dogs on thee But come, night wears apace, 
will you be shoggmg 1 ’ 

‘Nay, I had one word more to say to thee, good gossip 
But first, another cup of your cold ale ’ 

‘ Pest on thee for a fool 1 Thou makest me wish thee where 
cold hquors are a scarce commodity There, swill the barrehul 
an thou wilt ’ 

Oliver took the second flagon, but drank, or rather seemed 
to dnnk, very slowly, m order to gam time for considenng 
how he should mtioduce his second subject of conversation, 
which seemed rather dehcate for the smith’s present state of 
imtabihty At length, nothing better occurred to hmi than 
to plunge mto the subject at once, with, ‘ I have seen Simon 
Glover to-day, gossip ’ 

• ‘‘Well,’ said the smith, m a low, deep, and stem tone of 
voice, ‘ and if thou hast, what is that to me 1 ’ 

‘Nothing — nothmg,’ answered the appalled bonnet-maker 
‘ Only I thought you might hke to know that he questioned 
me close if I had seen thee on St Valentme’s Day, after the 
uproar at the Domimcans’, and m what company thou wert ’ 

‘ And I warrant thou told st him thou met’st me with a 
glee-woman m the mirk loaning yonder 1 ’ 

‘ Thou know’st, Henry, I have no gift at lymg , but I made 
it all up with him ’ 

‘ As how, I pray you 1 ’ said the smith. 

‘Marry, thus — “Father Simon,” said I, “you are an old 
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man, and know not tho quality of us, m whoso veins youth is 
hke quicksilver You tnmk, now, ho cares about this girl,” 
said I, “ and, perhaps, that ho has hor somewhere here m Perth 
ui a comer 1 No such matter, I know,” said I, “and I will 
make oath to it, that she left his house early next mommg for 
Dundee ” Ha I have I helped thee at need ? ’ 

‘ Truly, I think thou hast, and if anything could add to my 
mef and vexation at this moment, it is trmt, when I am so 
deep m the mire, an ass hke thee should place his clumsy hoof 
on my head, to sink me entirely Come, away with thee, and 
mayst thou have such luck os thy meddling humour deserves , 
and then, I think, thou wilt bo found with a broken neck m 
tho next gutter Come, get you out, or I will put you to the 
door with head and shoulders forward.’ 

‘ Ha — ha ' ’ exclaimed Oliver, laughing with some constraint , 
‘ thou art such a groom ! But m sadness, gossip Henry, volt 
thou not take a turn mth me to my own house, in the Meal 
Venneir 

‘ Curse thee, no,' answered the smith 
‘ I will bestow the inne on thee if thou wdt go,’ said Ohver 
‘1 mil bestow the cudgel on thee if thou stay’s!,’ said 
Hen^ 

‘Nay, then, I will don thy buff coat and cap of steel, and 
walk mth thy swashing stop, and whisthng thy pibroch of 
“ Broken Bones at Loncarty ’ , and if they take me for thee, 
there dare not four of them come near me ’ 


‘ Take all or anything thou wilt^ in the fiend’s name ! only 
be gone.’ 

‘Well — well, Hal, we shall meet when thou art m better 
humour,’ said Ohver, who had put on the dress. 

‘ Go , and may I never see thy coxcombly face ogam.’ 

Ohver at last reheved his host by swaggenng off, imitating, 
as well 03 he could, the sturdy step and outward gesture of his 
redoubted compamon, and whistling a pibroch, composed on 
the rout of the Danes at Loncarty, which he had picked up 
from its bemg a favourite of the smith’s, whom he made a 
pomt of imitatmg as far as he could But as the innocent, 
though conceited, fellow stepped out from the entrance of the 
wynd, where it communicated mth the High Street, he received 
a blow fiom behind, against which his head-piece was no de- 
fence, and he feU dead upon the spot, an attenmt to mutter 
the name of Henry, to whom ho always looked for protection, 
qmvermg upon his dymg tongue. 
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Nay, I Mill fit jolt On a juung jiriiui.' 


W E return to tlio revellers, who Imtl, half an hour be 
fore, witnes'scd, with sticli boisterous niiplause, 
Olivei's feat of agility, being the liust which the 
poor bonnet-iuakei was evei to exhibit, ami at the hasty re- 
treat which bad tollowed it, auiuiated by their wild shout. 
Alter they hud laughed their Idl, thej passed on rheir imrtiilul 
path m frolic and jubilee, stopping and Irightening some of the 
people whom they met, but, it must bo owned, without doing 
them any soiious injury, eitbei in their peisons or feelings 
At length, tired with his rambles, their chief gave a signal to 
his merry-men to close around him 

‘We, my brave hearts and wise counsellors, are,' he said, 
‘the real lang ^ ovei all m Scotland that is worth commanding. 
We sway the houis when the wine-cup circulates, aud when 
beauty becomes land, when frolic is awake, and gravity snonng 
upon his pallet We leave to oui vicegerent, King Robert, the 
weary task of controUmg ambitious nobles, gratifjnng greedy 
cleigjmaen, subduing wild Highlanders, and composing Seaclly 
feuds And smee our empne is one of joy and pleasure, meet 
it IS that we should baste with all our foices to the lescue of 
such as own our sway, when they chance, by evil fortune, to 
become the pnsoners of caie and hypochondriac malady I speak 
in lelation chiefly to Sii John, whom the vulgar call Ramomy 
We have not seen him since the onslaught of Curfew Street, 
and though we know he was somedeal hurt in that matter, we 
cannot see why he should not do homage m leal and duteous 
sort Here, you, our Calabash Kmg-at-anns, did you legally 
summon Sir J ohn to his part of this evemns 's revels 1 ' 

‘ I (hd, my lord ’ 

‘And did you acquamt him that we have foi this night 
suspended his sentence of banishment, that, since higher 
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powers have settled that part, we might at least take a mirthful 
leave of an old friend 1 ’ 

‘ I so dehvered it, my lord,’ answered the mimic herald 
‘ And sent he not a word in wntmg, he that piques himself 
upon hemg so great a clerk 1 ’ 

‘ He was m bed, my lord, and I might not see him. So far 
as I hear, he hath hved very retired, liarmed with some bodily 
bruises, malcontent with your Highness’s displeasure, and doubt- 
mg insult m the streets, he havmg had a narrow escape from the 
burgesses, when the churls pursued him and his two servants 
mto the Dominican convent. The servants, too, have been 
removed to Fife, lest they should teU tales ’ 

‘ ^VTiy, it was wisely done,’ said the Prmce, who, we need not 
inform the mteUigent reader, hod a better title to he so called 
than arose from the humours of the evenmg — ‘ it was pru- 
dently done to keep hght-tongued companions out of the way 
But Sir John’s absentmg himself from our solemn revels, so 
long before decreed, is flat mutmy and disolamation of alle- 
giance Or, if the kmght be really the pnsoner of lUness and 
melancholy, we must ourself grace him with a visit, seemg 
there can be no better cure for those maladies than our own 
presence, and a gentle fass of the calabasL Forward, ushers, 
minstrel^ guard, and attendants' Bear on high the meat 
emblem of our digmty Up with the calabash, I say 1 and let 
the merry men who carry these firkms, which are to supply the 
wme cup with their hfe blood, be chosen with regard to their 
state of steadmess Their burden is weighty and precious, and 
if the feult 18 not in our eyes, they seem to us to reel and 
stagger more than were desirable Now, move on, sirs, and let 
our minstrels blow their blythest and boldest,’ 

On they went with tipsy mirth and joUity, the numerous 
torches flashmg their red light agamst the small windows of 
the narrow streets, from whence mghtcapped householders, and 
sometimes their wives to boot, peeped out by stealth to see 
what mid wassad disturbed the peaceful streets at that un- 
wonted hour At length the joUy tram halted before the door 
of Sir John Ramomy’s house, which a small court divided from 
the street. 

Here they knocked, thundered, and halloo’d, with many de- 
nunciations of vengeance agamst the recusants who refused to 
open the gates The least punishment threatened was iinpns- 
onment m an empty hogshead, within the massamore ^ of the 
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Prince of Pastimes' feudal i)alace, videlicet, the ale-cellar But 
Eviot, Ramorny’s page, heaid and knew well the chamcter of 
the intruders who knocked so boldly, and thought it better, 
considering his master’s condition, to make no answer at all, in 
hopes that the revel would pass on, than to attempt to depre- 
cate their proceedings, which he knew' would be to no purpose 
His master's bedroom looking into a little garden, his page 
hoped he might not be disturbed by the noise , and lie was 
cohfident m the strength of the outward gate, upon which he 
lesolved they should beat tiU they tired themselves, or till the 
tone of their drunken humour should change The revellers 
accordmgly seemed likely to exhaust themselves in the noise 
they made by shouting and beating the dooi, when their mock 
prmce (alas I too really such) upbraided them as lazy and dull 
followers of the god of wine and of miith 

‘ Brmg forward,' he said, ‘ our key, yonder it lies, and apply 
it to this rebellious gate ’ 

The key he pomted at was a large beam of wood, left on one 
side of the street, with the usual neglect of order characteristic 
of a Scottish borough of the penod 

The shouting men of Ind instantly raised it in their arms, 
and, supportmg it by their united strength, ran against the 
door with such force, that hasp, hinge, and staple jingled, and 
gave feir promise of yieldmg Eviot did not choose to wait 
the extremity of this battery he came forth into the court, 
and after some momentary questions for form's sake, caused 
the porter to undo the gate, as if he had for the first time 
rec(^ised the midmght visitors 

‘False slave of an unfaithful master,’ said the Prince, ‘where 
is our disloyal subject. Sir John Ramomy, who has proved 
recreant to our summons?’ 

‘ My lord,’ said Eviot, bowing at once to the real and to the 
assumed digmty of the leader, ‘my master is just now very 
much mdisposed he has taken an opiate — and your High- 

ness must excuse me if I do my duty to him m saying, he can- 
not he spoken with without danger of his life ’ 

‘Tush' tell me not of danger, Master Teviot — Cheviot — 
Eviot — what is it they call thee 1 Rut show me thy master’s 
chamber, or rather undo me the door of his lodging, and I 
will ^ke a good guess at it myself Rear high the calabash, 
my brave followers, and see that you spill not a drop of 
the hquor, which Dan Racchus has sent for the cure of all 
diseases of the body and cares of the mind. Advance it, I 
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say, and let ns see the holy rmd which incloses such precious 
hquor ’ 

The Prince made his way into the house accordingly, and, 
acquainted with its mtenor, ran upstairs, followed hy Evict, 
m vain unplormg sdence, and, with the rest of the rabble rout, 
burst mto the room of the wounded master of the lodgmg 

He who has experienced the sensation of bemg compelled to 
sleep m spite of rackmg bodily pains, by the admmistration of 
a strong opiate, and of havmg been agam startled by noise and 
violence out of the unnatural state of insensibihty m which he 
had been plunged by the potency of the mediome, may be able 
to imagme the confused and alarmed state of Sir John Eamomy’s 
mmd, and the agony of his body, which acted and reacted 
upon each other If we add to these feelmgs the consciousness 
of a criminal command, sent forth and m the act of bemg 
executed, it may give ns some idea of an awatemng to which, 
m the mmd of the party, eternal sleep would be a far prefer- 
able doom. The groan which he uttered as the first symptom 
of retummg sensation had somethmg m it so temfic, that 
even the revellers were awed mto momentary silence , and as, 
from the half-reonmbent posture m which he had gone to 
sleep, ho looked around the room, filled with fantastic shapes, 
rendered still more so by his disturbed mtellects, he muttered 
to himself — 

‘ It IS thus, then, after all, and the legend is true I These 
are fiends, and I am condemned for ever ! The fire is not 
external, but I feel it — I feel it at my heart — bummg as if the 
seven tunes heated furnace were domg its work withm 1 ’ 

Whdo he cast ghastly looks around him, and strugried to 
recover some share of recollection, Eviot approached the Pnnce, 
and, fiilling on his knees, implored him to allow the apartment 
to be cleared. 

‘ It may,’ he said, ‘ cost my master his hfe.’ 

‘ Never fear, Cheviot.’ replied the Duke of Rothsay , ‘ were 
he at the gates of deatn, here is what should make the fiends 
rehnquiflh then prey Advance the calabash, my masters.’ 

‘It IS death for him to teste it m his present state,’ said 
Eviot ‘if he drmks wme he dies.’ 

‘Some one must dnnk it for him — he shall be cured vican- 
ously, and may our great Dan Bacchus deim to Sir John 
Eamomy the comfort, the elevation of heart, the lubrication of 
lungs, and bgbtness of fancy, which are his choicest mfls, while 
the ^thful follower, who quaffs m his stead, shall have the 
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qualms, tbe sickness, the racking of the nerves, the dimness of 
^e eyes, and the throbbing of the brain, ivith which our gieat 
master qualifies gifts whicn would else make us too like the 
gods What say you, Eviotl will you be the faithful folloiver 
that wiU quaff m your lord’s behalf, and as his repiesentativel 
To this, and we will hold ourselves contented to depart, for, 
methmks, our subject doth look something ghastly.' 

‘I would do anything in my shght po^\er,’ said Eviot, ‘to 
save my master from a draught ^vhich may be his death, and 
your Grace from the sense that you had occasioned it But 
nere is one who aviU perform the feat of good-wiU, and thank 
your Highness to boot ’ 

‘ Whom have we here 'i ’ said the Pnnee, ‘ a butcher, and I 
think fi:esh firom his ofiice To butchers ply their craft on 
Fastem's Eve "i Foh, how he smells of blood • ’ 

This was spoken of Bonthron, who, partly surprised at the 
tumult in the house, where he had expected to find aU dark 
and silent, and partly stupid through the wine which the 
wretch had drunk in great quantities, stood in the threshold 
of the door, staring at the scene before him, with his buff-coat 
splashed with blood, and a bloody axe m his hand, exhibitmg a 
ghastly and disgusting spectacle to the revellers, who felt, though 
they could not teU why, fear as well as dislike at his presence. 

As they approached the calabash to this ungainly and tru- 
culent-lookmg savage, and as he extended a hand soiled, as it 
seemed, with blood, to grasp it, the Pnnee called out — 

‘ Townstairs with him ' let not the wretch dnnk in our 
presence , find him some other vessel than our holy calabash, 
the emblem of our revels a swme’s trough were best, if it 
could be come by Away ivith hun i let him be drenched to 
purpose, in atonement for his master’s sobnety Leave me 
alone with Sir John Bamorny and his page by my honour I 
hke not yon ruffian’s looks ’ ’ 

The attendants of the Pnnee left the apartment, and Eviot 
alone remamed 

‘ I fear,’ said the Pnnee, approachmg the bed in different 
form from that which he had hitherto used — ‘ I fear, my dear 
Sir J ohn, that this visit has been unwelcome , but it is your 
own fault Although you know our old wont, and were your- 
self participant of our schemes for the evening, you have not 
come near us since St Valentme’s , it is now Fastem’s Even, 
and the desertion is flat disobedience and treason to our king- 
dom of mirth and the statutes of the calabash.’ 
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Eamomy raised liis head, and fixed a wavering eye upon 
the Prince, then signed to Eviot to give him something to 
drinL A large cup of ptisan was presented hv the page, which 
the sick man swallowed with eager and trembling na^ He 
then repeatedly used the stimulating essence left for the pur- 
pose by the leech, and seemed to coUeot his scattered senses. 

‘Let me feel your pulse, dear Ramomy,’ said the Prince, 
‘ I know somethmg of that craft How 1 Do you offer me the 
left hand. Sir John ] that is neither accordmg to the rules of 
medicme nor of courtesv ’ 

‘ The nght has already done its last act m your Bfighness’s 
service,’ muttered the patient m a low and broken tona 

‘ How mean you by that t ’ said the Pnnca ‘ I am aware 
thy follower. Black Quentin, lost a hand . but he can steal with 
the other as much as will bring him to the gallows, so his fate 
cannot be much altered.’ 

‘ It is not that fellow who has had the loss m your Grace’s 
service it is I, John of Kamomy ’ 

‘ You ' ’ said the Prmce , ‘ you jest with me, or the opiate 
still masters your reason,’ 

‘ If the juice of all the poppies m Egypt 'were blended in 
one draught,’ said Ramomy, ‘ it would lose mflnence over me 
when I look upon this ’ He drew his nght arm fix»m beneath 
the cover of the bedclothes, and extendmg it towards the 
Prmce, wrapped as it was m dressmgs, ‘Were these undone 
and removed,’ he said, ‘ your Highness would see that a bloody 
stump IS aU that remains of a hand ever ready to unsheathe the 
sword at your Grace’s slightest bidding’ 

Rothsay started back in horror ‘This,’ he said, ‘ must be 
avenged 1 ’ 

‘It IS aveng^ m small part,’ said Ramomy — ‘that is, I 
thought I saw Bonthron but now , or was it that the dream of 
heU. that first arose m my mind when I awakened summoned 
up an image so congenial 1 Eviot, call the miscreant — that is, 
if he IS fit to appear ’ 

Eviot retired, and presently returned with Bonthron, whom 
he had rescued from the penance, to him no unpleasmg mflic- 
tion, of a second calabash of wme, tho brute havmg gorged the 
first without much ^parent alteration m his demeanour 
‘ Eviot,’ said the Prmce, ‘ let not that beast come mgh me 
My soul recoils from him m fear and disgust there is some- 
thmg m his looks ahen fi:om my nature, and which I shudder 
at as at a loathsome snake, from which my mstmct revolts ’ 
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‘ Fiist hear him speak, my lord,’ answered Purmorny; ‘unless 
a wine-skm were to talk, nothing could use fewer words. Hast 
thou dealt with him, Bontbron V 

The savage raised the axe which he still held lu his hand, 
and brought it dowm again edgeways 

‘ Good How knew you your man 1 the night, I am told, is 
dark ’ 

‘ By sight and sound, garb, gait, and whistle ’ 

‘ Enough, vanish ' and, Eviot, let him have gold and lyine 
to his brutish contentment Vanish ' and go thou ivith him ’ 
‘And whose death is achieved!’ said the Prince, released 
from the feehngs of disgust and horror under which he suffered 
while the assassin was m presence ‘I trust this is but a jest * 
Else must I call it a rash and savage deed. Who has had the 
hard lot to be butchered by that bloody and brutal slave ! ’ 

‘ One little better than himself,’ said the patient, ‘ a ivretched 
artisan, to whom, however, fate gave the power of reducing 
Eamomy to a mutilated crijpple — a curse go with his base 
spirit ’ His miserable life is but to my revenge what a drop of 
water would be to a furnace I must speak bnefly, for my 
ideas agam wander it is only the necessity of the moment 
which ke^s them together, as a thong combmes a handful of 
arrows You are in danger, my lord — I speak it wdth certainty • 
you have braved Douglas, and offended your uncle, displeased 
your lather, though that were a trifle, were it not for the rest ’ 
‘ I am sorry I have displeased my fether,’ said the Prmce, 
entirely diverted from so insignificant a thing as the slaughter 
of an artisan by the more important subj’ect touched upon, 
‘if indeed it be so But if I hve, the strength of the Douglas 
shah be broken, and the craft of Albany shall httle avail hun • ’ 
‘ Ay — if — if My lord,’ said Eamomy, ‘ with such opposites 
as you have, you must not rest upon if or hut you must 
resolve at once to slay or be slam ^ 

‘How mean you, Eamomy! your fever makes you rave,’ 
answered the Duke of Eothsay 

‘ No, my lord,’ said Eamomy, ‘ were my frenzy at the highest, 
the thoughts that pass through my mind at this moment would 
quahfy it It may be that regret for my own loss has made 
me desperate, that anxious thoughts for your Highness’s safety 
have made me nourish bold designs , but I have all the judgment 
with which Heaven has gifted me, when I teU you that, if ever 
you would brook the Scottish crown, nay, more, if ever you 
would see another St Valentme’s Day, you must ’ 
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‘ Wtafc 13 it that I must do, Ramomy '{ ’ said the Pnnce, ivith 
an air of dignity , ‘ nothing unworthy of myself, I hope 1 ’ 

‘Nothing, certamly, unnorthy or misbecoming a pnnce of 
Scotland, if the blood-stained annals of our country teU the 
tale truly, but that which may well shock the nerves of a 
pnnce of mimes and merry makers ’ 

‘Thou art severe. Sir John Ramomy,’ said the Duke of 
Rothsay, with an air of displeasure, ‘but thou hast dearly 
' bought a nght to censure us by what thou host lost m our 
cause ’ 

‘My Lord of Rothsay,’ said the kmght, ‘the chirurgeon who 
dressed this mutilated stunm told me that the more I felt the 
pam his knife and brand mnicted, the better was my chance of 
recovery I shall not, therefore, hesitate to hurt your feehngs, 
while by domg so I may be able to bnng you to a sense of what 
18 necessary for your safety Your Grace has been the pupil of 
mirthful foUy too long, you must now assume manly pohoy, 
or be crushed like a butterfly on the bosom of the flower you 
are sportmg on.’ 

‘1 t hink I know your cast of morals. Sir John you are 
weary of merry folly — the churchmen call it vice — and long for 
a httle senous crime. A murder, now, or a massacre, would 
enhance the flavour of debauch, as the taste of the ohve gives 
zest to wine. But my worst acts are but merry mahce I 
have no relish for the bloody trade, and abhor to see or hear of 
its being acted even on the meanest caitiff Should I ever fill 
the throne, I suppose, hke my fiither before me, I must drop 
my own name, and be dubbed Robert, m honour of the Bruce , 
well, an if it be so, every Scots lad shall have his flagon in one 
hand and the other around his lass’s neck, and manhood shall 
be tried by kisses and bumpers, not by dirks and dourlachs , 
and they shall write on my grave, “ Here lies Robert, fourth of 
his nam& He won not battles hke Robert the First He rose 
not from a count to a kmg hke Robert the Second. He founded 
not churches hke Rohert the 'Third, but was contented to hve 
£ind die kmg of good fellows I ” Of aU my two centuries of 
ancestors, I would only emulate the fame of 

Old King Coul, 

Wlio hod a broira bowl ’ 

‘ My gracious lord,’ said Ramomy, ‘let me remmd you that 
your pyous revels mvolve senous evds If I had lost this 
hand m fightmg to attam for your Grace some important ad- 
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vantage over your too powerful encDiie'), tlie lo-s would never 
have grieved me But to he reduced fioin helmet and t,tcel* 

coat to biggin and gown in a night-brawl ' 

‘ "WTiy, there again now, Sii John,’ interrupted the rccMcJSS 
Prmce. ‘How canst thou be so unworthy as to bo for over 
flinging thy bloody hand in my lace, as the gho^t of Gask- 
hall threw his head at Sir Wdliam Wallace?* Bethink thee, 
thou art more unreasonable than Fawilyon himsell, lor wight 
Wallace had swept his head oflf m somewhat a hasty humour, 
whereas I would gladly stick thy hand on again, were that 
possible And, hark thee, smce that cannot be, I will get thee 
such a substitute as the steel hand of the old knight of Cars- 
logie, with which he greeted his friends, caressed his wife, 
braved his antagonists, and did all that might be done by a 
hand of flesh and blood, m offence or defence Depend on it, 
John Bamorny, we have much that is superfluous about us 
Man can see ivith one eye, hear with one ear, touch with one 
hand, smell with one nostril , and why ive should have two of 
each, unless to cupply an accidental loss or injury, I for one 
am at a loss to conceive ’ 

Sir John Ramomy turned from the Prmce with a low groan 
‘Nay, Sir John,’ said the Duke, ‘I am quite senous You 
know the truth touchmg the legend of Steel-hand of Carslogie 
better than I, since he was your own neighbour In his time 
that curious engine could only be made m Rome , but I will 
wager an hundred merks with you that, let the Perth armourer 
have the use of it for a pattern, Henry of the Wynd wfll execute 
as complete an imitation as all the smiths m Rome could 
accomphsh, with aU the cardinals to bid a blessmg on the 
work.’ 

‘ I could venture to accept your wager, my lord,’ answered 
Ramomy, bitterly, ‘but there is no time for foolery You have 
dismissed me from your service, at command of your uncle 1 ’ 
‘At command of my father,’ answered the Prince 
‘ Upon whom your uncle’s co mm a n ds are imperative,’ rephed 
Ramomy ‘ I am a disgraced man, thrown aside, as I may now 
fling away my right-hand glove, as a thing useless Yet my 
head might help you, though my hand be gone Is your Grace 
disposed to listen to me for one woid of senous import, for I 
am much exhausted, and feel my force sinkmg under me 1 ’ 
‘Speak you r pleasure,’ said the Prmce, ‘Siy loss bmds me 

■J referred to Is perhaps the most poetical one in Blind 
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to hear tliee, thy bloody stump is a sceptre to control m& 
Speak, then, hut be merciful m thy strength of pnvileg&’ 

‘ I wiU be brief for nune own sake as well as thme , mdeed, 
I have hut httle to say Dowlas places himself immediately 
at the head of his vassals He will assemble, m the name of 
King Robert, thirty thousand Borderers, whom he will shortly 
after lead mto the mtenor, to demand that the Duke of Roth- 
say receive, or rather restore, his daughter to the rank and 
privileges of his Duchess Kmg Robert will yield to any con- 
ditions which may secure peace. What iviU the Duke do 1 ’ 

‘ The Duke of Rothsay loves peace,’ said the Prmce, haughtdy , 
‘but he never feared war Ere he takes back yonder proud 


peat to his table and his bed, at the command of her father, 
Douglas must bo Kmg of Scotland.’ 

‘ Be it so , but even this is the less pressmg peni, especially 
as it threatens open violence, for the Douglas works not m 
secret’ 

‘ What 18 there which presses, and keeps us awake at this 
late hour 1 I am a weary man, thou a wounded one, and the 
very tapers ore bhnkmg, as if tired of our conference ’ 

‘ Tell me, then, who is it that rules this kmgdom of Scotland 1 ’ 
said Ramomy 

‘Robert, third of the name,’ said the Pnnce, raismg his 
bonnet as he spoke , ‘and long may ho sway the sceptre 1 ^ 

‘True, and amen,’ answered Ramomy , ‘but who sways King 
Robert, and dictates almost every measure which the good King 
pursues 1 ’ 

‘My Lord of Albany, you would say,’ rephad the Prmca 
‘ Yes, it IS tme my father is guided almost entirely by the 
counsels of his brother , nor can we blame him m our con- 
sciences, Sir John Ramomy, for httle help hath he had from 
his son.’ 


‘ Let us help him now, my lord,’ said Ramomy ‘ I am 
possessor of a dreadful secret Albany hath been trafficking 
with me, to lom him m taking your Grace’s hfe 1 He offers full 
pardon for the past, high fovour for the fiitura’ 

‘ How, man — my life 1 I trust, though, thou dost only mean 
my kmgdom? It were impious I He is my father’s brother — 
they sat on the knees of the same ffither — lay m the bosom of 
the same mother Out on thee, man, what foUies they make 
thy sick-bed beheve 1 ’ 

‘ Beheve, mdeed ' ’ said Ramomy ‘ It is new to me to be 
termed credulous But the man through whom Albany com- 
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muDicated his temptations is one whom all will heheve so soon 
as he hnnts at mischief — oven the medicaments which are 


prepared by his liands have a relish of poison ’ 

‘Tush ' such a slave would slander a saint/ replied the 
Pnnce ‘Thou art duped for once, Ramomv, shrewd as thou 
art My uncle of Albany is ambitious, and would secure for 
himself and for his house a larger portion of power and wealth 
tW he ought in reason to desire But to suppose he would 

dethrone or slay his brother’s son Fie, Ramorny ’ put me 

not to quote the old saw, that evil doers are evil dreaders It 
is your suspicion, not your knowledge, which speaks ’ 

‘Your Grace is fatally deluded I iviU put it to an issue. 
The Duke of Albany is generally hated for his greed and cove- 
tousness Your Highness la, it may be, more beloved than ’ 

Ramorny stopped, the Prince calmly filled up the blank — 
‘ More beloved than I am honoured It is so I would have it. 


Ramorny ’ 

‘At least,’ said Ramorny, ‘you are more beloved than ypu 
are feared, and that is no safe condition for a pnnce But give 
me your honour and Imightly word that you will not resent 
what good service I shall do in your behalf, and lend me your 
signet to engage friends m your name, and the Duke of Albany 
shall not assume authonty in this court till the wasted hand 
which once termmated this stump shall be again united to the 
body, and acting in obedience to the dictates of my mind’ 

‘ You would not venture to dip your hands in royal blood ? ’ 
said the Pnnce, sternly 

‘Fie, my lord, at no rate Blood need not be shed, life 
may, nay,_wilL, be extinguished of itself For want of trim- 
ming it ivith fresh oil, or soreenmg it from a breath of wind, 
the quivenng hght will die in the socket To suffer a Tr.«.n to 
die 18 not to kill him ’ 


‘True — I had forgot that policy 'Well, then, suppose my 
uncle Albany does not continue to hve — I tkink that must be 
the phrase — who then rules the court of Scotland!’ 

‘Robert the Third, with consent, advice, and authority of 
the most mighty David, Duke of Rothsay, Lieutenant of the 
Kmgdom, and altei ego, in whose favour, indeed, the good 
King, weaned with the Migues and troubles of sovereignly, 
will, I guess, be well disposed to abdicate So long live our 
brave young monarch, Bang David the Third ! 


Die manu fortis 
Anglia Indebit m hortia.’ 
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‘And our father and predecessor/ said Rothsay, ‘will he 
continue to hve to pray for us, as our beadsman, by whoso 
faiour ho holds the pnvilego of laying his grey hairs in the 
grave as soon, and no earhor, than the course of nature por- 
inits, or must ho also encounter some of those negligences in 
consequence of which men cease to continue to live, and exchange 
the limits of a, prison, or of a convent resembling one, for the 
dark and tranquil cell, where the pnests say that the inched 
cea.se from troubhng and the weary are at rest 1 ' 

‘You speak m jest, my lord,’ rephed Ramomy ‘to harm 
the good old King were equally unnatural and imMlitic ’ 

‘’i^y shrink from that, man, when thy whole scheme,’ 
answered the Pnnce, in stern displeasure, ‘is one lesson of 
unnatural guilt, mixed with short-sighted ambition 1 If the 
King of Scotland can scarcely make head against his nobles, 
oven now when he can hold up before them an nnsulhed and 
honourable banner, who would follow a pnnce that is blackened 
■with the death of an uncle and the impnsonment of a father 7 
Why, man, thy policy were enough to* revolt a heathen divan, 
to say nought of the council of a Christian nation. Thon wort 
my tutor, Ramomy, and perhaps I might justly upbraid thy 
lessons and example for some or the folhes which men chide m 
ma Perhaps, if it had not been for thee, I had not been 
standmg at midnight m this fool’s guise (looking at his dress), 
to hear an ambitious profhmte propose to me the murder of an 
uncle, the dethromng of the best of fathers Smce it is my 
fault as well as thine that has sunk me so deep m the gulf of 
infamy, it were unjust that thou alone shouldst die for it. But 
dare not to renew this theme to me, on peril of thy hfe ! I 
wdl proclaim thee to my father — to Albany — to Scotland — 
throughout its lenrth and breadth I As many market crosses 
as are m the land shall have morsels of the traitor’s carcass, 
who dare counsel such horrors to the heir of Scotland. Well 
hope I, mdeed, that the fever of thy wound, and the mtoxicat- 
ing mfluence of the cordials which act on thy mfirm brain, have 
this mght operated on thee, rather than any fixed purpose.’ 

‘ In sooth, my lord,’ said Ifemoray, ‘ if I have said anything 
which could so greatly exasperate your Highness, it must have 
been W excess of seal, mmgled 'with imbecihty of understand- 
ing Surely I, of aU men, am least likely to propose ambitions 
projects -with a prospect of advantage to myself! Alas! my 
only future loewa must be to exchange lance and saddle for the 
breviary and the confessionaL 'The convent of Lindores must 
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receive the maimed and impoverished knight of Ramorny, 
who will there have ample leisure to meditate upon the text, 
“ Put not thy faith m princes ” ’ 

‘It lb a goodly pui-pose,’ said the Pnnce, ‘and we will not be 
lacking to piomote it Our separation, I thought, would have 
been hut for a time It must now be perpetual Certainlv, 
after such talk as we have held, it were meet ^hat we should 
live asunder But the convent of Lindoies, or whatever other 
house receives thee, shall be richly endowed and highly favoured 
by us ioid now, Sir John of Kamorny, sleep — sleep — and 
forget this evil-omened conversation, in which the fever of 
disease and of lyine has rather, I trust, held colloquy than your 
own proper thoughts Light to the door, Eviot ’ 

A call horn Eviot summoned the attendants of the Prmce, 
who had been sleepmg on the staircase and hall, exhausted by 
the revels of the evemng 

‘Is there none amongst you sober "I ’ said the Duke of 
Rothsay, disgusted by the appearance of his attendants 

‘Not a man — not a *man,' answered the followers, with a 
drunken shout , ‘ we are none of us traitors to the Emperor of 
Merry-makers • ’ 

‘And are all of you turned into brutes, then?’ said the 
Pnnce 

‘In obedience and imitation of your Grace,’ answered one 
fellow , ‘ or, if we are a httle behind your Highness, one puU 
at the pitcher will ’ 

‘Peace, beast ' ’ said the Duke of Rothsay ‘Are there none 
of you sober, I say ? ’ 

‘Yes, my noble hege,’ was the answer, ‘here is one false 
brother, Watkins the E^hshmam’ 

‘ Come hither then, Watkins, and aid me with a torch , give 
me a cloak, too, and another bonnet, and take away this 
trumpery,’ throwing down his coronet of feathers ‘ I would I 
could throw off all my foUies as easily Enghsh Wat, attend 
me alone, and the rest of you end your revelry, and doff your 
mumming habits The holytide is expended, and the fast has 
begum’ 

‘ Our monarch has abdicated sooner than usual this mght,’ 
said one of the revel rout , hut as the Prmce gave no encourage- 
ment, such as happened for the tune to want the virtue of 
sobriety endeavoured to assume it as well as they coul^ and 
the whole of the late rioters began to adopt the appearance 
of a set of decent persons, who, havmg been surprised mto m- 
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toxication, endeavoured to disguise their condition by assuming 
a double portion of formality of bebavioor In tbe mtenm, 
tbe Pnnce, bavmg made a basty reform in bis dress, was 
lighted to the door by the only sober man of the company, but, 
m his progress thither, had wellmgh stumbled over the sleepmg 
bulk of the brute Bonthron. 

‘ How now 1 IS that vde beast m our way once more 1 ' he 
said, m anger and disgust ‘ Here, some of you, toss this caitiff 
mto the horse-trough, that for once m ms hfe he may be 
washed clean ’ 

IVliile the tram executed his commands, avaihn^ themselves 
of a fountam which was m the outer court and while Bonthron 
underwent a disciphne which he was mcapalile of resistmg, other- 
wise than by some inarticulate groans and snorts, like those of 
a dyin^ hoar, the Pnnce proceeded on his way to his apart- 
ments, m a mansion called tJie Constable’s lodging, from the 
house being the property of the Earls of ErroL On the way, 
to divert his thoughts from the more unpleasmg matters, the 
Pnnce asked his compamon how he came to be sober, when the 
rest of the party had been so much overcome with honor 

‘ So please your honour’s Grace,’ rephed Englisn "Wat, ‘ I 
confess it was very famihar m me to be sober when it was 
your Grace’s pleasure that your tram should be mad drunk, 
but m respect they were all Scottishmen but myself, I thought 
it argued no pohoy m getting drunken in their company, seemg 
that they only endure me even when we are all sober, and if 
tbe wme were uppermost, I might teU them a piece of my 
rmnd, and be paid with as many stabs as there are skenes m 
the good company ’ 

‘ So it IB your purpose never to jom any of the revels of our 
household 1 ’ 

‘ Under &vour, yes , unless it be your Grace’s pleasure that 
the residue of your train should remam one day sober, to admit 
WiU Watfans to get drunk without terror of his life’ 

‘Such occasion may arrive Where dost thou serve, 
Watkins?’ 

‘ In tbe stable, so please you ’ 

‘Let our ohamberlam bring thee into the household, as a 
yeoman of the night-watch. I bke thy fiivour, and it is some- 
thmg to have one sober fellow m the house, although he is only 
such through the fear of death. Attend, therefore, near our 
person, and thou shalt find sobnety a thnvmg virtue ’ 

Meantime a load of care and fear added to the distress of 
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Sir John Ramorny’s sich-chainber, Ilis reflections, dibordcrcd 
as they were by the opiate, loll into great confusion when the 
Pnnce, m whose presence he liad suppressed lU effect by strong 
resistance, had left the apartment His consciousness, ishich 
he had possessed perfectly during the interview, began to bo 
very much disturbed He felt a general souse that he had in- 
curred a great danger, that he had rendered tlie Ihinco^ his 
enemy, and that he had betrayed to him a secret which might 
affect his own hfe In this state of mind and body, it was not 
strange that he should either dream, or else that his diseased 
organs should become subject to that species of phantasmugona 
wmch IS excited by the use of opium He thought that the 
shade of Queen Aimabella stood by his bedside, and demanded 
the youth whom she had placed under his charge, simple, 
virtuous, gay, and innocent. 

‘ Thou hast rendered him reckless, dissolute, and vicious,’ 
said the shade of paUid Majesty ‘Yet I thank thee, John of 
Ramomy, ungrateful to me, false to thy word, and treacherous 
to my hopes Thy hate shall counteract the evil which thy 
friendship has done to him. And well do I hope that, now thou 
art no longer his counsellor, a bitter penance on earth may pur- 
chase my ill-fated child pardon and acceptance m a better 
world.’ 

Ramomy stretched out his arms after his benefactress, and 
endeavoured to express contrition and excuse , but the counte- 
nance of the apparition became darker and sterner, tiU it was no 
longer that of the late Queen, but presented the gloomy and 
haughty aspect of the Black Douglas, then the timid and 
sorrowM face of Kmg Robert, who seemed to mourn over the 
approachmg dissolution of his royal house , and then a group 
of fantastic features, partly hideous, partly ludicrous, which 
moped, and chattered, and twisted themselves mto unnatural 
and extravagant forms, as if ndiculing his endeavour to obtain 
an exact idea of their Imeamente 



CHAPTER XVIII 


A purple land, where law secures not life. 

Bybon 

T he morning of Ash Wednesday arose pale and bleak, 
as usual at this season m Scotland, where the worst 
and most mclement weather often occurs m the early 
spnng months. It was a severe day of frost, and the citizens 
had to sleep away the consequences of the precedmg hohday” s 
debauchery The sun had therefore risen for an hour above 
the horizon before there was any general appearance of life 
among the inhabitants of Perth, so that it was some time after 
daybreak when a citizen, gomg early to mass, saw the body of 
the luckless Ohver Proudfute lying on its &ce across the kennel 
in the manner m which he had feUen under the blow, as our 
readers will easily imagme, of Antony Bonthron, the ‘ boy of 
the belt’ — that is, the executioner of the pleasure — of John 
of Kamomy 

This early citizen was Allan Gnffin, so termed because he 
was master of the Gnffin Inn , and the alarm which he raised 
soon brought together, first stragglmg neighbours, and by and 
by a concourse of citizens. At firstj from the circumstance of 
the well-known buff-coat and the cnmson feather m the head- 
piece, the noise arose that it was the stout smith that lay there 
slam This false rumour contained for some time, for the 
host of the Qnflm, who himself had been a ma^trate, would 
not permit the body to be touched or stirred till Baflie Craig- 
dalhe arrived, so that the fece was not seen. 

‘ This concerns the Fair City, my friends,’ he said , ‘ and if 
it IS the stout smith of the Wynd who hes here, the man hves 
not m Perth who wdl not risk land and life to avenge him 
Look you, the vdlams have struck him down behmd his back, 
for there is not a man withm ten Scotch mdes of Perth, gentle 
or semple. Highland or Lowland, that would have met him face 
to face with such evd purpose. Oh, brave men of Perth ' the 
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flower of your mauliood. lias been cut down, and that by a base 
and treacherous band > ’ 

A wild cry of fury arose from the people, who were fast 
assembhng 

‘ We will take him on our shoulders,’ said a strong butcher 
— ‘ we will carry him to the King’s presence at the Dominican 
convent ’ 

‘Ay — ay,’ answered a blacksmith, ‘neither bolt nor bar 
shall keep us from the Kong, neither monk nor mass shall 
break oui purpose A better armourer never laid hammer on 
anvil ’ ’ 

‘ To the Dominicans ' — to the Dommicans ' ’ shouted the 
assembled people 

‘Bethmli you, burghers,’ said another citizen, ‘our kmg is 
a good kmg, and loves us like his children It is the Douglas 
and the Duke of Albany that wiU not let good King Robert 
hear the distresses of his people ’ 

‘ Are we to be slam m our own streets for the Kmg’s softness 
of heart F said the butcher ‘The Bruce did otherwise If 
the Kmg will not keep us, we wiU keep ourselves Rmg the 
bells backward, every bell of them that is made of metal Cry, 
and spare not, St Johnston’s hunt is up ' ’ ^ 

‘ Ay,’ cried another citizen, ‘ and let us to the holds of 
Albany and the Douglas, and bum them to the ground Let 
the fires tell far and near that Perth knew how to avenge her 
stout Henry 6ow He has fought a score of tunes for the Fau 
City's right , let us show we can fight once to avenge his wrong 
Hallo • ho ' brave citizens, St. Johnston’s hunt is up ' ’ 

This cry, the weU-known rallymg word amongst the inhabi- 
tants of Perth, and seldom heard but on occasions of general 
uproar, was echoed from voice to voice, and one or two 
neighbouring steeples, of which the enraged citizens possessed 
themselves, either by consent of the pnests or in spite of them 
opiwsition, began to nng out the ominous alarm notes, in 
iriiich, as the ordinary succession of the chimes was reversed, 
the bells \ieie said to be rung backward 
Still, as the crowd thickened, and the roar waxed more 
univcrsfil and louder, Allan Gnlhn, a burly man with a deep 
voice, and well respected among high and low, kept his station 

he bestrode the corpse, and called loudly to the multitude to 
keep Lack and wait the arrival of the magistrates 

‘Wo must proceed by order m this matter, my masters • we 

‘ Stk, Vot* 
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must have our magistrates at our head. They are duly chosen 
and elected m our to^vn-hall, good men and true every one , 
we wiU not be called rioters, or idle perturbators of the kmg’s 

K s, Stand you still, and make room, for yonder comes 
e Craigdalhe, ay, and honest Simon Glover, to whom the 
Fair City is so much bounden. Alas — alas I my kmd towns- 
men, his beautiful daughter was a bnde yesternight, this 
mormng the Farr Maid of Perth is a widow before she has 
been a infe.’ 


This new theme of sympathy mcreased the rage and sorrow 
of the crowd the more, as many women now mmgled with 
them, who echoed back the alarm cry to the men 

‘ Ay — ay, St. Johnston’s hunt is ^ I For the Farr Maid of 
Perth and the bravo Henry Gbw I Up — up, every one of you, 
spare not for your skm cuttmg I To th§ stables I — to ,tho 
stables ! "WTien the horse is gone the man-at-arms is useless , 
cut off the grooms and yeomen , lame, maim, and stab the 
horses , kill the base squires and pages Let these proud 
kmghts meet us on their feet if they dare 1 ’ 

‘^ey dare not — they dare not,’ answered the men , ‘their 
strength is m their horses and armour , and yet the haughty 
and ungrateful villains have slam a man whose skill as an 
armourer was never matched m Milan or Vemce. To arms I 
— to arms, bravo burghers! St Johnston’s hunt is up!’ 

Amid this clamour, the magistrates and supenor class of 
inhabitants with diffionlty obtamed room to examme the body, 
havmg with them the town clerk to take an official protocol, 
or, as it 18 stdl called, a precogmtion, of the condition m which 
it was found. To these delays the multitude submitted, with 
a patience and order which strongly marked the national char- 
acter of a people whose resentment has always been the more 
deeply dangerous, that they wiU, without relaxmg their deter- 
mination of vengeance, submit with patience to all delays which 
are necessary to ensure its attainment. The multitude, there- 
fore, received them magistrates with a loud cry, m which the 
thirst of revenge was announced, together with the deferential 
welcome to the patrons by whose direction they expected to 
obtam it m nght and legal fashion. 

'WTnle these accents of welcome still rung above the crowd, 
who now filled the whole adjacent streets, receivmg and circu- 
lating a thousand varying reports, the fithers of the city caused 
the body to be raised and more closely exammed , when it was 
instantly perceived, and the truth publicly announced, that 
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not the armourer of the Wynd, so highly and, according to the 
esteemed c[ualities of the time, so justly popular among his 
fellow-citizens, hut a man of far less general estimation, though 
not without his own value m society, lay murdered before them 
— the brisk bonnet-maker, Ohver Proudfute The resentment 
of the people had so much turned upon the general opinion 
that their frank and biave champion, Henry Gow, was the 
slaughtered person, that the contradiction of the report served 
to cool the general fury, although, if poor Ohver had been 
recogmsed at first, there is httle doubt that the cry of vengeance 
irould have been as unammous, though not probably so lunous, 
as m the case of Henry Wynd ^ The first circulation of the 
unexpected mtelligence even excited a smile among the crowd, 
so near are the confines of the ludicrous to those of the terrible 

‘The murderers have without doubt taken him for Henry 
Smith,’ said Gnffin, ‘which must have been a great comfort 
to him in the circumstances ’ 

But the arrival of other persons on the scene soon restored 
its deeply tragic character 


'■ See Note 37 



CHAPTER XIX 


Who ’a that that rings the bell ? Diablos, ho 1 
The town ivill nso 

Othello, Act II Scene III 

T he Wild rumours which flew through the town, speedily 
followed by the toUmg of the alarm beUs, spre^ gener^ 
coustemation. The nobles and knights, with their fol- 
lowers, gathered in diSerent places of rendezvous, where a 
defence could best be maintained , and the alarm reached the 
royal residence, where the young pnnce was one of the first to 
appear, to assist, if necessary, in the defence of the old king 
Tne scene of the preceding mght ran in his recollection , and, 
remembering the bfood-stamed fi^re of Bonthron, he conceived, 
though mdistinctly, that the rafhan’s action had been connected 
with this uproar The subsequent and more interesting dis- 
course with Sir John Ramomy had, however, been of such an 
impressive nature as to obhterate all traces of what he had 
vEiguely heard of the bloody act of the assassin, excepting a 
confused recollection that some one or other had been slam 
It was chiefly on his father’s account that he had assumed arms 
with his household tram, who, clad m bright armour, and bear- 
mg lemces m their hands, made now a figure very different fix>m 
that of the preceding night, when they appeared as intoxicated 
Bacchanalians. The land old monarch received this mark of 
filial attachment with tears of gratitude, and proudly presented 
his son to his brother Albany, who entered shortly afterwards. 
He took them each by the hand. 

‘Now are we three Stuarts,’ he said, ‘as inseparable as the 
holy trefod , and, as they say the wearer of that sacred herb 
mocks at magical delusion, so we, whde we are true to each 
other, may set mahce and enmity at defiance ’ 

The brother and son kissed the kmd hand which pressed 
theirs, while Kohert lU. expressed his confidence m their affeo- 
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tion The kiss of the youth was, for the time, sincere , that of 
the brother was the salute of the apostate J udas 

In the meantime the bell of St John's church alarmed, 
amongst others, the inhabitants of Curfew Street. In the 
house of Simon Glover, old Dorothy Glover, as she was called 
(for she also took name from the trade she practised, under her 
master’s auspices), was the first to catch the sound Though 
somewhat deaf upon ordinary occasions, her ear for bad news 
was as sharp as a kite’s scent for camon , for Dorothy, other- 
wise an industrious, faithful, and even affectionate creature, had 
that strong appetite for collectmg and retailmg sinister intelli- 
gence which IS often to be marked m the lower classes. Little 
accustomed to be listened to, they love the attention which 
a tragic tale ensures to the bearer, and enjoy, perhaps, the 
temporary equality to which misfortune reduces those who are 
ordmanly accounted their superiors Dorothy had no sooner 
possessed herself of a shght packet of the rumours which were 
fljnng abroad than she bounced mto her master’s bedroom, who 
had taken the privilege of age and the holytide to sleep longer 
than usual 

‘ There he lies, honest man ! ’ said Dorothy, half in a scieech- 
mg and half m a wailmg tone of sympathy — ‘there he lies, 
his best friend slam, and he knowing as little about it as the 
babe new born, that kens not life from death’ 

‘ How now ' ’ said the glover, startmg up out of his bed 
‘What IS the matter, old woman 1 is my daughter well?’ 

‘ Old woman ' ’ said Doiothy, who, havmg her fish hooked, 
chose to let him play a little ‘ 1 am not so old,’ said she, 
flouncing out of the room, ‘as to bide in the place tdl a man 
rises from his naked bed ’ 

And presently she was heard at a distance m the parlour 
beneath, melodiously singmg to the scrubbmg of her own 
broom 

‘Dorothy — screech-owl — devd — say but my daughter is 
well ' ’ 

‘ I am well, my father,’ answered the Pair Maid of Perth, 
raeakmg from her bedroom — ‘perfectly well , but what, for Our 
La(^ 8 sake, is the matter ? The bells nng backward, and there 
13 shrieking and crymg m the streets ’ 

I wfll presently know the cause Here, Oonachar, come 
speedily and. tie my pomts I forgot — the Highland loon is far 
beyond Portingall Patience, daughter, I will presently bring 
you news ’ 
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‘ Ye need not huny yourself for that, Simon Glover,’ quoth 
the obdurate old woman , ‘ the best and the worst of it may be 
tauld before you could hobble over your door-stana I ken the 
haiR story abroad , “ for,” thought 1, “ our goodman is so wilful, 
that he m be for banging out to the tuilzie, be the cause what it 
like , and sae I maun eW stir my shanks, and learn the cause 
of all this, or he will hae his aula nose m the midst of it, and 
maybe get it mpt off before he knows what for ” ’ 

‘ And what is the news, then, old woman ? ’ said the im- 
patient glover, still busymg himself inth the hundred pomts or 
latchets which were the means of attochmg the doublet to the 
hosa 

Dorothy suffered him to proceed m his task till she con- 
jectured it must be nearly accomplished , and foresaw that, if 
she told not the secret herself, her master would be abroad to 
seek in person for the cause of the disturbanca She, therefore, 
halloo’d out, ‘Aweel — aweel, ye canna say it is my fiiult, if 
you hear dl news before you have been at the mommg mass. 
I would have kept it from ye tdl ye had heard the pneat’s 
word, but smce you must hear i^ you have e’en lost the 
truest friend that ever gave hand to another, and Perth maun 
mourn for the bravest burgher that ever took a blade m hand 1 ’ 

‘ Harry Smith 1 Harry Smith I ’ exclaimed the father and 
the daughter at once. 

‘ Oh, ay, there ye hae it at last,’ said Dorothy , ‘ and whose 
fault was it but your am 1 ye made such a piece of work about 
his companying with a glee-woman, as if he had compamed 
with a Jewess ! ’ 

Dorothy would have gone on long enough, but her master 
exclaimed to his daughter, who was still m her own apartment, 

‘ It is nonsense, Catharine — all the dotage of an old fooL No 
such thmg has happened. I will bnng you the true tidmgs m 
a moment ’ , and snatchmg up his staff, the old man hurried 
out past Dorothy, and mto the street, where the throng of 
people were rushing towards the High Street. Dorothy, m the 
meantime, kept muttering to herself, ‘ Thy fether is a wise 
man, take his am word for it He will come next by some 
scathe m the hobbleshow, and then it will be, “ Dorothy, get the 
hnt,” and “ Dorothy, spread the plaster ” , but now it is nothmg 
but nonsense, and a he, and impossibdity, that can come out of 
Dorothy’s mouth Impossible 1 Does auld Simon think that 
Harry Smith’s head was as hard as his stithy, and a hadl clan 
of Highlandmen dmgmg at bun 1 ’ 
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Here slie was interrupted by a figure like an angel, who 
came wandermg by her with wild eye, cheek deadly pale, hair 
dishevelled, and an ajiparent want of consciousness, which 
terrified the old woman out of her dnscontented humour. 

‘ Our Lady bless my bairn ' ’ said she ‘ What look you sae 

wild for 1 ^ • ' -u 

‘ Rid yon not say some one was dead 1 ’ said Catharine, with 
a fnghthil uncertainty of utterance, as if her organs of speech 
and hearing seiwed her but imperfectly. 

‘ Read, hinny ! Ay — ay, dead eneugh , ye ’ll no hae him to 
gloom at ony mair ’ 

‘Read’’ repeated Catharine, stdl with the same uncertainty 
of voice and manner ‘ Read — slam — and by Highlanders 1 ’ 

‘ I ’se warrant by Highlanders, the lawless loons Wha is it 
else that kdls maist of the folks about, unless now and than 
when the burghers take a tumvie, and kill ane another, or 
whiles that the kmghts and nobles shed blood 1 But I ’se up- 
hauld it ’s been the Highlandmen this bout The man was no 
in Perth, laird or loon, durst have faced Henry Smith man to 
man There ’s been sair odds against him , ye ’U see that when 
it ’s looked mto ’ 

‘ Highlanders ! ’ repeated Catharme, as if haunted by somo 
idea which troubled her senses. ‘Highlanders ' Oh, Conachar — 
Conachar ' ’ 

‘ Indeed, and I daresay you have lighted on the very man, 
Catharine They q^uarrelled, as you saw, on the St. Valentine’s 
Even, and had a warstle A Highlandman has a long memory 
for the like of that Gie him a cuff at Martmmas, and his 
cheek wdl be tmghng at Whitsunday But what could have 
brought down the lang-legged loons to do their bloody wark 
within burgh 1 ’ 

‘ Woe ’s me, it was I,’ said Catharme — ‘ it was I brought the 
Highlanders down — I that sent for Conachar — ay, they have 
lain in wait — but it was I that brought them withm reach of 
their prey But I wdl see with my own eyes — and then — 
something we wiU do Say to my fether I will be back anon ’ 

‘ Are ye distraught, lassie 1 ’ shouted Rorothy, as Catharme 
made past her towards the street door ‘ You would not gang 
into the street with the hair hanging down your haffets m that 
guise, and you kenn’d for the Fair Maid of Perth 1 Mass, but 
she ’s out in the street, come o ’t what like, and the auld Glover 
wdl be as mad as if I could ivithhold her, will she mil she, flyte 
she fling she This is a brave mormng for an Ash Wednesday I 
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"WTiat ’s to bo done ? If I were to seek my master among the 
multitude, I were like to be crushed beneath their feet, and 
little moan made for the old woman. And am I to run after 
Catharme, who ere this is out of sight, and far hghter of foot 
than lam? so I will just down the gate to Nicol Barber’s, and 
teU him a’ about it.’ 

While the trusty Dorothy was putting her prudent resolve 
mto execution, Catharme ran through the streets of Perth m a 
manner which at another moment would have brought on her 
the attention of every one who saw her hnrrymg on with a reck- 
less impetuosity, wildly and widely difierent from the ordinary 
decency and composure of her step and manner, and without 
the plaid, scarf, or mantle which ‘women of good,’ of fair 
character and decent rank, universally earned around them, 
when they went ahroaiL But, distracted as the people were, 
every one mqumng or teUmg the cause of the tumult, and 
moat recountmg it different ways, the neghgence of her dress 
and discomposure of her manner made no impression on any 
one , and she was suffered to press forward on the path she had 
chosen without attractmg more notice than the other females 
who, stirred by anxious cariosity or fear, hod come out to 
inquire the cause of an alarm so general — it might be to seek 
for friends for whose safety they were mterested. 

As Catharine passed along, she felt all the wild mfluence of 
the agitatmg scene, and it was with difficulty she forbore from 
repeatmg the cries of lamentation and alarm which were echoed 
around her In the meantime, she rushed rapidly on, em- 
barrassed like one m a dream, with a strange sense of dreadful 
calamity, the precise nature of which she ivas unable to define, 
but which imphed the temble consciousness that the man who 
loved her so fondly, whose good qualities she so highly esteemed, 
and whom she now felt to be dearer than perhaps she would 
before have acknowledged to her own bosom, was murdered, 
and most probably by her means 'The connexion betwixt 
Henry’s supposed death and the descent of Conachar and his 
followers, though adopted by her m a moment of extreme and 
engrossmg emotion, was sufficiently probable to have been re- 
ceived for truth, even if her understandmg had been at leisure 
to examme its credibUily Wifhout knowmg what she sought, 
except the general desire to know the worst of the dreadful 
report, she burned forward to the very spot which of aU others 
her feelmgs of the precedmg day would have mduced her to 
avoid. 
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AVho \\oul(l, upon the ovonini^ of Sluo\oliile, liavo pernUJulcd 
the proud, the tiuud, the shy, the ri^adly dccoroiH Cath.muo 
Glover that before luaa') ou A'jh Wcciiiesda} tiic "■hoiild riLsh 
through the streets ot Perth, iimking )jcr uav uiuuFt tumult 
and confusion, with her hair unbound and her ilrcas dis- 
arranged, to seek the house ot tliat same lover who, she had 
reason to believe, had so grossly and indelicately neglected and 
affronted her as to pursue a low and lieentioiH amour! Yet 
so it was , and her eagerness taking, sl-> if by insiinct, the road 
which was most free, she avoided the High JStreet, where the 
pressure was greatest, and reached the wynd by the narrow 
lanes on the noithern skirt of the town, through which Henry 
Smith had formerly ebcorted Louise But oven these com- 
paratively lonely passages were now astir with pasben^ers, so 
general was the alarm Cathanne Glover made her way through 
them, however, while such as observed her looked ou each 
other and shook their heads m sympathy with her distress. 
At length, without any distinct idea of her owm purpose, she 
stood before her lover’s door and knocked for admittance 

The silence which succeeded the echoing of her hasty 
summons increased the alarm which had induced her to take 
this desperate measure 

‘ Open — open, Henry ' ’ she cned ‘ Open, if you yet live ’ 
Open, if you would not find Cathanne Glover dead upon 
your threshold ' ’ 

As she oned thus franticly to ears which she was taught 
to heheve were stopped by death, the lover she invoked opened 
the door in person, just m time to prevent her sinking on the 
ground. The extremity of his ecstatic joy upon an occasion so 
unexpected was qualified only by the wonder which forbade 
him to heheve it real, and by ms alarm at the closed eyes, 
half-opened and blanched bps, total absence of complexion, 
and apparently total cessation of breathing 

Henry had remamed at home, m spite of the general alarm, 
which had reached his ears for a considerable time, fully deter- 
mmed to put himself in the way of no brawls that he could 
avoid, and it was only m compliance with a summons from 
the mamstrates, which, as a burgher, he was hound to obey, 
that, tamng his sword and a spare buckler from the wall, he 
was about to go forth, for the first tune unwillingly, to pay his 
service, as his tenure hound him 

‘It IS hard,’ he said, ‘to he put forward m all the town 
feuds, when the fightmg work is so detestable to Catharine I 
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am sure there are enough of wenches m Perth that say to 
them gallants, “ Go out, do your devoir bravelj, and wm your 
lady’s grace ” , and yet thejr send not for them lovers, hut for 
me, who cannot do the duties of a man to protect a mmstrel 
woman, or of a burgess who fights for the honour of his town, 
but this peevish Catharme uses me as if I were a brawler and 
hordeller ! ’ 


Such were the thoughts which occupied his mmd, when, as 
he opened his door to issue forth, the person dearest to his 
thoughts, but whom he certamly least expected to see, was 
present to his eyes, and dropped mto his arms 

His mixture of surprise, joy, and anxiety did not depnve 
him of the presence of mind wmch the occasion demanded. To 
place Catharme Glover m safety, and recall her to herself, was 
to he thought of before rendenng obedience to the summons of 
the magistrates, however pressmgly that had been dehvered. 
He earned his lovely burden, as light as a feather, yet more 


He earned his lovely burden, as light as a feather, yet more 
precious than the same quantity of purest gold, into a small 
bedchamber which had been his mother’a It was the most 
fit for an mvahd, as it looked mto the garden, and was sepa- 
rated finm the noise of the tumult. 

‘Here, Nurse — Nurse Shoolbred — come quick — come for 
death and hfe — here is one wants thy help ! ’ 

Up trotted the ,old dame ‘ If it should but prove any one 
that will keep thee out of the sculila’ for she also had been 
aroused by the noise , but what was her astonishment when, 
placed m love and reverence on the bed of her late mistress, 
and supported by the athletic arms of her foster son, she saw 
the apparently lifeless form of the Pair Maid of Perth. 

‘ Catharme Glover 1 ’ she said , ‘ and. Holy Mother, a dymg 
woman, as it would seem 1 ' 

‘Not so, old womem,’ said her foster son ‘ the dear heart 
throbs — the sweet breath comes and returns ! Coma thou, 
that may aid her more meetly than I — bnng water — essences 
— whatever thy old skdl can devise Heaven did not place 
her m my arms to die, but to hve for herself and me I ’ 

With an activity which her age httle promised, Nurse 
Shoolbred collected the means of restonng animation , for, hke 
many women of the penod, she understood what was to be 
done in such cases, nay, possessed a knowledge of treating 
wounds of an ordinary desonption, which the warhke propen- 
sities of her foster son kept in pretty constant exercisa 

‘ Como now,’ she said, ‘ son Henry, unfold your arms figm 
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about my patient, thougli .'^lie I*) worth the iuul &et 

thy hands at freedom to help me with what I want. A ay, I 
will not insist on your quitting her hand, if you will beat the 
palm gently, as the fingers unclose their clenched grasp ' 

beat hei slight, beautiful hand ^ ’ said Henry , ‘you were 
as well bid me beat a glass cup with a forehammer ^ tap her 
fair palm with my horn-hard fingers But the fingers do 
unfold, and we will find a better way than beating’, and ho 
applied his lips to the pretty hand, who'jc motion indicated 
returning sensation One or two deep sighs succeeded, and 
the Fair Maid of Perth opened her eyes, faxed them on her 
lover, as he kneeled by the bedside, and again sunk back on 
the pillow As she withdrew not her hand from her lover’s 
hold or &om his grasp, we must m charity believe that the 
return to consciousness was not so complete as to make her 
aware that he abused the advantage, by pressmg it alternately 
to bus lips and his bosom At the same time we are compelled 
to own that the blood was colouring m her cheek, and that her 
breathing was deep and regular, for a mmute or two during 
this relapse. 

The noise at the door began now to grow much louder, and 
Henw was called for by all his vanous names of Smith, Gow, 
and Hal of the Wynd, as heathens used to summon their deities 
by different epithets At last, hke Portuguese Catholics when 
exhausted witu entreating their samts, the crowd wthout had 
recourse to vitupexative exclamations 

‘Out upon you, Henry' Ton are a disgraced man, man- 
sworn to your hurgher-oath, and a traitor to the Fair City, 
unless you come instantly forth ! ’ 

It would seem that Nurse Shoolbred’s applications were now 
so far successful that Catharme’s senses were m some measure 
restored , for, turning her face more towards ibat of her lover 
than her former posture permitted, she let her right hand fell 
on his shoulder, leaving her left still m his possession, and 
seeming shghtly to detain him, whde she whispered, ‘Do not 
go, Henry stay with me , they will kill thee, these men of 
blood.’ 

It wonld seem that this gentle invocation, the result of 
finding the lover ahve whom expected to have only recog- 
nised as a corpse, though it was spoken so low as scarcely to he 
inteUigible, had more effect to keep Henry Wynd in his present 
posture t^n the repeated summons of many voices firom without 
had to bring him downstairs. 
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‘ Mass, townsmen,’ cned one hardy cituen to his companions, 
‘ the saucy smith but jests with us 1 Let us mto the house, 
and bnng him out by the lug and the horn ’ 

‘Take care what you are doing,’ said a more cautious 
assailant ‘The man that presses on Henry Glow’s retire- 
ment may go mto his house ivith sound bones, but will return 
inth ready-made work for the surgeon. But here comes one 
has good nght to do our errand to liim, and make the recreant 
hear reason on both sides of his head.’ 

The person of whom this was spoken was no other than 
Simon Glover himself He had arnved at the fiital spot where 
the unlucky bonnet-maker’s body was lymg just m tune to 
discover, to his g^t rehef, that, when it was turned with the 
face upwards by ^ihe Craigdalhe’s orders, the features of the 
poor braggart Proudfute were recognised, when the crowd 
expected to behold those of their favourite champion, Henry 
Smith. A laugh, or somethmg approachmg to one, went 
among those who remembered how hard Ohver had struggled 
to obtam the character of a fighting man, however foreim to 
his nature and disposition, and remarked now that he had met 
with a mode of <^tli much better suited to his pretensions 
than to his temper But this tendency to ill-tuned mirth, 
which savoured of the rudeness of the times, was at once hushed 
by the voice, and ones, and exclamations of a woman, who 
struggled thiongh the crowd, soreanung at the same time, 

‘ Oh, my husband — my husband I ’ 

Room was made for the sorrower, who was followed by two 
or three female fiuends, Mauie Proudfute had been hitherto 
only noticed as a good-lookmg, black-haired woman, behoved to 
be ‘ dink ’ and disdainful to those whom she thought meaner 
or poorer tliM herself and lady and empress over her late 
husband, whoin she quickly caused to lower his crest when she 
chanced to hear him orowmg out of season. But now, under 
the influence of powerful passion, she assumed a fer more 
imposing character ' 

Do you laugh,’ she said, ‘you unworthy burners of Perth, 
because one of your own citizens has poured his nlood into the 
kennel t or do you laugh because the deadly lot has hghted on 
my husband f How has he deserved this ? Did he not main- 
tain an honest house by his own mdustry, and keep a creditable 
board, where the sick had welcome and the poor had rehef? 
Did he not lend to those who wanted, stand by his neighbours 
as a finend, keep counsel and do justice like a magistrate 1 ' 
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‘Ibis true — it is true,’ answered the 09*50111 bly , ‘Ins blood 
is our blood, as much as if it were Henry Gow’s ' 

‘ You speak truth, neighbours,’ soul Bailie Graigdailic , ‘ and 
this feud cannot be patched up as the former was . citizen’s 
blood must not flow unavenged down our kennels, 0*1 if it were 
ditch-water, or we shall soon see the broad Tay crunsoncd with 
it Bub this blow was never meant for tlie poor man on whom 
it has unhaxipily fallen Every one knew what Oliver Proudfute 
was, how "Wide he would speak, and how httle he would do 
He has Henry Smith’s bulf-coat, target, and head-piece AU 
the town know them as well as' I do there is no doubt on ’t 
He had the trick, as you know, of trying to imitate the smith 
m most things Some one, blind with rage, or perhaps through 
hquor, has stricken the innocent bonnet-maker, whom no man 
either hated or feared, or indeed cared either much or httle 
about, instead of the stout smith, who has twenty feuds upon 
his hands.’ 

‘ "What, then, is to be done, haihe ? ’ cned the multitude 

‘ That, my ftiends, your magistrates inll determine for you, 
as we shall instantly meet together when Sir Patrick Charteris 
cometh here, which must be anon. Meanwhile, let the chirur- 
geon Dwimng examine that pooi piece of clay, that he may tell 
ns how he came by his fatal death , and then let the corpse be 
decently swathed in a clean shroud, as becomes an honest 
citizen, and placed before the high altar in the church of St 
John, the patron of the Pair City. Cease aU clamour and 
noise, and every defensible man of you, as you would wish well 
to the Pair Town, keep his weapons in readiness, and be pre- 
pared to assemble on the High Street at the tolling of the 
common beh from the town-house, and we will either revenge 
the death of our fellow-citizen, or else we shall take such 
fortune as Heaven wiH send us Meanwhile avoid aU quarrel- 
hng with the knights and their followers till we know the 
innocent from the guilty But wherefore tames this knave 
Smith ? He is ready enough m tumults when his presence is 
not wanted, and lags he now when his presence may serve the 
Pair City ? What ails him, doth any one Imow 1 Hath he been 
upon the frohc last Pastern’s Even t ’ 

‘ Bather he is sick or sullen, Master Bailie,’ said one of the 
city’s mans, or sergeants , ‘ for though he is withm door, as 
his knaves report, yet he wiU neither answer to us nor 
admit us ’ 

‘So please your worship. Master Baihe,’ said Simon Glover, 
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‘ 1 will go myself to fetch Henry Smith I have some httle 
difference to make up with him. And blessed be Our Lady, 
who hath so ordered it that I find him alive, os a quarter of an 
hour smce I could never have expected ' ’ 

‘Bnng the stout smith to the council-house,’ said the baihe, 
as a mounted yeoman pressed through the crowd and whispered 
in his ear, ‘ Here is a good fellow who says the Knight of Km- 
fauns 13 entermg the port’ 

Such was the occasion of Simon Glover presentmg himself 
at the house of Henry Gow at the period already noticed. 

Unrestramed by the considefetions of doubt and hesitation 
which influenced others, he repaired to the parlour, and havmg 
overheard the busthng of Dame Shoolbred, betook the pnvilege 
of intimacy to ascend to the bedroom, and, with the shght 
apology of — ‘I crave your pardon, good neighbour,’ he opened 
the door and entered the apartment, where a smgular and un- 
expected sight awaited him At the sound of his voice. May 
Cathanne experienced a revival much speedier than Dame ^ool- 
bred’s restoratives had been able to produce, and the paleness 
of her complexion changed mto a deep glow of the most lovely 
red. She pushed her lover fi^m her with both her hands, 
which, until Ais minute, her want of consciousness, or her 
affection, awakened by the events of the morning, had wellmgh 
abandoned to his caresses Henry Smith, bashful as we know 
him, stumbled as he rose up , and none of the party were with- 
out a share of confusion, exceptmg Dame Shoolbred, who was 
glad to make some pretext to turn her back to the others, m 
order that she might enjoy a laugh at theur expense, which she 
felt herself utterlv unable to restrain, and m which the glover, 
whose surprise, though great, was of short duration, and of a 
joyful character, smcerely jomed. 

‘ Now, by good St. John,’ he said, ‘ I thought I had seen a 
sight this morning that would cure me of laughter, at least tdl 
Lent was over , but tbia would make me curl my cheek if I 
were dymg "li^y, here stands honest Heniy Smith, who was 
Imented as dead, and toll’d out for fiem every steeple m town, 
ahve, merry, and, as it seems from his ruddy complexion, as 
hke to hve as any man m Perth. And here is mv precious 
daughter, that yesterday would speak of notbmg but the wicked- 
ness of the wights that haunt prolane sports and protect glee- 
^idens. Ay, she who set St Valentine and St Cupid both at 
defiance — here she is, turned a glee-raaiden herself, for what I 
onn seel Truly, I am glad to see that you, my good Dame 
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Shoolbred, wbo give way to no disorder, have been of this loving 
party ’ 

‘ You do me wrong, my dearest father,’ said Catharine, £t£ if 
about to weep ‘ I came here with far different expectations 

than you suppose I only came because — because ’ 

‘Because you expected to find a dead lover,’ said her father, 

‘ and you have found a living one, who can receive the tokens 
of your regard, and return them Now, were it not a sm, I 
could find m my heart to thank Heaven that thou hast been 
surprised at last into owning thyself a woman Simon Glover 
IS not worthy to have an absolute saint foi his daughter. Nay, 
look not so piteously, nor expect condolence firom me ' Only I 
will try not to look merry, if you will be pleased to stop your 
tears, or confess them to he tears of joy ’ 

‘ If I were to die for such a confession,’ said poor Catharine, 
‘ I could not teU what to call them Only heheve, dear father, 
and let Henry heheve, that I would never have come hither, 
unless — unless ’ 

‘Unless you had thought that Henry could not come to 
you,’ said her fether ‘j^d now, shake hands in peace and 
concord, and agree as Valentines should Yesterday was 
Shrovetide, Henry We wdl hold that thou hast comessed 
thy follies, hast obtamed absolution, and art reheved of all 
the guilt thou stoodest charged with ’ 

‘ Nay, touching that, father Sunon,’ said the smith, ‘ now 
that you are cool enough to hear me, I can swear on the 
Gospels, and I can call my nurse. Dame Shoolbred, to 
witness ’ 

‘ Nay— nay,’ said the glover, ‘but wherefore rake up differ- 
ences which should all be forgotten ? ’ 

‘ Hark ye, Sunon ’ — Sunon Glover > ’ This was now echoed 
from beneath 

‘ True, son Smith,’ said the glover, seriously, ‘we have other 
work m hand. You and I must to the council mstantly 
Catharme shall remam here with Dame Shoolbred, who will 
take charge of her till we return , and then, as the town is 
in misrule, we two, Harry, will carry her home, and they 
will be bold men that cross us ’ 

‘Nay, my dear father,’ said Catharine, with a smile, ‘now 
you are ta^g Oliver Proudfiite’s office That doughty burgher 
is Henry’s brother-at-arms ’ 

Her fether’s countenance grew dark. 

‘ You have spoke a stingmg word, daughter ; but you know 
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not Vi hat has happened. Kiss hun, Catharine, in token of for- 
giveness ’ 

‘Not so,’ said Cathanno, ‘I have done him too much grace 
already When ho has seen the errant damsel safe home, it 
will bo tune enough to claim his reward.’ 

‘Meantime,^ said Henry, ‘I ivill cla^, as your host, ■wnafc 
you will not allow me on other terms.’ 

He folded the fair maiden m his arms, and was permitted to 
take the salute which she had refused to bwtow 

As they descended the stair together, the old man laid his 
hand on the smith’s shoulder, and said, ‘Henry, my direst 
wishes are fulfilled , but it is the pleasure of the samts that it^ 
should be m an hour of difficulty and terror 

‘True,’ said the smith, ‘but thou knowest, lather, if our 
nots be fiieoucnt at Perth, at least they seldom last long 
Then, opening a door which led from the hoi^ mto the 
smithy, ‘Here, comrades,’ he cned, ‘Anton, Cuthb^ 
well, and Rmgan I Lot none of you stir from the place Ml 1 
return. Be as true ns the weapons I have taugm you to forge 
a French crown and a Scotch merry making for yon, u you 
obey my command. I leave a mighty treasure m your chmge. 
Watch the doors well, let httlo Jannehn scout up and dora 
the wynd, and have your arms ready if one approaches 
the house. Open the doors to no man tiU^ father Glover or 1 
return, it concerns my hfe and happmesa 

The strong, swarthy giants to^ whom he spoke answered, 

‘ Death to him who attempts it ' ' ^ , 

‘ My Cathanno is now as safe,’ said he to her father^ m u 
twenty men garrisoned a royal castle in her causn We sh^ 
pass most qmetly to the couned house by walking through the 

^'^Hried the way through a httle orchard ai^rdingly, where 
the birds, which had been sheltered and fed dunng the wmter 
by the good-natured artisan, early m the season as it w^ were 
salutmg the precanous simles of a February sun with a few 
famt and mterrupted attempts at melody 

‘Hear these minstrels, father,’ said the smith, I ^ng e 
at them this mormng m the bitterness of my h^i^ bemuse 
the little wretches sung, with so much of winter before them 
But now, methmks, I could bear a blsdhe chorus, for 1 have 
my Valentme as they have theirs , and whatever ill may he 
before me for to morrow, I am to day Me happiest man in 
Perth, city or county, burgh or landward. 
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‘Yet I must aUay your joy/ said the old glover, ‘though, 
Heaven knows, I share it Poor Olivei Proudfute, the inoffen- 
sive fool that you and I knew so well, has been found this 
morning dead in the streets/ 

‘ Only dead drunk, I trust 1 ’ said the smith , ‘ nay, a caudle 
and a dose of matrimonial advice will bring him to hfe again * 
‘No, Henry — no He is slam — slam with a battle-axe or 
some such weapon ’ 

‘ Impossible I ' leplied the smith , ‘ he was light-footed enough, 
and would not for all Perth have trusted to ms hands, when he 
could extricate himself by his heels ' 

‘No choice was allowed him The blow was dealt in the very 
back of his head ; he who struck must have been a shorter man 
than himself, and used a horseman’s battle-axe, or some such 
weapon, for a Lochaber-axe must have struck the upper part 
of ms head But there he lies dead, bramed, I may say, by a 
most frightful wound ’ 

‘This IS mconceivable,’ said Henry Wynd. ‘He was in my 
house at midnight, m a momcer’s habit , seemed to have been 
di inking, though not to excess He told me a tale of having 
been beset by revellers, and being in danger , but, alas > you 
know the man — I deemed it was a swaggermg fit, as he some- 
times took when he was in hquor , and, may the Merciful Yii- 
gm forgive me ' I let him go without company, m which I did 
him inhuman wrong Holy St John be my witness > I would 
have gone with any helpless creature , and far more with him, 
inth whom I have so often sat at the same board and drunken 
of the same cup Who, of the race of man, could have thought 
of harming a creature so simple and so unoffending, exceptmg 
by his idle vaunts 1 ’ 

‘Henry, he wore thy head-piece, thy buff-coat, thy target 
How came he by these f ’ 

‘ Why, he demanded the use of them for the night, and I was 
ill at ease, and well pleased to be nd of his company, having 
kept no hohday, and being determmed to keep none, in respect 
of our misunderstandmg ’ 

‘It IS the opimon of Baihe Craigdalhe and all our sagest 
counsellors that the blow was intended for yourself, and 
that it becomes you to prosecute the due vengeance of our 
fellow-citizen, who received the death which was meant for 
you/ 

The smith was for some time silent They had now left 
the garden, and were walkmg in a lonely lane, by which they 
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meant to approach the council house of the burgh without 
being exposed to observation or idle incxuiry 

‘ You are sdont, my son, yet we two have much to speak o^’ 
said Simon Glover ‘Bethink thee that this widoived Moman, 
Maudhn, if she should see umse to bring a charge a^inst any 
one for the wrong done to her and her orphan chdfen, must 
support it by a campion, according to law and custom , for, be 
the murderer who he may, we know enough of these followers 
of the nobles to bo assured that the party suspected will appeal 
to the combat, m dension, perhaps, of those whom they will 
call the cowardly burghers. While we are men wnth blood m 
our vems, this must not be, Henry WyncL’ 

‘ I see where you would draw me, father,’ answered Henry, 
dejectedly, ‘and Sk John knows I have heard a summons to 
battle as wdhngly as war-horse ever heard the trumpet But 
bethmk you, fiither, how I have lost Cathanne’s favour repeat- 
edly, and have been driven wellnigh to despair of ever regaining 
it, for being, if I may say so, even too ready a man of my hands 
And here are all our quarrels made up, and the hopes that 
seemed this morning removed beyond earthly prospect have 
become nearer and brighter than ever, and must I, with the 
dear one’s kiss of formveness on my bps, engage m a new 
scene of violence, which you are well aware will give her the 
deepest oSence'?’ 

‘It IS hard for me to advise you, Henry,’ said Simon, ‘but 
this I must ask you — !^ve you, or have you not, reason to th ink 
that this poor unfortunate Ohver has been mistaken for you ? ’ 

‘ I fear it too much,’ said Henry ‘ He was thought some- 
thmg like me, and the poor fool had studied to ape my ges- 
tures and manner of waDang, nay, the very airs which I have 
the tnek of w histlin g, that he might mcrease a resemblance 
which has cost him dear I have dl-wiUers enough, both m 
burgh and landward, to owe me a shrewd turn , and ne, I think , 
could have none such.’ 

‘Well, Henry, I cannot b£^ but my daughter will be offended. 
She has been much with Father Clement, and has received 
notions about peace and forgiveness which methinks suit lU with 
a country where the laws cannot protect us, unless we have 
^int to protect ourselvea If you determme for the combat, 

I will do my best to persuade her to look on the matter as the 
other good womanhood m the burgh will do , and if you resolve 
to let the matter rest — the man who has lost his lifo for yours 
remaimng unavenged, the widow and the orp hans without any 
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reparation for the loss of a husband and father — I will then do 
you the justice to remember that I, at least, ought not to thiTilr 
the worse of you for your patience, smce it was adopted for love 
of my child But, Henry, we must in that case remove our- 
selves from bonny St Johnston, for here we will be hut a dis- 
graced family ’ 

Henry moaned deeply, and was silent for an instant, then 
replied, I would rather he dead than dishonoured, though 
1 should never see her agam ' Had it been yester evemng, I 
would have met the best blade among these men-at-arms as 
bljdhely as ever I danced at a maypole But to-day, when she 
had first as good as said, “ Henry Smith, I love thee ' ” Father 
Wover, it IS very hard. Yet it is all my own fault This poor 
unhappy Oliver ' I ought to have allowed him the shelter of my 
roof, when he prayed me m his agony of fear, or, had I gone 
mth him I should then have prevented or shared his fate But 
i taunted him, n(hculed him, loaded him with maledictions, 
though the sainte W they were uttered m idle peevishness 
of ^patience I drove 1^ out from my doois, whom I knew 
so helpless, to take the fate which was perhaps mtended for me 
i must avenge him, or be dishonoured for ever See fathor T 
have been called a man hard as the steel I work in Does 

Shame on me 

kind^as bravtTnd I^h^yrSwa™ 

chance for us No one may be discovered to irhom snsp^tn 

attaches, and where none such is found tliP 

take plane It is a hard thing to UHhVt ZioentXl 

murder be bidden for the present, thou u?lt bfsaveVifemthe 

task of seeking that vengeance which Heaven .InnU+i ii 
take at its own proper t?me ’ “ea™n, doubtless, will 

As they spoke thus, they arrived at the point of the Hinh 
Street where the councd-house was situated A. tu. 
the door, and made their way thrSVe 
thronged the street, they fouhd Se 

select party of armed burghers, and about fiftv by “ 

ing to the JKnight of Kintouns,’ i“o. mth h^s^IIiLT 
Blairs, jroucnelTs, and others, had brought to ’pJth 
able body of horse, of which these weie a nart consider- 

gloi er and smith presented themselves t^ev wero°<vd°°’i-*'^*5'' 

the chamber in which the magnitrates im‘eTsSle^'“ *“ 
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A ■woman wails for justice at the wte, 

A widow d woman, wan and desolate 

Bertha 

T he council-rooin of Perth* presented tl singular spec- 
tacle In a gloomy apartment, lU and inconveniently 
hghted by two ivindows of different form and of unequal 
size, were assembled, around a large oaken table, a group of 
men, of whom those who occupied the higher seats were 
chants, that is, gudd brethren, or shopkeepers, arrayed m de 
cent dresses becoming their station, hut most of them b^rmg, 
like the Regent York, ‘ signs of war around their aged necks 
gorgets, namely, and haldncks, which sustamed their weapons, 
^e lower places around the table were occupied by mechamM 
and artisans, the presidents, or deacons, as they were termed, 
of the working classes, m their ordinary clothes, somewhat 
better arranged than usuaL These, too, wore pie^ of armoim 
of various descriptions Some had the black-jack, or doimlet 
covered with small plates of iron of a lozenge shape, which, 
secured through the upper angle, hung m rows above each 
[other], and which, swaying with the motion of me wearer s 
person, formed a secure defence to the body Oth^ , 
buff coats, which, as already mentioned, could resist the blow 
of a sword, and even a lance’s pomt, unless propelled with 
great force. At the bottom of the table, surrounded as it was 
with tbiH varied assembly, sat Sir Louis Lundin , no muitary 
man, but a priest and parson of St. J ohn s, ajwayM in ms 
canomcal dress, and having his pen and ink before him He 
was town clerk of the burgh, and, like all the priests of the 
period (who were called from that circumstance the ^ope s 
Kmghts), received the honourable title of X>onii/ius, contracted 
mto Dom, or Dan, or translated mto Sir, the title of reverence 
duo to the secular chivalry 


‘ See Note 38 
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On an elevated seat at the head of the council-board was 
placed Sir Patiick Charteiis, in complete armour, brightly bur- 
nished— a singular contrast to the motley mixture of warlike 
and peaceful attire exhibited by the burghers, who were only 
ceiled to arms occasionally The bearing of the^rovost, while 
it completely admitted the intimate connexion which mutual 
mteiests had created betivixt himself, the burgh, and the 
magistracy, was at the same time calculated to assert the 
supenoiity which, in virtue of gentle blood and chivalrous 
ranh, the opinions of the age assigned to hun over the mem- 
bers ot the assembly m which he presided Two squires stood 

holding the blight’s pennon, and 
another his shield, bearing his armorial distinctions, being a 
hand holding a dagger, or short swoid, with the proud motto, 

A handsome page displayed the long 
sword of his master, and another boie his lance, all which 
chivalrous emblems and appuitenances were the more scrupu- 
busly exhibited, that the dimutary to whom they belonged 

saicf “‘1 Simon Glover.’ 

vourltteMwf waiting for 

nnt pat-ori Enough — make no excuses They are 

&^ow “ S admftted 

see what 13 to be’reqmred^v^?J^ H “o’”?? ““y 

Setk'lfwS^Tllit b& 1 i* 

- oK &led a^S W "‘‘Tf 

So muc^ for the ennip T'bp .^eul and forethought murder 
0 ™“" ItTreco?^ only be Indicated by 

Sir Louis Lundin +>io+ ri,,rra ^ 11 protocol of the Reverend 

deceased citeen, ’oiiTOT^Proud&te'Sl‘a^T*°“®®!i®“ 
panvmgthe eutiy of the momS^c^ > 

house of Simon Glo™r!rct&wlte:e“e 

^ See Note 39. 
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ttey again played their pageant It is also manifested that at 
this place he separated from the rest of the band, after some 
discourse mth Simon Glover, and made an appointment to meet 
■with the others of ^s company at the sim of the Gnflfin, there 
to conclude the hohday Now, Simon, I demand of you whether 
this he truly ata'ted, so far as you hnow ? and further, what 
was the purport of the defunct Ohver Proudfiite’s discourse 
with you 1 ’ 

‘ My Lord Provost and very worshipful Sir Patrick,’ answered 
Sunon Glover, ‘ you and this honourable counod shall know 
that, touchmg certain reports which had been made of the con- 
duct of Henry Snuth, some quarrel had arisen between myself 
and another of my famdy and the said Smith here present. 
Now, this our poor fellow citizen, Ohver Proudfute, having 
been active m ^reading these reports, as mdeed his element 
lay in such gossipred, some words passed betwixt him and me 
on the subject, and, as I think, he left me with the purpose 
of visiting Henry Smith, for he broke off from tbe momce- 
dancers, promising, as it seems, to meet them, as your honour 
has sai^ at the sign of the Gnffin, in order to conclude the 
evenmg But what he actually did, I know not, as I never 
agam saw him in life ’ 

‘ It 18 enough,’ said Sir Patrick, ‘ and agrees with all that 
we have heard. Now, worthy sirs, we next find our poor 
fellow citizen en'vironed by a set of revellers and maskers who 
had assembled m the High Street, by whom he was shamefully 
ill treated, being comp^ed to kneel down m the street, and 
there to quaff huge quantities of liquor against his mchuation 
untd at length he escaped from them by flight. This violence 
was accomplished with drawn swords, loud shouts, and impre- 
cations, so as to attract the attention of several persons, who, 
alarmed by the tumult, looked out fixim their windows, as well 
as of one or two passengers, who, keepmg aloof from the hght 
of the torches, lest they also had been maltreated, beheld the 
usage which our fellow citizen received in the High Street of 
thehurglL And although these revellers were disguised, an 
used inzards, yet their cBsguises were well known, bemg a set 
of quaint masking habits prepared some weeks ago by command 
of Sir John Ramomy, Master of the Horse to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Rotnsay, Prince Royal of Scotland ’ 

A low groan went through the assembly 

‘Yes, so it IS, brave burghers,’ continued Sir Patrick ‘our 
inqmnes have led us into conclusions both melancholy and 
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temble But as no one can regret the x^oint at wlncli they 
seem likely to amve moie than I do, so no man living can 
dread its consequences less It is even so , various, artisans 
employed upon the article^ have described the dresses prepared 
for Sir John Ramorny’s maslc as being exactly siniilai to thoae 
of the men by whom Oliver Pioudfute i\as observed to be mal- 
treated And one mechanic, beiu^ Wingheld the feather- 
dresser, who saw the revellers when tliey had our lellow-citi/en 
within their hands, remarked that they wore the emetureo and 
coronals of painted feathers which he himself had made by the 
order of the Pnnee’s master of the horse. 

‘ After the moment of his escape from these revellers, we lose 
aU trace of Ohver , but we can prove that the maskers went to 
Sir John Ramomy’s, where they weie admitted, after some show 
of delay It is rumoured that thou, Henry Smith, saweat our 
unhappy fellow-citizen after he had been in the hands of these 
revellers "WTiat is the truth of that matter 1 ’ 


*He came to my house m the wynd,' said Henry, ‘about 
half an hour before midmght , and I admitted him, something 
unwillingly, as he had been keeping carnival while I, remained 
at home , and “ There is ill talk,’’ says the proverb, “ betivixt a 
full man and a fasting ” ’ 

_ ‘ And m which plight seemed he when thou didst admit 
him '? ’ said the provost 

‘He seemed,’ answered the smith, ‘out of breath, and talked 
repeatedly of having been endangered by revellers I paid but 
small regard, for he was ever a timorous, chicken -spirited, 
though weli-meanmg, man, and I held that he was speaking 
more from fency th^ reality But I shall always account it 
for foul offence m myself that I did not give him my company, 
which he requested , and if I hve, I wiH found masses for his 
soul, m expiation of my gudt ’ 

‘Did he describe those from whom he received the injury ?’ 
said the provost. 

‘ Revellers m masking habits,’ rephed Henry 
^ ‘ And did he mtimate his fear of having to do with them on 
his return 1 ’ agam demanded Sir Patncl^ 

‘He alluded particularly to his being waylaid, which I 
treated as visionary, having been able to see no one in the 
lane ’ 


‘ Had he then no help from thee of any kmd whatsoever ? ’ 
said the provost. 

‘ Yes, worshipful,’ rephed the smith , ‘ he exchanged his 
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momce dress for my head-piece, buff coat, and target, which I 
hear were found upon hia body , and I have at home his 
momce cap and bells, \7ith the jerkin and other thmgs per- 
tauung He was to return my garb of fence, and get back hia 
own maskmg suit this day, had the samts so permitted.’ 

‘ You saw him not then afterwards I ’ 

‘ Never, my lord ’ 

‘ One word more,’ said the provost. ‘ Have you any reason 
to think that the blow which slow Ohver Proudfute was meant 
for another man 1 ’ 

‘ I have,’ answered the smith , ‘but it is doubtful, and may 
be dangerous to add such a conjecture, which is besides only a 
supposition.’ 

‘ Speak it out, on your burgher faith and oath. For whom, 
think you, was the blow meant 1 ’ 

‘ If I must speak,’ rephed Henry, ‘ I beheve Ohver Proud- 
fute received the fate which was designed for myself, the 
rather t^t, m bs fbUy, Ohver spoke of trymg to assume my 
manner of waJkmg, as well as my dress ’ 

‘ Have you feud with any one, that you form such an idea 1 ’ 
said Sir Patrick Chartena 

‘To my shame and sm be it spoken, I have feud with High- 
land and Lowland, English and Scot, Perth and Angus. I do 
not beheve poor Ohver had feud wi^ a new-hatched chicken. 
Alas ' he was the more fully prepared for a sudden call 1 ’ 

‘Hark ye, smith,’ said the provost, ‘answer me distinotR — 
Is there cause of feud between the household of Sir John 
Ramomy and yourself? ’ 

‘To a certamty, my lord, there is It is now generally said 
that Black Quentm, who went over Tay to Fife some days 
smce, was the owner of the hand which was found m Couvrefew 
Street upon the eve of St Valentme. It was I who struck off 
that hand with a blow of my broadsword. As this Black 
Quentm was a chamberlam of Sir John, and much trusted, it 
IS like there must be feud between me and his master’s 


It bears a likely front, smith,’ said Sir Patrick Chartens. 
‘ And now, good brothers and wise magistrates, there are two 
suppositions, each of which leads to the same conclusion. The 
makers who seized our fellow citizen, and misused him m a 
niarmer of which his body retains some sbght marks, may have 
brmer prisoner as he returned homewards, and 


met with their former prisoner i 

finished their ill-usage by takmg his hfe 


He hunself expressed 
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to Henry Go^v fears that tluB \\oiil(l bo tbo cM'-e If bo 
really true, one or inoio of Sir John llumorn>’-> attendinta 
must have been tho ushiihsms But 1 tlnnk ic nioio likely that 
one or two of tho rovolleib may have roinuincU on tlio lioUl, or 
returned to it, having changed peihapB their di^gui'^o, ami that 
to those men (for Oliver Proudfute, m liis own personal appear- 
ance, would only have been a subject of snort) his apparition 
in the diess, and assuming, as ho pionobcil to do, the manner, 
of Henry Smith, was matter of deep hatred , and that, seeing 
him alone, they had taken, as they thought, a certain and safe 
mode to nd themselves of an enemy so dangerous a:> all men 
know Henry Wynd is accounted by those that aro his unfriends. 
Tho same tram of reasoning, again, rests tho guilt with tho 
household of Sir John Ramorny. How think you, sirs ? Aro 
we not free to charge the crime upon them 1 ^ 

The magistrates whispered togethei for several minutes, 
and then rephed by the voice of Baihe Craigdallie — ‘Noble 
kraght, and our worthy provost, we agree entirely in Avbat your 
wisdom has spoken concerning^ this dark and bloody matter ; 
nor do we doubt your sagacity in tracing to tbe fellowship and 
the company of J ohn Bamomy of that Ilk the vihamy which 
hath been done to our deceased feUow-citizen, whether in his 
own character and capacity or as mistakmg him for our brave 
townsman, Henry of the Wynd But Sir John, in his oivn 
behalf, and as the Prince’s master of the horse, mamtains an 
extensive household , and as, of course, the charge will be re- 
butted by a denial, we would ask, how we shall proceed in that 
case It IS true, could we find law for firing the lodging, and 
puttmg aU within it to the sword, the old proverb of “ Short 
rede, good rede,” might here apply , for a fouler household of 
defiers of God, destroyers of men, and debauchers of women are 
nowhere sheltered than are in Ramomy’s band. But I doubt 
that this summary mode of execution would scarce be borne out 
by the laws , and no tittle of evidence which I have heard wdl 
tend to fix the crime on any smgle individual or mdividuals ’ 
Before the provost could reply, the town-clerk arose, and, 
strokmg his venerable beard, craved permission to speak, which 
was instantly granted ‘ Brethren,’ he said, ‘ as well m our 
fathers’ tune as ours, hath God, on bemg rightly appealed to, 
condesceiided to make mamfest the crimes of the guilty and 
the innocence of those who may have been rashly accused. 
Let us demand from our sovereign lord, Kmg Robert, who, 
when the wicked do not mterfere to pervert his good mtentions, 
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18 aa just and clement a pnnce as our annals can show m their 
long Ime, m the name of the Fair City, and of all the commons 
m Scotland, that he give us, after the fashion of our ancestors, 
the means of appealing to Heaven for hght upon this dark 
murder We will demand the proof by “bier-nght,” often 
granted in the days of our sovereign’s ancestors, approved of 
by bulls and decretals, and administered by the great Emperor 
Charlemagne m France, by King Arthur m Britain, and by 
Gregory the Great, and the mighty Aehains, m this our land of 
Scotland.’ 

‘I have heard of the bier-nght, Sir Louis,’ quoth the pro- 
vost, ‘ and I know we have it m our charters of the Fair City , 
but I am Bomethmg ili-leamed in the ancient laws, and would 
prayyou to inform ns more distmctly of its nature.’ 

‘We will demand of the King,’ said Sir Louis Limdm, ‘my 
advice being taken, that the body of our murdered fellow- 
citizen bo transported into the Hign Church of St John,^ and 
smtable masses said for the benefit of his soul and for the 
discovery of his foul murder Meantime, we shall obtain an 
order that Sir John Eamomy give up a hat of such of his 
household as were in Perth m the course of the night between 
Fastem’s Even and this Ash Wednesday, and become bound to 
present them on a certain day and hour, to be early named, m 
the EGgh Church of St John, there one by one to pass before 
the bier of our murdered fellow citizen, and m the form pre 
scnbed to call upon God and His saints to bear witness that he 
IS mnocent of the actmg, art or part of the murder And 
credit me, as has been mdeed proved by numerous instances, 
that if the murderer shall endeavour to shroud himself by 
making such an appeal, the antipathy which subsists between 
the dead body and the hand which dealt the fatal blow that 
divorced it firom the soul will awaken some imperfect life, under 
the influence of which the veins of the dead man will pour forth 
at the fatal wounds the blood which has been so long stagnant 
in the veins. Or, to speak more certainly, it is the pleasure of 
Heaven, by some hidden agency which we cannot comprehend, 
to leave open this mode m discovenng the wickedness of him 
who has defaced the image of his Creator ’ 

‘I have heard this law talked of’ said Sir Patrick, ‘and it 
was enforced m the Bruce’s tune. This surely is no unfit 
period to seek, by such a mystic mode of mquiry, the truth, 
to which no ordinary means can give us access, seemg that a 

* See Note 40 
VOL. xxu — 10 
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general accusation of Sir John’s household would full surely be 
met by a general denial Yet I must crave farther of Sir Louis, 
our reverend town-clerk, how we shall prevent the guilty person 
&om escaping m the interim 1 ’ 

‘ The burghers will maintain a strict watch upon the waU, 
drawbridges shall be raised and portcuUises lowered, from sunset 
to sunrise, and strong patrols mamtamed through the night 
This guard the burghers wdl willingly maintam, to secure 
agam^ the escape of the murdeier of their townsman-’ 

The rest of the counsellors acquiesced, by word, sign, and 
look, m this proposal 

‘ Agam,’ said the provosL ‘what if any one of the suspected 
household refuse to submit to the ordeal of bier-nght 1 ’ 

‘He may appeal to that of combat^’ said the reverend city 
scribe, ‘ with an opponent of equal rank , because the accused 
person must have ms choice, in the appeal to the judgment of 
God, by what ordeal he wdl be tned But if he refuses both, 
he must be held as gudty, and so punished.’ 

The sages of the councd unanimously agreed with the 
opimon of their provost and town-clerk, and resolved, m all 
formality, to petition the Kmg, as a matter of nght, that the 
murder of their fellow-citizen should be inquired mto according 
to this ancient form, which was held to mamfest the truth, and 
received as matter of evidence in case of murder so late as 
towards the end of the 17th century But before the meetmg 
dissolved, Baihe CraigdaUie thought it meet to inquire who was 
to be the champion of Maudie, or Magdalen, Proudfute and her 
two children 

‘There need be little mquiry about that,’ said Sir Patrick 
Gharteris, ‘we are men, and wear swords, which should be 
broken over the head of any one amongst us who will not draw 
it m behalf of the widow and orphans of our murdered fellow- 
citizen, and in brave revenge of his death If Sir John Ramomy 
shall personally resent the inquiry, Patrick Gharteris of Km- 
fauns will do battle with him to the outrance, whilst horse and 
man may stand, or spear and blade hold together But in case 
the challenger be of yeomanly degree, well wot I that Magdalen 
Proudfute may choose her own champion among the bravest 
burghers of Perth, and shame and dishonour were it to the 
f*^^ ever could she light upon one who were traitor 
and coward enough to say her nay > Bring her hither, that she 
may make her election ’ 

Henry Smith heard this with a melancholy anticipation that 
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the poor woman’s choice would light upon him, and that his 
recent reconciliation ivith his mistress would be a^ain dissolved, 
by his being engaged in a fresh quarrel, from which there lay 
no honourable means of escape, and which, in any other circum- 
stances, he would have welcomed as a glonous opportumty of 
distmgmshmg himself, both in sight of the court and of the 
city He was aware that, under the tuition of Father Clement, 
Catharine viewed the ordeal of battle rather as an insult to 
religion than an appeal to the Deity, and did not consider it os 
reasonable that superior strength of arm or skill of weapon 
should bo resorted to as the proof of moral guilt or innocence. 
He had, therefore, much to fear from her peculiar opinions m 
this particular, refined os they were beyond those of the age she 
hved m 

Whilo ho thus suSered under these contending feehngs, 
Magdalen, the widow of the slaughtered man, entered the court, 
wrapt in a deep mourning veU, and followed and supported by 
five or SIX women of good (that is, of respectabih^), dressed in 
the same melancholy attire. One of her attendants held an 
mfiint in her arms, the last pledge of poor Ohver’s nuptial 
affections. Another led a httle tottering creature of two years, 
or thereabouts, which looked with wonder and fear, sometimes 
on the black dress in which they had muffled him, and some- 
times on the scene around him. 

The assembly rose to receive the melancholy group, and 
saluted them ivith an expression of the deepest symrathy, which 
Magdalen, though the mate of poor Ohver, returned with an air 
of digmty, which she borroweek perhaps, from the extremity of 
her distress Sir Patnek Chartens then stepped forward, and 
with the courtesy of a kmght to a female, and of a protrotor to 
an oppressed and mjured widow, took the poor woman’s hand, 
and explained to her bnefly by what course the ciiy had 
resolved to follow out the vengeance due for her husband s 
slaimhter 

Bmving, with a softness and gentleness which did not belong 
to his general manner, ascertamed that the unfortunate woman 
perfectly understood what was meant, he said aloud to the 
assembly, ‘ Good citizens of Perth, and freeborn men of gndd 
and craft, attend to what is about to pass, for it concerns your 
rights andpnvdeges Here stands Magdalen Proudfute, desirous 
to follow forth the revenge due for the death of her husband, 
foully murdered, as she sayeth, by Sir J ohn Ramomy, Kmght, 
of that nk, and which she offers to prove, by the evidence of 
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bier-nght, or by the body of a man Therefore, I, Patrick 
Charteris, being a belted knight and iieehoin gentleiuan, oBer 
myself to do battle in her just (|uariel, whilst man and horso 
may endure, if any one of my degree shall hit my glova How 
say you, Magdalen Pioudfiite, will you accept me for your 
champion 1 ’ 

The widow answered with difficulty, ‘I can desire none 
nobler ’ 

Sir Patrick then took her nght hand in hes, and, kissing her 
forehead, for such was the ceremony, said solemnly, ‘ So may 
God and St John prosper me at my need, as I will do iny 
devoir as your champion, knightly, truly, and manfully. Go 
DOW, Magdalen, and choose at your will among the burgesses 
of the Fair City, present or absent, any one upon whom you 
desire to rest youi challenge, if he against wmom you bring 
plaint shall prove to be beneath my degnee ’ 

All eyes were turned to Henry Smith, whom the general 
voice had already pointed out as m every respect the fittest to 
act as champion on the occasion But the widow waited not 
for the geneial prompting of their looks As soon as Sir 
Patrick had spoken, she crossed the floor to the place where, 
near the bottom of the table, the armourer stood among the 
men of his degree, and took him by the hand 

‘Henry Goav, or Smith,’ she said, ‘good burgher and crafts- 
man, my — my ’ 

‘Husband,’ she would have said, but the word would not 
come forth she was obhged to change the expression 

‘ He who IS gone, loved and prized you over all men , there- 
fore meet it is that thou shouldst follow out the quarrel of his 
widow and orphans ’ 

If there had been a possibility, which m that age there was 
not, of Henry’s rejecting or escapmg from a trust for which all 
men seemed to desfrne him, every wish and idea of retreat was 
cut off when the widow began to address him ^ and a command 
from Heaven could hardly have made a stronger impression 
than did the appeal of the unfortunate Magdalen. Her allusion 
to Ins intimacy with the deceased moved him to the souL 
During Ohver’s life, doubtless, there had been a stram of 
absurdity m his excessive predilection for Henry, which, con- 
sidermg how very different they were m character, had m it 
somethmg ludicrous But all this was now forgotten, and 
Henry, giving way to his natural ardour, only remembered 
that Oliver had been his friend and intimate — a man who had 
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loved and honoured him as much ua ho na.5 capable of entor- 
tainiD" buch bOntimeuts for any one, and, abovo all, that there 
■was much reason to subpcct that the deceased had fallen victim 
to a blow meant for Henry himself 
It was, therefore, with an alacnty which, the minute before, 
ho could scarce ha>o commanded, and which seemed to express 
a stem pleasure, that, having pressed his bps to the cold hrow 
of the unhappy JIugdalen, the armourer replied — 

‘I, Ileurj the Smith, dwelling in the wynd of Perth, good 
man and true, and freely bom, accejit the ofhco of champion to 
this widow llagclalcn and tlicao orphans, and will do battle in 
their quarrel to the death, with any man whomsoever of my 
own degree, and that so loim as I slitdl draw breath So help 
me at my need and good St John ! ’ 

• There aroso from the authenco a half suppressed cry, ex- 
pressing the mtercst which the perbons present took m the 
prosecution of the quarrel, and their coufadence m the issue 
Sir Patnek Chartens then took measures for repairmg to 
the King’s presence, and demanding leave to proceed with 
inquiry mto the murder of Oliver Proudfute, according to 
the custom of bier right, and, if ncccssaiy, by combat 
He performed this duty after the town council liad (hs 
solved, in a private interviow between himself and the King, 
who heard of this now trouble wuth much lexation, and 
appomted next morning, after mass, for Sir Patrick and the 
parties interested to attend his pleasure in counoil In the 
meantime, a royal pursuivant was uebjwtehed to the Constable s 
lodgings, to call over the roll of Sir Jomi Ramorny s attendants, 
and charge him, with his whole retinue, under high penalties, 
to abide withiu Perth until the King’s pleasure should be 
fiirther known. 


1 


1 



CHAPTER XXI 


In God’s name, see the lists and all things fit . 
There let them end it — God defend the right ' 

IltmijIV Part II 


® of the conventual palace of the 

Dominicans, King Eohert was seated with his brother 
Albany, whose affected austeritv of virtue, and r^l art and 
dissimulation, maintamed so high an influence over The feebfe 
mmded monarch It was indeed natural that one who seldom 
saw t^gs according to their real forms and outlined should 
view them accortog to the light in which they were priS 

nea^TekLLbp ’ t^a chj of such 

This 13 an unhappy matter, brother "Rnlnr. ’ Tvr. -j t 

most nn^ppy occurrence, and goes nigh to rmt 5 

quarrel betwixt the nnlnlifTy or.rf ^ 

UbeenaPartgrtSsri^'^^^^^^ 

tT.tlt:?b^saif W “ 

who may have done this bloody deed^^rf^it h« f 

by them — have been encouraged or houndpd ^uly been done 
errand by my poor boy I am sure^ wtl 
bear witaess how readily, upon my enfoea^;/? 
dismiss Eamomy from his aem™ £ “®aaties, he agreed to 
Curfew Street”^ ’ ™ account of that brawl in 

Ho;^e KTotirit«eteanA^^^^^ 
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not been ^en 0 ^^e<l since ho seemed to comply with your Grace’s 
wrshe^’ 

‘Seemed to comply! The couno.\ion renoaed ’ said the 
lung ‘ What mean you by tlieso expressions, brother 1 Surely, 
when Da\id promised to me that, if that iinlmppy matter of 
Curfew Street were but smothered up and concealed, he would 
part with Itamoriiy, us ho was a counsellor thought capable of 
mvolvmg him in oimilar foolenes, and would acquiesce m our 
lulhcbng on him cither exile or such punishment os it should 
please us to impose — surely jou cannot doubt that ho was 
smcere in his professions, and would keep his word 1 Remember 
you not that, when you advised that a heavy fine should be 
levied upon his estate in Fife iii lieu of banishment, the Pnuco 
himself seemed to say that exile would be better for Ramomy, 
* and oven for himself 1 ’ 

‘I remember it well, my royal brother Nor, truly, could I 
ha\o suspected Ramoniy of havuig so mueh uilluence over the 
Pnneo, aucr having been accessary to placing him m a situation 
so perilous, had it not been for my royal kinsman’s own con- 
fession, alluded to by your GracCj that, if suffered to remain at 
court, lie might still continue to influence his conduct. I then 
regretted I had advised a fine in place of exile. But that time 
13 passed, and now now mischief has occurred, fraught with much 
perd to your ilajesty, as well as to your royal heir, and to the 
whole kmgdom.’ 

‘ What mean you, Robin 1 ’ said the weak mmded King 
* By the tomb of our parents ! by the soul of Bruce, our im- 
mortal ancestor 1 I entreat thee, my dearest brother, to take 
compassion on me. Tell me what evil threatens my son, or my 
kingdom 1 ’ 

The features of the Kmg, trembhng wth anxiety, and his 
eyes brimful of tears, were cent upon ms brother, who seemed 
to assume time for consideration ere ho rwhed. 

‘My lord, the danger hes here. Your Grace behoves that 
the Pnnee had no accession to this second aggression upon the 
citizens of Perth — the slaughter of this bonnet-makmg fellow, 
about whoso death they clamour, as a set of gulls arout them 
comrade, when one of the noisy brood is struck doivn by a boy s 
shad’ 

‘Their hves,’ said the Kmg, ‘are dear to themselves and 
their friends, Rohm ’ 

‘ ’Truly, ay, my liege , and they make them dear to us too, 
fire we can settle with the knaves for the least blood wit. But, 
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as I said, youi Majesty thinks the Piiiice had no sliaro hi this 
last slaughter; I will not attemxit to shake yoni belief in tluit 
delicate point, but will endeavour to believe along with you. 
What you think is rule for me. Robert of Albany will never 
think otherivise than Robert of broad Scotland ' 

‘Thank you — thaidcyou,’ said the King, taking his brother’s 
hand ‘I Imew I might rely that your affection would do 
justice to pool heedless Rothsay, who exposes himself to so 
much misconstruction that he scarcely deserves the sentiments 
you feel for him ’ 

Albany had such an immovable constancy of purpose, that 
he was able to return the ftateinal pressure of the King’s hand, 
while tearing up by the very roots the hopes of the indulgent, 
fond old man 

‘But, alas'’ the Duke continued, ivith a sigh, ‘this burly, 
intractable Knight of Kmfauns, and his brawling herd of 
burghers, will not view the matter as we do They have the 
boldness to say that this dead fellow had been misused by 
Rothsay and his fellows, who were m the stieet m mask and 
level, stoppmg men and women, compelling them to dance, or 
to dnnk huge quantities of vane, with other follies needless to 
recount, and they say that the whole party repaired to Sir 
John Ramomy’s, and broke their way into the house m order 
to conclude their revel there, thus affordmg good reason to 
judge that the dismissal of Sii John horn the Prince’s service 
was but a feigned stratagem to deceive the pubhc And hence 
they urge that, if ill were done that night by Sii John Ramoiny 
or his followers, much it is to be thought that the Duke 
of Rothsay must have at least been privy to, if he did not 
authorise, it’ 

‘Albany, this is dreadful'’ said the King ‘Would they 
make a murderer of my boy ? would they pretend my David 
would soil his hands m Scottish blood without having either 
provocation or pui-pose? No — no, they voR not invent 
calumnies so broad as these, for they are flagrant and m- 
credible ’ 

‘Pardon, my liege,’ answered the Duke of Albany, ‘they 
say the cause of quarrel which occasioned the not m Curfew 
Street, and its consequences, were more proper to the Prmce 
than to Sir John, since none suspects, far less believes, that 
that hopeful enterpnse was conducted for the gratification of 
the knight of Ramomy ’ 

‘ Thou (invest me mad, Rohm ' ’ said the Kmg 
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‘I am dumb,’ answered bis brother, ‘I did but speak my 
poor mind accordmg to your royal order’ 

‘ Thou meanest weU, I know,’ said the Kmg , ‘ but, instead 
of teanng me to pieces with the display of mevitable calamities, 
were it not kmder, Rohm, to point me out some mode to escape 
from them 1 ’ 

‘ True, my hege , but as the only road of extncation is rough 
and difficult, it is necessary your Grace should be first possessed 
with the absolute necessity of using it, ere you hear it even 
descnbed. The chirurgeon must first convince his patient of 
the incurable condition of a shattered member, ere he venture 
to name amputation, though it be the only remedy ’ 

The Kin g at these wor^ was roused to a degree of alarm 
and indignation greater than bis brother had deemed he could 
be awakened to 

‘ Shattered and mortified member, my Lord of Albany ! 
amputation the only remedy ! These are unintelhgible words, 
my lord. If thou appliest them to our son Eothsay, thou must 
make them good to the letter, else mayst thou have bitter cause 
to rue the consequence.’ 

‘You construe me too hteraUy, my royal hege,’ said Albany 
‘ I snoke nob of the Prmce m such unbeseeming terms , for I 
call Heaven to witness that he is dearer to me as the son of a 
well beloved brother than had he been son of my own But I 
spoke m regard to separatmg him fixim the folhes and vanities 
of hfe, which holy men say are like to mortified membera and 
ought, hke them, to be cut off and thrown fixim us, as thmgs 
which interrupt our progress in better things.’ 

‘ 1 understand — thou wouldst have this Eamomy, who hath 
been thought the mstrument of my son’s folhes, exiled from 
court,’ said the reheved monarch, ‘ until these unhappy sca n da l s 
are forgotten, and our subjects are disposed ^to look upon our 
son with different and more confiding eyes ’ 

‘ That were good counsel, my bege , but mme went a little 
— a very httle — ferther I would have ^the Prmce himself 
removed for some brief period fixim court’ 

‘ How, Albany 1 part with my child, my first-bom, the light 
of my eyes, and — wilfiil as he is — the darhng of my heart ! 
Oh, Rohm 1 I cannot, and I wdl not ’ 

‘ Nay, I did but suggest my lord , I am sensible of the 
Wound such a proceeding must inflict on a parent s heart for 
am I not myself a father 1 ’ And he hung his head, as if m 
hopeless despondency 
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‘ I could uot survive it, iVlbany. When. I think that even 
our own influence over him, which, sometimes forgotten in our 
absence, is ever effectual whilst he is ^vlth us, io by your plan 
to be entirely removed, nhat penE might he not rush upon 1 
I could not sleep m his absence — I should hear his death-groan 
in every breeze , and you, Albany, though you conceal it better, 
would be nearly as anxious/ 

Thus spoke the facile monarch, willing to concihate his 
brother and cheat himself, by takmg it for granted that an 
affection, of which there were no traces, subsisted bet^vixt the 
uncle and nephew. 

‘Your paternal apprehensions are too easily alarmed, my 
lord,’ said Albany. ‘ I do not propose to leave the disposal of 
the Prince’s motions to hE own ^^d pleasure I understand 
that the Prmce is to be placed for a short time under some 
becoming restraint — that he should be subjected to the charge 
of some grave counsellor, who must be responsible both for his 
conduct and hE safety, as a tutor for his pupiL’ 

‘ How ' a tutor, and at Rothsay’s age ’ ’ exclaimed the King 
‘ he E two years beyond the space to which our laws limit the 
term of nonage’ 

‘ The wEer Romans,’ said Albany, ‘ extended it for four years 
after the period we assign , and, in common sense, the right 
of control ou^ht to last tdl it be no longer necessary and so 
the time ought to vary with the disposition Here E young 
Lindsay, the Earl of Crawford, who they say gives patronage 
to Ramorny on this appeal He E a lad of fifteen, ivith the 
deep passions and fixed purpose of a man of thirty ; while my 
royal nephew, with much more amiable and noble qualities both 
of head and heart, sometimes shows, at twenty-three years of 
age, the wanton humours of a boy, towards whom restraint 
may be kindness And do not be discouraged that it E so, my 
liege, or angry with your brother for telling the truth , since 
the best finnts are those that are slowest in npenmg, and the 
best horses such as give most trouWe to the grooms who train 
them for the field or lEts’ 

The Duke stopped, and, after suffering Rmg Robert to in- 
dulge for two or three nimutes in a reverie which he ^d not 
attempt to interrupt, he added, m a more lively tone — ‘But, 
cheer np, my noble liege , perhaps the feud may be made 
up without farther fighting or difficulty The widow E poor, 
for her husband, though he was much employed, had idle 
and costly habits. The matter may be therefore redeemed for 
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money, and the amount of an assythment may bo recovered ont 
ofRamomy’a estate.' 

‘Nay, that we will ourselves discharge,’ said King Robert, 
eagerly catching at the hope of a pacific termination of this 
nnpleasing debate. ‘Ramomy’s prospects wiU be destroyed 
by his bemg sent fix»m court and deprived of hia charge in 
Rothsay’s household, and it would be ungenerous to load a 
faUmg man But here comes our secretary, the pnor, to tell 
us the hour of conned approaches Good morrow, my worthy 
father ’ 

‘ Benedicite, my royal hege,’ answered the abbot. 

‘Now, good &ther,’ contrnned the King, ‘without waitmg 
for Rothsay, whose accession to our counsels we iTdl ourselves 
guarantee, proceed we to the husmess of onr kmgdom What 
advices have you from the Douglas ? ’ 

‘ He liAJi arrived at his castle of Tantallon, my hege, and 
has sent a post to say, that, though the Earl of March remains 
m sullen seclusion m his fortress of Dunbar, his friends and 
followers are gathering and forming an encampment near Cold- 
mgham, where it is supposed they mtend to await the arrival 
of a large force of Englisn, which Hotspur and Sir Ralph Percy 
are assemblmg on the English frontier 

‘That IS cold news,’ said the Bhng , ‘and may God formve 
George of Dunbar I ’ The Prince entered as he spoke, and he 
contmued — ‘ Ela ! thou art here at length, Rothsay , I saw thee 
not at mass.’ 

‘ I was an idler this morrung,’ said the Pnnee, ‘ having spent 
a restless and feverish night’ , , , . i 

‘ Ah, foolish boy ' ’ answered the King , ‘ hadst them not been 
over-restless on Eastern’s Eve, thou hadst not been feverish on 
the mght of Ash Wednesday ’ i j iu 

‘Let me not interrupt your prayers, my hege, said ^e 
Pnnee, hghtly ‘Your Grace was invoking Heaven in behalf 
of some one — an enemy doubtless, for these have the freguent 
advantage of your orisons ’ , . , , ^ r xi, 

‘ Sit down and be at peace, foolish youth I said hm father, 
his eye restmg at the same time on the handsome face and 
graceful figure of his favonnte sou Rothsay drew a cushion 
near to his father’s feet, and threw himself carelessly doivn 
upon it, while the King resumed. , 

‘ I was regrettmg that the Earl of March, Imving separated 
warm fiem my hand with full assurance that he should receive 
compensation for everything which ha could complain of as 
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injurious, should have been capable of caballing mth North- 
umbeiland against his own country. Is it possible he could 
doubt our intentions to make good our word?’ 

‘I will answer for him — no,’ said the Pnnce ‘ March never 
doubted your Highness’s word. Marry, he may well have made 
question whether your learned counsellors would leave your 
Majesty the power of keeping it ’ 

Robert the Third had adopted to a great extent the timid 
policy of not seeming to hear expressions which, being heard, 
required, even in his own eyes, some display of displeasure 
He passed on, therefore, m his discourse, without observing his 
son’s speech , but in private Rothsay’s rashness augmented the 
displeasure which his &ther began to entertam against him 
‘It IS well the Douglas is on the marches,’ said the King. 
‘His breast, like those of his ancestois, has ever been the best 
bulwark of Scotland ’ 

‘ Then woe betide us if he should turn his back to the enemy,’ 
said the incorrigible Rothsay 

‘Dare you impeach the courage of Douglas?’ rephed the 
King, extremely chafed 

‘No man dare question the Earl’s courage,’ said Rothsay, 
‘ it is as certam as his pnde , but his luck may be somethmg 
doubted.’ 

‘By St Andrew, David,’ exclaimed his father, ‘thou art 
like a screech-owl, every word thou sayest betokens stnfe and 
calamity ’ 

‘ I am silent, father,’ answered the youth 
‘And what news of our Highland disturbances?’ contmued 
the King, addressing the prior 

‘I trust they have assumed a &vourable aspect,’ answered 
the clergyman ‘ The fire which threatened the whole country is 
likely to be drenched out by the blood of some forty or fifty 
keme , for the two great confederacies have agreed, by solemn 
indenture of arms, to decide their quarrel with such weapons 
as your Highness may name, and m your royal presence, in 
such place as shall be appomted, on the 30th of March next to 
come, bemg Palm Sunday , the number of combatants bemg 
limited to thirty on each side, and the fight to be maintamed 
to extremity, since they affectionately make humble suit and 
petition to your Majesty that you will parentally conde- 
scend to wave for the day your royal privilege of interriyptmg 
the combat, by flinging doivn of truncheon, or crymg of “ Ho ’ 
until the battle shall be utterly fought to an end ’ 
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‘ rhe wild savages ' ’ exclaimed the King, ‘ would they limit 
our best and dearest royal pnvilege, that of puttmg a stop to 
strife, and orymg truce to battle ? Will they remove the only 
motive which could brmg me to the butcherly spectacle of them 
combat 1 Would they fight like men, or like meir own moun- 
tain wolves ? ’ 

‘My lord,’ said Albany, ‘the Earl of Crawford and I had 
presided, without consultmg you, to ratify that prehminary, 
tor the adoption of which we saw much and presamg reason.’ 

‘ How 1 the Earl of Crawford I ’ said the Kin g ‘ Methinks 
he^iB a young counsellor on such ^ve occurrents.’ 

'He js,’ rephed Alboiw, ‘ notwitnstandmg his early years, of 
such esteem among his Highland neighbours, that I could have 
done httle with them but for his aid. and influence ’ 

‘ Hear this, young Rothsay 1 ’ said the Kmg reproachfully to 
his heir 


‘I pity Crawford, sire,’ rephed the Pnnce ‘He has too 
earfy lost a father whose counsels would have better become 
such a season as this ’ 

The Kmg turned next towards Albany with a look of 
tnmph, at the fibal affection which his son displayed m his 
reply 

Albany proceeded without emotion. ‘It is not the fife of 
theM Highlandmen, but their death, which is to be profitable 
TO this commonwealth of Scotland , and truly it seemed to the 
■i^rl of Crawford and myself most desirable that the combat 
should be a strife of extermination ’ 

‘^rry,’ said the Pnnce, ‘if such be the juvenile pohoy of 
Jnndsay, he wdl be a merciful ruler some ten or twelve years 
hence I Out upon a boy that is hard of heart before he has 
upon his lip i Better he had contented himself with 
fighting cocks on Pastern’s Even than laymg schemes for mas 
sacnng men on Palm Sunday, as if he were backmg a Welsh 
must fight to death.’ 

Itothsay is nght^ Albany,’ said the King ‘ it were unlike a 
^hnstion monarm to give way m <-.hia point I cannot consent 
^ battle until they are all hewn down hke cattle m the 

snambl^ It would sicken me to look at it, and the warder 
would drop from my hand for mere lack of strength to hold it’ 
It would drop unheeded,’ said Albany ‘Let me entreat 
your Grace to recollect, that you only give up a royal privilege 
uich, exercised, would win you no respect, since it would 
‘^ive no obedience. Were your Mhjesty to throw down your 
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warder when the war is high, and these men’s blood is hot, it 
wonld meet no more regard than if a sparrow should drop 
among a herd of battling wolves the straw which he was carry- 
ing to his nest Nothmg will separate them but the exhaustion 
of slaughter , and better they sustain it at the hands of each 
other tmn from the swords of such troops as might attempt 
to separate them at your Majesty’s commands An attempt 
to keep the peace by violence would be construed into an 
ambush laid for them , both parties would unite to resist it, 
the slaughter would be the same, and the hoped-for results of 
future peace would be utterly disappointed-’ 

‘There is even too much truth in what you say, brother 
Robin,’ rephed the flexible Kmg ‘ To little purpose is it to 
command what I cannot enforce, and, although I have the 
unhappmess to do so each day of my life, it were needless to 
give such a very pubhc example of royal impotency befoie the 
crowds who may assemble to behold this spectacle Let these 
savage men, therefore, work their bloody will to the uttermost 
upon each other I wdl not attest to forbid what 1 cannot 
prevent them from executing Heaven help this wretched 
country ' I will to my oratory and pray for her, smce to aid 
her by hand and head is alike demed to me Father prior, I 
pray the support of your arm ’ 

‘ Nay, huh brother,’ said Albany, ‘for^ve me if I remind you 
that we must hear the matter between the citizens of Perth and 
Ramomy, about the death of a townsman ’ 

‘True — true,’ said the monarch, reseatmg himself, ‘more 
violence — more battle Oh, Scotland ' Scotland ! if the best 
blood of thy bravest children could ennch thy barren sod, what 
land on earth would excel thee m fertility ' “V^en is it that a 
white hair is seen on the beard of a Scottishman, unless he be 
some wretch _hke thy sovereign, protected from murder by im- 
potence, to witness the scenes of slaughter to which he cannot 
put a period 1 Let them come in — delay them not They are 
in haste to kill, and grudge each other each fresh breath of their 
Creator’s blessed air The demon of strife and slaughter hath 
possessed the whole land ' ’ 

^ As the mfld pnnce threw himself back on his seat with an 
air of impatience and anger not very usual with him, the door 
at the lower end of the room was unclosed, and, advancmg from 
the gallery into which it led (where m perspective was seen 
a guard of the Bute men, or Brandanes, under arms), came, 
in mournful procession, the widow of poor Oliver, led by Sir 
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Patrick Chartons, inth as lunch respect as if she had been 
a lady of the first niiik Behind them came two women of 
good, the wives of magistrates of the city, both in mourning 
garments, one beanng the mfant and the other leadmg the 
elder child. The smith followed in his best attire, and wearing 
over his buff coat a scarf of crape Bailie Craigdallie and a 
brother mamstrate closed the mel^choly procession, exhibitmg 
similar marks of mourning 

The good King’s transitory passion was gone the instant he 
looked on the pallid countenance ot the sorrowing widow, and 
beheld the unconsciousness of the iimocent orphans who had 
sustamed so great a loss and when Sur Patnck Chartens had 
assisted JIagdalen Proudfute to kneel down, and, still holding 
her hand, kneeled himself on one knee, it was ivith a sympa- 
thetic tone that King l^bert asked her name and busmess 
She made no answer, nut muttered something, lookmg towards 
her conductor 

‘ Speak for the poor woman. Sir Patnck Chartens,’ said the 
&ng, ‘and tell us the cause of her seekiim our presence.’ 

‘So please you, my liege,’ answered Sir Patnck, nsmg up, 
‘this woman, and these unhappy orphans, make plamt to your 
Highness upon Sir John Eamorny of Ramorny, Kmght, that 
by him, or by some of his household, her umquhile husband, 
Oliver Proudfute, freeman and burgess of Perth, was slain upon 
the streets of the city on the eve of Shrove Tuesday or morn- 
ing of Ash Wednesday ’ 

‘Woman,’ rephed the King, with much kindness, ‘thou art 
gentle by sex, and shouldst ne pitiful even by thy affliction, 
for our own calamity ought to make us — nay, I think it doth 
make us — merciful to othera Thy husband hath only trodden 
the mth appomted to us alL’ 

‘ In hia case,’ said the widow, ‘ my hege must remember it 
has been a bnef and a bloody one. 

‘ I agree he hath had foul measure. But smce I have been 
unable to protect him, as I confess was my royal duty, I am 
^'^mg, m atonement, to support thee and these orphans, as 
well or better than you hved in the days of your husband , 
only do thou pass fiom this charge, and be not the occasion of 
^uhng more life Remember, I put before you the choice 
wtwixt practising mercy and pursmng vengeance, and that 
betmxt plenty and penury ’ 

I It 18 true, my liege, we are poor,’ answered the widow, 
^th unshaken firmness , ‘but I and my children wdl feed with 
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the beasts of the field eic ^\c live ou the price of niy husband’s 
blood I demand the combat by my champion, as you are 
belted knight and crowned king’ 

‘I knew it would be so’’ said the King, aside to Albany. 

‘ In Scotland the fir'it ivords stammered by an infant and the 
last uttered by 'a dying greybeard are “ combat — blood — ^ 
revenge ” It skills not arguing further. Admit the defendants ’ 
Sir John Ramomy entered the apartment He was dressed 
in a long furred robe, such as men of quality wore when they 
were unarmed. Concealed by the folds of drapery, his wounded 
arm was supported by a scarf or sling of crimson silk, and with 
the left arm he leaned on a youth, who, scarcely beyond the 
years of boyhood, bore on his brow the deep impression of early 
thought and premature passion. This was^ that celebrated 
Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, who, in his after days, was knoira by 
the epithet of the Tiger Earl, and who ruled the great and 
rich valley of Strathmore with the absolute power and unre- 
lentmg cruelty of a feudal tyrant. Two or three gentlemen, 
friends of the Earl, or of his own, countenanced Sir John 
Ramomy by their presence on this occasion The charge was 
agam steted, and met by a broad denial on the part of the 
accused, and m reply, the challengers offered to prove their 
assertion by an appeal to the ordeal of bier-nght 

‘I am not bound,’ answered Sir John Ramomy, ‘to submit 
to this ordeal, smce I can prove, by the evidence of my late 
royal master, that I was in my own lodgings, lying on my bed, 
ill at ease, while this provost and these bailies pretend I was 
committmg a crime to which I had neither wiU nor temptation. 
I can therefore be no just object of suspicion.’ 

‘ I can aver,’ said the Pnnce, ‘ that I saw and conversed with 
Sir John Ramomy about some matters concerning my own 
household on the very mght when this murder was a-doing. 
I therefore know that he was ill at ease, and could not in 
person commit the deed m question. But I know nothing of 
the employment of his attendants, and will not take it upon me 
to say that some one of them may not have been guilty of 
the crime now charged on them ’ 

Sir John Ramomy had, dunng the beginning of this speech, 
looked round with an an of defiance, which was somewhat dis- 
concerted by the concluding sentence of Rothsay’s speecL ‘ I 
thank your Highness,’ he said, with a smile, ‘for your cautious 

sir David Lyndsay, first Earl of Crawford, and brother-in-law to 
Bobert III [The Tiger Earl was Alexander, the fourth earl ] 
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and limited testimony in my behold He was wise wbo wrote, 
“ Put not your faith m prmces.” ’ 

‘ K you have no other evidence of your innocence, Sir J ohn 
Eamomy,’ said the King, ‘ we may not, in respect to your 
followers, refuse to the uyured widow and orphans, the com- 
plamers, the grant of a proof hy ordeal of bier-nght, unless 
any of them should prefer that of combat. For yourself, you 
are, by the Prmce’s evidence, fteed from the attamt.’ 

‘My hege,’ answered Sir John, ‘I can take warrant upon 
myself for the innocence of my household and followers 

‘ Why, so a monk or a womatn might speak, said Sir !^tnck 
Chartens. ‘ In kmghtly language, wilt thou. Sir John^ de 
Ramomy, do battle with me in the behalf of thy followers t 
‘ The provost of Perth had not obtamed time to name the 
word combat,’ said Ramorny, ‘ ere I would have accepted it 
But I am not at present fit to hold a lanc&’ 

‘I am glad of it, under your favour. Sir John. 1 here will 
be the less bloodshed,’ said the King ‘Yon m^t therefore 
produce your followers occordmg to your steward s household 
W)k, in the great church of St. John, that, m pr^ence of all 
whom it may concern, they may purge themselv^ of tnis 
accusation. See that every man of them do app^r at tne nme 
of high mass, otherwise your honour may be sorely tamted. 

‘ They shah attend to a man,’ said Sir John ^morny 
Then bowmg low to the King, he directed ^mself to the 
young Duke of Rothsay, and, making a deep obeisance, spoke 
80 as to be heard by him alone. ‘ You have used me generously, 
my lord • One word of your lips could have ended this contro- 
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‘On my life,’ whispered the Prmce, ‘I spake as far as the 
extreme verge of truth and conscience would permit, f tni^ 
thou couldst not expect I should frame hes for thee , and aror 
all, John, m my broken recollections of that mght, I do be- 
think me of a butcherly-looking mute, with a curM axe, 
hke such a one as may have done yonder mght-job ila 
have I touched you, sir knight 1 ’ , 

Ramomy made no answer, but turned away as precipitately 
as if some one had pressed suddenly on his wooded arm, and 
regamed his lodgings with the Earl of Crawford , to whom, 
though disposed for anything rather than reye^, he was 
obhged to offer a splenid collation, to acknowledge m some 
deme his sense of the countenance which the young noble 
hod afforded him. 

VOL. mi — 17 


CHAPTER XXII 


lu pottingry he wrocht great ppie j 
He murdreit mony in medecyne 

Dunbar 

W HEN, after an entertainment the prolongmg of which 
was like torture to the wounded Imight, the Earl of 
Crawford at length took horaej to go to his distant 
quarters in the Castle of Dupphn, where he resided as a guest, 
^e Knight of Ramomy retired into his sleeping-apartment, 
^omzed by pams of body and anxiety of mmd Here he found 
Henbane Dwmmg, on whom it was his hard fate to depend for 
consolation m both respects The physician, with his affecta- 
tion of extreme humility, hoped he saw his exalted patient 
merry and happy 

‘Merry as a mad dog,’ said Ramomy, ‘and happy as the 
wretch whom the cur hath bitten, and who begins to feel the 
approach of the ravemng madness ' That rutmess boy, Craw- 
ford, saw my agony, and spared not a smgle carouse I must 
do him justice, forsooth > If I had done justice to him and to 
the world, I had thrown him out of window, and cut short a 
career which, if he grow up as he has begun, wiU prove a 
source of misery to all Scotland, but especially to Tayside. Take 
heed as thou undoest the ligatures, cmrurgeon the touch of a 
fly’s wing on that raw glowmg stump were like a dagger to me ’ 
‘Eear not, my noble patron,’ said the leech, wim a chuck- 
ling laugh of enjoyment, which he vainly endeavoured to dis- 
guise under a tone of affected sensibihty ‘ We wiU apply some 
fresh balsam, and — he, he, he ' — relieve your kmghtly honour 
of the irritation which you sustam so firmly ’ 

‘ Firmly, man ' ’ said Ramomy, grinning with pain , ‘ I sus- 
tain it as I would the scorchmg flames of purgatory The bone 
seems made of red-hot iron , thy greasy ointment will hiss as it 
drops upon the wound And yet it is December’s ice, com- 
pared to the fever-fit of my imnd > ^ 

‘We will first use our emolhents upon the body, my noble 
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patron,’ said Dwinmg , ‘ and then, with your knighthood’s per- 
mission, your servant wiU try his art on the troubled nund, 
though I fain hope even the mental pam also may m some de- 

f ee depend on tne irritation of the wound, and that, abated as 
trust the corporeal pangs will soon be, perhaps the stormy 
feehngs of the mmd may subside of themselves ’ 

‘Henbane D wining,’ said the patient, as he felt the pam of 
his wound assuaged, ‘ thou art a precious and mvaluable leech, 
but some things are beyond thy power Thou const stupift 
my bodily sense of this ragmg agony, but thou const not teach 
me to bear the scorn of the boy whom I have brought up — 
whom I loved, Dwming — for I did love him — dearly love him 1 
The worst of my ill deeds have been to flatter his vices , and 
he grudged me a word of his mouth, when a word would have 
allayedthis cumber 1 He smiled, too — I saw him smile when 
yon paltry provost, the companion and patron of wretched 
burghers, defied me, whom iJus heartless prmce knew to be 
uneible to bear arms. Ere I forget or forgive it, thou thyself 
shalt preach up the pardoning of mjuries ! And then the care 
for to-morrow ' Think’st thou. Henbane Pwimng, that, m very 
reahty, the wounds of the slaughtered corpse will ga,pB and 
shed tears of fresh blood at the murderer s approMh ? 

‘I cannot tell, my lord, save by report, said Dwmmg, 
‘which avouches the feet’ , . .i j . 

‘The brute Bonthron,’ said Ramomy, is startled at the 
apprehension of such a thmg, and speaks of bemg rather wimng 
to stand the combat What thinkfet thou 1 He is a feUow of 


st©©!,* 

‘It IS the armourer’s trade to deal with steel, rephed 
Dwimng , , , 

‘Were Bonthron to fell, it would httle gneve me, said 
Bamomy , ‘ though I should miss an useful hand. 

‘ I well beheve your lordship will not sorrow as for that y 
lost m Curfew Street Excuse my pleasan^y — 

But what are the useful properties of this fellow Bontnron ? 

‘Those of a buU dog,’ answered the knight he won 
without barlang ’ , , n i. 

‘ You have no fear of his confessmg 1 said th^e phTOician 
‘Who can tell what the dread of approaching d^th may 
do ? ■ rephed the patient ‘ He has already shown a timorous- 
ness entirely alien from his ordimw suUermess of nature , ne, 
lhat would scarce wash his hands after he had slain a man, is 
now afraid to see a dead body bleed.’ 
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am a high clerk, ami ha\o ituihcd in Simuii, aiul Araby itself, 
not bo able to deeenc the o>ed of this hoggish herd of oituous, 
when the iionicst junior tliac over dealt in Icf'ordemam can 
gull c\Ln tlie shai|i oKonaUoii of jourmost intelligent knight- 
hoo<l I I tell jou, I will put tbo chungo on them as if I wero m 
pov-cssion of Iveddio's nng ’ 

'If thou oiieakest truth, ’ miswered tho knight, ‘and I think 
Ibou daruit not lultcr with lue on such a tliouie, thou must 
hn\o tho aid of Satan, and I will ha\o nought to do with him 
I disown and ilcf} him,’ 

Cwiuing indulged in his internal chnckling laugh when he 
heard his patron tOstifi his defiance of tho foul fiend, aud saw 
him second it by crossing hiiiisclC Ho composed himself, how- 
e\er, upon obscrMiig llamorny’s aspect bcoomo very stern, and 
said, watli tolorublo gravitj, though a little interrupted by tho 
cITort necessary to suppresH lus mirthful mood — 

* Confeilcracy, most devout sir — confederacy is the som of 
jugglery Ilut — he, ho, hoi — 1 liavo not tho honour to bo 
he, hoi — an ally of tho gentleman of whom you 
whoso e.xistcuco I am — he, ho! — no very profound beliovor, 
though jour knightship, doubtless, hath bettor opportumties of 
acquamtanco.' , , ,i 

‘ Proccei rascal, and without that sneer, which thou mayst 
olhorwiso dearly pay for ’ „ , ,, , , . t 

‘I wdl, most undaunted,’ replied Dwining Kiiow^ that 1 
ha\o my confeilcrato too, else my skill wero httlo worth. 

‘ iVnd who may that be, pray you ? ’ 

‘Stephen Smotherwell, if it hko your honour, lockman of 
this Fair City I marvel your kuighthood knows him not. 

‘ And I marvel thy kuavcship knows him not on professional 
acquaintance,’ replied Ramoruy , ‘but I see thy nose is unsht, 
tby ears yet nnoropped, and if thy sboiddera are starred or 
branded, thou art wise for usmg a high collared jerkm. 

‘ He, ho ! your honour is pleasant, said the mediomer It 
IS not by personal circumstances that I have acquired the in- 
timacy of Stephen Smotherwell, but on account of a cemin 
traffic betwixt us, m which, an ’t please you, I exc^nge W m 
sums of sdver for the bodies, heads, and limbs of those who die 
by aid of fhend Stephen.’ ,, , , , , „ 

‘ Wretch r oxclamiod the knight with boiror, is it to im- 
pose charms and forward works of witchcraft that you trade 
for these miserable rehes of mortahty 1 


‘ See, Note 41 
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‘He, he, he > No, au it pleaoe your kmghtliood,’ anaweied 
the medicmer, much amused with the ignorance ot iiH patron , 
‘but we, who are knights of the scalpel, are accustomed to 
practise careful carving of the limbs of defunct persons, \\hich 
we call issection, whereby we discover, by examination of a 
dead member, how to deal with one belonging to a living man, 
which hath become diseased through injury or otherwise Ah - 
if your honour saw my poor laboratory, I could show you heads 
and hands, feet and lungs, which have been long supposed to 
be rottmg in the mould The skull of Wallace, stolen from 
London Bridge , the heart of Sir Simon Fraser,^ that never 
feared man , the lovely skull of the fair Katie Logie ^ Oh, 
had I but had the fortune to have preserved the chivalrous 
hand of nune honoured patron!’ 

‘ Out upon thee, slave ' Thinkest thou to disgust me with 
thy catalogue of horrors ? TeU me at once where thy discourse 
drives How can thy traffic with the hangdog executioner be 
of avail to serve me, or to help my servant Bonthron 1 ’ 

‘ Nay, I do not recommend it to your knighthood, save m 
an extremity,’ replied Dwining ‘But we wdl suppose the 
battle fought and our cock beaten. Now we must first possess 
bun with the certamty that, if unable to gain the day, wn will 
at least save him from the hangman, provided he confess 
nothing which can prejudice your knighthood’s honour ’ 

‘Ha' ay, a thought strikes me,’ said Bamomy ‘We can 
do more than this, we can place a word in Bont^on’s mouth 
that wiH he troublesome enough to him whom I am bound to 
curse for being the cause of my misfortune Let us to the 
ban-dog’s kermel, and explain to him what is to he done in 
every view of the question If we can persuade biTn to stand 
the hier-ordeal, it may he a mere bugbear, and m that case we 
are safe If he take the combat, he is fierce as a baited bear, 
and may, perchance, master his opponent , then we are more 
than safe, we are revenged. K Bonthron himself is vanquished, 
we wdl put thy device m exercise , and if thou canst manage 
it cleanly, we may dictate his confession, take the advantage 
of itj as I wdl show thee on further conference, and make a 
giant stnde towards satisfrction for my wrongs Still there 
remains one hazard. Suppose our mastiff mortally wounded m 
the bste, who shall prevent Ins growling out some species of 
confession different from what we would recommend ? ’ 

‘ The famous jmcestor of the Lovats, slain at Halidon Hill [executed 
m London in 1308] 

^ [Should he Margaret Logie], the beautiful mistress of DaviiT II 
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‘Marry, that can hia mcdicmer,’ said Dmniug ‘Let me wait 
on hnn, and have the opportunity to lay but a finpr on his 
wound, and trust me he shall betray no confidence.^ 

‘ ^Vhy, there ’s a willing fieud, that needs neither pushmg nor 
promptmg 1 ’ said Ramomy 

‘As I trust I shall need neither in your kmghthood’s 
servica’ 

‘We will go indoctrinate our agent,’ contmued the kmght. 
‘We shall find him pliant, for, hound as he is, he knows those 
who feed irom those who browbeat hi m , and he holds a late 


royal master of mme in deep hate for some mjunous treatment 
and base terms which he received at his hand. I must also 
farther concert with thee the particulars of thy practice, for 
saving the dog from the hands of the herd of citizens. 

We leave this worthy pair of friends to their secret practices, 
of which we shall afterwards see the results. They were, al- 
though of different qualities, ns well matched for device and 
execution of cnmmal projecte as the greyhound is to destroy 
the game wtoch the slowhound raises, or the alowhound to track 
the prey whi?h the gozehound discovers bv the eye. 
selfishness were the characteristics of both , but, from the 
ference of ra^, education, and talents, thw had assumed the 
most different appearance m the two mdividuals 

Nothing could less resemble the high-blown ambitaon ot tne 
favourite courtier, the successful gallant, and the bold wamor 
than the submissive, unassuming mediomer, who seemed 
to court and dehght in insult, whilst, in his secret soul, fie 
felt himself possessed of a supenonty of knowledge, a TOwer 
both of science and of mmd, which placed the rude ^blM of 
the day mfimtely beneath nun So conscious was Henbane 
Lwinmg of this elevation, that, like a keeper of wud beasts, fie 
sometimes adventured, for his own amusement, to 
stormy passions of such men as Eamomy, trustmg, mtfi fiis 
humble manner, to elude the turmoil he had excited, as an 
Indian boy will launch his light canoe, secure from its veiy 
fragihty, upon a broken surf, m which 

would be assuredly dashed to pieces That the feudal baron 
should despise the humble practitioner in medicum was a 
ter of course , but Eamomy felt not the le^ the influence which 
Lwining exercised over hun, and was m the encountffl m th^ 
wits often mastered by him, as the most e^tno effo^ ot a 
fiery horse are overcome by a boy of twdve years old, u he 
has been bred to the arts of the manege. But the contempt of 
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Pwming for Ramorny was fai less qualified Ho legarded the 
Imight, m compaiison Avitli himseil, as scarcely n&iiig above 
the brute creation^ capable, indeed, of worbiiig dastructiou, as 
the bull with his horns or the wolf ivith his fangs, but mustered 
by mean prejudices, and a slave to priestcraft, in which phrase 
Dwimng included lehgion of every kind On the whole, he 
considered Ramorny as one whom nature had assigned to him 
as a serf, to mine for the gold which he worshipped, and the 
avaricious love of which was his greatast failing, though by no 
means his worst vice He vindicated this sordid tendency m 
his oivn eyes by persuading himself that it had its source in the 
love of power 

‘ Heunane Rwining,’ he said, as he gazed in dolmht upon the 
hoards which he had secretly amassed, and ivhicm he visited 
from time to time, ‘ is no silly miser that doats on those pieces 
for their golden lustie it is the power -with which they endow 
the possessor which makes him thus adore them What is 
theie that these put not wnthm youi command? Do you love 
beauty, and are mean, deformed, infiim, and old ? Here is a 
lure idle fairest hawk of them all wiU stoop to Aie you feeble, 
weak, subject to the oppression of the powerful ? Here is that 
mU arm m your defence those more mighty than the petty 
tyrant whom you fear Are you splendid in your ivishes, and 
desire the outward show of opulence ? This dark chest contains 
many a wide range of hill and dale, many a fair forest full of 
game, the allegiance of a thousand vassals Wish you for fa- 
vour m courts, tempoial or spmtual ? The smiles of kings, the 
pardon of popes and pnests for old crimes, and the indulgence 
which encouiages pnest-ndden fools to venture on new ones — 
aU these holy incentives to vice may be purchased for gold 
Revenge itself which the gods are said to reserve to themselves, 
doubtless because they envy humamiy so sweet a morsel — 
revenge itself is to be bought by it But it is also to be won 
by supenor skdl, and that is the nobler mode of reachmg it 
L wdi spare, then, my treasure for other uses, and accomplish 
my revenge gratis , or rather I will add the luxury of aug- 
mented wealth to the triumph of requited wrongs ’ 

Thus thought Dwinmg, as, returned from his visit to Sir 
John Ramorny, he added the gold he had received for his vari- 
ous services to the mass of his treasure , and, havmg gloated 
over the whole for a minute or two, turned the key on his con- 
cealed treasure-house, and walked forth on his visits to his 
patients, yielding the wall to every man whom he met, and 
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bomng and doffing Ins bonnet to the poorest burgher that 
o^vned a petty booth, nay, to the artificers ■who gained their 
precanous bread by the labour of their Tvelked handa 

‘Caitiffs,* vfos the thought of his heart while he did such 
obeisance — ‘ base, sodden- witted mechanics I did you know 
this key could disclose, what foul weather from heairen 
pre'vent your unbonneting 1 what putnd kennel m your -wretehed 
hamlet would be disgustmg enough to make you ^ruple o 
fall down and worship the owner of such wealth i nut 1 vfM 
make you feel my power, though it suits my humour to lude 
the source of it, I wdl be an incubus to your city, since you 
have rejected me as a magistrate Like the ni^tmare, \vi 
hag-nde ye, yet remam mvisible myself This misera 
Ramomy, too, he who, m losmg his l^d, h^ like a poor 
artisan, lost the only valuable part of Ins frame, he h^ps 
insultmg language on me, as if anythmg which /la ^ 

power to chafe a constant mind hke mme Yet, 'whde he 
me rogue, viUam, and slave, he acts as ^wely as if he shou d 
amuse hunself by pulling hairs out of my h^d while my 
had hold of his heart-strings Every insult I can pav bimk 
instantly by a pang of boddy pam or mental Mony, and he, 
he! — I rim no long accounts with his knighthood, that must 

'^ftfe^'ke mediciner was thus 

musmg, and passmg, m his creepmg manner, along the street, 
tbe cry of females was beard behind b^ 

‘Ay. there be is. Our Lady be praised I - there is the most 

helpful man m Perth,’ said one voice - , 

‘They may speak of kmghts and kings for redressing wrongs, 
as they call it , but give me worthy Master D wining e j 

“ 'wi co. 

‘ There la no calving lu the cose,' tanl ^e women, 

‘but a poor fatherless wean dying, so come tho 

our trust is constant in you, as Bruce said to 

^ ^pi/erque per orhtm dicor,' said Henbane Dmmng ‘ What 

IS the child dying of 1’ , , 

‘The croup — the croup,' screamed one of the gossips, the 

lunocent is roupuig hke a corbie.’ 
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‘ CynancJie trachedlk ~ tluit dibeaso inakcb brief ork Show 
me tL house instantly/ continued the iiiediciiier, who wa^ in 
the habit of exercising his profession liberally, notivithstandiiig 
his natural avarice, and humanely, in spito of his natural 
malignity. iVs ive can suspect him of no better pnnciple, his 
motive most probably may have been vanity and the love of 
his art 

He would nevertheless have declined giving his attendance 
m the present case had he known whither the kind gossips 
were conducting him, in tune sufficient to frame an apology 
But, ere he guessed where he was going, the leech was humed 
into the house of the late Oliver Proudfute, from which he 
heard the chant of the women as they swathed and dressed the 
corpse of the umquhile bonnet-maker for the ceremony of next 
morning, of which chant the following verses may be received 
as a modern imitation — 

Viewless essence, thin and bare, 

Wellnigh melted into air. 

Still with fondness hovenng near 
The earthly form thou once didst wear, 

Pause upon thy pinion’s flight , 

Be thy course to left or nght, 

Be thou doom’d to soar or sink, 

Pause upon the awful brink 

To avenge the deed expelling 
Thee untimely from thy dwelling, 

Mystic force thou shalt retam 
O’er the blood and o’er the brain 

"Wlien the form thou shalt espy 
That darken’d on thy closing eye, 

When the footstep thou shalt hear 
That thrill’d upon thy dying ear. 

Then strange sympathies shall wake, 

The flesh shall thnll, the nerves shall quake, 

The wounds renew their clotter’d flood. 

And every drop cry blood for blood { 

Hardened as be was, tbe physician felt reluctance to pMS 
tbe thresbold of the man to whose death he bad been so 
directly, though, so far as the individual was concerned, mis- 
takingly, accessary 

‘ Let me pass on, women,’ be said, ‘ my art can only help 
tbe bving — the dead are past our power’ 
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‘Nay, but jour patient la upstairs — the youngest or- 
phan ’ 

Dinning was coiupelled to go into tbo bouse But ho was 
surpnsed when, tbo instant bo bteuped over tbo threshold, tbo 
gossips, who wore busied with tbo dead body, stinted suddenly 
m their song, while one said to tbo others — 

‘In God’s name, who entered? That was a largo gout of 

‘Not so,’ said another voice, ‘it is a drop of tbo hquid 
balm.' 

‘ Nay, cummer, it was blood Agam I say, who entered the 
houbo oven now ? ’ , , 

Ono looked out from tbo apartment into the little entranco, 
where Dwining, under proteuto of not distinctly seeing tbo 
trap ladder by which ho was to ascend into tbo upper part of 
this house of lamentation, was delaying bis progress purposely , 
disconcerted wrth what had roathed him of the conversation 
‘ Nay It IS only worthy Master Henbane Dwiuiug, answered 

one of tbo sibyls. . , , i ^ i 

‘ Only ifaster Dwining,’ replied tbo one who had met spoken, 
in a tone of acijuiesccnco — ‘ our best helper in need ! inen it 

must have been balm sure enough ’ , , .i, i 

‘ Nay,' said tbo other, ‘ it may have been blood nevertheless , 
for tho leech, look you, when tbo body was found, was com- 
manded by tho magistrates to probe the wound ivith his 
instruments, and how could the poor dead corpse know that 
that was dona with good purpose I ’ 

‘Ay, truly, cummer , ana as poor gossip Oliver often mistook 
friends for enemies whdo ho was m life, his judgment. cannot 
be thought to have meuded now ’ , j i „ 

Dwimng heard no more, being now forced upsterrs 
species of garret, where Magdalen fit on 
claapjng to ner bosom her mlant, ■ffbicb, already 
free, and uttenng tho gaspmg, crowing sound which givM the 
popular name to the complamt, seemed on the 
log up its bnef existence A Dominican mo j. 

bed, holdmg tho other child m his arms, and ee S 
timp to time to speak a word or two of spjntual insolation, or 
mtennmgle some observation on the child a disor ^ 

^ The medicmer cast upon the good father a oiogl^ 
filled with that meffable di^in which men 
gainst interlopers His own aid was instant and effi^ious 
he snatched the child from the despairmg mother, stripped its 
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throat, and “taSSusI^°’‘in“ teefsptce 

little patient Dwininff having bound up the 

KpW ^TS&nt m the arms of the half-d.stracted 

“tepoor— 

been with the force of an augmented torrent, 

bom^dfrthe dam-dike that for a ivhde mterrnpted 

SirtStr ‘TutlLX^XTrel^ 

^ anna mast not leave this house empty 
this haim ^^ster D wining, accept of his heads , they are 
Generous, ^ silver. He aye bled to have his t^ngs as 

^i^aslnv gentleman, and hker he was m all his ways 
^^eSieman thL any one of his standing, and even so came 

these words, in a mute passion of gnef she pressed ^ 
lie^hreaJb and to her bps the clmplet of her deceased husband, 

A ^rnoeeded to thrust it mto Dwimng s hands 

it/ she said, ‘ for the love of one who loved you we^ 

A Vi 1 liP H^ed ever to say, if ever man could he brought back from 
^ bmikof the grave, it must he by Master Dwining’s guidance 
wT^Vds am haim is brought back this blessed day, and he is 
there stark and sti^ and kens naething of its health and 
» 0 woe IS me, and waJawa ' But take the heads, 

and"think oA his puir soul as you put them through your 
Wers .. he will be freed from purgatory the sooner that good 
TiPonle nray to assodzie him ’ 

^ ‘Take hack your beads, cummer, I know no legerdemam, 
PAn do no conjurmg tricks,’ said the mediciner, who, more 
^nved than perhaps his rugged nature had anticipated, en- 
Sfoured to avoid receiving the ill-omened gift But his last 
words gave offence to the churchman, whose presence he bad 
not recollected when he uttered them _ 

‘How now, sir leech' said the Dominican, ‘do you call 
nravers for the dead juggbng tnc^? I know that Chaucer, 
the English malcer, says of you medicmers, that your study is 
but httie on the Bible Our mother, the church, hath nodded 
of late, but her eyes are now opened to discern friends from 

foes ; and be well assured , 

‘ Nay, reverend father, said Dwmmg, you take me at too 
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great advantage. I said I could do no miracles, and nas about 
to add that, as tbo church certainly could work such conclu- 
sions, thoso nth beads should bo deposited in your hands, to be 
apphed as they may best benefit the soul of the deceased.’ 

He dropped the beads into the Domimcan’s hand, and 
escaped from the house of mourning 

‘This was a strangely timed visit/ he said to himself, when 
he got safe out of doors, ‘ I hold such things cheap as any 
can , yet, Uiough it is but a silly fancy, I am glad I saved the 
squalling child^s lifa But I must to my friend SmotherwoU, 
whom I have no doubt to bnug to my purpose in the matter 
of Bonthrou , and thus on this occasion I shall save two hves, 
and have destroyed only one,’ 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Lo ! where ho lies embalmed m gore, 

His wound to Heaven cries , 

The iloodgates of hia blood implore 
For vengeance from the skies 

Uranus and Psyche, 

T he High Churcli of St John in Perth, being that of the 
patron saint of the bur^h, had been selected by the 
magistrates as that in which the community was hkely 
to have most fair play for the display of the ordeaL The 
churches and convents of the Domimcans, Carthusians, and 
others of the regulai clergy had been highly endowed by the 
Kmg and nobles, and therefore it was the universal cry of the 
city-council that ‘ their am good auld St John,’ of whose good 
^aces they thought themselves sure, ought to be fuHy confided 
m, and preferred to the new patrons, for whom the Dommicans, 
Carthusians, Carmelites, and others had founded newer seats 
around the Fair City The disputes between the regular and 
secular cler^ added to the jealousy which dictated tms choice 
of the spot m which Heaven was to display a species of miracle, 
upon a direct appeal to the divme decision m a case of doubtflil 

f adt , and the town-clerk was as anxious that the church of 
t John should be preferred as if there had been a faction in 
the body of saints for and against the mterests of the beauti- 
ful town of Perth. 

Many, therefore, were the petty mtngues entered mto and 
disconcerted for the purpose of fixing on the church But the 
magistrates, considenng it as a matter touching in a close 
degree the honour of the city, determined, with judicious con- 
fidence m the justice and impartiahty of their patron, to confide 
the issue to the influence of St John 

It was, therefore, after high mass had been performed with 
the greatest solemnity of which circumstances rendered the 
ceremony capable, and after the most repeated and fervent 
prayers had been offered to Heaven by the crowded assembly, 
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that preparations were made for appealin'' to tlio direct judg- 
ment of Heaven on the niystcnous murder of tho uufortunato 
bonnet- maker 

'fhe scene presented that effect of imposing solemnity which 
the ntes of tno Cathoho Church are so well qualified to pro- 
duce. The eastern window, nchly and vanously painted, 
streamed down a torrent of cheijnered bght upon the high 
altar On tho bier placed before it were stretched tho mortal 
remains of the murdered man, his arms folded on his breast, 
and his palms joined together, with tho fingers pomted up 
wards, as if tho sonselc^s claj was itself appeahng to Heaven 
for vengeance against thoao who had violently divorced the 
immortal spirit from its mangled tenement. 

Close to the bier was placed tho throne which supported 
Robert of SMtland and his brother Albany The Prmce sat 
upon a lower stool, beside his father — an arrangement which 
occasioned some obaervation, as, Albany’s scat being httlo dis 
fanguishcd from that of tlio King, tho heir apparent, though of 
full age, seemed to bo degraded beneath his uncle in the sight 
of the assembled people of Pcrtlu Tho bier was so placed as 
to leave the viow of the body it sustained open to the greater 
part of the multitude assembled m tho churem 

At tho head of tho bier stood tho Knight of l&nfuuns, the 
challenger, and at tho foot tho young Earl of Craiword, as 
representing tho dofoudant Tba evidence of the Duke ot 
Rothsay in exiiurgation, as it was termed, of bir John 
Ramomy, had e.xcmptcd him from tho necessity of attendance 
as a party subjected to tho ordeal, and his illn^ served m a 
reason for his remaining at homa His household, including 
those who, though immediately m waitmg upon oir John, wore 
accounted tho Prmce’s domestics, and had not yet revived 
their dismissal, amounted to eight or ten persons, most or them 
esteemed men of profligate habits, and who might therefore be 
deemed capable, m tho not of a festival evenmg, of committing 
the slaughter of tho bonnet-maker They wore drawn up in a 
row on ^e left side of tho church, and wore a species of white 
cassock, resembling the dress of a penitentiary All eyes 
being bent on them, several of this band seemed M much dis 
concerted as to excite among the spectators strong prepos- 
sessiona of their gudt The real murderer had a coimten^ce 
incapable of betraymg him — a sullen, dark ^ook, wbch nei^er 
^e feast nor wme oup could eidiven, and which the , penl of 
discovery and death could not render dejected. 
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We liave already noticed the posture of the dead body. 
The feee was bare, as were the breast and arms The rest of 
the corpse was shrouded in a winding-sheet of the finest linen, 
so that, if blood should flow from any place which was covered, 
it could not fed to be instantly manifest 

High mass havmg been performed, followed by a solemn in- 
vocamon to the Deity, that He would be pleased to protect the 
innocent, and make known the gudty, Eviot, Sir John Ramomy’s 
page, was summoned to undergo the ordeal ^ He advanced with 
an ill-assured step Perhaps he thought his internal conscious- 
ness that Bontbron must have been the assassm might be 
sufficient to imphcate him in the murder, though he was not 
directly accessary to it He paused before the bier , and his 
voice fettered, as he swore by all that was created in seven days 
and seven nights, by heaven, by hell, by his part of paradise, 
and by the God and author of ali, that he was feee and sackless 
of the bloody deed done upon the corpse before which he 
stood, and on whose breast he made the sign of the cross, in 
evidence of the appeal No consequences ensued The body 
remained stiff as before, the curdled wounds gave no sign of 
blood 

The citizens looked on each other with feces of blank dis- 
appointment ^ey had persuaded themselves of Evict’s guilt, 
and their suspicions had been confirmed by his irresolute 
manner Their surprise at his escape was therefore extreme 
The other followers of Ramomy took heart, and advanced to 
take the oath with a boldness which increased as one by one 
they performed the ordeal, and were declared, by the voice of 
the judges, free and innocent of every sumicion attaching to 
them on account of the death of Ohver I^oudfute 

But there was one mdmdual who did not partake that in- 
creasing confidence The name of ‘Bontbron — Bontbron’’ 
sounded three times through the aisles of the church , but he 
who owned it acknowledged the caU no otherwise than by a 
sort of shufflmg motion with his feet, as if he had been suddenly 
affected with a fit of the palsy 

‘Speak, dog,’ whispered Eviot, ‘or prepare for a dog’s 
death ’ ’ 

But the murderer’s brain was so much disturbed by the 
sight before him, that the judges, beholdmg his deportment, 
doubted whether to ordain mm to be dragged before the bier 
or to pronounce judgment in default ; and it was not until he 


^ See Ordeal by Fire, Note 42 
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was asked for the last time whether he would submit to the 
ordeal, that ho answered, with his usual brevity — 

‘I wdl not, what do I know what jugghng tncks may be 
praotised to take a poor man’s life f I offer the combat to any 
man who says I harmed that dead body ’ 

And, accordmg to usual form, he threw his glove upon the 
floor of the churcL 

Henry Smith stepped forward, amidst the murmured ap 
plauses of his fellow citizens, which even the august presence 
could not entirely suppress , and, hftmg the ruffian’s glove, 
which ho placed in his bonnet, laid down his own m the usual 
form, as a gage of battle But Bonthron raised it not. 

‘He IS no match for me,’ growled the savage, ‘nor fit to hft 
my glove. I follow the Prmce of Scotland, m attendmg on his 
master of horsa This feUow is a wretched mechanic.’ 

Here the Prince mterrupted him. ‘ Thou follow me, raitTfiF 1 
I discharge thee from my service on the spot Take him m 
hand. Smith, and beat him as thou didst never thump anvd ' 
The Viliam is both guilty and recreant It sickens me even to 
look at him j and if my royal &ther will be ruled W me, he 
wdl give the parties two handsome Scottish axes, and we will 
see wnich of them turns out the best fellow before the day is 
half an hour older ’ , j j 

This was readily assented to by the Earl of Crawford and 
Sir Patrick Chartens, the god&thers of the parties, who, as 
the combatants were men of inferior rank, agreed that they 
should fight m steel caps, buflt-jackets, and axes, and that 
as soon as they could be prepared for the combat 

The lists were appointed' m the Skinners Yards a nmgh- 
"L 1 J "UxT +hQ An-mnrflT.inn irnm 


about thirty feet by twenty-five for the combatonts Ihit er 
fluronged the nobles, pnests, and common — e^eptung ^e 
old Kmg, who, detestmg such scenes of bloo^ retired to Ins 
residence, and devolved the charge of the field upon theEarl 
of Errol, Lord High Constable, to whose office it more particu- 
larly belonged The Duke of Albany watched toe whole pro- 
aeedmg with a close and wary eye His nephew ^^e the 
SMno toe heedless degree of notice which corresponded with his 

When the combatants appeared in the hsts, nothmg ooffid 
^0 more stnkm g than the contrast betwixt too manly, cheerful 

’ See Note 43 
lOL. ixii — 18 
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countenance of the smith, whoso sparkling' bright eye ‘>eeiiictl 
already beaming with the victory he hoped lui, and the sullen, 
downcast aspect of the brutal Bon tin on, who looked as if ho 
were some obscene bird, driven into sunshine out of the shelter 
of its daiksome haunts. They made oath severally, each to the 
truth of quairel — a ceremony which Henry Gow performed 
ivith serene and manly confidence, Bonthron with a dogged 
lesolution, which induced the Duke of llothsay to say to the 
High Constable, ‘ Didst thou ever, my dear Errol, behold such 
a mixture of malignity, cruelty, and I think fear, as in that 
fellow’s countenance ? ’ 

‘ He IS not comely,’ said the Earl, ‘ but a powerful knave as 
I have seen.’ 

‘ I ’ll gage a hogshead of wne with you, my good lord, that 
he loses the day Henry the armourer is as strong as he, and 
much more active , and then look at his bold bearing I There 
is somethmg in that other fellow that is loathsome to look upon 
Let them yoke presently, my dear Constable, for I am sick of 
beholding him ’ 

The ELigh Constable then addressed the mdow', who, m her 
deep weeds, and having her children still beside her, occupied 
a chair within the lists — ‘Woman, do you willingly accept of 
this man, Henry the Smith, to do battle as your champion m 
this cause 1 ’ 

‘ I do — I do, most willingly,’ answered Magdalen Proudfute ; 
‘ and may the blessmg of God and St John give him strength 
and fortune, since he strikes for the orphan and fatherless ’ ’ 
‘Then I pronounce this a fenced field of battle,’ said the 
Constable alond. ‘ Let no one dare, upon peril of his life, to 
interrupt this combat by word, speech, or look Sound trumpets, 
and fight, combatants ' ’ 

The trumpets flourished, and the combatants, advanemg 
from the opposite ends of the lists, with a steady and even 
pace, looked at each other attentively, well skilled m judgmg 
firom the motion of the eye the direction m which a blow was 
meditated They halted opposite to, and within reach of, ea^ 
other, and in turn made more than one feint to strike, m order 
to ascertain the activity and vigilance of the opponent At 
length, whether weary of these manoeuvres, or fearing lest m a 
contest so conducted his unwieldy strength would he foiled by 
the activity of the smith, Bonthron heaved up his axe for a 
downright blow, addmg the whole strength of his sturdy arms 
to the weight of the weapon m its descent The smith, how- 
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ever, avoided the stroke hy stepping aside, for it was too 
forcible to be controlled by any guard which be could have 
interposed. Ere Bontbron recovered guard, Henry struck him 
a sidelmg blow on the steel head-piece, which prostrated bun on 
the ground. 

‘ Confess, or die,’ said the victor, placing his foot on the body 
of the vanijuished, and holding to nis throat the point of the 
axe, which terminated in a spike or pomard. 

‘I will confess,’ said the villain, glaring wddly upward on 
the sky ‘ Let me nae ’ 

‘ Not tdl you have yielded,’ said Harry Snuth. 

‘ I do yield,’ agam murmured Bontbron, and Henry pro- 
claimed aloud that his antagomst was defeated. 

The Dukes of Rothsay and Albany, the High Constable, and 
the Dommican prior now entered the lists, and, addressii^ 
Bontbron, demanded if he acknowledged him s elf vanquished. 

‘ I do,’ auawered the miscreant. ^ 

‘And guilty of the murder of Ohver Proudfute 1 
‘I am, but I mistook him for another ’ 

‘And whom didst thou intend to slay? smd the pnor 
‘ Confess, my son, and merit thy pardon m another world , lor 
with this thou hast httle more to do ’ i . * 

‘ I took the slam man,’ answered the discomfi^ combatant, 

‘ for him whose hand has struck me down, whose foot now 
presses me.’ , , 

‘ Blessed be the samts ' ’ said the prior , now ^ those 
who doubt the virtue of the holy ordeal may have their eyw 
opened to then- error Lo, he is trapped m the snare which he 

laid for the guiltless.’ , , ,, ^i. (t „ o- 

‘ I scarce ever saw the man before, said the smitL I never 
did wrong to him or his. Ask him, an it please your reverence, 
why he should have thought of slaymg me treacheroMly 
‘It IS a fittmg question,’ answered the pnor 
where it is due, my son, even though it is manifested by thy 
shame. For imat reason wouldst thou have way ai is 
armourer, who says he never wronged thee 1 , ■r.„ 

‘He had WTong^ him whom I served,’ answered Bonthron, 

‘ and I meditated the deed by his command 
‘ By whose command ? ’ asked the pnor 
Bonthron was silent for on instant, then grow e out, 

IB too mighty for me to name.’ , , , r 

^ ‘Hearktn, mysom’said the churchman, 

hour, and the mighty and the mean of this earth shall to thee 
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nliTcp. be empty sounds The sledge is even now preparing to 
drag tbee to tbe place of execution Therefore, soi^ once more 
I charge thee to consult thy soul’s weal by glorifying Heaven, 
and speaking the truth Was it thy master, Sir J oim Ramomy, 
that stirred thee to so foul a deed ^ 

'No,’ answered the prostrate villain, ‘ it was a greater than 
he ’ And at the same time he pointed with his finger to the 
Prmce 

‘ Wretch ' ’ said the astomshed Poke of Eothsay , ' do you 
dare to hmt that I was your instigator 1 ’ 

‘You yourself my lord,’ answered the unblushing ruf&an. 

‘ Die m thy falsehood, accursed slave ' ’ said the Prmce , and, 
drawmg his sword, he would have pierced his calumniator, had 
not the Lord High Constable mterposed with word and actiom 
' Your Grace must forgive my discharging mine ofl&ce . this 
caitiff must be dehvered mto the hands of the executioner 
He is unfit to be dealt with by any other, much less by your 
Highness ’ 

‘ What ' noble earl,’ said Albany aloud, and with much real 
or affected emotion, ‘would you let the dog pass alive from 
hence, to poison the people’s ears with false accusations against 
the Prince of Scotland 1 I say, cut him to mammocks upon 
the spot ' ’ 

‘Your Highness wiU pardon me,’ said the Earl of Errol, ‘I 
must protect him tdl his doom is executed ’ 

‘Then let him be gagged instantly,’ said Albany ‘And 
you, my royal nephew, why stand you there fixed m astonish- 
ment ? Call your resolution up — speak to the prisoner — swear 
— protest by ah. that is sacred that you knew not of this felon 
deed. See how the people look on each other and whisper 
apart ' My hfe on ’t that this he spreads faster than any 
Gospel truth. Speak to them, royal kinsman, no matter what 
you say, so you be constant in denial’ 

‘What, sir,’ said Rothsay, startmg from his pause of surprise 
and mortification, and turning haughtily towards his uncle, 
‘ would you have me gage my royal word agamst that of an 
abject recreant ? Let those who can believe the son of their 
sovereign, the descendant of Bruce, capable of laying ambush 
for the hfe of a poor mechanic enjoy the pleasure of thinbng 
the vdlam’s tale true ’ 

‘That will not I for one,’ said the smith, bluntly ‘I, never 
did aught but what was in honour towards his royal Grace the 
Duke of Rothsay, and never received unkmdness firom >iTm m 
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word, look, or deed , and I cannot thmk he would have given 
aim to such base practice ’ 

‘ Was it in honour that tou threw his Highness fixim the 
ladder m Curfew Street upon Fastem’s [St. Valentme’sJ Even? 
said Bonthron , ‘ or think you the &vour was received kmdly 
or nnkmdly V 

This was so boldly said, and seemed so plausible, that it 
shook the smith’s opmion of the Prmce’s mnocence. 

‘Alas, my lord,’ said he, lookmg sorroivfully towards Roth- 
say, ‘could your Ehghness seek an innocent fellows hfe for 
domg his duty by a helpless maiden 1 I would rather have died 
m these lists than hve to hear it said of the Bruce s heir 
‘Thou art a good feUow, Smith,’ said the Prmce, but I 
cannot expect thee to judge more wisely than others Away 
with that convict to the gallows, and gibbet him ^ve an you 
wdl, that he may speak felsehood and spread scandal on us to 
the last prolonged moment of his existence I 

So saymg, the Prmce turned away from ^ lists, msdainmg 
to notice tne gloomy looks cast towards him, as the crowd 
made slow and reluctant way for him to pass, and expressing 
neither surprise nor dimleasure at a deep, hollow murmur, or 
groan, wbc^ accompam^ his retr^t. Only a, few of Im o^ 
immediate followers attended him from the fidd, thoug 
ous persons of distmotion had come there m his tram v 
the lower olaas of oitizenfl ceased to follow the u^appy mice, 
whose former mdifferent reputation bad exposed bun to so 
charges of impropnety and levity, md around ^hom ^ 
seemed now darkenmg suspicions of the *1 ooi 
^ He took his slow and tLughtfiil way to churoh of the 
Dommicans, but the ill news, which 
reached his father’s place of retirement before 
peared On entenng the palace and mqui^g 

the Duke of Rothsay was suipns^ monntmu 

m deep consultation with the Duke of Albany, , S 

on horseback as the Pnnce left the hsts, h^ Ioita of his 

vent before him He was about to use the 
rfik and birth to enter the royal apartment, when 
the commander of the guard of BrandanM, ^v luatruc- 

stand, m the most respectful terms, that he had sp 
tions which forbade his admittance. T irfui tlimr 

‘ Go at least, MaoLewis, and let them taow that I ^ 
pleasure.’ said the Prmce. ‘If my uncle desires to tovo toe 
credit o7 shutting the father’s apartment against the son, it wiU 
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alike be empty sounds The sledge is even now preparing to 
drag thee to the place of execution Therefore, son, once more 
I charge thee to consult thy souFs weal by glorifying Heaven, 
and spealang the truth W as it thy m aster, Sir J ohn Ramomy, 
that stirred thee to so foul a deed 1 ’ 

‘No,’ answered the prostrate villain, ‘ it was a greater than 
he ’ And at the same time he pomted with his finger to the 
Prmce 

‘ TVietch ! ’ said the astonished Duke of Rothsay , ‘ do you 
dare to hint that I was your instigator % ’ 

‘You yourself, my lord,’ answered the unblushing rufi&an 
‘ Die m thy &lsehood, accursed slave ' ’ said the Prince , and, 
drawmg his sword, he would have pierced his calumniator, had 
not the Lord High Constable interposed with word and action 
‘ Your Grace must forgive my dischargmg mme office this 
caitiff must be dehvered into the hands of the executioner 
He 13 unfit to be dealt with by any other, much less by your 
Highness ’ 

‘ What ' noble eail,’ said Albany aloud, and with much real 
or affected emotion, ‘would you let the dog pass alive from 
hence, to poison the people’s ears with false accusations against 
the Pnuce of Scotland'? I say, cut him to mammocks upon 
the spot ' ’ 

‘ Yom Highness will pardon me,’ said the Earl of Errol, ‘I 
must protect him till his doom is executed ’ 

‘Then let him be gagged instantly,’ said Albany ‘And 
you, my royal nephew, why stand you there fixed m astonish- 
ment 1 Call your resolution up — speak to the prisoner — swear 
— protest by all that is sacred that you knew not of this felon 
deed See how the people look on each other and whisper 
apart ' My life on ’t that this he spreads faster than any 
Gospel truth Speak to them, royal kinsman, no matter what 
you say, so you be constant in demah’ 

‘What, sir,’ said Rothsay, starting from his pause of surprise 
and mortification, and turmng haughtily towards his imcle, 
‘ would you have me gage my royal word agamst that of an 
abject recreant ? Let those who can believe the son of their 
sovereign, the descendant of Bruce, capable of laymg ambush 
for the life of a poor mechanic enjoy the pleasure of thinking 
the vdlam’s tale true ’ 

‘ That will not I for one,’ said the smith, bluntly ‘ 1. never 
did aught but what was in honour towards his royal Grace the 
Duke of Rothsay, and never received unkiudness from him in 
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kinsman,’ said the Duke of Albany, ‘ they will contaminate that 
of a monaroL’ 

‘ Denied, my lord ! ’ exclaimed the Prmce , ‘ by whom are 
they asserted, save by a wretch too infamous, even by his own 
confession, to be credited for a moment, though a beggar’s 
character, not a prince’s, were impeached 1 Fetch him hither, 
let the rack be shown to him , j ou inll soon hear him retract 
the calumny which he dared to assert.' 

‘ The gibnet has done its work too surely to leave Bonthron 
sensible to the rack,’ said the Duke of Albany ‘ He has been 
executed an hour since.’ 

‘ And why such haste, my lord 1 ’ said the Prmce , ‘ know 
you it looks 08 if there were practice m it to bring a stam on 
my name 1 ’ 

‘The custom is universal the defeated combatant m the 
ordeal of battle is mstantly transferred from the lists to the' 
gallows. And yet, fair kinsman,’ continued the Duke of 
Albany, ‘ if you had bol^y and strongly denied the unputation, 

I would have judged right to keep the ivretch ahve for farmer 
mvestigation , but as your Highness was silent, I deemed ^it 
best to stifle the scandal m the breath of him that ^tered it. 

‘ St. Mary, my lord, but this is too msultmg ! Do yo’l* 
uncle and lonsman, suppose me guilty of prompting such an 
useless and unworthy action as that which the slave co^essed i 
‘It IS not for me to bandy question with your &ghne^, 
otherwise I would ask whether you also mean to deny the 
scarce less unworthy, though less bloody, attack upon the 
house in Couvrefew Street 1 Be not angry with m^ lawman , 
but, indeed, your sequestenng yourself some brief space 
from the court, were it only dnrmg the Kmg s residence m 
this city, where so much ofiroce has been given, is rmpenously 
demand^’ ' , , j i i „ 

Bothsay paused when he heard this exbortetioh, and, looking 
at the Duke in a very marked manner, lOThed , , j 
‘ Uncle, you are a good huntsman. ^ ou have pitohe your 
toils with much sM, but you would have b^ foiled, ^t- 
withstanding, had not the stag rushed among the nete of 
will . God 5>eed you, and may you have the Profit by 
matter wbion your measures deserve. Say to ny^ fet er, 
oW.his arrest My Lord High Constable, I wait o^y 7°'^^ 
pleasure to attend you to your lodgmgs. Smce I am to he in 
Ward, I could not have OMired a 'kmder or more courteous 

warden.’ 
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The interview between tbe uncle and nepbew being thus 
concluded, the Pnnce retired with the Earl of ErroLto his 
apartments , the citizens whom they met in the streets passing 
to the further side when they observed the Duke of Rothsay, 
to escape the necessity of saluting one whom they had been 
taught to consider as a ferocious as well as unprincipled liber- 
tme The Constable’s lodgings received the owner and his 
prmcely guest, both glad to leave the streets, yet neither 
feelm^ easy in the situation which they occupied with regard 
to ea(m other within doors. 

We must return to the hsts after the combat had ceased, 
and when the nobles had withdrawn The crowds were now 
separated into two distinct bodies That which made the 
smallest m number was at the same time the most distmguished 
for respectability, consisting of the better class of inhabitants 
of Perth, who were congratulatmg the successful champion jand 
each other upon the triumphant conclusion to which they had 
brought their feud with the courtiers The magistrates were 
so much elated on the occasion, that they entreated Sir Patrick 
Chartens’s acceptance of a collation in the town-hall. To this 
Henry, the hero of the day, was of course mvited, or he was 
rather commanded to attend. He hstened to the summons 
■with great embarrassment, for it may be readily believed his 
heart was with Catharine Glover But the advice of his fether 
Simon decided him That veteran citizen had a natural and 
becoming deference for the magistracy of the Fair City; he 
entertained a high estimation of all honours which flowed from 
such a source, and thought that his mtended son-in-law would 
do wrong not to receive them with gratitude 

‘ Thou must not think to absent thyself from such a solemn 
occasion, son Henry,’ was his advice ‘ Sir Patrick Charteris 
13 to be there himself, and I thmk it will be a rare occasion for 
thee to gam his good-wilL It is like he may order of thee a 
new suit of harness , and I myself heard worthy Baihe Craig- 
dalhe say there was a talk of fiirbishmg up the city’s armoury 
Thou must not neglect the good trade, now that thou takest 
on thee an expensive feimdy ’ 

‘Tush, father Glover,’ answered the embarrassed victor, ‘I 
lack no custom, and thou knowest there is Catharine, who 
may wonder at my absence, and have her ear abused once 
moje by tales of glee-maidens and I wot not what ’ 

I' ear not for that,’ said the glover, ‘ but go, like an obedient 
burge'vs, where thy betters desire to have thee I do not deny 
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tliat ifc will cost thee some trouble to make tby peace witb 
Catbarme about tbis duel , for sbe tbmks berself wiser m snob 
matters tbon king and council, kirk and canons, provost and 
baflies. But I will take up the quarrel with her myself and 
will 80 work for thee, that, though she may receive thee 
to morrow ivith somewhat of a chiding, it shall melt mto tears 
and smiles, hke an Apnl momuig, that begms with a mild 
shower Away with thee, then, my son, and be constant to 
the time, to morrow mormng after mass ’ 

The smith, though reluctantly, was obhged to defer to the 
reasomng of his proposed father-m-law, and, once determined 
to accept the honour destmed for him by the fiithers of the 
city, he extricated himself from the crowd, and hastened home 
to put on his best apparel , m which he presently afterwards 
repaired to the councif house, where the ponderous oak table 
seemed to bend under the massy dishes of choice Tay salmon 
and dehcious sea fish from Dundee, being the dainties which 
the lastmg season permitted, whilst neither wine, ale, nor 
metheghn were wanting to wash them down. The waits, or 
minstrels of the burgh, played dunng the repast, and in the 
mtervals of the music one of them recited with great emphasis 
a long poetical account of the battle of Blackeam side, fought 
V Sir William Wallace and his redoubted captain and friend, 
Thomas of Longueville, against the Enghsh general Sewmd 
themo perfectly familiar to all the guests, who, neverthelesa 
more tolerant than their descendants, listened as if it had ail 
the zest of novelty It was complimentary to the ancestor ot 
the Knight of Emfauns, doubtless, and to other Perthsh^ 
tamihes, m passages which the audience applauded vocuerou^, 
whilst they^^ged each other m migh^ draughfo to the 
memory of Ae heroes who had fought by the side or ® 
Champion of Scotland. The health of Henry Wynd wm qnaffed 
wth repeated shouts, and the provost announced pubhcly, that 
the magistrates were consultmg how they might best mves 
jmn with some distmguished privilege or honorary reward, 
fr> show how highly his fellow-citizens valued his courageous 

exertions. , , i xi,„ 

‘Nay, take it not thus, an it like your worships, 
smith, with his usual blunt manner, ‘lest men 
must be rare m Perth when they reward a man for fighting lor 
the right of a forfom indow I am sure there are 
of stout burghers m the town who would have done y 

^rgue as well or better than I For, m good sooth, i ought 
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to have cracked yonder fellow’s head-piece like an earthen 
pipkin — ay, and would have done it, too, if it ^d not been one 
which I myself tempered for Sir John Ramorny But, an the 
Fair City think my seivice of any worth, I wiU conceive it far 
more than acquitted by any aid which you may afford from the 
common good ^ to the support of the widow Magdalen and her 
poor orphans ’ 

‘That may well be done,’ said Sir Patrick Charteris, ‘and 
yet leave the Fair City rich enough to pay her debts to Henry 
“Wynd, of which every man of us is a better judge than him- 
self, who IS hhnded with an unavaihng mcety, which men call 
modesty. .Aaid if the burgh he too poor for this, the provost 
wm hear his share The Rover’s golden angels have not all 
taken flight yet.’ 

The beakers were now circulated, under the name of a cup 
of comfort to the widow, and anon flowed around once more to 
the happy memory of the murdered Oliver, now so bravely 
avenged. In short, it was a feast so jovial that all agreed 
noting was wanting to render it perfect but the presence of 
the bonnet-maker Welf, whose calamity had occasioned the 
meeting, and who had usually famished the standmg jest at 
such festive assembhes Had his attendance been possible, it 
was driy observed by Bailie Craigdallie, he would certainly 
have claimed the success of the day, and vouched himself the 
avenger oi his own murder 

At the sound of the vesper beU the company broke up, some 
of the graver sort gomg to evemng prayers, where, with half- 
t countenances, they made a most orthodox 

own homS^+n + 11°^ a Lenten congregation , others to their 
own homes, to tell over the occurrences of the fight and feast 

doubtless,’ 

freedoms of some tavern, the door of which Lent 

nenry returned to the wynd, warm mth the good wine and 
the applause of his fellow-citizens, and fell asleep to dream of 
pe^ct ^ppmess and Catharine Glover ^ 

We have said that, when the combat was decided the 
spectators were divided mto two bodies Of these when the 
more r^pectable portion attended the victor in loyom pmceLon 

sentenced Bdnthion. who was 
tra,veUing m a different direction, and for a very opposite pur- 

* The public property of the burgh 
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posa Whatever may be thought of the comparative attraotioiiB 
of the house of mourning and of feastmg under other circum- 
stances, there can be little doubt which will draw most visitors, 
when the question is, whether we would witness miseries which 
we are not to share, or festivities of which we are not to partake 
Accordmgly, the tumbnl m which the cnmmal was conveyed 
to execution was attended by far the greater proportion of the 
inhabitants of Perth. 

A finar was seated m the same car with the murderer, to 
whom he did not hesitate to repeat, under the seal of confession, 
the same false asseveration which he hod made upon the place 
of combat, which charged the Duke of Rothsay with bemg 
director of the ambuscade by which the unfortunate bonnet- 
maker had suffered. The same falsehood he disseminated 
among the crowd, averring, witli unblushmg ef^ntery, to 
those who were mghest to the car, that he owed his death to 
his havmg been wdlmg to execute the Duke of Rothsay^ 
pleasure For a time he repeated these words, suUenly and 
wggedly, in the manner of one reciting a ta^ or a bar who 
enaeavours by reiteration to obtain a credit for ms words wnicn 
he IS mtemaUy sensible they do not deserve. But when he 
hfted up his eyes, and beheld m the distance the block outhne 
of a gaJlows, at least forty feet high, with its ladder and ite 



— prayers, you shall be m due 

penal fires of purgatory ’ , , ^ 4. +4^ 

These assurances were calculated rather to angrnent * , ^ 

dummsh the terrors of the culprit, who was agitated by doubte 
whether the mode suggested for his preservation 
would to a certamty be effectual, and some suspicion whether 
there was really any purpose of employmg them in j (r ' 
for he knew his master well enough to be aware o 
ence with which he would sacrifice one who might on some 
future occasion be a dangerous evidence against 

His doo^ however, was sealed, and ^ ® 

horn it They slowly approached the fet^ tree, 
erected on a bank by the river’s side, about half ^ 
the walls of the city a site chosen that the body of the wretch. 
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which was to remain food for the carrion crows, might be seen 
from a distance in every direction Here the priest delivered 
Bonthron to the executioner, by whom he was assisted up the 
ladder, and to all appearance despatched according to the usual 
forms of the law He seemed to struggle for life for a minute, 
but soon after hung still and manimate The executioner, 
after remainmg upon duty for more than half an hour, as if to 
permit the last spark of life to be extinguished, announced to 
the admirers of such spectacles that the irons for the permanent 
suspension of the carcass not havmg been got ready, the con- 
cluding ceremony of disembowelhn" the dead body and attach- 
mg it finally to the gibbet would be deferred till the next 
morning at sunnse 

Notwithstandmg the early hour which he had named, Master 
Smotherwell had a reasonable attendance of rabble at the place 
of execution, to see the final pioceedings of justice ■with its 
victim But great was the astonishment and resentment of 
these amateurs to find that the dead body had been removed 
from the gibbet They were not, however, long at a loss to 
guess the cause of its disappearance Bonthron had been the 
follower of a baron whose estates lay in Fife, and was himself a 
native of that province What was more natural than that 
some of the Fife men, whose boats were frequently pljung on 
the nver, should have clandestmely removed the body of their 
countryman from the place of pubhc shame 1 The crowd vented 
their rage agamst Smotherwell for not completing his job on 
the precedmg evening , and had not he and his assistant be- 
taken themselves to a boat, and escaped across the Tay, they 
would have run some risk of bemg pelted to death. The event, 
however, was too much m the spirit of the times to be much 
wondered at Its real cause we shall explam m the foUowmg 
chapter 
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Lot gallows gapa for dogs, let men go free 

Henry V 


T he meidenta of a narrative of this kind must be adapted 
to each other, as the wards of a key must tally accu- 
rately with those of the lock to which it belongs. The 
reader, however gentle, iTill not hold himself obhged to rest 
satisfied with the mere fact that such and such occurrences took 
place, which is, generally spealong, all that in ordinary life he 
can know of what is passing around him , but he is desirous, 
while reading for amusement, of knowing the mtenor move- 
ments occasioning the course of eventa This is a legitimate 
and reasonable curiosity , for every man hath a right to open 
Md examme the mechanism of his own watch, put together for 
his proper use, although he is not pemutted to piy into the 
interior of the timepiece which, for general information, is dis- 
Pwed on the town-steeple. 

It would be, therefore, uncourteous to leave my readers under 
any doubt concerrung the agency which removed the assassin 
Bonthron fixim the gallows — an event which some of the Perth 
citizens ascribed to the foul fiend hunself, while others were 
content to lay it upon the natural dislike of Bonthron’s country- 
men of Fife to see mm hanging on the nver side, as a spectacle 
dishonourable to their provmce. 

About miduigbt succcodiug tho d&y when the execution h&cl 
^n place, and while the inhabitants of Perth were deeply 
nnned m slumber, three men muffled m their cloaks, and bear- 
mg a dark lantern, descended the alleTO of a garden w^ch led 
the house occupied by Sir John Ramomy to the banks of 
Tay, where a small boat lay moored to a landmg-plac^ or 
1 P^J^ting pier The wind howled in a low and melan- 
cnoly manner through the leafless shrubs and bushes , and a 
Pnie moon 1 waded,’ os it is termed in Scotland, amongst dnftmg 
ctouda, which seemed to threaten ram. The three mdividuals 
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entered the boat with great precaution to escape observation. 
One of them was a tall, powerful man , another short and bent 
downwaids, the third middle-sized, and apparently younger 
than his companions, well made, and active. Thus much the 
imperfect light could discover They seated themselves in the 
boat and unmoored it from the pier 

‘We must let her drift with the current till we pass the 
bridge, where the burghers still keep guard , and you know 
the proverb — “A Perth arrow hath a perfect flight,” ' said the 
most youthful of the party, who assumed the office of helmsman, 
and pushed the boat off from the pier , whilst the others took 
the oars, winch were muffled, and rowed with all precaution 
till they attained the middle of the nver , they then ceased their 
efforts, lay upon their oars, and trusted to the steersman for 
keeping her in mid-ohanneh 

In this manner they passed unnoticed or disregarded beneath 
the stately Gothic arches of the old bridge, erected by the 
magnificent patronage of Robert Bruce in 1329, and carried 
away by an mundation in 1621 Although they heard the 
voices of a omc watch, which, since these disturbances com- 
menced, had been mghtly maintained in that important pass, 
no challenge was given , and when they were so far down the 
stream as to he out of hearmg of these guardians of the night, 
• they began to row, but still with precaution, and to converse, 
thoimh m a low tone 

‘You have found a new trade, comrade, since I left you,’ 
said one of the rowers to the other ‘ I left you engaged m 
tending a sick kmght, and I find you employed in purloming a 
dead body from the gallows ’ 

‘A living body, so please your squu-ehood, Master Bunole, 
or else my craft hath faded of its purpose ’ 

‘ So I am told, Master P otter-camer , but, saving your clerk- 
ship, unless you tell me your tnck, I wdl take leave to doubt 
of its success ’ 

‘ A sunple toy. Master Buncle, not hkely to please a genius 
so acute as that of your vahancie Marry, thus it is This 
suspension of the human body, which the vulgar caU hangmg; 
operates death by apoplexia — that is, the blood bemg unable 
to return to the heart by the compression of the veins, it rushes 
to the bram, and the man dies Also, and as an additional 
cause of dissolution, the lungs no longer receive the needful 
suppW of the vital air, owing to the ligature of the cord around 
the thorax , and hence the patient pe^hes ’ 
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‘ I understand that well enough. But how is such a revul- 
sion of blood to the brain to ^ prevented, sir medicmer?’ 
said the third person, who was no other than Eamomy’s page, 
Eviot. 

‘ Marry, then,’ rephed Bwining, ‘ hang me the patient up m 
such fashion that the carotid artenes shall not he compressed, 
and the blood will not determme to the bram, and apoplexia 
wdl not take place , and again, if there be no hgature around 
the tlmrax, the lungs wdl be snpphed with air, whether the 
man he hangmg m the middle heaven or standmg on the firm 
earth.’ 

‘ All this I conceive,’ said Eviot, ‘but how these precautions 
can be reconoded with the execution of the sentence of hangmg 
18 what my dull bram cannot comprehend’ 

‘ Ah 1 good youth, thy vahanoie hath spoded a fivir wit. 
Hadst thou studied with me, thou shouldst have learned things 
more difficult than this But here is my tnck. I get me 
certain bandages, made of the same substance with your young 
vahanoie’s horse girths, having especial care that they are of a 
kind which wdl not shrink on bemg stramed, since that would 
sped my experiment. One loop of this substance is drawn 
ander each foot, and returns up either side of the leg to a 
cincture, with which it is umted , these emetures are connected 
by divers straps down the breast and back, m order to divide 
the weight. And there are sundry other convemences for easmg 
the patient, but the chief is this the straps, or hgatures, are 
attached to a broad steel collar, ourvmg outwards, and having 
a hook or two, for the better security of the halter, which the 
friendly executioner passes around that part of the maemne, 
mstead of applymg it to the bare throat of the patient. Thus, 
when thrown off from the ladder, the sufferer wdl find himself 
suspended, not by his neck, if it please you, but by tho steel 
circle, which supports the loops m which his feet are plac^ 
and on which his weight really rests, diminished a httle ^ 
®mular supports under each arm. Thus, neither vmn nor wind- 
pipe bemg compressed, tho man wdl breathe as free, and his 
blood, savmg firom fiught and novelty of situatio^ will How as 
temperately as your valianoie’s when you stand up m your 
stimpa to view a field of battle.’ 

By my finth, a quamt and rare device 1 quoth Bunoln 
'Is It notl ’ pursued tho leech, ‘and well worth being known 
tc such mountmg spirits as your vahaucies, since there is no 
knowmg to what height Sir John Ramomy’s pupils may arn\e , 
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and if these be such that it is necessary to descend from them 
by a rope, you may find my mode of management [more con- 
venient than the common practice Marry, but you must be 
provided with a high-collared doublet, to conceal the ring of 
steel, and, above aU, such a bonm ioctus as Smotherweli to 
adjust the noose ’ 

‘ Base poison- vender,’ said Eviot, ' men of our calling die on 
the field of battle ’ 

‘ I will save the lesson, however,’ replied Buncle, ‘ m case of 
some pinching occasion But what a night the bloody hang- 
dog Bonthron must have had of it, dancing a pavise m mid-air 
to the music of his own shackles, as the night- wind swings him 
that way and this ’ ’ 

‘It were an alms-deed to leave him there,’ said Eviot, ‘for 
his descent from the gibbet will but encourage him to new 
murders He knows but two elements — drunkenness and 
bloodshed.’ 

‘Perhaps Sir John Eamomy might have been of your 
opmion,’ said Dwimng , ‘ but it would first have been necessary 
to out out the rogue^s tongue, lest he had told strange tales 
from his airy height And there are other reasons that it 
concerns not your vahancies to know In truth, I myself have 
been generous m serving him, for the feUow is built as strong 
as Edmburgh Castle, and his anatomy would have matched 
any that is m the chirurgical haU of Padua But tell me, 
Master Buncle, what news brmg you from the doughty 
Douglas 1 ’ 

‘ They may tell that know,’ said Buncle ‘ I am the dull ass 
that bears the message, and kens nought of its purport The 
safer for myseK, perhaps I earned letters from the Duke of 
Albany and from Sir John Ramorny to the Douglas, and he 
looked black as a northern tempest when he opened them I 
brought them answers from the Earl, at which they smiled 
hke the sun when the harvest storm is closing over him. Go 
to your ephemendes, leech, and conjure the'"meaning out of 
that ’ 

‘ Methinks I can do so without much cost of wit,’ said the 
chirurgeon , ‘but yonder I see m the pale moonhght our dead- 
alive Should he have screamed out to any chance passenger, 
it were a cunous mterruption to a night-joumey to be haded 
from the top of such a gallows as that Hark, methinks I do 
hear his groans amid the whisthng of the wmd and the creaking 
of the chains So — fair and softly, make &st the boat with 
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the grappliDg, and get out tho casket with my matters , we 
would be better for a little fire, but the hght might bring 
observation, on us Come on, my men of valour, march wanly, 
for we are bound for the gallows u)ot. Follow with the lantern , 
I trust the ladder has been left. 


Smg, three merry men, and three merry men, 

And three merry men are we, 

Thou on. tho land, and I on the sand, 

And Jack on tho gallows-tree ’ 

As they advanced to the gibbet, they could plai^y 
groans, though uttered m a low tona Ihvmmg ventured 
give a low cough once or twice, by way of signal , but receivmg 
no answer, ‘ We had best make haste, said he to his com- 
pamons, ‘for our friend must be extremts, as he 
answer to the signal which announces the am-ral or nep 
Come, let us to the gear I wiU go up the ladder ^nd cut 
the rope. Do you two follow, one after another, take frat 
hold of the body, so that he feU not when the halter is urn 
loosed. Keep sure gnpe, for wbeh the wiU afford 

yon convemence. Bethink yon tha^ though 
part to mght, he hath no wmgs, and to fall out of a halter may 

oe as dangerous as to fall mto ona +i,n 

While he spoke thus with sneer and mbe, he ascended the 

ladder, and baving ascertained ..j? +v, and 

foUowed him had lie body m their ^e 

then gave hia aid to support tho almost life 

°’X^\kilfiil exertion of strength and °5 

Bontbron was placed safely on tbe ground ^ thence 

certam existent of life having been 

transported to the nver-side, i^ere, shroud^ ^hile^^eech 
party might be best concealed from observation, „„,~„43on 
employed himself m the necessary meaM of rec^g animation, 

witUbchhehadtaken^etopro^de^e^ 

For this purpose he first treed tne rero ™lnnV(>d on 
his shackles, which the executioner had Aomuheated 

purpose, at the same time ^nmenled. It 


01 me skiU with which his macniua , 

straps designed to support the body had stre ATfromolv 

ably as to ^lon the sense of suffocation becommg extremely 
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overpowenng. But the address of the surgeon triumphed over 
all obstacles , and, after sneezing and stretching himself, with 
one or two brief convulsions, Bonthron gave decided proofs of 
reanimation, by arresting the hand of the operator as it was in 
the act of dropping strong waters on his breast and throat, 
and, directing the bottle winch contained them to his lips, he 
took, almost perforce, a considerable gulp of the contents 

‘ It is spiritual essence double distilled,’ said the astonished 
operator, ‘ and would bhster the throat and burn the stomach 
of any other man. But this extraordinary beast is so unlike 
aU other human creatures, that I should not wonder if it 
brought him to the complete possession of his faculties.’ 

Bonthron seemed to confirm this he started ivith a strong 
convulsion, sat up, stared around, and indicated some conscious- 
ness of existence 

‘ Wme — wine,’ were the first words which he articulated. 
The leech gave him a draught of medicated wme, mixed 
with water He rejected it, under the dishonourable epithet 
of ‘kennel- washings,’ and agam uttered the words, ‘Wine — 
wme ’ 

‘ Nay, take it to thee, i’ the devil’s name,’ said the leech, 
‘ since none but he can judge of thy constitution ’ 

A draught, long and deep enough to have discomposed the 
intellects of any other person, was found effectual in recalling 
those of Bonthron to a more perfect state , though he betrayed 
no recollection of where he was or what had bemUen him, and 
in his bnef and sullen manner asked why he was brought to 
the nver-side at this time of night 

‘ Another frolic of the wild Prmce, for drenchmg me as he 

did before Nails and blood, hut I would ’ 

‘Hold thy peace,’ mterrupted Eviot, ‘and be thankful, I 
pray you, if you have any thankfulness m you, that thy liody 
18 not crow’s meat, and thy soul m a place where water is too 
scarce to duck thee ’ 

‘ I begm to bethink me,’ said the ruffian , and raising the 
flask to his mouth, which he saluted with a long and hearty 
loss, he set the empty bottle on the earth, dropped his head on 
his bosom, and seemed to muse for the purpose of arrangmg 
his confused recollections 

‘We can abide the issue of his meditations no longer,’ said 
Bwinmg , ‘he wdl be better after he has slept Up, sir' you 
have been riding the air these some hours , try if the water be 
not an easier mode of conveyance. Your valours must lend me 
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a hand. I can no more hffc this moss than I could raise m my 
arms a slaughtered hull’ 

‘Stand upright on thme o\ni feet, Bonthron, now wehaio 
placed thee upon them,’ said Evrot. 

‘I cannot,’ answered the patient ‘Every drop of blood 
tmgles m my veins as if it had pm-points, and my mees refuse 
to bear their burden. What can be the meaning of all this ? 
This IS some practice of thme, thou dog leech 1 

‘ Ay — ay, so it is, honestBontnron,’ said Dwmmg — ‘a p^tiTO 
thou shalt thank me for when thou comest to learn it. In the 
meanwhile, stretch down in the stem of that boat, and let rne 
'Trap this cloak about thee ’ Assisted mto the boat ac^rd- 
mgly, Bonthron was deposited there as convemently as thmgs 
admitted of He ans'vered their attentions with one or t'TO 
snorts resembling the grunt of a boar who has got some food 
particularly agreeable to him , , , 

‘And now, Buncle,’ said the chirargeon, your v^ant 
squireship knows your charge. You are to carry tms live y 
cargo by the nver to Newburgh, where you are to dimose of 
him as you wot of meantime, nere are his shaokles mq 
ages, the marks of his confinement and hberation Bind tnem 
up together, and fling them mto the deep^t pool you pass 
over . for, found in your possession, they mi^t tell tales a,rams 
us all This low, light breath of wmd from the west will per- 
mit you to use a sml as soon as the hght MmM m ^ 

firwofrowmg Your other vahanoie, Master Pa^ E ot, 

he content to^retum to Perth with me a foo^ for hero severe 
our fair company Take with thee the lantern, Buncte for 
thou wilt require it more than we, and see thou send me back 
my flasket.* ^ j -l 

the pedestnans returned to Perth, Eviot expi^ae is 
behefthat Bonthron’s understanding 

shock wbch terror had inflicted upon it, j J 

to him to have disturbed all the femlties of his mmd, and m 

^nthron’s mtelleot, such as it is, n^ a ^ i 

^Tlll but vacillate to and fro like a pcud'^um which huth b^n 
put m motion, and then will rest m its prope p m 

Our memory 18, of all our powers of mmd, tot wmcU m 
Ppouhatly liable to be suspended. Deep mtan^ on ^ 

^P alite destroy it, anS yet it returns ^he^he J^rd 
becomes sober or the sleeper is awakened, ierro 
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produces the same effects I knew at Paris a cnminal con- 
demned to die by the halter, who suffered the sentence accord- 
mgly, showing no particular degree of timidity upon the 
scaffold, and behaving and expressing himself as men in the 
same condition are wont to do Accident did for him what a 
little ingenious practice hath done for our amiable friend from 
^om we but now parted He was cut down and given to his 
friends before l^e was extinct, and I had the good fortune to 
restore him Put, though he recovered m other particulars, he 
remembered but httle of his trial and sentence Of his con- 
fession on the mormng of his execution — he ! he ! he ' (in his 
manner) _ he remembered him not a word 
JN either of living the prison, nor of his passage to the Grbve, 
where he suffered, nor of the devout speeches with which he — 
he I he 1 he 1 — edified — he i he ' he i — so many good Christians, 
nor of ascendmg the fatel tree, nor of takmg the fatal leap 
had my revenant the shghtest recollection ^ But here we reach 
the point where we must separate , for it were unfit, should we 
meet any of the watch, that we be found together, and it were 
also prudent that we enter the city by different My 

and coming at aU 

may seel sufemg” 

^ sufficient excuse if I am interro- 
?uSLTf ‘ I avoid inter- 

senteMM^S.'^mdSl eyil-boding 

Sessnearof Sa .ft ^ '“‘““g *<> them m the pnde and 

Setoff ,n/ of Ramomy parted from his 

gerous companion, and each took his own 

^ See Survival after Hanging Note 45 
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CHAPTER XXV 


The course of true love never did run amooth* 

SHAKSPEABE 


T H k ominous anxiety of our armourer had not played him 
false. When the good glover parted with his mtended 
son-in-law, after the luioial combat had been decided, 
he found, what he indeed had expected, that his fair daughto 
iras m no favourable disposition towards her lover But although 
he perceived that Cathanne was cold, restrained, collected, h^ 
cast away the appearance of mortal passion, and iBtened with a 
reserve, implying contempt, to the most splendid descnpfaon he 
could give her of the combat in the Skinners Yar^ he was 
determmed not to take the least notice of her altered maimer, 
hut to speak of her marriage with his son Henry as a thmg 
which must of course take pmce. At length, when she keg^, 
as on a former occasion, to mtunate that her at^hment to tne 
armourer did not exceed the bounds of friendship, that she 
was resolved never to marry, that the pretended jumoi 
combat was a mockery of the divine wdl, and of human laws, 
the glover not unnaturally grew angry . j 

‘ I cannot read thy thoughts, wench , nor can I pretend to 
^ess under what wicked dmusion it is tha.t you ki^ a declare 
mver, suffer him to kiss you, run to his house when a report 
m spread of his death, and fling yourself into his arms when you 
find him alone [alive^ AU tim shows very w^ m a girl pre- 
pared to obey hw parents in a match sanctioned by her father , 
out such tokens of mtimacy, bestowed on one whom a young 
woman cannot esteem, and is detemuned not to marry, a 
pncomely and ui^mdenly You have already been more 
fiounteous of your favours to Henry Smith t^ your mother, 

whom Grod assoilzie, ever was to me ^ bnnpqf 

tell thee, Cathann^ this tnflmg with tee love of an honest 
man IS what I neither can, will, nor ought to e“dure I^e 
given my consent to the match, and I insist it shaU take place 
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without delay, aud that you receive Henry Wyiid to-inorrow, 
as a man whose bride you are to be with all desmteh.' ^ 
‘A power more poteut than yours, father, will say no, 
rephed Oathanne. 

‘I -will nsk it, my power is a law'ful one, that of a father 
over a child, and an erring child,’ answered her father ‘ God 
and man allow of my influence.’ 

‘Then, may Heaven help us*’ said Catharine, ‘for, if you 
are obstinate in your purpose, we are all lost ’ 

‘We can expect no help from Heaven,’ said the glover, 

‘ when we act ivith indiscretion I am clerk enough myself tp 
know that, and that your causeless resistance to my wiU is 
sinful, every priest wiU mform you. Ay, aud more tnan that, 
you have spoKen degradingly of the blessed appeal to God in 
the combat of orde^ Take heed ' for the Holy Church is 
awakened to watch her sheepfold, and to extirpate heresy by 
fire and steel, so much I warn thee of’ 

Catharine uttered a suppressed exclamation , and, with 
difficulty compellmg herself to assume an appearance of com- 
posure, promised her father that, if he would spare her any 
farther discussion of the subject tiU to-morrow morning, she 
would then meet him, determined to make a ftiU discovery of 
her sentiments 

With this promise Simon Glover was obliged to remain 
contented, though extremely anxious for the postponed ex- 
planation It could not be levity or fickleness of character 
which mduced his daughter to act with so much apparent in- 
consistency towards the man of his choice, and whom she had 
so lately unequivocally owned to be also the man of her own 
What external force there could exist, of a kmd powerful 
enough to change the resolutions she had so decidedly ex- 
pressed withm twenty-four hours, was a matter of complete 
mystery 

‘ But I will be as obstmate as she can be,’ thought the glover, 
‘and she shall either marry Henry Smith without farther 
delay or old Simon Glover will know an excellent reason to 
the contrary’ 

The subject was not renewed during the evemng, but early 
on the next mommg, just at san-nsing, Catharine knelt before 
the bed m which her parent stdl slumbered. Her heart sobbed 
as if it would burst, and her tears fell thick upon her father’s 
ffice The good old man awoke, looked up, crossed his child’s 
forehead, and kissed her affectionately 
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‘I understand thee, Kate,’ he said, ‘thou art come to *^9?” 
fession, andj I trust, axt desirous to escape a heavy penance by 
bemg smcere.’ 

Catharine was silent for an instant. 

‘ I need not ask, my father, if you remember the Carthusian 
monk, Clement, £ind his preachings and lessons , at which in- 
deed you assisted so often, that you cannot bo ignorant men 
called you one of hia converts, and with greater justice termed 

me so likewise 1 ’ ■ ir 

‘I am aware of both,’ said the old man, raising himself on 
his elbow, ‘but I defy foul feme to show that I evM owned 
him m any heretical proposition, though I loved to hear mm 
talk of the corruptions of the church, the misgovemment ot 
the nobles, and the wild ignorance of the poor, provmg, as it 
seemed to me, that the sole virtue of our ^mmonweak its 
strength and its estimation, lay among the , 

the better class, which I received as 

creditable to the town. ' And if he preanhed oAer ^n righ 

doctnne, wherefore did his superiors m the 

permit It 1 If the shepherds turn a wolf m f 

mto the flock, they should not blame the sheep for bemg 

j'^ey endured his preaching, nay, 

Catharme, ‘while the vices of the laity, ^e wn P 

nobles, and the oppression of the poor were t J , ^ 
censure, and they rejoiced in Ae crow^, who, . td ^ 

Carthusuin church, forsook those of the other othen 

the hypocrites -for such they are-mmed 
^termties in accusmg their preacher the 

^m censunng the cnmes of the state, Im hega themselves, 
pnde, imotance, and luxury of the churchmen 
their tSrstof power, their usurpation over mens TOnsciences, 

and them desire to au^ent iqneak within 

, ‘For God’s sake, Cat^e,’ said her fethw, sp^ 

doors your voice rises m tone and vour spe concerns 

your ey^ sparkle. It is owmg to this 

you no more than others that malicious pers P 

the odious and ^gerous name of a h^tia tj.„tb,' said 

_ rou know I speak no more tuan wu , ’ 

Catharme, ‘and which you yourself ho-'ro aw hastily 

‘By nwdle and buckskin, no 1 ’ answered he glover, totily^ 
Wouldst thou have mo avouch ^hat ^ ^ . 

and hmb, land and goods 1 For a fell commission hath been 
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granted for taking and trying heretiw, upon ivhom is laid tho 
cause of all late tumults and miscarriages , wherefore, few 
^YO^ds are best, wencln I am ever of nmid with the old 
maker — 

Since word is tlimll ami thought u free, 

Keep woU thy tougut, 1 couhmjI thee 

‘The counsel comes too late, father,' answered Catharine, 
sinking down on a chair by her father’s bedside ‘The words 
have been spoken and heard , and it is indited against Simon 
Glover, burgess in Perth, that he hath spoken irreverent dis- 
courses of the doctnnes of Holy Church ’ 

‘ As I live by knife and needle,’ interrupted Simon, ‘it is a 
lie ' I never was so silly as to speak of what 1 understood not ’ 
‘And hath slandered the anointed of the church, both regular 
and secular,’ continued Cathanne 

‘Nay, I will never deny the truth,’ said the glover* ‘an 
idle word I may have spoken at the ale-bench, or over a pottle- 
pot of wine, or in nght sure company , but els^ my tongue is 
not one to run my head into peril’ 

‘So you think, my dearest father, but your shghtest lan- 
guage has been espied, your best-meaning phrases have been 
perverted, and you are m dittay as a gross railer against church 
and churchmen, and for holding discourse agamst them with 
loose and profligate persons, such as the deceased Oliver Proud- 
fnte, the smith Henry of the Wynd, and others, set forth as 
commending the doctrines of Father Clement, whom they charge 
with seven rank heresies, and seek for with staff and spear, to 
try him to the deatL But that,’ said Cathanne, kneeling, and 
lookmg upwards with the aspect of one of those beauteous saints 
whom the Cathohes have given to the fine arts — ‘ that they shall 
never do He hath escaped from the net of the fowler . and, I 
thank Heaven, it was by my means. ’ 

‘ Thy means, girl — art thou mad 1 ’ said the amazed glover. 

‘I wfll not deny what I glory in,’ answered Cathanne : ‘it 
was by my means that Conachar was led to come hither with a 
party of men and carry off the old man, who is now for beyond 
the Highland line ’ 

‘0 my rash — my tmluclgr child i ’ said the glover, ‘hast 
thou dared to aid the escape of one accused of heresy, and to 
in^nte Highlanders in arms to mterfere with the administration 
• of justice withm burgh ? Alas > thou hast offended both against 

^ See Lines of Old ilaker Note 46 
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the laws of the church and those of the realm. What — what 
would become of us, were this known ? ’ 

‘ It ts known, my dear father,’ said the maiden, firmly — 
‘known even to those who will be the most willing avengers of 
the deed.’ 

‘ This must be some idle notion, Cathanne, or some tnck of 
those coggmg priests and nuns , it accords not with thy late 
cheerful wiUmgness to wed Henry SmitL’ 

‘ Alas ! dearest fether, remember the dismal surprise occa- 
sioned by his reported death, and the joyful amazement at find- 
ing him ahve , and deem it not wonder if I permitted myself, 
under your protection, to say more than my reflection justified. 
But then I knew not the worst, and thought the danger exag- 
gerated. Alas I I was yesterday fearfully undeceived, when the 
abbess herself came hither, and with her the Domimcan Thw 
showed me the commission, under the broad seal of Scotland, 
for mguinng mto and puniahmg heresy., they showed me your 
^^^e and my own m a list of suspected persons , and it was 
with tears — real tears, that the abbess conjured me to avert a 
^^^®adful fiite by a speedy retreat mto the cloister, and that 
the monk pledged his word that you should not be molested if 
IcomphedT’ 

The foul fiend take them both for weepmg crocodiles ! said 
the glover 

, ‘AlasI’ rephed Cathanne, ‘complamt or anger wiU little 
help UB . but you ses I havo had real cause for this present 
alarm.’ 

‘Alarm I call it utter rum. Alas ! my reckless child, where 
Was your prudence when you ran headlong into such a snare i 
‘Hear me, fether,’ said Cathanne, ‘there is still one mode 
of safety held out it is one which I have often pressed, and 
for which I have m vain suppheated your pennissiom ^ 

I understand you — the convent,’ said her lather hut, 
what abbess or pnoress would ^te— - 
That 1 will explam to you, father, and it wiU also show 
oircumatances which have made me seem unsteady of resolution 
to a degree winch has brought censure umu me from yourself 
^d others Our confessor, old Father Francis, whom I cho.e 
from the Dommican convent at your command 
„ >, truly,’ mterrupted the glover ‘and I so couj^Ue 
frfrd commanded thee, m order to take off the report t^t 
■hy conscience was altogether under the direction of Father 
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‘ Well, this Father Francis has at dilTorent times ur^/ed and 
provoked me to converse on such matters as he judged I was 
likely to learn something of from the Carthusian preacher. 
Heaven forgive me my bhndnesH ' 1 fell into the snare, spoke 

freely, and, as ho argued gently, as one who would fain be con- 
vinced, I even spoke warmly in defence of what I believed de- 
voutly The confesaor assumed not bn real aspect and betrayed 
not secret purpose until he had learned all that I had to 
tell him It was then that he threatened me with temporal 
punishment and with eternal condemnation Had his threats 
reached me alone, I could have stood firm , for their cruelty on 
earth I could have endured, and their power beyond this life I 
have no belief in.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake’’ said the glover, who was wellnigh 
beside himself at perceiving at every new word the increasing 
extremity of his daughter’s danger, ‘ beware of blaspheming the 
Holy Church, whose arms are as prompt to strike as her ears 
are sharp to hear’ 

‘ To me,’ said the Maid of Perth, again looking up, ‘ the 
terrors of the threatened denunciations would have been of 
little avail , but when they spoke of involving thee, mv fether, 
in the charge against me, 1 own I trembled, and desired to com- 
promise The Abbess Martha, of Elcho nunnery, being my 
mother’s kinswoman, I told her my distresses, and obtained her 
promise that she would receive me, ifi renouncing worldly love 
and thoughts of wedlock, I would take the veil in her sister- 
hoocL She had conversation on the topic, I doubt not, with 
the Tomimcan Francis, and both joined in singing the same 
song “ Remam m the world,” said they, “and thy father and 
thou shall be brought to trial as heretics , assume the veil, and 
the errors of both ^all be forgiven and cancelled.” They spoke 
not even of recantation of errors of doctrine all should be peace 
if I would but enter the convent ’ 

‘ I doubt not — I doubt not,’ said Simon ‘ the old glover is 
thought rich, and his wealth would follow his daughter to the 
convent of Elcho, unless what the Dominicans might claim as 
their own share So this was thy call to the veO, these thy 
objections to Henry Wynd?’ 

‘ Indeed, father, the course was urged on aU hands, nor did 
my own mind recoil from it Sir John Ramorny threatened 
me with the powerful vengeance of the young Pnnce, if I con- 
tanued to repel his wicked suit , and as for poor Henry, it is 
but of late that I have discovered, to my own surprise — that — 
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that I love his virtues more than I dishke his faults. Mas ' 
the discovery has only been made to render my q^nittmg the 
world more difficult than when I thought I had thee offiy to 
re^t’ 

She rested her head on her hand and wept bitterly 

‘All this IS folly,’ said the glover ‘Never was there an 
extremity so ^mchiiig, but what a wise man might find counsel 
if he was danng enough to act upon it. This has never been 
the land or the people over whom priests could rule m the 
name of Rome, without their usurpation bemg controlled. If 
they are to punish each honest burgher who says the monks 
love gold, and that the hves of some of them cry shame lipon 
the doctnnes they teach, why, truly, Stephen Smotherwell will 
not lack employment , and if all fbohsli maidens are to bo 
secluded firom the world because they follow the erang doctnnes 
of a popular preaching fiiar, they must enlarge the nrmnenes 
Md receive their inmates on slighter composition. Our privi- 
leges have been often defended against the Pope him sel f by our 
good monarchs of yore, and when he pretended to mterfere 
With the temporal government of the ffingdom, there wanted 
not a Scottish Parhament who told him his duty in a letter 
l^t should have been written in letters of gold. I have seen 
the epistle myself, and though I could not read the very 
sight of the seals of the right reverend prelates and nobleand 
t^e barons which hung at it made my heart leap for joy Thou 
shouldst not have kept this secret, my child — but it is no time 
to tax thee with thy fault. Go down, get me some food. I 
wffi mount instantly, and go to our Lord Provost and have his 
^vice, and, as I trust, his protection and that of other teue- 
nearted Scottish nobles, who will not see a true man trodden 
“Own for an idle word.’ 

Alas 1 my father,’ said Cathanne, ‘it was even this im- 
petuosity which I dreaded. I knew if I made my plamt to 
you there would soon be fire and feud, as if religion, though 
®®ot to us by the Father of peace, were fit only to be the 
mother of discord and hence I could now even now — give 
^ the world, and retire with my sorrow among the sisters of 
■•^cho, would you but let me be the sacrifice Only, fatoer — 
coi^ort poor Henry when we are parted for ever, md do not 

do not let him thunk of me too mirshly ^y Catharine will 
never vex him more by her remonstrances, but that she iviU 
fo'^get him m her prayers ’ , , „ > 

The prl hath a tongile that would make a Saracen weep, 
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said her father, his own eyes sympathising with those of his 
^Tighter ‘But I will not yield way to this combination 
hetween^ the nun and the pnest to rob me of my only child 
Away "i^th you, girl, and let me don my clothes , and prepare 
yourself to obey me in what I may have to recommeucf for 
your ^fety Get a few clothes together, and what valuables 
^ou h^t , also, take the keys of my iion box, which poor 
Henry bmith gave me, and divide what gold you hnd into two 
portions , put the one mto a purse for thyself and the other 
mto the quilted ^dle which I made on purpose to wear on 
journeys Thus both shall be provided, m case fate should 
sunder us , m which event, God send the whirhvmd may take 
the withered leaf and spare the green one! Let them make 
ready my horse instantly, and the white jennet that I bought 
tor thee but a day smce, hopmg to see thee nde to St John’s 

^trons as blythe a bnde as ever crossed 
the holy threshold. But it skills not talking Away and re- 
member that the samts help those who are willing^’ to W 
rvh "i in answer begone, I say - no wilful- 
^ weather wiU let a sea-boy tnfle 

^ b! by my soul, when wmds howl and^waves 

arise, he stands by the helm himself Away — no reply ’ 

Pnmt the room to execute, as weU as she nught, the 
ber Hther, who, gentle in disposition anddevot- 

^d^rnl ^ seemed, to 

^nt ^ ^ ns she knew, was 

Tth pnrental authority 

mtn sutocient stnctaess when the occasion seemed to reauire 
an^orcement of domestic disciplme ^ 

VVJtoe the Hir Catharme was engaged in executing her 

i nt’ “E Wfaly^ttirmg 

temp ’was hear/ m IS la^ow^Itrtet' wl' 

■Dullpf! nvAr Tna j I- ujs 1^6, wuile his bonnet was 

poseTi lefjl ttus rr??’-JIs 

come to attach hmTand hil danghtor 

aa the sttaoget doffed tt?bttt‘:;d"lrIh^S 
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mantle from his face, ho recognised the Iniightly provost of 
the Fair City, a visit from whom at any time was a favour of 
no ordmary degree, but, being made at such an hour, had 
something marvellous, and, connected wth the circumshmces 
of the times, even alarming 

‘ Sir Patnck Chartens ! ’ said the glover ‘ This high honour 
done to your poor headsman ’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ said the knight, ‘ there is no time for idle civihties. 
I came bther because a man is, in trying occasions, his own 
safest page, and I can remain no longer than to bid thee fly, 
good glover, since warrants are to be granted this day m coun- 
cil for the arrest of thy daughter and thee, under charge of 
heresy , and delay will cost you both your hberty for certam, 
and perhaps your hves ’ 

‘I nave heard something of such a matter,’ said the glover, 

‘ and was this instant setting forth to Kinfanns to 
innocence of this scandalous charge, to ask your lordship s 
counsel, and to implore your protection.’ , , , . .1 

‘Thy innocence, friend Simon, wiU avail thee but httle 
before prejudiced judges , my advice is, in one word, to fly, and 
Wait for happier times. As for my protection, we must tanrv 
bill the tide turns ere it wiU m any sort avod thee , 
mon canst he concealed for a few days or weel^ I have little 
doubt that the churchmen, who, by sidmg with tte Duke of 
Albany m court mtngue, and by allegmg the depy of ttie 
Pnnty of Cathohc doctrme as the sole cause of the present 
national misfortunes, have, at least for the present hour, ^ 
J^i^sistible authority over the King, wdl recmve a. check In 
the meanwhile, however, know that King Robert hath not 
only given wav to this aeneral warrant for mq^uisition alter 


Wardlaw to be Archbishop of Sh Andrews and knmate 01 

^tland,i thus yieldmg to Rome those freedoms and 

ties of the Scotti^ Church which his ancestor, from the time 

of Malcolm Canmore, have so boldly defended. His brave 

mthers would have rather subsonbed a covenant mth the 

^vil than yielded m such a matter to the pretensions of 

Rome.’ 

and what remedy?’ ,, , qo„i 

None, old man, save m some sudden court o^^e, said 
Sir Patnck. "The King is but like a mi^r, which, ba^g 
^ ^htutself, reflects ^k with equal readmess any which is 

See Henry Wardlaw Kote 47 
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placed near to it for the time hlow, although the Douglas is 
banded with Albany, yet the Eail is unfavouiable to the high 
claims ol those domineering priests, having quaiTelled ivith 
A ex^tions which his letmue hath raised on the 

Abbot of Arbroath He will come back again with a high 
W, for report says the Eail of March hath fled before him. 

u ^ world, for his 

pr^ence wiU conkol Albany, especially as many nobles, and 

confidence, are resolved to league 
7!ri the general nght Thy exile, therefore, 

leturn to our court Thou hast but to seek 
tnee some temporary hidmg-place 

‘I <»n be at no loss, 
r 1 1 tbe protection of the high Highland 

chiet Gilctost Maclan. chief of the Clan Quhele ’ 

helD o? mv *1® ¥‘^ ¥ ““t>e tbou needs no 

3. ; f- ^ r neither Lowland churchman nor lavman 

®^^ut*therZ%h,W *® HigUand frontiS^ 

gW ^ Catharme?’ said the 

he^wtte teShTni?¥r“ J>i\graddan cake will keep 
snmnT, h« ^ ? make the blood 

and even ill p¥ MS'®®’ T¥¥*“®®® ‘*'™® kave banished, 

“d omS brSn ■ ®‘®®P ®“ “ 

said the 5 ovct°™‘ w?®®?’ *bat I hesitate,’ 

Ian hath been fe Cy y^rs " ®®* i?''® ®°“ 

I cared not for it in thS lodL¥m’cIJrfew'^®%*^‘’ i^®®®** 
me some fear of consequenoes®S®a o ¥®®‘’ 7'“®'. i®*™ 

no friend and Conachar many “ “’S^land glen, where I have 

whew 1 «Pbed bj, ^ long whistle ‘Whew ' 

W W Lswoma¥^V^X“wiW 

regard for m¥thatsh^iv(^^^mn^®^i*^® abbess hath so much 

danghte?, S ^ whote noodT^f'’' "®®®"® *® **!■«* “7 

S ana gear, into her sisterhoom 
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Marry, her affection la something of a tenacious character, and 
would bo loth to unloose its hold, either upon the wench or 
her tocher ’ 

‘Whew — whew 1’ again whistled the Knight of Kinfenns, 
‘ by the Thane’s Cross, man, but this is an ill favoured pim to 
wmi Yet it shall never be said the fairest maid m the Fair 
City was cooped up in a convent, like a kam hen in a cavey, 
and she about to be married to the bold burgess Henry W)Tid 
That tale shall not be told whdo I wear belt and spurs, and 
am called Provost of Perth.’ 

‘ But what remede, my lord 1 ’ asked the glover 

‘We must all take our share of the risk. Come, get you 
and your daughter presently to horse. You shall nde ivith me, 
and we ’ll see who dare gloom at you. The summons is not yet 
served on thee, and if they send an appantor to Kinfauns with- 
out a warrant under the mng’s own hand, I make mine avow, 
by the Red Rover’s soul I that ho shall eat his writ, both w^ 
and wether akui. To horse — to horse ' and,’ addressmg Oath- 
arme, os she entered at the moment, ‘ you too, my pretty maid, 


To horse, and har not for your ouuters , _ 
They tluiTO in law tliafc trust lu CbarterEu 


In a minute or two the father and daughter were on horse- 
back, both keeping an arrow’s flight before the provost, by his 
direction, that they might not seem to be of tbe Hune company 
They passed the eastern gate m some haste, ^ 

roundly until they were out of sight. Sir Patrick followed 
leisurely , but, when he was lost to the view of the wardei^ he 
spurred his mottled horse, and soon came up with the gtover 
and Catharine, when a conversation ensued which throws g 
opon some previous passages of this history 
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Hail, land of bowman ' seed of those who scorn'd 
To stoop the neck to wide impenal Eome — 

0 dearest half of Albion sea-walled ! 

Albania (1737). 

‘ HAVE been devising a mode,’ said the well-meaning pro- 
I vost, ‘ by wbich I may make you both secure for a week or 
- 1 - two horn the mahce of your enemies, when I have htme 
doubt I may see a changed world at court But that I may the 
better judge what is to be done, tell me frankly, Simon, the 
nature of your connexion with Gdchrist Maclan, which leads you 
to repose such imphcit confidence m him You are a close 
observer of the rules of the city, and are aware of the severe 
penalties which they denounce agamst such burghers as have 
covine and alhance with the Highliind clans ’ 

‘ True, my lord , but it is also known to you that our craft, 
workmg in skms of cattle, stags, and every other description of 
hides, have a privilege, and are allowed to transact with those 
Highlanders, as with the men who can most readily supply us 
with the means of conductmg our trade, to the great profit of 
the burgh Thus it hath chanced with me to have great deal- 
ings with these men , and I can take it on my salvation, that 
you nowhere find more just and honourable traffickers, or by 
whom a man may more easily make an honest penny I have 
made m my day several distant j'oumeys mto the far Highlands, 
upon the faith of their chiefe , nor did I ever meet with a people 
more true to their word, when you can once prevail upon them 
to phght it in your behalf And as for the Highland chief, 
Gilchrist Maclan, savmg that he is hasty m homicide and fire- 
raising towards those with whom he hath deadly feud, I have 
nowhere seen a man who walketh a more just and upright path 
‘It IS more than ever I heard before,’ said Sir Patrick 
Chartens ‘Yet I have known somethmg of the Highland 
runagates too ’ 
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‘They show another favour, and a very different one, to 
then; friends than to their enemies, as your lordship shall 
understand,’ said the glover ‘However, ne that os it may, 
it chanced me to serve Gdchrist Maclan in a high mator It 
IS now about eighteen years since, that it chanced, the Clan 
Quhele and Clan Chattan being at feud, os indeed they axe 
seldom at peace, the former sustained such a defeat m well- 
mgh extirpated the family of their chief, MaHon. Seven of 
his sons were slam in battle and after it, himself put to uignt, 
and his castle token and given to the flames His wif^ then 
near the tune of givmg burth to an mfant, fled mto the forest, 
attended by one faithful servant and his dai^hter Here, m 
sorrow and care enough, she gave birth ^ 

misery of the mothers condition rendered her httle ab e 
suckle the infant, he was nursed with the m^ of a doe, whic 
the forester who attended her contrived to take ahve m a snare 
It was not many months afterwards that, m a second mcom 
of these fierce clans, MacI^ defeated his enemies in ur^ 
and regamed possession of the istoot which he ^ , , , , 

was with unexpected rapture that he foimd his , 

were m existence, having never ^ected to see more , , P 
than the bleach^ bones, from which the wolves and wildcats 

had eaten the flesL , 

‘But a strong and prevadmg prejudic^ sue , ^ 

entertamed by these wild people, ^vent^ rfuramed 

enjoymg the ^ happmess arising fi:om ha-nng 
his only son m Jety An 

among them, that the power of the tnbe sho ® ^ white 

of a W boAi under a\ush of hoUy and soofled Jy a wtote 
doe The oircumstance, unfortunately for the ™ 
exactly with the birth of the only, omom nf the clan 
and it was demanded of hmi by tlm removed 

^t the boy should be either put to dwt obscuntv 

^m the dommions of the trine and broug ,P, mane 

Qilchnst Maclan was obhged to consent and ^^“gji'toe 
choice of the latter proposal, the chfld, nn^er the^o m 
Conochar, was brought up m my famfly, wi ^l^mwled^e 
at fi^t mtendfd, of concealmg from him 
who or what he was, or of to pre^^ roUed o^ the 
a numerous and warlike people- nut:, as y nntlinntv were 

elders of the tnbe, who fiad exerted 

removed by death, or rendered incapable miluence 

pubho affairs by^e, while, on the other hand, the miluence 

tol. xiu — 20 
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of Gilchnsfc Macifm was inci eased by his successful struggles 
against the Clan Chattan, in which he lestored the equality 
betwixt the two contending confedeiacies, which had existed 
befje the ca anutous defeat of which I told your honour. 

eehng himself thus firmly seated, he naturally became desir- 
ous to bnng home his only son to his bosom and family, and 
foi tha,t purpose caused me to send the young Conachan as he 
w^ called, more than once to the Highlands He was a youth 

a^tW’^ 1?^ f’ gallantry of bearing, to gain 

ffip At length, I suppose the lad either gu^sed 

bm ami birth oi something of it was cormnimicated to 
fsgust which the paughty Hieland varlet had 
always shown for my honest trade became more mamfest, so 
that I dared not so much as lay my staff over his costard for 
fear of receiving a stab with a dirk, as an answer in Gaelic to a 
Saxon remaik It was then that I wished to ho tS 1 ^ nf 
him, the rather that he showed so much devotion to Catharine 
who, teooth, set herself up to wash the Ethiopian and teach 

berself low 

ofbfeyToSthe ^ 

lord to the matter?’ 

IVTy lord would not offend the PaiT IVTni/i id n > j ci 
Patnek , ‘ and lie knows weU „ nd t Iw ( 

And yet I must needs sav fhJ ^ ber mind 

been shnveUed, haggard, cross *be doe 

Highlanders I have known T and red-haired, like some 

I’ertli woaid W bestowed si Tuck 

and if Catharme had been as 1 1 ^ i conversion, 

as tbe old woman that 

siftOT^oftefrr* 

lecture You laugh, glover and ^ second 

aager Let it Se 

bonm/mylid/lsle^lShalS'S^^^^^ 

the Highlands, I suppose ? ’ Conachar s escape to 

‘With his return thither.’ said the glover ’There' was, for 
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some two oFthree years, a fellow about Perth, a sort of mes- 
senger, who came and went under divers pretences, but was, m 
fkct, the means of communication between Gilchnst Maclan 
and his son, young Conachar, or, as he is now called. Hector 
Prom this gilhe I learned, in general, that the banishment of 
the dault an neigh dheil, or foster-child of the white doe, was 
agam brought under consideration of the tribe His foster- 
father, Torquil of the Oak, the old forester, appeared mth 
eight sons, the finest men of the clan, and demanded tlmt 
the doom of banishment should be revoked. He spoke with 
the greater authority, as he was hims elf taishatar, or a seer, 
and supposed to have communication with the invisible worlcL 
He affirmed that he had performed a majgical ceremony, tenned 
tine-egan^ by which he evoked a fiend, from whom he extorted 
a confession that Conachar, now called Eachin, or Hector, 
Maclan, was the only man in the approaching combat between 
the two hostile clans who should come off without blood or 
blemisL Hence Torqud of the Oak argued that the presence 
of the feted person was necessary to ensure the victory bo 
much I am possessed of this,” said the forester, ” that, um^ 
Eachm fight in his pl^ m the ranks of the Clan QuheH 
neither I, his foster-fether, nor any of my eight sons wiU lilt 
a weapon in the quarreL” , , j r 

‘ This speech was received with much alarm , for the defec- 
f^on of mne men, the stoutest of their tnbe, would be a senoM 
blow, more especially if the combat, as begins to be rumour^ 
should be decided by a small number firom each side Ine 
^lent superstition eoncermng the fostm son of the wnite 
doe was counterbalanced by a new and later pr^udiM, and 
Ihe father took the opportumty of presenting to me clan ms 
long hidden son, whose youthful, but handsome and aninmted, 
countenance, haughty carnage, and active limbs ^cited the 
^dnuration of the clansmen, who joyfully received mm as e 
heir and descendant of their chic^ notwithstanding c omi 
nous presage attendmg his birth and nurture. ^ 

, ‘FromXs tale, my lord,’ contmued Simon Glover, your 

lordship may easily conceive I myself ahoidd be secure o 
n good reception among the Clan Quhele , and you may a 
reason to judge that it would be very rash m me to mrry 
Catharme thither ^d this, noble lord, is the heaviest of my 

troubles ’ -n i i j 

.J jye shaU hghten the load, then,’ said Sir Patnck, and, 

’ See Note 48 
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good glover, I will take risk for thee and this damsel My 
aUiance with the Douglas gives me some interest with Maqory, 
Duchess of Rothsay, his daughter, the neglected wife of our 
wilful Piince Rely on it, good glover, that m her retmue 
my daughter will he as secure as m a fenced castle The 
keeps house now at Falkland, a castle which the Duke 
j fo whom it belongs, has lent to her for her accom- 
iQod^ion I cannot piomise you pleasure. Fair Maiden, for 
the Duchess Maqory of Rothsay is unfortunate, and therefore 
splenetic, haughty, and overbearing , conscious of the want of 
attractive q^uahties, therefore jealous of those women who 
possess fhem But she is firm in faith and noble m spirit, 
would fling Pope or prelate mto the ditch of her castle who 
snouid come to arrest any one under her protection You will 
therefore have absolute safety, though you may lack comfort ’ 
i have no title to more,’ said Catharme, ‘and deeply do I 
feel tlm kmdness that is willing to secure me such honourable 
protection If she be haughty, I will rememher she is a 

i!“*^ to entertain as much 

tW * mortal, if she he fretfii], I will recoUeot 

1 protectress Heed no longer 

ladvT’ch^i ‘b W placed me nnder the nSle 

th ele wdd ind dangSous °peo “ 

&miajtith\ro^3\iKf*brSL ™?f I’^Lf th “ 

splf T Tiairra V ^ US it 1 had wom them my- 

before 1 can leaw tl^”oonn4‘® aS^if^K h® 
the combat, I may suffer b^the ™ ^ r 
‘We muk haye^haW^l 

have tlTelSrS^ alt nSrcLfc^orthe Rattan wiU 

‘ ““-^ost thou 1 ’ 

ho 13 also unstable as water Weverthdes^ f^h j * 

seems hkely to be one day a brave mlm ' ' 

lurking atout°hi3 hver,“ha’,°Smtr® 
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‘ He has little experieuce, luy lorclj’ said the glover, ‘ and I 
need not tell an honoured warrior like yourself that danger 
must ha familiar to us ere we can dally inth it hke a unstress ’ 
THs conversation brought them speedily to the Castle of 
Kmfauns, whore, after a short refreshment, it was necessary 
that the father and the daughter should part^ m order to seek 
their respective places of refuge. It was then first, as she saw 
that her father’s anxiety on her account had droivned all recol- 
lecbons of his fneud, that Catharine dropped, as if m a dream, 
the name of ‘ Henry Gow ’ 

‘ True — most true,’ contmucd her father , ‘ we must possess 

him of our purposes ’ , ,r ^ ^ j. ^ i. 

‘Leave that to me,’ said Sir Patnck. I wifi not trust to 
a messenger, nor \nfi I send a letter, becauM, if 1 could, ■rote 
one, I think he could not read it He wifi suffer a^^ m 
the meanwhile, but I will ndo to Perth to morrow by times 
and acquamt him with your designs.’ , 

The time of separation now approachei It was a bito 
moment, but the manly character of the old burgher, and tfie 
devout resignation of Catharine to the 

It hghter dian might have been expected. Tie good kmgbt 
horned the departure of the burgess, but m the ^dMt m^er , 
and even went so far as to offer him some gold 
winch might, where specie was so sca^, be consi e 
ne plus uLa of regard The glover, however, assured 1 ^ he 
was amply provided, and departed on Ins journey “ ^ n^- 
westerly dirwtion. The hospitable Pro^tion of Sn Patnck 
Chartens was no less manifested towards his +1,0 

was placed under the charge of a duenna 7^° 

Koodknight’s household, and was compelled intemnRpd 

^ys m Kinfauns, owmg to the obstacles and y , ^ 1 

Va Tay boatmai, named Kitt Henshaw, ^ 

^as to be committed, and whom the proves ® ^ ^ 

Thus were severed the chdd and parent m ^0^ 

dMger and difficulty, much augmented , m-eatlv to 

which they were then ignorant, and which ^ ^ 

dimmish any chance of safety that remamed for them 
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‘ This Aushu humbly (lid ’ ‘ Did lio !’ quoth he. 

Austin may do tho same again for me ’ 

Pope’s Prolotjue to Cantcrbiu y Talcs from Cliaacer 


I story -will be best pursued by attending 

j that of Simon Glover It is not our purpose to indicate 
the exact local boundaries of the two contending clans, 
especially smee they are not clearly pointed out by the niston- 
ans who have transmitted accounts of tbs memorable feud It 
18 suftcuent to say, that the territory of the Clan Chattan ex- 
bnded fer and mde, comprehending Caithness and Sutherland, 
loH-oi. oh P^’^^^ount cbef the powerful earl of the 

the Keifbff’ called ar Ghat ^ this general sense, 

nf (rrPo+ ’ Sinclairs, the Guns, and other families and clans 

Included m the confederacy These, hoj?- 
to t^t present quarrel, wbch was bnited 

tamous^itifnp+a ^-p p occupying the extensive moun- 

Perthshire and Inverness-shire, wbch form 
Itis weu SnL IS called the north-eastern Highlands 
belone to tho Hp septe, unquestionably known to 

Intosfes diiuSTn ^a^PliBrsons and the Mac- 

the head nf t?nK P i wbch of their cbeffcains was at 

bX S;™ onate^w'’“'‘ 8^“* confederacy, and 

cTC Captain of CHan 

have been the centre nf +Tio r’ ^ events, Badenoch must 
the feud of wir™ W so fer aa myolved in 

dl3tao?lo™u1,tTrefun°‘““l,S?^®'‘> a Stdl leS3 

Some authors have irlpuh^iT^^ appear in the sequel 
powerful sept of Mai&v ® 1 f numerous and 

which is to be doubfprl +Po M ^ Sood authority, 

settlement *0“ 

___^eatly since the reign of Eohert III, since they 
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are now to bo found (as a clan) in tbo extreme uortbem parts 
of Scotland, m tbo counties of Ross and Sutherland.^ We 
cannot, therefore, be so clear as we would wish m the geog- 
raphy of the story Suffice it that, directing his course m a 
north westerly direction, the glover travelled for a day’s journey 
m the direction of the Breadalbane country, from which he 
hoped to reach the castle i\herc Gilchnst Maclan, the captam 
of the Clan Quhele, and the lather of his pupil Conachar, 
usually held his residence, with a barbarous pomp of attend- 
ance and ceremonial suited to his lofty pretensions 
Wo need not stop to describe the tod and terrors of such a 
journey, whore the path was to be traced among wastes and 
mountains, now ascending precipitous ravines, now plungmg 
mto inextricable bogs, and often intersected inth large breoks, 
and even rivers. But all these penis Simon Glover had before 
encountered in quest of honest gam , and it was not to be 
supposed that he shunned or feared them where hberty, and 
hfe itself, were at stake. , , i . n 

The flnn gAr fixjm the warlike and uncivilised inhabitants of 
these wdds would have appeared to another at l^t as formi- 
dable as the penis of the journey But Simon s Imowledge of 
the manners and language of the people assured hm on tois 
point also An appeal to the hospitality of the widest Gael 
Was never unsuccessful , and the kerne, that m other cncum- 
stances would have taken a man’s hfe for the sdver button^ of 
his cloak, would dannve himself of a meal to reheve the traveller 


wttveumg m tne Jdignlanas was re ayywi 

defenceless as possible and accordmgly the glover cam^ no 
arms whatever, journeyed wthout the least appeaitmce of pre- 
caution, and took good care to exhibit nothing which mig 
monte cupidity Another rule which he deemed it prudent to 
o^erve was to avoid communication with any of the p^engers 
whom he might chance to meet, except m the ^ 

the common civdities of salutation, winch the Hig 
rarely omit. Few opportunities occurred of 
auch passmg greetmgs The country, seem^ 

entirely forsaken , and, even in the little stra^ or vaUe^ 
which he had occasion to pass or traverse, the ^ets w^ 
deserted, and the inhabitante had 

and caves This was easily accounted for, ^“Siden^ me 
immment dangers of a feud which aU expected would become 

^ See MacKaya Country Note 50 
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I'lIK i*’AIU M\IU OF PKH'm 

ono of ilio luo^t gcucujl ligiuil^ Ut pluiulci tlut 

had ever di'.fcuictcfl that unhappy eounti) 

Silubo'Mu to be alaiiueal at thi. .late •>, deflation lU 
had made a halt sinec he !.‘lt KuiiaiiiH, to allow liH iia^ « juk 
leat, and uo\v ho bej^an to be aiivioiH hu^'. he nsivs to pa- 
nif^ht He had reckoned up«ju ^pendni^ u at the J!; 

an” old acquaintance, called Niel Buoduil)o< h (or the ^ 

because he had ihar-'O of nuineiuus liertU ot cattle bHoHoH b 
to the captain of Clan tiuhele, for nnich piiqju-0 ho 
hottlemeiit on tho bank, of the I’a). not lar Iroiu the . ot 
c\heic it leaves the lake ol tlic ^'ime name Horn Uih ms oin 
hosbaiid friend, ^\lth^\hom ho had tiau>acted luau) bargain^ or 
hides and iuis, the old glo\er hoped to learn the present oiate 
of the country, tho pioapecb ol peace or \pir, ami the Oc.c 

measures to bo hiken for Ins own baiet>. It will be fciuem* 

bered that the news of tho indentnie. of battle entered into lor 
climimshmg tho extent of the feud hudoid> been cuininunn^tea 
to King Koberb tho day before tho glocer left Perth, and mn 
not become public till some time atterwards 

‘If Niel Booshalloeh hath left his dwelling like tho rest ot 
them, I shall be finely helped up,’ thought isimon, ‘since l 
want not only the advantage of Ins good advice, bub also 
his interest with Gilchrist lilucluu , and, moreover, a night 3 
quarters and a supper ’ . 

Thus reflecting, he i cached tho top of a swelling ^rcen niu, 
and saw the splendid vision of Loch Tay lying beneath nim — ^au 
immense plate of pohshed silvei, its dark heathy mountains 
and leafless thickets of oak seiviug as an arabesque frame to a 
magnificent minor 

Indifferent to natural beauty at any time, Simon Glover 
was now particularly so , and the only part of the splendid 
landscape on which he tinned his eye was the angle or loop of 
meadow land where the river Tay, rushing in fuU-swoln dignity 
from its parent lake, and wheeling aiound a beautiful valley of 
about a mile m breadth, he^s his broad course to the south-eash 
ward, like a conqueror and a legislator, to subdue and to enrich 
remote districts Upon the sequestered spot, which is so beauti- 
fully situated between lake, mountain, and rivei, arose afterwards 
the feudal castle of the Ballough,^ which m our time has been 
succeeded by the splendid palace of the Earls of Breadalbane. 

But the Campbells, though they had already attained very 
great power m Argyleshne, had not yet extended themselves 

^ Ballocli Is Gaelic lor tbe discharge of a lake into a river 
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so far eastward as Loch 'Pay, the banks of ■v\hieh were, either bj 
right or by mere ocoupanc} , possessed for the present by the 
Ciau Quhole, whose choicest lieids were fattened on tlie maigin 
of the lake. In this valley, therefore, betiveen the nver and 
the lake, amid extensive forests of oak-wood, hazel, rowan tree, 
and larches, arose the hnmble cottage of Niel Booshalloch, a 
village Enmaius, whoso hospitable chimneys wore seen to smoke 
plentifully, to the great encouragement of Simon Glover, who 
might otherwise have been obliged to spend the mght m the 
open air, to hia no small discomfort 
He reached the door of the cottage, whistled, shouted, and 
made his approach known There was a baymg of hound^nd 
colhes, and presently the master of the hut came forth. There 
was much care on Ins bro \, and he seemed surprised at the 
Bight of Simon Glover, though the herdsman covered both as 
well as ho might , for nothing m that remon could be reckoned 
more nncivd than for the landlord to suffer anytlung to escape 
^iim m look or gesture which might mduce the visitor to 
think that his arrival was an unpleasmg, or even an unexpected, 
mcident. The traveller’s horse was conducted to a stable, 
which was almost too low to receive him, and the glover him- 
self was led into the mansion of the Booshalloch, where, aewrd- 
uig to the custom of the country, bread and cheese was placed 
tofore the wayfarer, while more solid food was preparing 
Simon, who understood all their habits, took no n^ce or the 
obvious marks of sadness on the brow of his entortamer and 
Oh those of the famdy, until he had eaten somewhat for fom s 
®hke, after which he asked the general question. Was there 


hhy news m the country?’ , , i j 

Bad news ns ever were told,’ said the herdsman our 

father is no more ’ ^ e 

‘ How 1 ’ said Sunon, greatly alarmed, ‘ is the captam of the 

f^h Qnhele dead ? ’ j > i 

The captam of the Clan Quhele never dies, aMwered the 
Booshalloch , ‘ but Gilchnst Maclan died twenty hours smee, 
^•fhu son, Eachm Maclan, is now captam. ^ 

; What, Eacbn — that is Conachar — my apprentice 1 
,, As httle of that subject as you Imt, brotoer Simon ^id 
flio herdsman. ‘ It is to be remembered, fhend, that yonr 

» • _ _ - ■« H/wnno />iT.xr nr 


ot J5eii Lawers and on the banks oi uocn — 

ft Gaelic word by which we can even nanj© ft maker o g 
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‘Ifc would bo strauge if you Imd, fiieiid Niel/ said Simon, 
duly, ‘having so few gloves to wear I think there be none 
m the whole Clan Qubele, save those uhich I in 3 ^£>olt gave to 
Gilchiist Maclaii, whom God as^oil/ie, i\lio esteemed them a 
choice piopme Most deeply do I legret his death, for 1 was 
commg to him on exjness business ' 

You had better tui n the nag’s head southward with morn- 
ing hght, said the heidsman ‘Tlie funeral is instantly to 
mke place, and it must be with short ceiemony , for theie is a 
battie to be fought by the Clan Quhele and the Clan Chattau, 
tmrty champions on a side, as soon as Palm Sunday next, and 

we have brief time either to lament the dead or honour the 
livi^ 

Yet are my affairs so pressing, that I must needs see the 

young chief, were it but for a quarter of an hour,’ said the 
glover ’ 


Hark thee, friend,’ replied his host, ‘ I think thy busmess 
must be either to gather money or to malce traffic Now, if the 
cMetowe thee anything for upbringing or otherwise, ask him 
not to pay it when all the ti-easures of the tribe are called in for 
a g gallant preparation of arms and equipment for their 
combatants, that we may meet these proud hill-cats in a fashion 
■hao ourselves then superiors But if thou comestto prac- 

of many of om tribe, foi 

remembpftliR^^’ ' exclaimed the glover, ‘men should 

I courted hnt conferred on me as a favour which 

eXSv no T importumty and 

entreaty, to nay no small prejudice This ConaebL nr Heetor 

tJ deseed me do? sMn^ 

to tne amount of many pounds Scots ’ 

word to^co^VMr ^ooshalloch, ‘ you have spoken a 

to deer and Joes. mayinourli’jleSlforfo”? “rMes. or espeoiaUy 
and leaJous of Vna no less a iorfeit The chief is young, 

thou, friend Glover Ho knows the reason better than 

to hia exUe. should be totaUy foroX^ 

1>™ m affection who shaU recall the “ecoh el 
or force hack his own. upon what V„ P®®?' ’ 

With pain Think Imkc nf ar.«n must both remember 

pm iiniifc how. at such a moment, they will look on 
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the old glover of Perth, to whom tho chief was so long ap- 
mentice 1 Come — come, old fnend, you have erred m this. 
You are lu over great liaste to worship the rismg sun, while his 
beams are yet level with tho horizon Come thou when he has 
chmbed higher m the heavens, aud thou shalt have thy share 
of the warmth of his noonday height ’ , , i 

‘ Niel Booshalloch,’ said the glover, ‘ we have been old friends, 
as thou say’st , and as I think thee a true one, I will speak to 
thee freely, though what I say nught be penlous if spoken to 
others of thy clan Thou thinldst I come hither to m^Ae my 
own profit of thy young chief, and it is uataral thou shouldst 
think so But I would not, at my years, quit my oto chi^ey 
comer m Curfew Street to bosk me m the beams ^ the brightest 
snn that ever shone upon Highland heather The very tru 
IS, I come hither m extremity my foes have the advantage o 
me, and have laid thmgs to my charge whereof I am mcapable, 
even m thought. Nevertheless, doom is hke to go forth against 
me, and there is no remedy but that I must up and ny , 
mam and perish. I come to your young chief, as one 
refuge withme m his distress— who ato of my bi^ ,’^orl 
of my cup I ask of him refuge, which, as I trnbt, I shall nee 

but a short time ’ , , , i. i < Qn 

‘That makes a different case,' rephed the herdsmam ^ 
different, that, if you came at midnigdit to the gate of MacI^, 
havmg Rie Bhng of Scotland’s head m your hand, “d a thou- 
SMd men in pursuit for the avengmg of his 
thmk it for his honour to refuse you piotection iig 

innocence or gudt, it concerns not the case , _™aq,fv 
ought the more to shelter you if (pdty, ^ otraiaht- 

ana his nsk are both in that case the grater arn^nfr 

to him, tLt no hasty tongue teU him of your amvmg 

hither without saymg the cause.’ , wbAm lies 

pity^of your toouble,’ said the glover, ‘but where lies 

‘He is quartered about ten miles 
affairs of tlrn funeral, and with preparation for the comba 
the dead to the grave and the living to 

‘It 18 a long way, and will take you aU to g^^a 

wme,’ said the glover, ‘and I^am very sure that Oonacliar. 

■when he knows it is I who ’ i i„a finfrer on his 

Forget Conachar,’ said the herdman, S Hmhland leap 
V ‘ And as for the ten mdes, they ^e ^ SgXef. P’ 
when one bears a message between his frien 
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&o saying, and coininitting the travellei to the charf''e of 
Ills eldest son and his daugiitcr, the active herdsman lelt his 
homse ti\o houis bcfoie midnight, to which lie retuined long 
e ore snniise He did not (li-itmb ln\ weaned guest, but 
Av en t^he old man hyl aiisen in tlie morning he ucuuainted him 
a e funeial of the late chieltain A\a-} to talce place the same 
+ n ^ r although Eacliin iMacIan could not invite a Saxon 
to tile luneial he ivouid be glad to receive him at the enter- 
tainment winch Avas to folloAv 

obeyed,’ said the glover, half-smiling at 
iMii^ of lelation between himsell and his late appi entice 
+Tiof^ noAv, and I timt he aviU remember 

rmr o ^ Mattois Aveie otherw'ise betAveen Ub, I did not use 
my authority ungraciously ’ 

Booshalloch, ‘the less of 
come bettei You aviII find yourself a right A\el- 

his bounfk the deil a man dares stir you Avithin 

to the bnrifll J^i^ ''i? !’ ^ beseems me, 

cantain fbaf chief the clan evei had, and the wisest 

bonnet FarAwItf sweet-gale (bog-myrtle) m his 

ton of the 'Pnm while, and if you will go to the 

?aVnt m^hf you see a 

of Ben L^er^ A ^ ooronach as Avill reach the top 

at a wee bit erept yoUj three hours hence, 

the Tay ’ about half a mile AvestAvard from the head of 

three sons^to^nmn^fbe^^ Bis departure, followed by his 
the mourners, and tto dauahteT^ wb 

jom m the lament wbi^v. ^Bteis, whose voices were wanted to 
aueh occasions of general'affl.otiOT^*®'’’ “ screamed, on 

to look aflCT^hm n^™f h if alone, resorted to the stable 
wth gTad^ bS ^ iaen well served 

ness Ee wTfcTlv "miSf 1°^ Of this kmd- 

Imd httle of thfs delicacv left^^tl!^*’ ^amdy 

harvest should bnnfr tbom ^o themselves until the next 

they were well mo^vled aM*^, f 

ance of fish for their Ipnfpp ri found them ahund- 

very strictly but bread wnq ’^^ch they did not observe 

then accustomed to baud fere Sfc ft thfa^w^Xe 
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name of the palfrey, had his stall crammed full of dned fem 
for htter, and was othenvise as well provided for as Highland 
hos^itahty could contnva 

Simon Glover being thus left to his own painful reflections, 
nothmg better remamed, after having seen after the comforts 
of the dumb companion of his journey, than to foUow the 
herdsman’s advice , and ascendmg towards the top of an emi- 
nence called Tom-an-Lonach, or the Knoll of Tew Trees, after 
a walk of half an hour he reached the summit, and could look 
down on the broad expanse of tho lake, of which the height 
commanded a noble view A few aged and scattered yew-trees 
of great size still vmdicated for the beautiful green hill the 
oame attached to it But a &r greater number had fallen a 
sacrifice to the general demand for bow-staves m that jvarlike 
age, the bow being a weapon much used by the mountameers, 
though those which they employed, as well ns their arrows, 
^ore, m shape and form, and especially m efficacy, ffir inferior 
to the archery of merry England. The dark and shattered 
individual yews which remained were like the veterans of a 
broken host, occupying in disorder some post of advantage, 
With the stem purpose of resisting to the last. Belmd this 
sminence, but detached from it, arose a higher bill, partly 
covered with copsewood, partly openmg into glades of pasture, 
where the cattle strayed, findmg, at this season of the ywr, a 
ai^ty sustenance lunong the spnng-heads and marshy places, 
fresh grass began first to arise, 
flhe opposite or northern shore of the lake presented a tar 
Wore Alpme prospect than that upon which the glover was 
Btationem Tv oods and thickets ran up the sides of the moun- 
tain^ and disappeared among the smuosities formed by me 
Winding ravines which separated them fiom e^h other, but 
^r above these specimens of a tolerable natur^ sod arom the 
Bwart and bare mountains themselves, m the dark grey desolation 
proper to the season. , , , 

Some were peaked, some broad crested, some rocky and. 
precipitous, others of a tamer outlme, and the dim of 
SMmed to be commanded by their appropnato chioftams — 
troivning mountam of Ben Lawers, and the stdl more lofty 
eminence of Ben Mohr, ansmg high above t]i0 jest, whose 
peaks retam a dazzhng helmet of snow far into the sum^r 
®;^ii. and sometunes dunng the whole year Yet the bordera 
of this wdd and silvan region, where the mountains descended 
open the lake, intimated, even at that early period, many truces 
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of human habitation Hamlets were seen, especially on the 
noitheru margin of the lake, half hid among the httle glens 
that poured then tributary streams into Loch Tay, which, hke 
many earthly things, made a fair show at a distance, hut, when 
more closely approached, were disgustful and repulsive, from 
then squahd want of the conveniences which attend even 
Indian wigwams They were inhabited by a race who neither 
cultivated the earth nor caied for the enjoyments which in- 
dustry procures The women, although othenvise treated with 
affection, and even delicacy of respect, discharged all the abso 
lately necessary domestic labour The men, excepting some 
reluctant use of an ill-formed plough, or more frequently a 
spade, grudgmgly gone through, as a task infinitely beneath 
them, took no othei employment than the charge of the herds 
of black cattle, m which their wealth consisted At aU other 
times they hunted, fished, or marauded, dunng the bnef 
intervals of peace, by way of pastime , plundering with bolder 
hcense, and fighting with embittered animosity, in time of war, 
which, pubhc or private, upon a broader oi more restricted 
scale, formed the proper busmess of their hves, and the only 
one which they esteemed worthy of them 
The magnificent bosom of the lake itself was a scene to gaze 
on with delight Its noble breadth, with its termmation m a 
full and beautiful run, was rendered yet more picturesque by 
one of those islets which are often happily situated in the 
Scottish lakes ^ The ruins upon that isle, now almost shape- 
less, bemg overgrown with wood, rose, at the time we speak of, 
mto the towers and pinnacles of a pnory, where slumbered the 
remains of Sibylla, daughter of Henry I of England, and con- 
sort of Alexander the First of Scotland. This holy place had 
been deemed of digmty sufficient to be the deposit of the 
remains of the captam of the Clan Quhele, at least till tunes 
when the removal of the danger, now so imminently pressing} 
should permit of his body being conveyed to a distmguished 
convent in the north, where he was destined ultimately to 
repose with all his ancestry 

A number of boats pushed off from various points of the 
near and more distant shore, many displaymg sable banners, 
and others having their several pipers in the bow, who from 
time to time poured forth a few notes of a shnll, plaintive, and 
waihng character, and intimated to the glover tkat the cere- 
mony was about to take place These sounds of lamentation 


^ See Lake Islands Note 51. 
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yiexe but tbe tuning as it were of the mstruments, compared 
with the general wail which was speedily to be raised. 

A distant sound was heard from fex up the lake, even i** 
seemed from the remote and distant glens, out of which the 
Bochart and the Lochy pour their streams into Loch Tay It 
was m a wdd, inaccessible spot, where the Campbells at a sub- 
sequent period founded their strong fortress of Finlajrigg, 
that the redoubted commander of the Clan Quhele drew his last 
breath, and, to give due pomp to his funeral, 1 ^ corpse was 
now to be brought down the loch to the island aligned for 
bis temporary plara of rest. The funeral fleet, led by tne 
chieftam’s barge, from which a huge black banner was displayed, 
had made more than, two thirds of its voyage ere it was visible 
from the emmence on which Simon Glover stood to overlook 
the ceremony The instant tbe distant wad of the coronocu 
was heard proceeding from the attendants on the funeral barge, 
all the subordinate sounds of lamentation were hushed at once, 
as the raven ceases to croak and the hawk to whistle whenever 
the scream of the eagle is heard. The boat^ wkoh bad n^ted 
hither and hither upon the lake, like a flock of wafor-fow 
parsmg themselves on its surface, nn 

appearance of order, that the funeral flotdla 
ward, and that they themselves might M 
places. In the meanwhde the piercmg in of t e i , PP 
oeoame louder and louder, and the crv fro™ the 

boats which foUowed that from which the black ba^er ^ the 
chief was displayed rose m wdd unison up to 
Lonoch. from which the glover viewed the 
gaUey which headed the procession bore on its F®? ® ®P^'^ 
of scaffold, upon which, arrayed in white r, tt „ 

b^ was displayed the corpse of the decoded c . n,,n,i. 0 r 

and the nearest relatives hlled the on 

of boats, of every description that coidd be nsse , 

I^ch Tay itself or brought by laud carnage 

and otherwise, followed in the rear, some of t ox\ides 

matenals There were even curragbs, compos^ of ox fodM 

Btretched over hoops of ivdlow, in the T 

hntish, and some committed themselvM to ^nrred. and 

the occasion, from the readiest matenals 

united in such a precanous manner im to re P 

that, before the accomplishment of the i ^ chief- 

clansmen of the deceas^ might bo sent to attend their cbiel 

tarn m the world of spirits. 
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When the principal flotUb came m 
of boats collected to^Yards the foot of the go 

Lm the little island they hailed each other ^dX pro 

loud and general, and terminating „]^UfoT 

Wed that not only the deer started from their glens tor 

miles around, and sought the distant ^ ^ “ce of 

tains, but even the domestic cattb, i f strikes mto 

man felt the full panic which the human shout strides n 

“he udder tabes, Li like them fled from their pasture into 

moiasses and dmgles +-u„aa artnnds the 

Summoned forth from their convent by those si^ . 

monks who inhabited the little islet began to issue 

lowly portal, with cross and banner, and as much of occl^^ 

astical state as they had the means of V _gal. 

at the same time, of which the edifice possessed i P ^ 
ing the death-toll over the long lake, which came ^e ears I 
the now sdent multitude, mingled with the “olom" “ 

Cathoho Church, raised by the monte in *0“ tjndred of 
Various ceremonies were gone through, while uie km 
the deceased carried the body ashore, 7 nmund 

bank long consecrated to the purpose, made the ^ 

the departed. When the corpse was uplifted to be Dorne m 
the church, another umted yell burst from the ^^embM 
multitude, in which the deep shout of warriors and tn 
wail of females jomed their notes with the teemulous v 
age and the bahhhng cry of childhood. The -pj 

again, and for the last time, shrieked as the body was 
mto the mtenor of the church, where only the nearest rem 
of the deceased and the most disti^uished of the leaders o 
the clan were permitted to enter ^ The last yell of "vroe waa 
terribly loud, and answered by so many hundred echoes, tna 
the glover mstmctively raised his hands to his ears, te sMii 
out, or deaden at least, a sound so piercmg He kept tiu^s aw- 
tude while the hawks, owls, and other birds, scared by tne 
wild scream, had begun to settle m their retreats, when, as 
be withdrew his hands, a voice close by him said — , 

‘Think yon this, Simon Glover, the hymn of pemtence ana 
praise with which it becomes poor forlorn man, cast out 
hia tenement of clay, to be wafted mto the presence of nis 
Maker ? ’ , 

The glover turned, and m the old man with a long wmm 
heard iimo stood close beside him had no difficulty, firom the 


» See Note 52 


^ See Highland Ehineral Ceremonies Note 63 
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clear imld oj o and the benevolent cast of features, to recognise 
the Carthusian monk Father Cleiuent, no longer neanng his 
monastic habiliments, but wTippcd in a iriezo mantle and 
having a Highland aip on hia head 
It may be recollected that the glo\cr regarded this man 
with a combined feeling of rcipcct and dislike — respect, which 
hi3 judgment could not denj to tho monk’s person and character, 
and dislike, which arose from 1 atlior Clement’s peculiar doc- 
trines being tho cause of his daughter’s exile and his own 
distress. It was not, therefore, with sentiments of iiumised 
satisfaction that ho returned the greetings of tho father, and 
replied to tho reiterated qiicatioir, What ho thought of the 
funeral ntes which wore disthirgcil in so wild a manner I 
know not, my good father , but thcso men do their duly to 
their deceased chief according to the fashion of them ancestors 
they mean to ovprcsa their regret for their friends loss and 
their prajora to Heaven in Ins behalf, and that which is *^“0 
of good will mast, to my tlimbng, bo accepted favourably hlau 
it been otherwise, mothinks thoj had ore now been euhghtened 
to do bettor ’ , , n i i 

‘Thou art deceived,’ answered the monk God has sent 
His light amongst us all, though in vanous proportiws, but 
fflan wilfrUy shuts his eyes and prefers darkness Inm be- 
nighted people mingle vnth the ntiial of the Fommi Church 
the old heathen ceremonies of their own fathers, and thus mute 
mth tho abominations of a church comiptod by wealth and 
power the cruel and bloody ritual of sav age paynims. 

‘Father,’ said Simon, abruptly, 'methinks your presence 
were more useful in youdor chapel, aiding your brethren m the 
discharge of their cloncal duties, than m troublmg and im- 
settbng tho belief of an humblo though ignorant Christian like 

,, ,, c 4.i,„ 

‘And wherefore say, good brother, that I 
pnnciples of behefF answered Clement So H^ven d^ 
Wth me, as, were my life blood necessary to cement tee mu^ 
^ any man to the holy rebgion ho professeth, it should be 
freely poured out for the purpose ’ ‘ , , , i 

,, iour speech is fiiir, father, I S^nt you, ttp^voh has 
frut if I am to judge tee doctrme by tee 
punished me by the hand of the church for ^ g moved 

thereto Ere I heard you, my confessor was bttle moved 
though I might haTe o^ed to^ave told a merry tele u^n 
the ale benoh^ even if a friar or a nun were the snbjeot If a 

voa xxu — 21 
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a tune I had caUed Fatbei Hubei fc a better hunter of bares 
than ot souls, I confessed me to the Vieai Vinesauf, Mho lau-hed 

^ foi penance, or if 1 bad said 

the Vicar Vinesauf was more constant to bis cup than 

^ confessed me to Father Hubert, and a new 

anrl iVrn+h again , and thus I, my conscience, 

thi of pe^ce, friend 

forbeaiauce But since I have listened to 

.f omon IS broke to pieces, and 

wnrlrl F ^ ^>^iidered m my ear but purgatory in the next 
Sement 'f’^oreforeT avoid you. Father 

I hfvp h understand your doctrine. 

Ld cLr«iL ? ^ ^ ^ ^ovor in my whole life 

finners x^^^gh so much as to snuff a candle wth my 
P^h %np Anf ^^0 truth, I am mmded to go back to 

friffot to thp rrnll P^J^^on lu the spiritual court, carry my 
mvself onpp token of recantation, and purchase 

price of all tlip oame of a good Catholic, were it at the 
^ ‘ Ynn t. domains to me ’ 

repent vou^nn^^!^’ niy direst brother,’ said Clement, ‘and 

SSv bss for TP^^^^y '^^°ger and a little 

‘You sneak af p ^hich you once entertained.’ 

lonn forS ih^ I think you have 

for the doctSi^you prLh a^d b'eheve'^'Tr'’''^ “ ““'jfT 

CSC KS.|s,;s c =• i*“c:SS 

more relucince to WceremonT sSTstX Tt 

clmgs to me Mv wpaU-h o+ n which 

it is a decent nitW^ wL ^ thank Heaven 

a hale old mm K™ *“ *<>0. “ that of 

close; ZdTl Jere Sjor ° Ih bring it to a 

grave, mast I not still clina to on the edge of the 

w have already cost so dea“^ '^^gbter, whom yonr doo- 

sianl WS wfSkd^mT^ef uponL^^ 

he^Sete ^ ^be is now 

tra^orted thither m a ctaot“/&e“ *" 

to speS; of St you *httb ^undSsS*?’ ‘,?®rist, I pray yon, 
ri»e to show thef the Mrs cfet 
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listen to that which I have to say touching thy daughter, 
whose temporal felicity, though I weigh it not even for an 
matant m the scale against tW which is spiritual, is, never- 
theless, in its order, as dear to Clement Blair as to her own 
lather ’ 

The tears stood in the old man’s e^es as he spoke, and 
Simon Glover was in some degree mollified as he again ad- 
dressed hun 

‘ One would think thee, Father Clement, the kmdest and 
most amiable of men , how comes it, then, that thy steps are 
haunted by general ill-wiU wherever thou chancest to turn 
them ? I could lay my life thou hast couCnved already to 
offend yonder half-score of poor finars lu their water-girdled 
cage, and that you have been prohibited finm attendance on 
the funeral?’ , j t j -u.. 

‘Even so, my son,’ said the Carthusian, and I do^t 
whether their mahce wull suffer me to remam m this Muntry 
I did Wt speak a few seutences about the 
foUy of fi:equenting St Fillan’s church, to detect theft by 
means of his bell, of bathing mad patients m his pool, to cure 
their mfirmity of mind , and lo 1 the persecutors have cast me 
forth of their cominuiuoii, as they will speedily cast me ou o 
this hfe.’ .it f 

‘Lo you there now,’ said the glover ‘ see what f- 

that cannot take a warning * W ell, Father tj 

men will not cast mo forth unless it were as a companion ot 
yours I pray you, therefore, tell me w^t you have ^y 
of my daughter, and let us be less neighbours than w 
been.’ ^ ,, 

‘This, then, brother Simon, I have to acquamt jojnth 
This young chie^ who is swoln ivith contmplation 
I^wer and glory, loves one thing better than it aU, 
fhy daughter ^ 

‘ He, Conachar ! ’ exclaimed Simon ‘ My runaga appren 

oven as ivy clmgs to the wall, and cannot be f 

J^to VdangEter,goodSiion? Alas, no I 

plan OuhfilA trrAftf. na Tift IS. and Creator as he soon exp^ to 



mmself demeaned m aoing su - , 

expression, Catharme is dearer to him 
and Heaven hereafter he cannot hve without her 
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‘ Then he may die, if he hsts,’ said Simon Glover, ‘ for she is 
hetiothed to an honest burgess of Perth , and I "would not 
break my word to make my daughter bride to the Prince of 
Scotland ’ 

‘I thought it would he your answer,^ replied the monk, ‘I 
would, worthy fiiend, thou couldst carry mto thy spiritual 
c(mcerns some part of that darmg and resolved spirit "ivith 
wmeh thou canst direct thy temporal affairs ’ 

£ thee — hush. Father Clement ’ ’ answered the glover, 

when thou tallest mto that vem of argument, thy words 
^vour of blazing^ tar, and that is a scent I like not As to 
Catharine, I must manage as I can, so as not to displease the 
young dignitary , but well is it for me that she is far beyond 
his reach’ 


She must then he distant indeed,’ said the Carmelite [Car- 
thusian] ‘ And now, brother Simon, smce you think it perilous 

1 I must walk alone "mth my 0"tvn 

cloctmes and the dangers they draw on me But should your 
eye, less blinded than it now is by worldly hopes and fears, ever 
um a glance back on him who soon may be snatched from 
you, remember, that by nought save a deep sense of the "truth 
and importance of the doctrine which he taught could Clement 
nf encounter, nay, to provoke, the animosity 
nrifl -h ^'^Ql'Srate, to alarm the fears of the jealous 

^d timid, to walk m the world as he belonged not to it, and 

souls of men, that he might, if possible, "mn 

I ^ould comply 

fello"w-f*rpp+nroa Conciliate the love and sympathy of my 
"woTtbv n r hght thmg to be summed by the 

Tee^of patient, to be persecuted by the Phan- 

horeor It owe sL?” \eretic, to be regarded with 

me S f mnltitnde. 4 o consider 

But were all those ejected to turn mischievous 

E ■“ ■'“■"S'pri."-;:: =; 

railed Heaven 

the 
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printing, the Reformation broke out m full splendour The 
selfish pohcy of the glover was exposed m his own eyes , and 
he felt nimself contemptible as he saw the Camiehte [Carthu- 
sian] turn from him m all tho hallowedneas of resignation. He 
was even conscious of a momentary mclination to follow the 
example of the preacher’s philanthropy and dismterested zeal , 
but it glanced hke a flash of hghtmng through a dark vault, 
where mere hes nothing to catch the blaze , and he slowly de- 
scended the hiU m a direction different from that of the Ca^u- 
sian, foigettmg bim and his dootrmes, and buned m anxious 
thoughts about his child’s late and his own. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


Wliat want these outlaws conqueiors should have 
But histoiy’s pui chased page to call them great, 

A wider space, an ornamented giave * 

Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as brave 

Bybon 


T he funeral obsequies being over, the same flotilla which 
had proceeded in solemn and sad array down the lake 
prepared to return ivith displayed banners, and every 
demonstration of mirth and joy , for there was but brief time 
to celebrate festivals when the awful conflict betwixt the Clan 
Quhele and their most formidable nvals so nearly approached. 
It had been agreed, therefore, that the funeral feast ^ould be 
blended with that usually given at the inauguration of the 
young chief 

Some objections were made to this arrangement, as contain- 
ing an evil omen But, on the other hand, it had a species of 
recommendation, from the habits and feehngs of the High- 
landers, who, to this day, are wont to mmgle a degree of 
solemn mirth^ with their moummg, and something resembhng 
melancholy with their nurth. The usual aversion to speak or 
thi^ ol those who have been beloved and lost is less known 
to this grave and enthusiastic race than it is to others You 
near not only the young mention (as is everywhere usual) the 
m^ts and the character of parents, who have, m the course of 
natoie, predeceased them , but the widowed partner speaks, m 
ordinary conversation of the lost spouse, and, what is still 
stranger, the parents aUude frequently to the beauty or valour 

they have mterred The Scottish High- 
,1 • fo regal d the separation of friends by death as 
something less absolute and complete than it is^generaUy 
esteemed in other countries, and converse of the dear con- 
S tefore them as if they had 

tool fot te f themselves must 

he funeral feast, theiefore, bemg a general 
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custom tliroagliout Scotland, was not, in the opmion of those 
who were to share it, un seemingly mingled, on the present 
occasion, with the festivities which hailed the succession to 
the chieftainship 

The barge which had lately borne the dead to the grave 
now conveyed the young Maclan to his new command , and 
the minstrels sent forth tmeir gayest notes to gratulate Eachin s 
succession, as they had lately sounded their most doleful dirges 
when carrying Gilchnst to his grava From the attendant 
flotilla rang notes of tnumph and jubilee, instead of thoM yells 
of lamentation which had so lately disturbed the echoM ot 
Loch Tay , and a thousand voices haded the youthml chiettain 
as he stood on the poop, armed at all points, m the flower ot 
early manhood, beauty, and activity, on the very spot where 
his &ther’s corpse had so lately been extended and surrounded 
by tnnmphant friends, as that had been by delate inourners 
One boat kept closest of the flotilla to the honoured g^ey 
Torqnd of the Oak, a gnzded giant, was steersman , and his 
eight sons, each exceeding the or^aiw stature of mai^d, 
pull^ the oars Like some powerful and fevounte wolf-homd, 
unloosed from his couples, and frohcking Momd a hbe^ 
uioater, the boat of the foster-brethren p^ed the cbie™™ » 
baige, now on one side and now on another, and e^eu ™ 
around it, as if m extravagance of joy , whde, a 
tune, with the jealous vigilance of the onimd “n' 

pared it to, they made it ^gerous for “y ‘ither of the flo^ 
to approacii so near as themselves, from the nsk o K, 
down by them impetuous and reckless manceuvr^ fnoter 
an emment rank m the clan by the suction “t their tosto- 
^other to the command of the CIm Quhe ^ , testified 

tumultuous and almost temble mode in "w^c y 
thmr pecuhar share m their chiefs toump 

Par behind, and with different feeling on , 
at least of the company, came the small ^ ™ filover was a 
by the Boosballochand one of bis sons, Sun 

bound for th, heml ot Ih. 

tofot fl™o.to-bn,tlnen, 

hnt as he spoke the crew of the o , 

Ur letchtach, on a signal from the chiefs fia y> „ qu 

^ nntU the Booshallocb’s boat fame up md ° ^ 

Wrd a rope of hides, which Niel made JXth- 

hs alaff. they stretch^ to their oars once more, and, notwi 
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standing they had the small boat m tow, swept through the 
lake with almost the same rapidity as hefoie The skiff was 
tugged on with a velocity which seemed to W^id the pulling 
her under water, oi the sepaiation of her head fiom her other 
timbers 

Simon Glover saw with anxiety the reckless fuiy of their 
course, and the bows of the boat occasionally brought withm 
an inch or two of the level of the water , and though his friend, 
Niel hooshallocn, assured him it was all done in especial honour, 
1+ wished his voyage might have a safe termination, 

it had so, and much sooner than he apprehended, for the 
p ace ot lestivi^ was not foui miles distant from the sepulchral 
+1. chosen to suit the chieffcam’s course, which lay to 

tne south-east, so soon as the banquet should be concluded 

^ ^ southern side of Loch Tay presented a beau- 
tim beach of sparkling sand, on w^ch the coats might land 
^ ^ meadow, covered with turf, verdant con- 
1^ .(.t season, behind and around which rose high banks, 
which h^i copsewood, and displaymg the lavish preparations 

winch had been made for the entertainment 

cons^c^f n hatchet-men, had 

of ipcmviTio- -K silvan banquetmg-room, capable 

aromdI^lSq° "" number of smaUer huts 

theTotX?^ sleepmg-apartments The upnghts, 

of mountaiTi--m'T.A^°ofi'i^^^ temporary hall were composed 

of the side'? framework 

interwoven with material, closely 

See™XcrtL f fe- and other ever- 

hid frmSipd^i ^®'Shj 3 ounng woods afforded, while the hills 

Sw mkcB fhf^ the roof Withm Ihis 

invited to hold high^estiv^^^Othpr present were 

in various long sheds conshliPtoi^ ?i,°f were to feast 

sod, or rough^pS tables of 

the numberfess multitudp A+ the open air, were allotted to 
of glowmg lar^oal t ^ to be seen piles 

cooks toiled, bustled and frpH-^ri^i*?^’ around which countless 

in them mtive 

lined with heated stonps scrvod ^°^Sht in the hdlside, and 

quanbties of beef, mutton, and 4 So™“™orl 

sheep and goats, which iere roaiSrf 

mto joints, and seethed m ealdr™“ade S’the T? “* 

Bhns. sewed hastdy together and fUl^th w^^^^Xb ha's 
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quantities of pike, trout, salinou, and cliar uerc broiled ivitb 
more ceremony on glowing embers. The glover had seen many 
a Highland banquet, but never one the preparations for lyhich 
were on such a scale of barbarous profusion. 

He had httlo time, however, to admire the scene around 
him , for, as soon us they lauded on the beach, the Booshalloch 
observed with some embarrassment, that, as they had not been 
bidden to the table of the dais, to which he seemed to have 
expected on invitation, they had best secure a place m one of 
the inferior bothies or booths , and was leading the way in tlmt 
direction, when he was stopped by one of the body-guards, 
seeming to act as master of ceremonies, who whispered some- 
thing m his ear , , , 

‘ I thought so,’ said the herdsman, much reheved I thought 
neither the stranger nor the man that has my charge would, be 
left out at the high table.’ , i i j 

They were conducted accordingly mto the ample lodg^ 
withm which were long ranges of tables already mostly occupied 
by the guests, while those who acted as domestics wme plamff 
UMn them the abundant though rude matenols of the festiv^ 
'Ine young chief, although ho certamly saw the glover and the 
herdWin enter, did not address any personal smute to either, 
and their plac^ were assigned them in a distant corner, 
beneath the salt, a huge piece of antique silver-plate, the ^y 
article of value that the table displayed, and which wim regarded 
by the clan as a species of paUadium, only produced and used 
on the most solemn occasions, such ns the present. 

’the Booshalloch, somewhat discontented, inutter^ 
as he took his place — ‘These are changed 
&ther, rest his soul, would have spoken to us ’ancoRnnehs 
are bad manners which he has learned among yo 

gl.™, M ^ 

^Ply, instead of which he adverted to 
particularly to the skins and other omamen rRmarkable 
mtenor of the bower was decorated p,„ui„n(i shirts of 
part of these ornaments was a number f jpj swords to 
niail, with steel bonnets, battle axes, and tw^ Tonm. tocether 
niateh, which hung around the upper part of was 

J^th targets highly and nohly embossei disnlaved 

bung over a well dressed stag’s hide, which a . damp 
the armour to advantage and saved it bani s of +1,0 

‘These,’ whispered the Booshalloch, ‘are the arms of the 
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chosen champions of the Clan Quhele They are twenty-nine 
in nunmer, as you see, Eatjhin himself being the thirtieth, who 
wears his armour to-day, else had there been thirty. And he 
has not got such a good hauberk after all as he should wear 
on ralm bunday ^ These nme suits of harness, of such large 
size, are for the leichtach, from whom so much is expected.’ 

these goodly deer-hides,’ said Simon, the spmt of his 
groiesjion awakening at the sight of the goods in which he 
ftaded— think you the chief wiU be disposed to chaffer for 
cm ^6 in demand for the doublets which knights 

on'thLt LbjL?f^ PooshaUoch, ‘to say nothing 

‘ It is J^e mail shirts I speak of,’ said Simon — ‘ may I ask if 

oTfte“w;,a f- 

more nnlncky than before,’ said Niel ‘that 

lake TOt to Eachins temper like a whirlwind upon the 
lake , yet no man knows for what cause ’ ^ 

thfi thought oui glover, but gave no utterance to 

of convp^qafin^^^’ havmg twice lighted on unpleasant subjects 

him to hiq fnnri ^ ^PPly himself, hke those around 

Pi^ to his food, without startmg another topic 

reader prepaiations as may lead the 

the food, wat? of festival, m respect of the quahty of 

huge mints of description, consisting chiefly of 

to the &3tmp- <5PP ’ ■^ere consumed with little respect 

island con^f although several of the ftiars of the 

ence. The nlatte^ hallowed the board by their pres- 
cogues or cu^s out of the hooped 

also the brotroHow /^u their hquorf as 

^ere were also l^eld a delicacy 

esteemed and were eate^^o^Jt of milk which were highly 

the scarcest article at\e banaVet^ if f 

patron Niel were served with two LaU "'"f f 

their oAvn use Tn Pafinr, loaves expressly for 

over Britain, the ^esl^ n£] iL ^^^en the case aU 

large poniards named dirks^ wtho^S skenes or the 

a step or uE” We the'floOT'’*'’lt ®*®™*®‘* 

•It was covered with a canopy 
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of hollow houghs and ivy, and there rested against it a 
sheathed swora and a folded banner This had been the seat 
of the deceased chieftain, and was left vacant in honour of nun. 
Eachin occupied a lower chair on the nght hand of the pJaca 

The reader would bo greatly mistaken who should follow 
out this descnption by supposing that the guests behaved Ime 
a herd of hungry wolves, rushmg up(m a least rarely o ere 
to them On the contrary, the Dlan Quhele conducted Aem- 
selves with that species of courteous reserve and a n n 
the wants of others which is often found m ° ’ 

especially such as are always m a rm s, because a gen 
an^of tile rules of courtesy is necessa^ to prevent quara^, 
bloodshecL^and death. The guests took the Peaces 
them bProrquil of the Oak, who, acting as 
» a sewer of the mess, touched wito a 
speakmg a word, the place where each was ® ^ , noJ^rmpd 
lu order, the company patiently waited for P'L . jeichtS 

them, which was distributed among them V , 

the bravest men or more distinguished ^d 

bemg accommodated with a <iou% mess, emp^tii^^ed 
bA or the portion of a man. When 
hM seen every one served, they resumed farcer messes 
festival, and were each served wito one o , and a 

of food. Water was placed witom each nankin so 

hMdful of soft moss served the puroosM o washed’ as 

that, as at an Eastern banquet, the X®baS 

often as the mess was changed. For , expressed the 

TMited the praises of the deceased obie , successor 

^’s confidence m the blossoming ^Jnch they 

The seannachie recited the ^^Viamers nlaved witiun, 

trnc^ to the race of the D'Snads , the haipe« playea m 

while the war-pipes cheered the mnltitu ^ ^ civil, no 

versation among^e guests was grave, pl'eas 

jest was attempted beyond the ® smil^^ There were 

entry, calculated only to excite a Pe^ S . gimon Glover 
no raised voices, no contentious argumente , ^mid-feast m 

a hundred times “bv Jo Wdred wild 

Perth tban was made on this occasio y 

niountameers. ro,cn the festive party 

Even the liquor itself did not seem 
above the same tone of decorous ^ „„tities, and was 
ous bnds Wme appeared ui very suiaU quantities, an 
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serv^ out only to the principal guests, among which honoured 
number Simon Glover was again included. The wine and the 
two wheaten loaves were mdeed the only marks of notice which 
he received durmg the feast , but Niel Booshalloch, jealous of 
ms master s reputation for hospitality, failed not to enlarge on 
hem as proofs of high distmction Distilled liquors, smce so 
generally used in the Highlands, were then comparatively un- 
Known ihe usquebaugh was circulated m small quantities, 
and was highly flavoured with a decoction of saffron and other 
er 3, so as to resemble a medicmal potion rather tha n a fes- 
tiye corcbaL Cider and mead were seen at the entertainment, 

quantities for the pmpose, and flowmg 
th«+ generaUy used, and 

thA -mn inoderation much less known among 

Highlanders A cup to the memory of the 
thA was the first pledge solemnly proclaimed 

fimshed, and a low murmur of bene- 
unhffcitify thAi company, while the monks alone, 

SoA pn EysWrose with a bold and manly, yet modest, 

*^Vand a™ 

-so*“pros^r me God“f sVfc ^ 

justme to tom^ndS 

derous weap^n^’a^^ holdmff^^ unsheathed the pon- 
ae young cUe{Sa „r,n® “^ered ae hdt to 

OakUufleTtte penKf thetkf Toiqnil of the 

over Eachm’s head who with swung it repeatedly 

brandished the huge cla^ore dexterity, 

raised a yeUmg shout defence The guests 

archal chief w^o claimed fho^ their acceptance of the patn- 

to recollect the subiect of before them, was disposed 

in ghttenng mad. rSL on vaticinations As he stood 

^tcraouTtT atnrlr Tr 

doubt whether th.3 majestm figure™ oTtheT^e^d 
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whom ho had often treated with little ceremony, and began to 
haie some approhonsion of tho consequences of having done so 
A general burst of minstrelsy succeeded to the acclamations, 
and rock and greenwood rang to harp and pipes, as lately to 
shout and yell of woe. 

It would bo tedious to pursue tho progress of tho maugural 
feast, or detail tho pledges that wero quaffed to former her(^ 
of the clan, and above all to tho twenty-mne brave gallo- 
glasses who wero to fight in tho approaching conflict, under the 
eye and leading of their young chief The bards, assummg m 
old times tho prophetic character combined wim their oivn, 
ventured to assure them of tho most distinguished victOTV, ana 
to predict tho fury with which tho blue falcon, the emblem o 
the Clan Quholo, should rend to pieces the mountain cat, the 
well known badge of tho Clan Chattan n i 

It was approaching sunsot when a bowl, called t 
cup, made of oak, h^ped with silver, was 
table as the signal of dispersion, altlmugh it 
any who chose a longer carouse to retr^t to any of 
bothies. As for Simon Glover, the BooshHloch condne^ h^ 
to a smaU hut, contnved. it would seem, for f 
uidividual, where a beci of heath mid ““^s was ^ged ^ 
well as the season would permit, and an ^ 

dehcacies as the late feast afforded showed tha 
been taken for tho inhabitant’s a^ommomnom , , 

, ' ‘Do not leave this hut,’ said the 

bis fnend and protege ‘ this is your Hace of bi^er 

inente are lost on such a night of confusion, 

leaves his hole the tod will creep into it. mnans dis 

To Simon Glover this arrangement was y ^ 

ajmeable He had been weaned by no^ which 

f^t desirous of repose After eatmg, tberefoi^ ^ 

bis appetite scarce requir^ and ^pt Jumself 

exMl the cold, he muttered his acquamtance 

mills cloak, and lay doivn on a couch ^oh oH 

bad made familiar and easy to him feafcive multi- 

and even the occasional shouts, of some , mterrupt 

tude who continued reveUmg mthout did not long^t^^s 
bm repose, and in about ten mmutes he was ^ fast asleep 
ca If fie hkd lam m his own bed m Curfew Street. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Stall harping on my daughter. 

Hamlet 

^WO hours before the black-cock crew, Simon Glover 
I was wakened by a well-known voice, wbicb called bim 
by name 

TVbat, Conacbar ' ’ be repbed, as be started from sleep, ‘ is 
the mommg so fr,r advanced ? ’ and, raismg bis eyes, tbe person 

0 whom be was dieammg stood before him , and at tbe same 

momenb tbe events of yesterday rusbmg on bis recollection, be 
saw with surprise tbat tbe vision retained tbe form wbicb sleep 
had assigned It, amd it was not the mail-clad Highland chief, 
w claymore m b^d, as be bad seen bun the preceding mgbt, 
aflrh r Curfew Street, m bis bumble apprentice’s 

wnnld 111 ^ band a switch of oak An apparition 

surprised our Perth burgher As be 
wonder, the youth turned upon him a piece of 

our^X^^acnn^pf Simon • it is Conacbar, come to renew 
notice ’ oiir mtercourse will attract least 

pofe *’‘® P?"! 

m the most friendly tone-^ ^ ^ proceeded 

1 tiSoS found S focf 

the the gloTer, for 

honorary tit^s , ‘it wm even^fgZdfo? ““ 

and much too good for me since f Z J t *Z, 

how hard you Led in Curfew Stree™ ashamed to think 

*e toertZfSiB^ apprZieeTndfoT the^''^ Conachar, ‘for 
Highlander But yest?rly, 
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of food, found you not, good glover, some lack of courteous 
welcome 1 Excuse it not — I know you did so But I am 
young in authority with my people, and I must not too early 
draw their attention to tho period of my residence m the 
Lowlands, which, liowovor,JI can never forget' 

‘ I understand the cause entirely,’ said Simon , ‘ and therefore 
it IS unwilhngly, and as it were by force, that I have made so 
early a visit hither ’ 

‘ Hush, father — hush ! It is well you are come to see some 
of my Highland splendour wlule it yet sparUus. Return after 
Pahn Sunday, and who laiows whom or what you may find m 
the temtones wo now possess ! Tho ivddcat may have made 
his lodge where tho bamiuotmg-bower of Maclan now 
The young chief was silent, and pressed the top of the rod. 
to his lips, as if to guard against uttering more. 

‘There m no fear of that, Eachin,’ said Simon, m that vague 
way in which lukewarm comforters endeavour to turn tne re- 
^tions of their friends from the consideration of mevitab e 

^■'f’here is fear, and there is penl of utter rum,’ “^red 
Eachm, ‘and there is positive certainty of 
marvel my father consented to this wily proMsal of iW^y 
I would MacGillie Chattanach would agree with me, 
instead of wasting our best blood against each 
go down together to Strathmore and kill and 
I would rule at Perth and he at Dunde^ 
strath should be our own to the bimks of the 7 

Such is the pohcy I have caught fiom your o 
iather Simon, when holdmg a trencher at thy back, and listenmg 
to thy evening talk with Riilie Craigdalhe. fiinnfrlit the 

, ‘The tongue is well caUed an unruly membe^ to 

glover ‘ Here have I been holdmg a candle to tho devil, to 

snow him the way to mischiefl' , . , 

Buthe only aloud, ‘Tte^jS^^The m^entures of 
-loo late indeed! answered XiWaiiL. Viato of 

^ttle are signed by our marks and inestm- 

the Clan Qubele and Clan Chattan is bbwn up to an^^e^^ 

guiahable flame by mutual insults ^d Clover It is 

passed by But to thine own affairs, &ther fflover tom 

^gion that has brought thee hithe^ ^ nrudence did not 
^oshallocL Surely, my expenence of t y p ^ ^ ChurcL 
lead me to suspect thee of any qu^el with ^otoer onmern 

for my old acquaintance, Father Clement, 
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\vho Flint after the crown of maityrdom, and tlimk a stake, 
sunounded wnth blazing fagots, better woith embracing than a 
willing bride He is a very kinght-orrant in detence ot tiis 
religious notions, and does battle wherever ho comes. He 
already a quarrel with the monks of Sibyl’s Isle yonder about 
some point of docti me. Hast seen him 1 , .i 

‘I have,’ answered Simon, ‘but we spoke little togetner, 
the time being pressing ’ 

‘He may have said that there is a third person one more 
hkely, I thinlr, to be a true fugitive for religion than either 
you, a shrewd citizen, or he, a ivrangliug preacher w'ho woulcl 
be light heartily welcome to share our protection I ihou art 
dull, man, and ivilt not guess my meaning — thy daughter, 

Catharine!’ . 

These last words the young chief spoke m English , and he 
contmued the conversation in that language, as if apprehensive 
of being overheard, and, indeed, as if under the sense of some 
involuntary hesitation . 

‘My daughter Catharme,’ said the glover, remembering 
what the Carthusian had told him, ‘ is well and safe.’ ^ 

‘But where or with whom!’ said the young chief 
wherefore came she not with you! Think you the Clan 
Quhele have no caiUiaclm as active as old Dorothy, whose hand 
has warmed my hafiBits before now, to wait upon the daughter 
of their chieftam’s master ! ’ 

‘ Again I thank you,’ said the glover, ‘ and doubt neither 
your power nor your will to protect my daughter, as well aa 
mysem But an honourable lady, the friend of Sir Patiick 
Charteris, hath offered her a safe place of refuge without the 
risk of a toilsome journey through a desolate and distracted 
country ’ 

‘ Oh, ay. Sir Patrick Chartens,’ said Eaohin, m a more 
reserved and distant tone , ‘ he must be preferred to all men, 
without doubt He is your friend, I think ! ’ 

Simon Grlover longed to punish this affectation of a boy who 
had been scolded four times a-day for running mto the street 
to see Sir Patrick Chartens nde past , but he checked his 
spint of repartee, and simply said — 

‘ Sir Patnek Chartens has been provost of Perth for seven 
years, and it is hkely is so still, smee ,the magistrates are 
elected, not m Lent, but at St Martmmas ’ 

‘ Ah, father Glover,’ said the youth, m his kinder and more 
famdiar mode of address, ‘ you are so used to see the sumptu- 
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ous shows and pageants of Perth, that you would but li^e 
relish, our barbarous festival m comparison. What didst thou 
thmk of our ceremonial of yesterday ? ’ 

‘It was noble and touching,’ said the glover, ‘and me, 
who knew your fether, most especially so When you rested 
on the sword and looked around yon, methought I saw mme 
old friend Gdchnst Maolan arisen from the dead and renewed 

m years and m strength.’ , , j i i 

‘I played my part there boldly, I trust, and showed h^® 
of that paltry apprentice hoy whom you used to nse just as 

he deserved?’ , , , „ 4 .i,„„ 

‘ Eachm resembles Conaohar,’ said the glover, no ino 
a salmon resembles a par, though men say they are tne s^o 
fish m a different state, or than a butterfly resembles a gm 
‘Thmkest thou that, while I was takmg upon me 
which aU women love, I would have , been myself an J , , 
a maiden’s eye to rest upon? To speak plam, w 
Cathanne have thought of mo m the ^emomm pi 
‘We approach the shaUows now,’ thought Simon Glover, 

‘and without nice pdotoge v mir dnnebter 

‘Most women hke show, Eachm, but I thmk 7 S 

^thanne be an exception. She would , i would 

fortune of her household friend and ' Onhelo more 

not value the splendid Maclan, captam of Clan Quhele, more 

chief ‘But yourself, father, have seen ^ fnrm a mdinnent 
more years than she has done, and can Hiern '.^hink 

what power and wealth do for those who if 

and speak smcerely, what would ^ your o ^ 

saw your Cathanne standmg under ^-j^^g^ence of 

command over an hundred hills, and Ihe ndvantaues. her 

that I have been known to Cathanne. ^ mya the 

, ‘Smcerely, then,’ said the glover, e“<J^!°Sht wodd 
l^t offensive turn to his reply, ^ g safe if our humble 
the Ernest wish that Cathanne and I , y^gg^] > 

booth in Curfew Street, with ^ ^ would not 

And with poor Conaohar also, i ^ 

‘Cave him to pine away m sohtary gmn 
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‘I would not/ answeied the glover, ‘ wish so ill to the Clan 
hJunele, mine ancient fi lends, as to deprive them, at the 
moment of emergency, of a brave young chief, and that chief 
of the fame which he is about to acquire at their head m the 
approaching conflict 

Jw to suppress his irritated feelings as ho 

~r.i T Simon. You 

rear the Ulan Quhele more than you love them, and you sup- 
pose ^hsir indignation would be formidable should their chief 
^ughter of a burgess of Perth ' 

^^ector Maclan, have I not 
hnnciA nf M dl-assorted marriages had issue in the 

^nv of fh ' T ‘*'1^ powerful MacLeans— 

of‘fw“w themselves 1 mat has ever 

fatp +>ip divorce and exheredation, sometimes worse 

he&r^ a You could not marry mychdd 

hand and T’ ^ could only wed her with your left 

subiect intinirpfi {^^seked the strain of impetuosity which the 

humble bnro-lipr ^ honest though 

Si and & who would rather my child were <£e 

SSdSp ^ own rank than 

tne licensed concubme of a monarch ' 

world before^ th (f priest and before the 

said the imnnhimiQ before the black stones of Iona,’ 

self by them > T fm ^ honour but I wiU bind my- 
th^ cUba?- aiSth TS If do but wm 

SHALL Win It — my heart tdk Catharine, we 

over their affectioL thit, wSeTt^tS^e al"' ^ ^ 

house, so it was mv Tiino ^ xv.'*' ^ bride from the alms- 

a daughter of MacCallanmore^^^T^^^ 

Eachi^ sternly reject my smt 1 ’ said 

‘and may next°^nish°mTfor^}i^^ mouth,’ said the old man, 
power W^^hS rS ^^"dy m you; 

save m her own de^Je daughter shaU never wed 

stant wars and scenes of blnnd^^ break amid the con- 
with yonr lot If you rLS? Wp"l themselves 

of strife and combat, you would not ^ ^®®^dect her dread 
the tram of military^ horrors in subjected to 

must needs he mevitably and eter^nU 
bnde amongst the daughters of engaged Choose a 

ugnters oi the mountain-chiefs, my son. 
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or fiery Lowland nobles Ton are fan", young, nch, high bom, ■ 
and powerful, and will not woo in vain 'You ivill readily find 
one who will rejoice in your conquests, and cheer you under 
defeat To Catharine, the one would be as frightful as the 
other A wamor must wear a steel gauntlet a glove of kid 
skin would bo tom to pieces m an hour ’ 

A dark cloud passed over the fiice of the young chief, lately 
animated with so much firm 

‘Farewell,’ he said, ‘the only hope which could have lighted 
me to fame or victory ' ’ Ho remamed for a space sdent and 
mtensely thoughtful, with downcast eyes, a lonerin^ brow,' and 
folded arms At length ho raised his hands, and said, ‘ Father, 

■ for such you have been to me — I am about to tell you a 
®®cret Reason and pride both advise me to be sdent, but fate 
argea me, and must be obeyed. I am about to lodge m you 
^6 deepest and dearest secret that man ever confided to inan 
Rut beware — end thm conference how it will — beware how 
you ever breathe a syllable of what I am now to trust to you , 
mr know that, were you to do so m the most remote corner m 
Scotland, I have ears to hear it even there, and a hand and 
poniard to reach a traitor’s bosom. I am — but the word will 
not out I ’ 


‘Do not speak it then,’ said the prudent glover a secret is 
no longer safe when it crosses the bps of him who owns it, 
^d I desire not a confidence so dangerous as you menace me 
With.’ 

but I must speak, and you must hear, ^id the 7°“* 

In this age of battle, father, you have yourself been a co 

batantr , u u 

‘Once only,’ rephed Sunon, ‘wheu the Southron as^ulted 
the Fair City I was summoned to take my part in 
lencu as my tenure required, like that of other craftsmen, who 
nre ^und to keep watch and ward.’ , , „nnniT 

chiei^'^ how felt you upon that matter?’ mquired the young 

‘ What can that import to the present busmess ? ’ said Simon, 

in some surprise. , -r.„„i..„ 


‘ Cch,'XThad not asked the question,’ 

’n ,the tone of haughtmess which from time to 
„ An old man is easily brought to speak of ol 

Simon, not unwilhng, on an instants reflechon, to le^ the 

nversation away from the subject of Ins r A„ 
must needs conf^ my feebngs were much short of the high. 
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ctieerful confidence, nay, the pleasure, mth which I have seen 
^ 8® ^0 battle My hfe and profession were peaceful, 

and though I have not wanted the spirit of a man, when the 
tune demanded it, yet I have seldom slept woise than the mght 
before that onslaught My ideas were harrowed by the tales 
we were told nothmg short of the truth — about the Saxon 
archers how they drew shafts of a cloth-yard length, and used 
bows a third longer than ours When I fell into a broken 
slumber, if but a straw m the mattress pricked my side, I 
started and waked, thinking an Enghsh arrow was quivermg 
in my body In the morning, as I began for very weanness 
to sink into some repose, I was waked by the tolhng of the 
common bell, which called us burghers to the walls, I never 
neara its sound peal so like a passing knell before or smce.’ 

‘ T “what ftrther chanced ? ’ demanded Eachim 

i <Ii^on ray harness,’ said Simon, ‘such as it was, took 
blessing, a high-spinted woman, who spoke of 
my lathers actions for the honour of the Fair Town This 

1 bolder when I found myself 

ranked among the other ciafts, aU bowmen, for thou knowest 
the Perth citizens have good skiU m archery We were dispersed 
haiT, ^ kmghts and squires in armour of proof 

amo^st us, who kept a bold countenance, con- 
oonmaiSnl harness, and informed us, for our en- 

axes^nv j down with their swords and 

wit Si ^ those who should attempt to quit their post I 

fams^A myself by the old Kempe of Bn- 

Dr^’sr H« w Patoek's fether, then our 

vX fnd a of the Red Rover, Tom of Longue- 

to me m esneein^ word, which he addressed 

can ma£"man“ 0 w/to S'* ^ 

his iront as the Imnwlorlrr danger at some distance m 

push him forward another close behmd him, to 

^cart,andwa3 plaoe/mth^oSemon the°Q’''*m“ 
accounted a good bowmam R.if f the Spey Tower, bemg 

saw the English in ureaf nrrlpr ^ seized me as I 

their menitlfriis bXnd 

uemna, marching forward to the attack m 
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strong columns, threo in number They came on steadily, and 
some of us would fain ha%o shot at them , but it was stnotly 
forbidden, and we were obliged to remain motionless, sheltonng 
ourseliea behind the battlement us we best might. As the 
Southron formed their long rants into Imes, each man occupy-' 
mg his place as by magic, and preparing to coier themselves 
by large shields, called pa\ esses, which they planted before 
them, I again felt a strange breathlessness, and some desire to 
go homo for a glass of distilled waters. But as I looked aside, 
I saw the worthy Kempe of Kinfauns bonding a largo cross bow, 
snd I thought it pity he should waste tho bolt on a true-' 
hearted Scotsman, when so many English were in prMei^, so 
I e’en staid where I was, being in a comfortable angle, mrmea 
hy two battlements, Tho English then strode 
few their bow stnnga — not to the breast, as your Highto 
kome do, but to the ear — and sent off their volleys of swuBow- 
bdls before we could call on St. Andrew I wink^ when 1 saw 
them haul up their tackle, and I beheve I sto^ as the sh^ 
began to rattle against the parapet. But lookmg round e, 
aud seemg none hurt but John SmiaJlit, 
jaws were pierced through with a cloth-yard shaft, 1 too 

§rac6, and shot in my turn with good will imd g , , 

A fittle man I shot at, who had just j^ped out from tehmd 
kis target, drqpt with a shaft through his shoulder r A 
vost Ci?ed, “ stitched, Simon Glower ’’ ‘ St John, for 1^ 

own town, my fellow craftsmen 1 ” shout^ h thoup 
hot w apprentice. And if you will believe me m Ae rert of 
fe skirmish, which was ended by the fo^ fe' S h 
hoTOtrmg and loosed shaft as calmly as if I had been shoot^ ^ 
at butts mstead of men’s breasts. I gamed som ^ ^ 
have ever afterwards thought that, m case o o , 

With me it had never been matter of choice a 
ost It ™ And this IS all I can teU ^^vX™ 
jn battle. Other dangers I have had, J’^hic mevit- 

to avoid like a wise man, or, ''’'hen t y terms a 
^hle, I have faced them hke a true one. JlP . n > 
cannot hve or hold up his head m Sm ^ 

1 iJ- ^derstand your tale, said Eachin , ^na nf which I* 
^eult to make you credit mme, knowmg o ^ whom 
jn descended, and especially that I am A where he 

have thisly laid ^tho tomb-weU feSien 

jjjff never learn what you are now to hear minutes will 

^0 light Tvluch I bear grows short and pale, a 
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e^^gi^h it but befoie it expiies, the hideous tale will be 
told bather, I am — a cward ' It is said at last, and the 
secret of my disgrace is in keeping of another ' ’ 

"k + 1 ,^ sunk back in a species of syncope, produced 

y e agony of his mind as he made the fatal communication. 

^ compassion, applied 
himself to recall him to life, and succeeded in doing so, but not 

rcs ring him to composure He hid his face with his 

han^, ^d his t^rs flowed plentifully and bitterly. 

rpnnirfi; kadys sake, be composed,^ said the old man, ‘and 

' I know you better than yourself you 

„„ 1 1 ^^? young and inexperienced, ay, and 

bftflrrlArl n ^ Q^iok of fancy, to have the steady valour of a 

p i ^ ^oold hear no other man say that of you, 

tte lie You are no coward I 

ennni.li igli Sparks of spirit fly ifom you even on slight 
eno^h provocation.' j ^ b 

voutb pnde and passion i ' said the unfortunate 

that shnnlfl Tin supported by the resolution 

fire from w^ch could catch 

weakness of Tnin?l n ™y pnde urged me to strike, my 

walls that vooftis 1 Simon , ‘it is by clambeiing over 

feS exerc^^A^p^wS ° scale precipices Begin with shght 
your followers ’ ^ country in tourney with 

chief, startm^ai^if qnm for tfos 1 ' exclaimed the young 

tion ‘ How manv dn occurred to his imamna- 

S^(ky, and what m to^JwTthenT^A^^^^''^ 

which no man rinn Qfv-n tnen? A hst inclosed, from 

to his stake Sixtv P°°^ ^®®'^ ^ chained 

excepted i - wh^ Alb^ J fi®""®®®* “ ®ii® ^1®°® 

athirst for each other’s^looA^tbV'^^ her mountains, all 
shouting thousanXbLfops 

their demoniac furv ' as at a theatre, to encourage 

faster, reddertKa.h nn blood flows, thicker, 

each other like wild beasts madmen, they tear 

amid the feet of their pomnnw ^ ’Glided are trodden to death 

weak^ but there must be no pariev n?+^^ 

while any of the maimed wetcheTVn mterruption, 

oiouchmg behind battleinen'Sr^othrg^fc.L^^^^^ 
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all 13 hand to hand, till hands can no longer be raised to 
maintain the ghastly couilict ^ If such a field is so homble m 
idea, what think you it will be lu reality 1 ’ 

The glover remained silent. 

‘ I say again, what think you 1 ’ < t,. i. i j. 

' I can only pity you, Conacliar,’ said Simon R is hard to 
be the descendant of a lofty luio — the son of a noble father 
the leader by burth of a gallant array, and yet to want, or 
think you want^ for still I trust the fault hes much in a 
fenoy, that over estimates danger — to want that v 

which IS possessed by every game cock that is w orth ^ turn u 
of com, every hound that is worth a mess ot offal tint how 
chanced it that, with such a consciousness of inability to hght 
m this battle, you proffered oven now to share your chiefdom 
With my daughter 1 Your power must depend on your fagh g 
this combat, and m that Cathanne cannot help you 
, ■ You mmtake, old man,' repbed Eachin ‘ were to 

look kindly on the earnest love 1 bear „„r!bnrsft. 

agamst the front of the enemies with fie i ' xu,,* 

Overwhelming as my sense of weakness is, the g 

Catharme loi^ed on would give me strength, ^ ' 

yet - she shaU be none if we gam the c®* ^ 

Gow Chrom himself, whose heart is of a pi^ nassion 

ever went to battle so hght as I shall do ! One strong passion 

“”a”"rf.MSh„ C»«o; .b, reclle*.™ of 7 ^ 

interest, your honour, your kmdred, do ns in 

courage as _the thoughto of a brent-browed lass 1 Fie upo 

^ ‘ ySu me but what I have told £ 

replied Eachm, with a sigE ‘ R m only whils , 2e 

18 gnred with the doe that he is d^erate fni J^cro^ 

It &om constitution , be it, as our l£gbl^d 
from the milk of the white doe, be i* y ^ be it as 

^tiou and the expenence of your stnot r dantrer’yet 

you thmk, fixim an over-heated fancy, whic cannot tell 

^re dangerous and ghastly than it is m rean y, gorelv 

Bit I know my &ihn|, and- yes, it must ! - so^^rely 

^read that >1 cannot conquer it, that could y^ pause, 

to my wishes on such terms, I would even ™ 

renounce the rank I have assumed, and retire mw nu 
me.’ (mr, 

‘ What, turn gbver at last, Conacliar 1 ’ said Simon. ihm 
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beats the legend of St Crispin Nay — nay, youi hand was not 

named for that you shall spoil me no more doe-skins ’ 

‘Jest not,’ said Eaehin, ‘I am seiious If I cannot labour, I 

■will bring wealth enough to live without it They will proclaim 

me recreant with horn and war-pipe Let them do so Catbarme 

fLe better that I have preferred the paths of peace 

to those of bloodshed, and Father Clement shall teach us to pity 

and forgive the world, which ■will load us with reproaches that 

wound not I shall he the happiest of men , Catharine ■will 

aflection can confer upon her, and 

will be freed nom apprehension of the sights and sounds of 

non or which your lU-assorted match would have prepared for 

er , and you, father Glovei, shall occupy your chimney-corner, 

happiest and most honoured man that ever ’ 

1 ^ prithee, hold,’ said the glover , ‘ the fir 

ig , with which this discourse must tennmate, bums very 

^ speak a word m my turn, and plain dealing 

J- hough it may vex, or perhaps enrage, you, let me 

vnnra by sa 3 ang at once — Catharme can never be 

emblem of &ith, and a man of my craft 

boTiri frss than any other bieak his own Catharine’s 

hnt ^ to a man whom you may hate, 

must honour- to Henry the armourer The 

and T bflva degree, agreeable to their mutual ■wishes, 

resent mv promise It is best to be plain at once , 

Brt noSif S,^i ^ “ yo” power 

rsttt nottog shall make me break my word.’ 

exeeiiencp^p^rri^ decide^y, because be was aware from 
^ ™7 drsposition of brs former ap- 

^et'recollecbtia stern and decided resolution 

that be saw tbp'’.! ' with some feebngs of fear 

on the “P “<1 oP'oad a flasS of bght 

iuBtaVsiSk dow^and dre^^^^ “ 

lest he should ba™to iSrate fc? a momentaCT terror 

he knew to be canablo i * ^ youth, whom 

however short a period ks nltme'l? '??“ excited, 

which his passion commenced* He support lie measures 
of Eaehin who innff.orari ^ reheved by the voice 

‘ Let wi:rwe"spoLu°tr “d f ored tone - 
ever If thou hnnff’st silence for 

own grave,’ ^ ^Sht, thou wert better dig thine 
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Thns speaking, the door of the hut opened, admitting a 
gleam of moonshine The form of the retinng chief crossed it 
for an instant, tho hurdle was then closed, and the shiehng 
left m darkness. , 

Simon Glover felt reheved when a conversation naught 
offence and danger was thus peaceabljy terminated. 
remamed deeply affected by the condition of Hector Moclan, 
whom he hou himself bred up , i r 

‘ The poor child,’ said he, ‘ to be called up to a ° 
eminence, only to be hurled from it with contempt I 
told me I partly knew, having often remarked that Lonacnar 
Was more prone to quarrel than to hght. But this overpowermg 
lauit-heartediiess, which neither shame nor necessity can 
come, I, though no Sir WiUiam Wallace, cannot conceive Ana 
to propose himself for a husband to my daughter, as ft a n 
Were to find courage for herselfaud the bridegroom I ^ > 

Cathmiua must wed a man to whom she may say, us > 
Spare your enemy ” , not one in wbose^ behalf she m 
“G^erous enemy, spare my husband.”’ foil 

Tired out with these reflections, the old fh^d the 

“leep. In the mormng he was awakened by . 

Boosmdloch, who, with something of a blank ■^lloush. 

to him to return to his abode on the meadow at the Mog 
He apologised that tho chief could not sm , pnmbat 

nioniing,^ing busied with tbmgs about ^e expM 
and that Eaohin Maclan thought the iMidence 
^onld be safest for Simon Wor e “d^^pven 

charge that every care should be taken for his^ p 

'^^^rSS^Uoch dilated on t^ese ‘m-cumstoc^.^^gj^ 
ever tho neglect unpbed in the chiefs dismisamg 
wimout a particular audience. .-d + ^liere 

Hm lather knew better,’ said the herds among 

should be have learned manners, poor tbmg, glover, 

your Perth burghers, who, exceptmg j^ourself, ^ ofcivihtyl’ 
^ho speak Gae#o as weU ^ I do, area i^ *5“^ noM^^e 
^ Simon Glover, it may be weU beheved, fe^t ^ 

want of respect which his finend resrated on gjo 

toe contrary, he greatly preferred Hie genet ^ 

Scod hercCan to the tumultuous ho^pit^ty ^ 

Wval of the chief, even if there had “O* ^„Kmo“ 
interview with Eachin upon a subject which 
pniniul to revive. 
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To the Ballough, therefore, he quietly retreated, where, 
could he have been secure of Catharme^s safety, his leisure was 
spent pleasantly enough His amusement was saihng on the 
lake m a httle skiff, which a Highland boy managed, while the 
old man angled He frequently landed on the little island, 
where he mused over the tomb of his old friend Gilchnst 
Maclan, and made friends ^vith the monks, presentmg the prior 
with gloves of marten’s fur, and the superior officers with each 
of them a pair made from the skm ot the wildcat. The cut- 
tmg and stitching of these httle presents served to beguile the 
time after sunset, while the family of the herdsman crowded 
around, admiring his address, and hstenmg to the tales and 

songs with which the old man had skill to pass away a heavy 
evemng 

It must he confessed that the cautious glover avoided the 
conversation of Father Clement, whom he erroneously consid- 
ered ^ rather the author of his misfortunes than the guilt- 
less sharer of them ‘ I -will not,’ he thought, ‘ to please his 
ancies, lose the good-mil of these land monks, whicn may he 
one ^y useful to me I have suffered enough by his preach- 
ments abeady, I trow Little the wiser and much the poorer 

1 - Catharme and Clement may 

^ ^ I will take the first opportumty to 
back hke a rated hound at the call of his master, sub- 
in af ^ P ®^tiful course of haircloth and whipcord, disburse 
MnX ^ ^ the church agam ’ 

n ^ Catharine or of Henry Wynd, to whom he con- 
JeWt communicated the plan and place of his 

oome up mto the 

inhabitants and wi+^’ account of various feuds with the 
of Conachar finf 'o-of himself, while heanng the name 

of the vannnq nmT..,n-n„ n ™®®^age, or a token, by some one 

court and tho headquarter 

ss t a, £ 

VV iiilst/ in.rD0 wss tliiis crPAninfr n-n 4-'u i t i i i i. 

even once set eyes upo7 iL Si ’ 

j pun ms lormei apprentice The care that 
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was taken to attend to his ivauts and convenience in every 
respect showed that he uot forgotten, but yet, when ho 
heard the chieftain^s horn ringing through tho woods, he usually 
made it a point to chooso his iialk m a diiToreut directim 
morning, however, ho found himself unexpcctoilly in Eac^ s 
close neighbourhood, with ecarco leisure to avoid lum, and thus 
it happened. , i 

As Simon strolled pensively through a little silvani g 
surrounded on either side with tall forest trees,' mixM wi 
underwood, a white doe broke from the thickel^ close y p 
sued by two deer greyhounds, one of which ^pud her > 

the other her throat, and puUed her down mthiii haK & 

of the glover, who was something startled at the su e 
4e mcident The near and piercing blast of a hong a^ tlie 
haying of a slowhound, made Simon aware tha n- 
were close bohmd, and on the trace ot deer 
and tho sound of men runnmg through the uops ,y.+igfied 
^ose at hand. A moment’s recoUechon would slowlv and 
Snnon that his best way was to stand f^t, or retir , 

I^ve It to Eachin to acknowledge his presence ^ 
should see cause. But his desire of Anni^g ^ r 
^ grown into a kind of instinct, and m 3 

him 80 near, Sunon hid hunseF m a bush h^ Wdly done 
holly, which altogether concealed him He , , i i j. 

w ere Eachm, rosy with exercise, dimhed horn , of the 

^ open glade, accompamed by his foster-fa S turned 
The latter, wfth equd strength and 
struggling hmd on her back, and ^ ^ gj^ene 

hi8 ngbt hand, while he knelt on her body, o^ed 
Jth flie left to tho young chief, that he might cut tlie ammai^ 

‘It may not be, Torquil, do thine 

I must not Sll tho hken^ of my o ^ ^ 

This was spoken with a melancholy ®uuK „ stared at hia 
^0 tune stood m the speakers ^e- J -wood-knife 

young chief for an msta^T^en <%w h^.®^ g^ly that 
^88 the creature’s throat with a out on his feet, 

^weapon reached the backbone. Th — 

fud agam ftsmg a long piercmg look on j ^ iiyuig 
^ much as I tove done to that hmd wo Cfoster son) so 
^^wbose ears could have Hector’s 

much 08 name a white doe, and couple th ^ 

name I ’ 
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SBe^^oiT^wil li'i-i'.elf concealed, this 

p eca ot lorquil furnished limi with a pressin'^ one 

““ ‘‘‘ 

surmse^*' ‘'“y * ’ “^’^ed Torquil in 

hu™ Simon, ‘and now, if this 

aSelHYT , ‘““f ^ be made 

XS ’ ’ ^ Eacbin’s disgrace having been bloun 

be availed himself at the same 

hetweePtL®S*Ti*“ n-V“ *>0 could of what passed 

that snint nf ,. 1 , chieftain and his confidant, impelled by 

tons ^ wn “ ‘be most momen- 

som^M fnmrl*+^ “°f occasions of life, and which is 

As Toroml i,„,. company with great personal fear 

yonn" man sanV .nt™k ^ Eachin communicated, the 

shonfier oonclnrlo,!^ arms, and, supporting hmiself on his 
Torauil spflmprl + confession by a whisper into his ear 

iucanable of ororl f c^ch amazement as to make him 

Sn X sooif^ >A ‘0 be certain that it was 

reeW n ib'?S'‘"^“y ''ocsed the youth ftom his 

grasp on Ins shon’ld “P ®0“C measure by a 

Md at the same til tnmelto ^ton^hTthl'* "‘‘i 

to And so wilfl 1 oy the marvels he listened 

the murmured cominnTnni+^ dd man s visage after he had heard 
he would cast tho vn Simon Glover apprehended 

^hich mUt tp ^ ^ dishonoured^ thing, m 

which he lay concilpfl ^g^ted among the very copse m 
Her equally pamftd and’dangeXT" “iXhe fn? ““l" 

“ ‘be. Highlands, took a riSf !!??! that connexion 



my gage to heaven and heU S *“* ' I c®/ 

him that shall call it true ' maintam the combat ivith 

evil eye, my darlmff and fhp ^^\^6en spellbound by an 
IS the woik of Ztr I rp^f you oaJl cowardice 

Iona, and the good |L JolumTu^ Jh toe'thoIe‘L“' of 
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blessed saints and angels, wlio over favoured thy race, shall 
take from theo tho heart of tho white doe and return that 
which they have stolen from thee.' 

Eachm listened, with a look os if he would lam have behaved 
the words of the comforter > 

‘But, Torquil,’ he said, ‘supposing this might avad us, the 
fatal day approaches, and if i go to the lists, I dread me we 
shall ha shamed.’ 

‘ It cannot bo — it shall not ' ’ said Tonj^uiL ‘ Hell shall not 
prevad so fiir wo will steep thy sword m holy water, place 
vervain, St, John’s- wort, and rowan tree m thy crest. We win 
surround thee, I and thy ei'^ht brethren thou shalt be safe as 
m a castle.’ 

•dgain the youth helplessly muttered something, iihich, froin 
the dejected tone lu which it was spoken, Simon cimld not 
Maerstand, while Torquil’s deep tones m reply fed full and 
<hstmct upon his ear ' xi. 

Yes, there may be a chance of withdrawmg thee from tne 
Wnuict Thou art the youngest who is to draw blade ' 

me, and thou shalt know what it is to have'a fc^r- 
mther’s love, and how far it exceeds the love even of kins 
The youngest on the ludenture of the Clan Chattan is 
t^erquhard Day His father slew mine, and the red blood is- 
BMthmg hot between us , 1 looked to Palm Sunday as the term 
should cool It But mark I Thou wouldst have thought 
that the blood m the veins of this Ferquhard Dav and m mine 
'^ould not have mingled had they been put into the ^e ve^el, 
hath he cast the eyes of his love upon my only daughter 
fiva. the fairest of our maidens 'Think mth ^ 

hf vd the newa It was as if a wolf from the skirls^of 
7^ said^ “ Give me thy child in wedlock, TorquiL 7 
thought not thus she loves Ferquhard, 'and weeps away her 
Wlour and strength m dread of die approacbngjm^e ^ 
hov give him but a sign of favour, and weU I feow hei-^ 
fath and km, fo^e the field, and fly with her to the 

youngest of the chanmions of Chm 
sent, I, the youngest of the Clau Quhele, may , r 
cojnbat,’ iid^Eachm, blushmg at the mean chance of 
thus opened to him _ . . , 


Ulus opened to him , , __ fimncThtj? 

, See now, my chief,’ said Torquil, ‘and judge my thoughts 

thee others might give thee their own thif 

their sons — I saonfici to ^ee the honour of my house. 
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‘ My friend — my father/ lepented the chief, foldin'^ Torfj^uil 
to his bosom, ‘what a base retch am I that ha\e a spirit 
dastaidly enough to avail myself ot your '^tcrificu E 
‘Speak not ot that (frccn i\oods liavc cars. Let us back 
to the camp, and send our gillies for the veiiEon Back, dogs, 
and follow at heel ' 

The slowhound, or lymo*dog, luckily for Simon, had drenched 
his nose in the blood oi the deer, else he might have found the 
glovers lair in the thicket, but its more acute properties of 
scent being lost, it followed tramiuilly with tlie ga/ehounds, 
^Vhen the hunters were out ot sight and liearing, the glover 
arose, greatly relieved by their depaiture, and began to move 
off in the opposite direction as last as his age permitted Hls 
first reflection was on the fidelity of the foster-lather. 

^ ‘ The wild mountain heart is laithfnl and true Yonder man 
IS more hke the giants in romaunts than a man of mould like 
ourselves , and yet Christians might take an example from him 
tor Im lealty A simple contrivance this, though, to finger a 
man from off their enemies’ chequei, as if there ivould not bo 
twenty of the wildcats ready to supply his place’ 

I bus thought the glover, not aware that roe strictest proc- 
lamation 'w^e issued, prohibiting any of the two contending 
clan, their mends, allies, and dependants, from coming mthiii 

a week before and a week alter the 
combat, which reflation was to be enforced by armed men. 

bo soon aa our finend Simon arnved at the habitation of the 
herdsman, he found other news awaiting him They weie 
^ Clement, who came m a pilgnm’s cloak, or 
desironVtff^f^^A^l*^°°™Tn^ return to the southward, and 

to fe‘‘re^oh'of 

Eari of tWo 

evils of the coiriTTinnwo^u^^^ ^ apphed himself to redress the 
telS -“rt letter 

that the nommation of Heng^f ® *? ® <=on/<=‘®f 

Andrews be reforro,! prelate of St 

thiSrnWnn to i. fi*® P^^ament. with sondiy other 

mg at Perth, and with them Sii Patrick 
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Chartens, your worthy provost, liave declared for the proposals 
of the Douglas The Duke of Albany hath agreed to them — 
whether from goorl-vnll or policy I know not. The good King 
IB easily persuaded to mild and gentle conrses And thus are 
the jaw teeth of the oppressors dashed to pieces in their 
sockets, and the prey snatched from their ravenmg talons 
WiU you ivith me to the Lowlands, or do you abide here a 
little space?’ 

Niel Booahalloch saved his fnend the trouble of reply 

‘He had the chiefs authonly,’ he said, ‘for saying that 
Simon Glover should abide until the champions went down to 
the battle.’ In this answer the citizen saw somethmg not 
quite consistent with his own perfect freedom of volifron , but^, 
he cared httle for it at the time, as it furnished a good apology 
for not travelhng along with the clergyman i u i. 

‘An e\emplary man,’ he said to Ins fnend Niel Booshanoch, 
M soon as Father Clement had taken leave — ‘ a great scnolaTj 
and a great samt. It is a pity almost he is no longer in 
danger to be burned, os his sermon at the stake would conver 
thousands 0, Niel Booshalloch, Father Clement s pde would 
M a sweet savourmg sacrifice, and a beacon to ah devout 
Christians ! But what would the burnmg of a borrel 
burgess like me serve ? Men offer not up old glove leathOT tor 
wcense, nor are beacons fed with undressed hides, 

Sooth to speak, I have too little leammg ^ “““ 
get credit by the affair, and, therefore, I should, m our homely 
phrase, have both the scathe and the scorn. ^ i 

‘ True for you,’ answered the herdsman. 



CHAPTER XXX 


W E must retorn to the characteis of our dramatic nar- 
rative wnom we left at Perth, when we accompanied 
from thot Ur. ^ t daughter to Kinfauus, and 

Tav ■ ^rl Simon to Loch 

medite atteufaoS“°^’ “ personage, claims our im- 

imu^eno? inconsiderate young man endured with some 
Stowf ^ sequestered residence with the Lord High 

company, otherwise in every respect 
“ other r^sonXn 

craLd amltr r i*'! “ifmcter of his warder In- 

Imvpd tS * uncle and displeased with his father, he 

amraeSSnt ^ tuf u l°“® accustomed to throw himself for 
to^af insnlV^f?, resented the imputed 

sent him a summoim ^ atteV“u- He therefore 

on receivmg the mvitafaon, o^“i*oU^cted' 

aar;:sicifc-xr“-'^“»iC"i= 

he said to the mediomef ■ ! r*™,: “? 

how to get access to this fickle W^o 

invite me ’ ^d here he sends to 
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‘Hera! I see the mutter very clearly,’ said Dwinmg 
‘ Heaven smiles on some untoward consequences — he ' he I he F 
‘No matter, the trap is ready, and it is baited, too, my 
fnend, with what would lure the boy from d. sanctuary, though 
a troop with drawn weapons waited him in the churchyardj 
Yet 13 it scarce necessary His own wearmess of himself would 
have done the job Get thy matters ready — thou goest with 
03 Write to mm, as I cannot, that we como instantly to 
attend his commands, and do it clerkly Ho reads well, and 
that ho owes to ma’ ' 

‘He will bo your valiancio’s debtor for more knowledge 
before he dies' — he 1 ho 1 he I But is your bargam sure with 
the Dnke of Albany V j i 

‘ Enough to gratify my ambition, thy avarice, ond ' the 
revenge of both Aboard— aboard, and speedily, let Bviot 

throw in a few flasks of the choicest ivme, and some cold. 

baked meats’ J 

‘ But your arm, my lord. Sir John 1 Does it not pain you ? . 
‘Tbe throbbmg of my heart silences the pain of my wound. 
It beats as it would burst my bosom ’ , 

■Heaven forbid!’ said Dwining, adding, low voice. 
It would bo a strange sight if it should. I should Mo 
to dissect it, save that its stony case would spod my best 
liistraments,' j 

In a few mmutes they were m the boat, while a spee 
®^nger earned the note to the Pnn^ , 

Bothsay was seated with the Constable, ^ e 
rem He was sullen and sdeut, the M had just 
afW whether it was his pleasure tlmt the ^ble shoidd M 
cleared, when a note, dehvered to the Pimoe, chang 
^ aapeot ^ 

‘As you wdl ’ he said ‘I ao to the pavdion m the garden 
p always with pennission of my Lord Constable — to receive my 
, ,?rester of the horse ’ ■ 

My lord! 'said Lord ErroL ^ 

, ^y> rey lord , must I ask permission tmoe , , . 

No, surely, my lord,’ ansivered the > 

your Royal I^glmess recollected that Sn Vo „f Bothsay 
. JHas not tht plague, I hope 1 ’ rephed the DMe ot 
Come, Errol, you would play the surly turnkey, but it is no 

your nature , farewell for half an hoin Ainmnir onen a 

^01*. ixtl- — 23 
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garden — ‘ a new folly, to call back that villain to his counsels. 
±5ut he IS infatuated 

The Pnuce, in the m^ntime, looked back, and said hastily — 
Xonr lordship s good housekeeping will afford us a flask or 

two ot wine and a slight collation in the pavilion? I love the 
alfresto of the nver 

gave the necessary orders , so that 
bir John found the materials of good cheer ready displayed, 

when landmg from his baige, he entered the pavilion 

said my heart to see your Highness under restraint,’ 

^ ^'^^^rQ^ecuted appearance of sympathy. 

W Zwh ^^rrol, and a nght true-hearted lord he is, so 
that hft Tips looks, and something hke grave lessons, 

whom reWbate, from 

thmg’entertaSnff ^ perhaps obtam some- 

Pontiuo™^ I'diThnt'^^ n ®^P^® mistake of the brute 

knave makes a double misAe 1° y°“> 

and mstead of the baton he uLs the 

bonnet-maker ^ut farther Small matter for the 

faUen-“here'is noi W f“g»ven you had the armourer 
han»d wLm kteugM “ ^ 

‘ rephed Ramorny 

makes the gowi^^e tS h * "^e^bed name 

in Perth, lUmor^? Ho^ ^bat are the news 

the gaUiards V tands it with the/bona robas and 

•A^J^i^Sedtotenh^ lord,’ answered the knight 
comes with five thousand ohosenTen to 
If he were bound for another OtteSlm Ar * j f 
he lieutenant agam Tf ia It is said he is to 

facfron ’ ^ ^any have declared for his 

might maL as hold a head 
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‘Eamomy,’ said tlio Pnuce, gravely, ‘I have but a confused 
remembrance of your once having proposed something homblo 
to me. Beware of such counsel I would be fi:eo — I would 
have my person at my oivn disposal , hut I will never lep' 

+i-i imiaf..’ 



m your Grace’s place, I would get me into that g^d boat wnicn 
hovers on the Tay, and drop quietly down to r ife, where you 
have many fiiends, and make free to take possesion of Paik- 
lend. It 13 a royal castle , and though the l^g has bestowed 
it m gift on your uncle, yet surely, even ft the grmt were 
not SMject to challenge, your Grace might make free witn 
the residence of so near a relative.’ , , i 
'He hath made free with mme,’ said the Duke, as the 
Btewartry of Renfrew can telL But stoyj Eamomv ° > 
•hd I not hear Errol say that the Lady Mtmory Dougl^ whom 
^ey call Duchess of Rothsay, is at Fal^d ? I would neither 
dwell with that lady nor inaolt her by dmlw^g n 
‘The lady was there, my lord, ^®Ph®^ > 
have sure advice that sho is gone to meet er , 

‘Ha! to animate the DougFas ^against 
^ him to spare me, providing I come on y i 
h^ as pUgrims say the emirs and amirals p j ^ 

Saracen soldon bestows a daughto m aavuiir “ It is 

Ramomy, I will act by toe Douglas s j ^ 

better to hear the lark sing than the^ mouse sq 
keep both foot and hand from fetters 



‘ You'^eak well But we shaU die 

music, nor t^ho^h Ve Lady Maqory 

Pardon me, noble Duke , but, tnoug -n^nco to un- 
I^nglas be departed, like an errimt ^0 naysay, aloveher, 
Plore succour of her doughty ® rg^tly^at Falkland or 

I ^ siwe a younger, maiden, either p ^ghness has not 

^uo ^nll soon be on the road thither x b 
forgotten the Pam Maid of Pe^ 1 I No —any more 

Porget the prettiest wench m Scotian 

^ .. oTiiit-. fhemflolVCS 


»P Id ro 


, ^ fiiA forest than shut themaolvcs 

-o that It was hotter to keep t 
led places. 
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than itliou. hast forgotten the hand that thou^hadst in the 
Curfew Street onslaught on St Valentino’s Eve ’ , , i 

‘ The hand that I Imd 1 Youi Highness w'ould say, the hand 
that I lost As certain as I shall never regain it, Catharine 
Glover is, or will soon loe, at Falkland I will not hatter your 
Highness by saying she expects to meet you , in^ truth, she 
proposes to place neiself under the protection of tne Lady 
Marjory ’ 

‘ The little traitress,’ said the Prince — ‘ she too to turn 
against me? She deserves punishment, Ramoray.’ ^ 

' ‘I trust your Grace wdl make her penance a gentle one, 
replied the kmght 

‘ Faith, I would have been her father confessor long ago, but 
I have ever found her coy ’ 

‘ Opportunity was lacking, my lord,’ replied Ramomy , ‘ and 
time presses even now ’ 

‘ Nay, I am but too apt for a frohc , but my father ’ 

‘He is personally s^e,’ said Ramorny, ‘and as much at 

freedom as ever he can be , while your Highness ’ ; 

‘ Must brook fetters, conj ugal or literal — Iknow it Yonder 
comes Douglas, with his daughter in his hand, as haughty and 
as harsh-featured as himself, bating touches of age ’ 

‘ And at Falkland sits m solitude the fairest wench in Scot- 
land,' said Ramomy ‘ Here is penance and restraint , yonder 
IB joy and freedom ' 

‘Thou hast prevailed, most sage counsellor,’ replied Roth- 
say , ‘ but mark you, it shall he the last of my frolics ’ 

‘I trast so,’ rephed Ramomy; ‘for, when at hberty, you 
may make a good accommodation with your royal father’ 

‘ I wiH write to him, Ramomy Get wntmg-matenals 
No, I cannot put my thoughts in words — do thou write ’ 

‘Your Royal Highness forgets,’ said Ramomy, pomtmg to 
his mutilated arm 

‘ Ah ! that cursed hand of yours What can we do ’ 

‘ So please .your Highness,' answered his counsellor, ‘ if you 
would use the hand of the mediciner, Dwining — he writes hke 
a clerk-’ 

‘ Hath he a hint of the circumstances Is he possessed of 
them?’ , 

Ramomy ; and, stepping to the window, he 
called Dwimng from the boat 

He entered tbe presence of the Prince of Scotland, creeping 
as if he trode upon eggs, with downcast eyes, and a frame 
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that seemed sliruul. up ty a sense of awe produced by tbe 
occaaiom ' 

‘There, fellow, are writiug-matenals I will make tnal'of 
you , thou know’st the case — place my conduct to my father m 
a fair hght.’ ' 

Dwmmg sat down, and in a few minutes irrote a letter, 
which henanded to Sir Jo^ Ramomy ' 

‘Why, the devil has aided thee, Tmmng,’ said the kmght 
‘Listen, my dear lord. “Respected lather and hego sovereign 
— Biiow that important considerations mduce me to take my 
departure from this your court, purposing to make my abode 
at Falkland, both as the seat of my dearest uncle Albany, with 
whom I know your Majesty would desire me to use aU lamil- 
janty, and as the residence of one from whom I have been too 
long estranged, and vrith whom I haste to ezchange vows of 
the closest affection from henceforward”’ . 

The Duke of Rothsay and Ramomy laughed aloud, and 
Ihe physician, who had listened to his own scroll os if 
a sentence of death, encouraged by' their applause, raised nis 
eyes, uttered faintly his chuc^g note of ‘He ! he ! and was 
grave and silent, as if afraid he had transgressed tlie 
boMds of reverent respect ... mi. 1 1 

ildmirable ' ’ said the Pnnee— ‘admnablel ^h® old man 
^ apply all this to the Duchess, as they call her, of ^t y 
■*^^iug, thou shouldst be a tecretis to his Hohuess the op , 
who sometimes, it is said, wants a senbo that can mate o 
^ord record two meanings I will subsenbe it, and have 

of the device.’ , ,. nnd 

And now, my lord,’ said Ramomy, s^g the letter and 

it behind, ‘ ivifl you not to boat? i„i.i,oa nnd 

Not till my' chamberlam attends with some o 
^Gcessanes, and you may call my sewer also • 

^ My ft’ safd RamLy, the 

^ but excite suspicion. Tour officers will „ 

*ii^la to morrow For to night, I > trust my poor ^ ^ 

to wait on you at table and chamber Pnnea. 

, Nay, this tune it is thou who forgets, ^ <T?ecollect, 

nchiim the wounded arm with his wallang- ..oint— a 

thou canst neither carve a capon now P ^ 
S®^y sewer or valet of the monfi 1 ' , thonch' 

^momy gmmed with rage and pain ,' f®i^ , 

way of hTbng was^ highly 
pointing a finger towards it made him tremb 
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‘ Will your Highness now he nleajjcd to tako boat? ’ 

‘ Not till I take leave of the Lord Constable Rothsa} mu^t 
not slip away, like a thief from a prison, from the house of 
Errol Summon him hithei.‘ 

‘My Lord Duke,’ said Ramorny, ‘it may be dangerous to 
our plan/ 

‘ To the devil with danger, thy plan, and thyself 1 I must 
and will act to Errol os becomes us botli ’ 

The Earl entered, agreeable to the Prince's summons 
‘I gave you this trouble, my loid,’ said Rothsay, with the 
dignified courtesy which ho knew so well how to assume, ‘ to 
thank you for your hospitality and your good company f 
can enjoy them no longer, as pressing alfairb call me to 
Falkland.’ 

‘My lord,’ said the Lord High Constable, ‘I trust your 
Grace remembers that you are under ward ’ 

‘How* — under ward? If I am a prisoner, speak plainly, 
if not, I will take my freedom to depart.’ 

‘ I would, my lord, your Highness would request his Majesty’s 
pertnission for this journey There ivill be much displeasure ’ 

‘ Mean you displeasure against yourself, my lor^ or against 
me?’ 


‘ I have already said your Highness lies m ward here , but 
if you determme to break it, I nave no warrant — God forbid 

t I n • t , • 


— to put force on your inclmatious 
Highness, for your own sake 


I can but entreat your 


Good evenmg 


‘ Of my own mterests I am the best judge 
to you, my lord.’ 

The wilful Prince stepped mto the boat with Dwining and 
Ramomy, and, waiting for no other attendance, Eviot pushed 
off the vessel, which descended the Tay rapidly by the assist- 
ance of sail and oar and of the ebb-tide 

For some space the Luke of Rothsay appeared silent and 
moo(w, nor did his compamons interrupt his reflections He 
raised h^ head at length and said, ‘ My father loves a jest, and 
when an. is over he will take this frolic at no more serious 
rate than it deserves — a fit of youth, with which he wiU deal 
vf others Yonder, 'my masters, shows the old 

hold ot Kinfauns, frowmng above the Tay. Now, tell me, 
Jo^ Ramomy, how thou hast dealt to get the Fair Maid of 
Perth out of the hands of yonder huU-headed provost, for 
Errol told me it was rumoured that she was under his 
protection. 
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‘ Truly sbo was, my lord, with the purpose of bemg trans 
ferred to the patronage of the Duchess — I mean of the Lady 
Maqory of Douglas Now, this beetle-headed provost, who is 
after all but a piece of bluudenng valiauc/y, lias, like most Buob, 
a retainei of some slyness and cunning, whom he uses m all 
hia dealings, and whose suggestions he generally considers as 
hia own ideas. IVIienevor I would possess myself of a landward 
haroDj I address myself to such a confidant, who, m the present 
case, IS called Kitt Henshaw, an old skipper upon the Tay, and 
who, havmg m his tune sailed as far as Campvere, hmds with 
Sir Patrick Chartens the respect due to one who has seen 
forei^ countries. This his agent I have made my oira, ana 
by hiB means have insinuated vanous apolomes m order to 
pos^ne the departure of Catharme for Falkland. 

‘ But to what good purpose 1 ’ „ , , , 

‘I know not if it 13 wise to tell your Highness, lest you 
should disapprove of my views. I meant the ^ ^ 

Commission for inquiry into heretical opinions should have 
found the Fair Maid at Kmfauns, for our beauty is a peevjsh, 
self willed swerver from the church , and ce^, I 
that the knight should have come m for Im share of , 
end confiscations that were about to be inflicted. Ihe 
were eager enough to be at him, seemg he hath had ftequem; 
disputes with them about the salmon-tithe 
‘ But wherefore wouldst thou have ruined the nfAko 

tones, and brought the beautiful young woman to tlie staae, 

perchance 1 * j 

‘Pshaw, my Lord Duke I monks never bum 
■Ml old woman might have been in some danger, «• 

mylxird Provost, ^as they call him, if they had 
Mme of his fiit acres, it would have teen ® . i, > 

the needless brave he put on me m St John s c ^ 
‘Methmks, John, it was but a 1^ revenge, ^d 
Rest ye contented, my lord He that ^^o 8 over 

hy the hind must^ head. W that ^ 

y the tender-hearted Douglas’s declarmg m further 

nonsoience , and then, my lord, old Henshaw found^Mrtber 
ohjections to carrymg the Fair Maid of PerA to “o 

te^re the duln^ of the Rndy voiS 

Batnck Chartens and she herself doth OP^ h , ^ 

Highness from tinng when we return from huntmg m tuo 
park.’ T. ;i 

There was agam a long pause, m which the Pnnce seemed 
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to muse deeply At length he .spoke ‘ Ramorny, I have a 
BCiuple in this matter ^ but it I name it to thee, the devil or 
sophistry, v/ith which thou art possessed, will argue it out oi 
me, as it has done many otheis This girl is the most beau- 
tiful, one excepted, whom I ever saw or knew , and I like her 
the more that she beaissome features of — Elizabeth of Dunbar 
But she, I mean Catharme Glovei, is contracted, and presently 
to be wedded, to Henry the armourer, a craftsman uneriualled 
for skiU, and a man-at-arms yet unmatched in the barrace 'lo 
follow out this mtngue would do a good felloiv too much ivrong 
‘ Your Highness iviU not expect me to be very sohcitous of 
Henry Smith’s mteiest,’ said Ramorny, looking at his wounded 
arm 

‘ By St Andiew with his shored cross, this disaster of thine 
is too much harped upon, John Ramorny * Otheis are content 
with putting a finger into every man’s pie, but thou must 
tbiust in thy whole gory hand. It is done, and cannot be 
undone , let it be forgotten ’ , 

, ‘ Nay, my lord, you allude to it more frequently than I, 
answered the knight — ‘ in dension, it is true , while I — but I 
can be silent on the subject if I cannot forget it ’ 

‘Well, then, I teU thee that I have scruple about this 
intrigue Dost thou remember, when we went in a froho to 
hear Father Clement preach, or rather to see this fair heretic, 
that he spoke as toucnmgly as a minstrel about the rich man 
taking away the poor man’s only ewe Iambi’ 

‘A great matter, indeed,’ answered Sir John, ‘that this 
churl’s wife’s eldest son should be fathered by the Prince of 
Scotland ' How many earls would covet iiie like fate for their 
feir countesses 1 and how many that have had such good luck 
sleep not a gram the worse for it?’ 

‘ And if I might presume to speak,’ said the mediciner, ‘ the 
ancient laivs of Scotland assigned such a privilege to every 
feudal lord ovei ihis female vassals, though lack of spirit and 
love of money hath made many exchange it for gold.’ 

‘ I require no argument to urge me to be kmd to a pretty 
woman , but this Catharine has been ever cold to me,’ said the 
Pnnce ■ , , . 

‘ Nay, my lord, said Ramorny, ‘ if, young, handsome, and a 
pnnce, you know not how ,to make yourself acceptable to a fine 
woman, it is not for me to say more ’ 

And if it were not- far too great audacity in me to speak 
agam, I would say,’ , quoth the leech, ‘ that all Perth'knows that 
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the 6ow Chrom never was the maiden’s choice, but iairlj forced 
upon her by her father I know for certain that she refused 
bun repeatedly ’ ' ‘ 

‘Nay, if thou canst assure us of that, the case is much 
altered,’ said Rothsay ‘Vulcan was a smith as a ell as Harry 
Wynd , he would needs wed Venus, and our ohromoles toll us 
what came of iL’ , j i ' j 

‘ Then long may Lady Venus live and he worshippM, 

Sn John Ramomy, ‘ and success to the gallant laught Mars 
who goes a-wooing to her goddess ship ! ’ ' 

The discourse took a gay and idle turn for a few miMto , 
hut the Duke of Rothsay soon dropped it ‘ I have left ke 
saidj ‘ yonder air of the pnaon house behind me, ^d yet my 
spirits scarce revise, I feel that drowsy, not unple^mg, ye 
melancholy, mood that comes over us when eihaiistcd by exer- 
cise or satiated with pleasure Some music now, steaung on 
the ear, yet not loud enough to make us lift the eye, were a 

treat for the gods ’ , j xl 

‘Tour Grace bag but to speak your wishes, and the nymp 
of the Tay are as favourable as the fair ones upon the shora 

Hark 1 it is a lute,’ 4 

‘A lute'’ said the Duke of Rothsay, hatemug, it is and 
rarely touched I should remember that dying fall- iuteer 
towards the boat from whence the music comes. 

‘ It IS old Henshaw,’ said Ramomy, ‘ workmg up the stream 
How, skinner ! ’ , , „4„ 

The boatmen answered the had, and drew up ong 

; •OhZ'r.S^^ld - ft. Pn« 

%ure as well as the appointments of the ~gajig of 

^uisa ‘ I think I oive thee somethmgjor bemg_ the meaim ^ 



T trust your Highness wdl consider „^Tnlm*™Pmy, do 
I wiU consider notiung but my ple^ure,^ 



; At answered the Pnnca ^ ^ ^ 


you ] 


Oh, I WeTeard of ihlti^eat lady ! ’ ^l«3^oe F 
^ indeed prefer me to your nght royal conso 
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such 


honour — whenever I receive her as s 
M^k that reservation, John,’ said he aside to Eamorny 
Ihe persons who were in the boat caught up the tidings, 
and, concluding a reconciliation was about to take place betwixt 
ne royal couple, exhorted Louise to profit by her good fortune, 
and add herself to the Duchess of Rothsay’s tram Several 
onered her some acknowledgment for the exercise of her talents 
moment of delay, Ramomy whispered to Dwm- 
ing, Make m, knave, with some objection This addition is 
I^ouse thy wits, while I speak a word with 

If I might presume to speak,’ said D^vmlng, ‘ as one who 
ve Made my studies both m Spam and Arabia, I would say, 
my lord, ttmt the sickness has appeared m Edinburgh, and that 

Hi^hn^^^s^cm^^^ admittmg tms young wanderer into your 

^ fhee,’ said Rothsay, ‘whether I 

MuQf r the pestilence or the ’pothecary? 

Must thou too, needs thwart my humour V ^ ^ 

1110- silenced the remonstrances of Dwin- 

snatched a moment to learn fi:om 
the. removal of the Duchess of Rothsay from 

G W woS secret, and that Cathanne 

exneetatinTi nf there that evemng or the next mommg, m 
The Dukfi noble lady’s protection 

this intimatinn en plunged m thought, received 

monstratmg ‘ Th?s°^mv lor?’ the hberty of re- 

child of fortune i f ^ playmg the spoded 

for beautv ^sh for hberty , it comes You wish 

the boon more nrpnin^^^’ much delay as to render 

law to the Fates^ for vnn shghtest desires seem a 

tant, and the lute anJ music when it seems most dis- 

80 sent, should be enioved^fk?^ These things, 

who break and throw^ from’ +ll^^ ^^t hke petted children, 

selves sTck lor ’ they hive wept them- 

phould hav/sidr^?^ai???^f^^’ the Prmce, *a man 

appetite We, who can linva fasting to gam a good 

’ivueii we have possessed a^sh, little enioy that all 

A\ater3 look dark aud lund fhpli. ®eems to stifle me — the 
ful form ’ ■“ ^^ores have lost their beauti- 
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‘M} lonl, for^jixi) your -tcrvaiii,' taul Rauioniy ‘You m 
(lulgo a jiowerful iiuarJiiLition, ui an uiiilalful horaoiuaii penults 
a fier) ^tce(l to re-ir until lio filE b.iok on lua master aud 
crushes him I pray )ou ■’luiko off this letharjy Shall tho 
glec-iuaiden uiako souio in u “>10 I’ 

‘Lvt lier, but it must bo mclantholj all mirth would at 
this moment jar on my car ’ 

The maiden sung a mchnicholy dirge m Jfomiaii French . 
the words, of whioli tho following is u imitation, wero umted 
to a tuuo as doleful aa they are themsohcs — 

Yc», ihou lUiJil H„ll, 

Auil luot uiioi iiiotu a all around, 

Al bln am an I luiit, amt ok) aud ground, 

Tli\ life Its final toutto lias found, 

And thou must die 


Yci, laj tliCT down, 

Vnd wliilo thy struf-gling I'ulir i nutter, 
Hid the gny monk tiu mjuI niaas ruutlor, 
Aud tin deep Ull Hi death tonu utUr — 
Thy lifu u gone 


llo not afraid 

T U hut a lang aud then a thrill, 
A fobcr fit, and then a chill, 

And thui an tnd of human ill, 
ior thou art duid 


The Prince made no observation on tho 
“aiden, at Ramorny’s bock, went on from ti mo to toe mm 
ha minstrel craft, until tho ovening sunk down into '1 
toft and gentle, at length in great quantities, and acc 
^ a cold mild There was neither cloak imr ^ 

1*111106, ami he sullenly rejected that which Ramorny 

It la not for Rothsay to wear your cast garmen^ niarrow t 
this molted snow, winch I feel pierco ^ ^j^mne’to 
^ now encountenng by your fault Why did you p 
put off tho boat mthout my servants and appore ^ 

Hamomy did not attempt an exculpation f ® f ^ 
^ncewos in one of those humours, when , Xuth 

S^evance was more pleasing to him toan or amid 

stopped by any reasonable apology ^ fishing vdlage of 
nnaupressed chidmg, the boat arnved ^*/J™“®readme 3 S. 
NawWgL The party landed, and hom^ ^ 

hich, mdeed, Ramorny had long since bitter sarcasm, 

«on- Their quality underwent the Pnuces bitter sarcasm, 
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expressed to Ramomy sometimes by direct words, oftener by 
matter ^bes At length they were mounted, and rode on 
through the closmg night and the faUing rain, the Prince lead- 
ing e T\ay -with reckless haste The glee-maiden, mounted 
y ^ expr^s order, attended them , and ■sYell for her that, 
a^ustomed to severe weather, and exercise both on foot and 
horseback, she supported as firmly as the men the fatigues of 

Ramomy was compelled to keep at the 

tvflrrl anxiety lest, m his way- 

in flip hn ^ ride off from him entirely, and, taking refuge 
suTPJifl s^e loyal baron, escape the snare which was 

nde, boa b mmd aVd S inexpressibly dnrmg the 

forest of Falkland received them, and a 

annendflffP nf ^ tower, an 

Duke ^ though granted for a season to the 

Torches o-krprl^^ ^ signal given the drawbridge fell 
Prince assiaterl ^ "tbe courtyard, menials attended, and the 
mSt wW borse^ck, was ushered mto an apart- 

Sid en+;S J^T^niy waited on him, together with Pwi^g, 

RoC^lp^ir^" advice The Puke of 

prenariff anrl h Pjopo^l, haughtily ordered his bed to be 

earmente hpqiflp st<^d for some time shivenng in his dank 

litW tak 4 W ^ apartment 

humour of this childish boy, now,’ said 

has done so mnnli f ^ v.* wonder that a servant who 

^one so much for him as I have should be tired of such a 

of Lmdo^^w^ld the promised earldom 

delay our blow till fip cf^’ R^omy ; ‘ but we must 

Ste may be hereafter a witaess'“tblr.?h'*'’ 

health, and master of >>1*0 rv-cxrA^^^ jnat she saw him m good 

you understand meP luotions, a brief space before — 

iiodded assent, and added— 

blighting a flower^^^xL^ted from^h?^ is little difficulty m 
too soon.’ havmg been made to bloom 
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Ah mo ! in, sooth he was a shameless wight. 

Sore given to ruvel and tuigodly glee 

Fow earthly thmgs found favour ui his signi. 

Save concubines and carnal companie, 

Aud flaunting wasaailers of high and low egreo. 

^ Byeon 

W ITH tho naxt morning the humonx of ^ 

Rothsay was ebang^ stunnlate 

pam and fever, but they rather n—y and 

than to overwhelm him He was famiRw , nitriit, it 
though he said nothing on the subject of the the 

was plam he remembered what he desired to o disnlayed. 

memory of his followers — on tEe sub- 

He was civil to every one, and jested with Kam y 
ject of Catharine’s amvaL , , , Jinrself m 

‘How surprised will tho pretty prude he amongst 

a fai^y of men, when she :^ect8 *0 J® f“Xg-»n! 
^0 hoods and pmners of Dame Maijo^ linuBahdd, I take 
Thou hast not many of the tender sex m thy 

It, ^momy 1’ , „v, hnt a household 

Faith, none except the minstrel By the way, 

®™dge or two whom we may not vour^ Bhghness 

she IS anxiously mqumng after the L Bunt for her 

promised to prOfer her to Shaft I dismiss her, to nuna 

new mistress at leisure 1 ’ na+hanna And, 

‘By no means, she will serve ^ ^^y jUlet with some- 

th you, were it not weft to receive tna y J 
^hing of a mununmg 1 ’ 

‘How mean you, my lord 1 ^ nt her, smeo she 

Thou art dulL man. We wiU rmt be Duke and 

§^P0ct8 to find iuie Duchess of Bx»thsay 
Buchesa m my own person.’ 

‘ Still I do not comprehend.’ 
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+ ^ Prince, ‘when he does 

not hit oti the scent at once My Duchess, as they call her, has 
been m as great a hurry to lun away from Falkland as I to 
. nither. We have both left our apparel behind There 
IS as much female tiumpeiy in the wardrobe adjoining to my 
as would equip a whole cannval Look you, I 
disposed Oil this day-bed here with a 

T>1io-hf ^ ^Teath of willow, to show my forsaken 

plight, thou, John, wit look starch and stiff enough for her 

Hermigild ; tnd Dwin- 
«'<> her nurse -only she hath 

and slmll A ^'P than Divining on his whole face, 

to f commodity of a beard 

whffnZnwA ““f?™“'bly Get thy kitchen drudges, and 
of thfl^hprlrnn hsst With theo, to make my women 

P a Nearest thou t about it instantly ’ 

Pi^s'dlyic^ ® ante-room, and told Dwining the 

little I said, ‘I care not how 

‘ Trnof oiT^h ’ knowmg what is to be done ’ 

‘ What sort of physician, shrugging his shoulders. 

yet m afefd to hA^^t bUr 

would A.Te^Mst^ZZtZA’i'^^ ^ cannot forget that he 

“houiZhThTiA^^^^^^^ 

Rothsay is stiU here anrl n/ ^he Duchess of 

her, to come down with nfFo ^^hanne Glover in attendance on 
I need scree ^ Tht ^ ^ the like, when, as 

Indeed, Cs is tL ^ore feeHw inconvenient 

warmer name to the iro^^de^d^tf^r have given a 
patronage of this damsel’ kmghts grbat and tendei 

send him such ^lettertSt f^?^ him I will 

self as ready for Zournev tAA" ^old him- 

tell me the name of the Dnoho.? ^ *? Falkland. Can you 
: Waltheof, a grey C ’ ' * ’ 

Enough — then here I start ’ 

mg Dwm- 
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‘This 13 atliuirable, luid would iiavo made thy fortune with 
Rothsay I think 1 sliould hiio been too jealous to trust thee 
m hi3 household, sale that hia tb> is closed ’ 

'Read it aloud,' said Rwiiiiiig, ‘that wo mayjud ''0 if it goes 
trippingly off' And llamom) read as follows — ‘ Bj command 
of our high and mighty PniicosJ JIanory, Duchcss of Rothsay, 
and so forth, wo \li^ltlicof, unworthy brother of the order of St 
Francis, do thee, Sir Patrick (Jhartens, knight, of Kinfauns, to 
know, that her Ilighiiess man els much at the temerity with 
which you haio sont to her presence a woman of whoso fame 
aha can judge but lightly, 'Coiiig slio hath made her abode, 
without any necessity, for more than a week m thme ora 
castle, without comiiaiiy of any other female, '=aving mcnmls , 
of which foul cohabitation the savour is gone up through rue, 
•'kngus, and Perthahira Nevertheless, her Highness, consider- 
•og the case as one of human frailty , hath not caused tnis 
wanton one to lx> hcourgod with nettles, or otherwise to dree 
penance , but, as two good brethren of tho convent of Lindores, 
the Fathers Thickakull and Duiulemioro, have been summoned 
up to tho Highlands upon an especial call, her Highn^ hath 
eommitted to their care this uiaiden Cathanue, witii charge 
wuvey her to her father, whom she states to bo residing besii^ 
Jwh Tay, under whose protection she will find . 

fitong her qualities and habits than tho Ciwtlo of > 

whdo her Highness tho Duchess of Rothsay abides there She 
liath chMged the said reverend brothers ^ to dea 

young woman as may give her a sense of the mn 

uenco, and she comnieudoth theo to confession an P®p > 
Signed, Waltheof, by command of an high and mighty > 

te?h^ had finished, ‘EiueBont-^cellont!’ ^i^my 
exclaimed ‘ This unoraected rebuff vnU 
Ho hath been long ma&ng a sort of homage to ^eot- 

find himself suspected of '“oontmonce, when 
'ug the full credit of a chantablo action, f ^ * 1 “®" e Te 
found him , and, os thou say’st, it will fte dama 

hither to look after the damsel or do ho , , ^ ^ 

But away to thy pageant, while I prepare that which shaU close 
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who appeared wore the colours of the Prince’s household, all 
confinning the general belief that the Duchess still resided 
there Catharine’s heart throbbed, for she had heard that the 
Duchess had the pride as well as the high courage of the house 
of Douglas, and felt uncertain touching the reception she was 1x> 
experience On entering the castle, she observed that the tram 
was smaller than she had expected, but, as the Duchess lived m 
close retirement, she was little surpnsed at this. In a species of 
ante-room she was met by a little old woman, who seemed bent 
double with age, and supported herself upon an ebony staff. 

‘ Qhuly thou art welcome, fair daughter,’ said she, saluting 
Catharme, ‘and, as I may say, to an alBicted house, and 1 
trust (once more salutmg her) thou wilt be a consolation to my 
precious and right royal daughter the Duchess. Sit thee dovm, 
my child, till I see whether my lady be at leisure to receive 
thee Ah, my child, thou art very lovely indeed, if Our Lady 
hath given to thee a soul to match with so fair a body.’ 

With that the counterfeit old woman crept into the n^ 
apartment, where she found Rothsay in the masquerading habit 
he had prepared, and Ramorny, who had evaded taking part in 
the pageant, in his ordinary attire 

‘Thou art a precious rascal, sir doctor,’ said the Pnnce, 
‘ by my honour, I think thou couldst find in thy heart to play 
out the whole play thyself, lover’s part and aU,’ 

‘If it were to save your Highness trouble,’ said the leech, 
with his usual subdued laugh. 

‘No — no,’ said Rothsay, ‘ I ’ll never need thy help, man , ^d 
tell me now, how look I, thus disposed on the couch — languish- 
ing and ladylike, ha ? ’ 

‘ Something too fine-complexioned and soft-featured for the 
Lady Marjory of Douglas, if I may presume to say so,’ said 
the leech. 

‘ Away, villain, and marshal m this fiiir frost-piece — fear not 
she will complain of my effeminacy; and thou, Ramorny, away 
also ’ 

As the knight left the apartment by one door, the fictitious 
old woman ushered m Catnarine Grlover by another The room 
had been carefully darkened to twilight, so that Catharine saw 
the apparently female figure stretched on the couch without 
the least suspicion 

‘ Is that the maiden 'i ’ asked Rothsay, in a voice naturally 
sweet, and now carefully modulated to a whispering tone. ‘ Let 
her approach, Gnselda, and kiss our hand’ 
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The supposed nurse led the tremhling maiden forward to 
the side of the couch, and signed to her to kneel Latharme 
did so, and kissed with much devotion and simphcity the gioved 
hand which the counterfeit duchess extended to her 
‘Be not afraid,’ said the same musical voice, in me you 
only see a melancholy example of the vanity of human 
ness , happy those, my child, whose rank places them beneatn 

the storms of state ’ , n m 

Whde he spoke, he put his arms around Cathannes neck 
fuiddrew her towards him, os if to salute her m token o we 
come. But the kiss was bestowed inth an earnestness wmch 

so much overacted the part of the fair patroness, that Oa a e, 

conclndmg the Duehess had lost her senses, screamed on 
‘Peace, fool ! it is I — David of Rothsay , 

Cathanne looked around her, the nurse , 

Duke tearing off hia ved, she saw herself m the po 

Heaven.’ she »d, 

W'ir a — her |e rg^ed 

her disposition to scream, and, os as she mig t, 

‘ The feh been played,’ she “ aahn^“v^ 

as she could assume , ‘ may I entr^t lha y S 

now unhand me 1 ’ for he stiU kept hold of e you 

^ ‘Nay, my pretty captive, struggle not 7 

‘I do not struggle, my lord. ^ give 

8. 1 will not, by ^ving, provoke you to tme me lU, ana g 

■lu to yourself when you have tune to t » months,’ 

‘Why, thou^tresi, thou ^t to“e ^a 

aaid the Pnnce, ‘ and wdt thou not let me noi 

uiomsiit ? * j. t-n fTift streets of 

‘ were gallantry, my lord, were ^ ,a tyranny 
Perth, where I might listen or escape as I > 

^d if I did let thee go, ^o^^i^dtoe 

Rothsay ‘ The bndges are up, the P ^ peevish maiden’s 
uien who follow me are strangely u®", ,, Imow what it is to 
squalls. Be kind, therefore, and yon shah kno 

ohliM a pnnce.’ , , , anneal from tby- 

Unloose me, then, my lord, and k gf Scotland. I am 
self to thyself, from Rothsay to the Pnnce or ^ 

you xxu — 34 


me 

pain 
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the daughter of an humhle but honest citizen- I am, I 
■wellnigh say, the spouse of a brave and honest man. If I have 
given your Highness any encouragement for what you have 
done, it has been umntentionaL Thus forewarned, I entreat 
you to forego your power over me, and suffer me to depart. 
Your Highness can obtam nothing from me, ^ save by means 
eq^uaUy unworthy of knighthood or manhood.’ 

‘ You are bold, Cathaiine,’ said the Prince, ‘ but neither as 
a kmght nor a man can I avoid accepting a defiance I must 
teach you the nsk of such challenges ’ 

While he spoke, he attempted to throw his arms again around 
her , but she eluded his grasp, and pioceeded in the same tone 
of firm decision. 

‘ My strength, my lord, is as ^eat to defend myself in an 
honourable strife as yours can be to assail me with a m(^ 
dishonourable purpose Do not shame yourself^ and me by 
puttmg it to the combat You may stun me with blows, or 
you may call aid to overpower me, but otherwise you will 
finl of your purpose ’ 

‘ What a brute you would make me ’ ’ said the Prince. ‘ The 
force I would use is no more than excuses women in yieldmg 
to their own weakness.’ 

He sat down m some emotion. 

‘Then keep it,’ said Catharine, ‘for those women who desire 
such an excuse My resistance is that of the most determmed 
mind which love of honour and fear of shame ever inspired. 
Alas I my lord, could you succeed, you would but break every 
bond between me and life, between yourself and honour. I have 
been trained firaudulently here, by what decoys I know not; 
but were I to go dishonoured hence, it would,be to denounce 
the destroyer of my happiness to every quarter of Europe 
I would take the palmers staff m my hand, and wherever 
chivalry is honoured, or the word Scotland has been heard, I 
would proclaim the heir of a hundred kmgs, the son of the 
godly Robert Stuart, the heir of the heroic Bruce, a truth- 
less, &ithless man, unworthy of the ciown he expects and of 
the spurs he wears Eve,ry lady in wide Europe would hold 
your name too foul for her hps , every worthy knight would 
hold you a baffled, forsworn caitiff, false to the first vow 
of arms, the protection of woman and the defence of the 
feeble 

Rothsay resumed his seat, and looked at her with a counte” 
nance m which resentment was mingled with admiration. ‘ You 
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forget to whom you speak, maideu Know, the distmction I 
have offered you is one for which hundreds whose trains you 
are bom to h^r would feel gratituda’ 

‘ Once more, my lord,’ resumed Cathonne, ‘keep these favours 
for those by whom they are prized , or rather reserve your tune 
and your health for other and nobler pursuits — for the defence 
of yonr country and the happmess of your subjects Alas, my 
loro, how wiUingly would au exultmg people receive you lor 
their chief • How gladly would they close around you, did you 
show desire to head them against the oppression of the mignw, 
the violence of the lawless, the seduction of the vicious, and tne 
tyranny of the hypocrite 1’ „ , 

TheDoke of l^thsay, whose virtuous feeh^ were m eas^ 
axcited as they were evanescent, was affected by the enth 
with which she spoka ‘Forgive me if I have 
raaiden,’ he said , ‘ thou art too noble-minded to be the toy ot 
Passing pleasure, for which my mistake destined ^ j’ 
even were thy birth worthy of thy noble spirit ^d tr^nd- 
ent Wuty, have no heart to give thee, for by ¥ 

^0 heart only should such as thou be wooed. But my ga 

We been bhghted, Cathanne the only ^ 

W been tom^m me in the very wantoime^ the 

^e imposed on me whom I must ever detot, amiable 

lovehness and softness which alone can render aw 

a ray eyes. My health is fading even m early youth , 

tlratisfeftforme is to snatch such flowers as 

^ from life to the grave will now i 

Who cheek, feel, if W will, my 

pity me and excuse me if I, whose nghts as a p 

raw have been trampled upon and usurp^, , , selfish 

raihfference towards tL nghte of others, and mdulge a selhsh 

™ to gratify the wish of the^mg enthusiasm 

;0h, my lord!' exclaimed dthanne, mth toe ^mu 
wbch belonged to her oharaoter-‘I wiU ^ “^Hf 
rad, for dear must the heir of Bruce be Y 

^tland-let me not, I pray, hear you of 

ancestor endmed ‘io fr’ee his co^untry, 



- jyu practise the like seU denial w, gmoothed 

«om those who find their own way to You 

by feeding your foUies. Distrust yon ®Ct th^wretch 

Ww It not,"l am sure -you could not ttoateumg 

^bo could urge the daughter to courses of shame by tnreate g 
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the life of the aged father is capable of all that is vile, all that 
IS treacherous ' ' 

‘Did Ramorny do this ? ^ said the Prince. 

< T ^ indeed, my lord, and he dares not deny it,’ 
it shall be looked fco,’ answered the Duke of Rothsay. ‘1 
have ceased to love him , but he has suffered much for my 
salp, and I must see his services honourably lequited ’ 

H.IS prvicp I Oh, my lord, if chronicles speak true, such 

services brought Troy to rums and gave the inhdels possession 
ot {^am ^ 

Hush, maiden — speak withm compass, I pray you,’ said the 
r rmce, nsmg up , ‘ our conference ends here.^ 

let one word, my Lord Duke of Rothsay,’ said Catharine, 
witii ammation, while her beautiful countenance resembled that 
0 an amnonito^ angel ‘I cannot tell what impels me to 
speak thus boldly , but the fire bums within me, and will 
Dreak out Leave this castle without an hour’s delay : the air 
IS unwholesome for you Dismiss this Ramorny before the 

? Wk + older , his company is most dangerous ’ 

j Wnat reason have you for saying this % ’ 

one m ppecial,’ answered Cathanne, abashed at her own 
eag^ess none, perhaps, excepting my fears for your safety.’ 

io vague fears the heir of Bruce must not listen. What, 
lio' who waits without?’ 

:^mornv entered, and bowed low to the Duke and to the 
to perhaps, he considered as hkely to be preferred 

foutoroblfn" ““I “““ “ 

tbs Pnace. ‘is there m the household any 

‘ ^ her where she may desire to go ? ’ 

to hear the displease not your Highness 

that wav and household is mdifferently provided m 

th^ llee-maiden 

may not ba young person, then, smce better 

CaWe retoed “^‘den. for a fe; hours ' 

Perth? '^his'is’ 

the Pn^e, d^“^“T™e S Z case,’ returned 

weff enough to tnrmk.f ^ot, nor do I love her 

u enougn to torment myself concerning her scruples.' 
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‘The chaste Malcolm the Maiden revived m one o£ his 
descendants 1 ’ said Ramomy , 1 . 

‘Favour me, sir, by a truce to your wit, or by choosmg 
different subject for its career It is noon, I believe, imd y 
will obhce me by commandmg them to serve up dinner 
Ramomy left the room , but Rotlmy thought be discover 
a smile upon his countenance, and to be the subject o 
man’s satire gave him no ordinary degree of pam, e ® , 

moned, however, the knight to his table, and even , 
Dwimng to the same honour The PnnfA as 

hvely and dissolute cast, a tone encouraged by t jjjg 

if designmg to counterbalance the gravity ^ jgo jiad 
morning, imch Ramomy, who was read in old chro es, 
the boldness to liken to the contmence of Mipio iiAalth 

The banquet, notwithstandmg ,the -Dukes m^ 

^ protracted m idle wantonness fer beyon d 
temperance , and, whether owing simply to the ijg 

which iie drank, or the wetness of Ms co , j, 
it IS probable, because the last wme wb(i he ^ Pnnce, to- 
adul^ted by Dwinmg, it so happened t^t toe P^ce,^ 

the end of the repast, fell mto a B^omy 

which it seemed impossible to rouM him " . other 

and Dwinmg earned him to his chamber, afterwards 

®®®mtaiica than that of another person, whom 

naiao to t .-l x 4 . 1,0 Prinfie was taken 

mor^g. It wM amounced spreadmg 

m of an infectious disorder, and, to pm 
through the household, no uuo was adimtt^^^ 

®ve his late master of horse, the phy®}° geemed always to 
domestic already mentioned, one of who s®® ^ ^ / 



““miyj so stnet as to mamtam i 
ously ill of an infectious disorder 
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‘How else hadst thou been decoyed hither? Poor wood- 
cock, thou art snared * ’ answered tne murderer. 

With these words, the door shut, the bolts resounded, and 
the unhappy Prince was left to darkness, solitude, and misery 
‘ Oh, my father ' — my prophetic father ’ The staff I leaned on 
has indeed proved a spear • ’ We will not dwell on the subse- 
quent hours, nay days, of bodily a"ony and mental despair. 

But it was not the pleasure of Heaven that so great a crime 
should be peraetrated mth impunity 

Catharine Clover and the glee-woman, neglected by the other 
inmates, who seemed to be engaged "with the tidmgs of the 
Prince’s illness, were, however, refused permission to leave the 
castle until it should be seen how this alarmmg disease was to 
terminate, and whether it was actually an infectious sickness. 
Forced on each other’s society, the two desolate women became 
c(^panions, if not friends , and the union drew somewhat closer 
when Catharine discovered that this was the same female min- 
strel on whose account Henry Wynd had fallen under her 
displeasure She now heard his complete vmdication, and 
listened with ardour to the praises which Louise heaped on her 
gallant protector On the other hand, the minstreh who felt 
e superiority of Catharme’s station and character, wiUmgly 
we 8' theme which seemed to please her, and recorded 

gmtitode to the stout smith m the httle song of ‘ Bold and 
iTOe, which was long a fe,vounte m Scotl^d. 

Oh, bold and trae. 

In bonnet blue, 

fear or falsehood never knew, 
mose heart was loyal to his word, 
mose hand was liuthful to his sword — 

But bonny blue-cap still for me! 

Have seen^^llaS prance, 

UnnvaU'd witlithe sw^^^l!^ f France, 

Have seen the sons of Enelnn^ ^^°®’ 

Wield the brown bill and\fi^^ ^®’ 

Search France the fair anS yew 

But bonny blue-cap stdff^r *®®’ 

In short, though Louise’s disreputahlo , 

been in other cncumstances an obiepf^n would have 

tardy frequenting her company, vet Oathanne’s volun- 

were, she found her a humble and together as they now 

They hved m this manner for fo^n??®"^ companion 

^ or five days, and, m order 
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to avoid as much os possible the gaze, and perhaps the m- 
oivihty, of tho memals in the oihces, they prepared then food 
ui then own apartment In the absolutmy necessary inter- 
course vnth domestics, Louise, more accustomed to expemen^ 
bolder by habit, and desnous to please Cathanne, wulmgly 
took on herself tho trouble of gettmg from the pantler tne 
materials of then slender meal, and of arrangmg it witn tne 
dextenty of her country , ,, 

The glee-woman had been abroad for this pur^^e upon the 
sixth day, a little before noon , and the desne ot fresli an, or 
the hope to find some saUad or pot-herbs, or at l^t an^r y 
flower or two, with which to deck then board, had carne 
into the smaU garden appertammg to the c^tle. oiio re- 
entered her apartment in the tower with a conntenance^e m 
ashes, and a frame which trembled like an i^pen i ji_ 
terror instantly extended itself to Cathanne, who con 7 

And words to ask what new misfortune had occurreu- 
‘ la the Duke of Rothsay dead 1 ’ ^ 

‘Worse 1 they are starvmg him ahve. 

L.u.e, 

and huddhng her words so thick upon each other tM ^ 

«uld hardly catch the sensa ‘1 was feeing for 

Areas your pottage, because you said you loved * 7 , ^ ^ 

Sw; Salts 



Hee what might be the cause — and, uu . * - — - 
as of one in extreme pain, but ao flunk tkati , i jj. 
out of the very depth of the earth At iong^’ ^th iw and 
oooded Irom a small rent m the wall, cover ,, ^jjg 

when I laid my ear close to the openmg, long”, and 

Ws voice dlstmotly say, “It ^ot nw l^t long , 
then it sunk away m somethmg like ^pra^ 

Gracious Heaven ! did you sp^k to » Who 

said, “Is It you, my lord? ’ and t^e aMW^ w^. 
nicwlffl me with that title ? ’’ I a^^ forcet, “ luod — 

be answered with a voice I ebah ne What 

^ II die of famme 1" So I came hither to teU you 
*a to ^ done? Shall we alarm the house? ^ « 

‘^Alas ! that were more likely to destroy than to a 
Cathanne. , . 

And what then shall we do ? ’ said Lo 
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CHAPTEK XXXII 


In \ymtGr’s talioua nighta, sit by tlie fire, 

With good old folks, and let tbem tell thee talcs 
Ui woeful ages, long ago betid 

thou bid good-night, to qiut their gnef. 

Tell thou the lamentable fall of me 

King Richard II Act V. Scene I 

F '^ had been the fate of the misguided heir of 

™3.pnblicly given out in the 
on his dAnfh n ambitious uncle had determined 

Sckblf removing the first and most for- 

morif leisure Vie ^ iibe King, was a mere boy, who might at 

iX5CS*d'r‘®”‘""= 

SS =?e>“ f"" a.? XSs 

fuufavmied <? ™lence were to be eare- 

of itself bv 'nnvfltin ^^'^^bion of hfe suffered to take place 

impaired oJnstitution ThrSw Scotl® ^ 

murdered, as Bamomy had eSSXedhi^^fa?'* Sf ^ 

siom he was only to cLe to Ss? ^ 

adapted fe^helffiontourf *4 aT^H 

a passage by whicb tbe fenrlnl ^ castle, throngn 

and m disguise tie to ^sit, in pnvate 

tins staircase the villainslonvevpd^+b^® miserable re^ons By 
lowest dungeon of tbe enciflo q insensible Prince to the 

that no cX 0? groaS wof of * 1^0 earth, 

heard, while the sl^ngth of its doo^^R possibly be 

6 s door and festenings must for a 
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long tune have defied, force, even if the entrance could have 
beeu discovered. Bonthron, who had been, saved from the 
gaUowa for the purpose, was the \villing agent of Eamomy s 
unparalleled cruelty to Ins misled and betrayed patron 
This wretch revisited the dungeon at the tune when the 
Prince’s lethargy began to wear off, and when, awokmg to 
sensation, he relt himself deadly cold, unable to move, and 
oppressed with fetters, which scarce permitted him to stir norn 
the dank straw ou which he was laim His first idea was that 
he was m a fearful dream, his next brought a confused augury 
of the truth He called, shouted, yelled at length in > 

hut no assistance came, and he was only answered hf 
vaulted roof of the dungeon. The agent of hell heard 
agonmng screams, and dehberately reckoned them against toe 
taunts and reproaches with which Rothsay had expr^ed. lus 
inatmctive aversion to him When, exhausted and hopeless, 
the unhappy youth remained sdent, the savage r^olved to pre- 
sent himself before the eyes of his prisoner The loolm w^ 
drawn, the cham fell , the Pnnce raised himself as high as li^ 
fetters permitted , a red glare, against which he wm fern to 
shut his eyes, streamed through the vault , and when he opened 
them agam, it was on the ghastly form of one whom he 
reason to think dead. He sunk back m horror I am J u^ed 

and condemned,’ he exclaimed, ‘and the most abhorred nen 
in the infernal regions is sent to torment me 1 ' 

‘I hve, my lo^’ said Bonthron, ‘and that you may hve 
and enjoy hfe, be pleased to sit up and eat your victoi^ 

‘Free me firom these irons,’ said the Prince, rdease 
from this dungeon, and, ^dog as thou art, thou shalt be t 

richest man m Scotland.’ , t., > 

‘If you would give me the weight of your ^ 7 

said Bonthron, ‘ I would rather see the non on yon than 
the treasure myself! But look up, you 
dehcate hire — behold how I have catered for you The 

with fiendish glee, unfolded a piece of raw ^^e ^vmng the 
bundle which he bore under his arm, and, pa^g th^h^ and 
fro before it showed the nnbappy Pnnce a bulPs head recently 
hewn firom the trunk, and known m Scotland as toe “rton 
signal of death. He placed it at the foot of toe bed, ratoer 
Ian, on which the- Pnnce lay ‘ Be moderate m your food, he 
said ‘ it is like to be long ere thou getst anothM mean _ 

‘T^ell me but one thmg, wretch, said the Pnnce. J 
Ramorny, know of this practice 1’ 


‘Does 
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‘I know not yot/ said Catharine, prompt and bold on 
occasions of moment, though yielding to her companion m 
ingenuity of resouice on oidinary occasions — ‘ 1 know not 
yet, hut somethmg we wdl do the blood of Bruce shall not 

die unaided.’ ^ i u • 

So saying, she seized the small cruise which contained their 
soup, and the meat of which it was made, lYrapped some tbm 
cakes which she had baked into the fold of lier plaid, and, 
beckoning hei companion to follow with a vessel of milk, also 
pait of their provisions, she hastened towards the garden 
‘ So, our fail vestal is stining abioad ? ' said the only man 
she met, who was one of the menials ; but Catharine passed on 
without notice or reply, and gained the httle garden without 
farther mterruption. 

Louise indicated to her a heap of ruins, which, covered wth 
underwood, was close to the castle-wall. It had probably been 
originally a projection from the building , and the small 
which communicated with the dungeon, contrived for air, had 
termmated within it But the aperture had been a little 
enlarged by decay, and admitted a dim ray of light to its 
recesses, although it could not be observed by those who visited 
the place with torch-hght aids 

‘ Here is dead silence,’ said Cathanne, after she had listened 
attentively for a moment ‘ Heaven and earth, he is gone ! ’ 

‘We must nsk something,’ said her companion, and ran her 
fingers over the strings of her guitar 

A sigh was the only answer from the depth of the dungeon 
Cathanne then ventured to speak. ‘ I am heie, my lord — I am 
here, with food and dnnk.’ 

‘Ha' Bamomy' The jest comes too late, I am dying,’ 
was the answer 

‘His bram is turned, and no wonder,’ thought Catharine, 
‘but whilst there is hfe, there may be hope’ 

‘ It IS I, my lord, Cathanne Clover I have food, if I could 
pass it safely to you ’ 

‘ Heaven bless thee, maiden ' I thought the pain was over, 
but it glows again within me at the name of food ’ 

‘ The food is here, but how — ■ ah how can I pass it to you ? 
the chink is so narrow, the wall is so thick ' Yet there is a 
remedy I have it Quick, Louise, cut me a willow bough, 
the tallest you can find ’ 

The glee-maiden obeyed, and, by means of a cleft in the top 
of the wand, Cathanne transmitted several morsels of the soft 
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cakes, soaked in broth, which served at once for food and for 

drmk. i. j cc 

The unfortunate young man ate httle, and with (hmoulty, 
but prayed for a thousand blessmgs on the head of his com- 
forter ‘ I had destmed thee to be the slave of my vices, ne 
said, ‘ and yet thou tnest to become the preserver oi my li e 
But away, and save thyself’ j 

‘I wdl return with food ns I shall see opportumty, 
Catharme, just as the glee maiden plucked her sleeve an 
desired her to be sdent and stand close 
Both couched among the rums, and they heard the 
of Eamomy and the medicmer in close conversation 
‘ He IB stronger than I thought,’ ^id the fomer, m > 
w>akmg tone, ‘ How long hela out Dalwo^, whm 0 g 
of Liddesdale pnsoned him m his castle of Hemitage . 

‘ For a fortmght,’ answered Dwinmg, ? 

®au, and had some assistance^ by gram which 
granary above his prison house ’ ^ i TUia 

‘Were it not better end the matter more 
Black Douglas comes this way He is not in y 
He wdl demand to see the Prmce, and all must be 
comes.’ , 

They passed on m their dark and fetal coiive^ n^muamon, 
‘ Now gam we the tower,’ said Catharme to P™ 

when she saw they had left the garden fnr the 

^pe for myself , I will turn it into one o 
Pnn6e The dey- woman enters the castle a ^ 

and usually leaves her cloak m tlm cloak, 

the pantler’s office with the milk. ^S^asuX 

^ffle thyself close, and pass the warder Iwlffiy » jgy.^oman 
•tru^en at that hour, and thou wit go 
J^haUenged through gate md along 
ffiyseh with confimnce. Then away to 
Douglas , he is our nearest and only ®rd , threat- 

‘ But,’ said Louise, ‘ is he not that t^ble lord wno mr 

®°^me with shame -and punishment 1 ^ never dwelt 

‘Beheve it,’ said Cathanne, ‘such ^ ^d or e^ 1’®!^ 
^ hour in the Douglas’s memory, either g — treacher- 
him that his son-m^w, the Prince of Sco ^ jjgt 

oiialy famished — m Falkland Castle, and thou wim m 
pardon only, but reward.’ ' " 

. 1 care not for reward,’ said Louise 

Sea Grain dropping Into Prison Noto M 


‘ the deed will reward 
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to stay is more dangerous than to go. 
Let me st^y, then, and nounsh the unhappy Prince, and do 
^ bring help If they kill me before you return, 

No, Louise,’ replied Catharine, ‘you are a more nrivile"ed 

me ^ ^ find 

fathpr fhiQ ^®turn, as may well chance, give my poor 

in endttn^ ^ say/Cathanne Sied 

othe? Wk fr give this 

last and that Cathanue thought of him to the 

the’ blond of ’rtV. ^ scrupulous touchmg 

other’s arms, and the mtervenmg hours 
mode of sunri^oi'ThV'' endeavouring to devise some better 
constniohorf o/^ + captive with nourishment, and in the 

each^ht t composed of hoUow reeds, shppmg into 

M ^ conveyed to SL ° The 

dev or fa^in of Falkland toUed to vespers. The 

the ’milk for tho ^0^ pitchers to deliver 

Shfi klT 1 family and to hear and tell the news stirring 

aga.^th?o™%l“ If- '?‘«>>“,'^ten the fLX mu 3 . 
of her nnalterahlp fl 1 w ® arms, and assuring her 

Bridget? Small return early to-m'ght. May 

time! are sadTmS r ™ch I Sick 

woman, ‘ and^mU^eto r^dy-witted French- 

She Wnt o^rd of a home.’ ^ 

a footpath which led thronfp^^+i,^^^^!® Falkland and took 
freely, and hlSsed God Cathanne breathed 

Itwi’anothefaSious hlffn^p"^^^ ^ost in the distance 
the escape of the furitivp ^ ^^f^i^nc^bich occurred before 
soon as the dey-airL ^vi'no- ^ffi^covered. This happened so 
which ten minutes hour to perform a task 

return, and discovLed that ^comphshed, was about to 

frieze cloak. A stnpt qdq taken away her grey 

_______A atact search was set on foot, at fength*lhl 
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‘ Amen * ' said Ramorny, Mth the most determined gravitjr , 
while D^vmillg adopted a lace fit to echo the feelmg,^ though it 
seemed to cost him a painful struggle to suppress nis sneermg 
yet soft laugh of triumph, Avhich was pecuharly excited by any- 
thing having a religious tendency 

‘ ^d it is men — earthly men, and not incarnate devils, who 
thus appeal to Heaven, while they aie devouring by inches the 
life-blood of their hapless master * ’ muttered Catharine, as her 
two baffled inquisitors left the apartment ‘ Why sleeps the 
thunder ? But it will roll ere long, and oh ' may it be to pre- 
serve as well as to punish * ’ 

The hour of dinner alone afforded a space when, all in the 
castle being occupied with that meal, Catharine thought she 
had the best opportunity of venturing to the breach _m the waU, 
with the least chance of being observed In waiting for the 
hour, she observed some stir m the castle, which had been 
silent as the grave ever smce the seclusion of the Duke of 
Rothsay. The portcullis was lowered and raised, and the 
creaking of the machmery was intermingled with the tramp of 
horse, as men-at-arms went out and returned with steeds hard- 
ndden and covered with foam She observed, too, that such 
domestics as she casually saw from her %Tindow were in arms 
AR this made her heart throb high, for it augured the approach 
of rescue , and besides, the bustle left the httle garden more 
lonely than ever. At length the hour of noon arrived; she 
had taken care to provide, under pretence of her own wishes, 
which the pantler seemed disposed to indulge, such articles of 
food as could be the most easily conveyed to the unhappy cap- 
tive She whispered to intimate her presence ; there was no 
answer , she spoke louder, still tiiere was silence 

‘ He sleeps,^ she muttered these words haJf-aloud, and with 
a shuddering which was succeeded by a start and a scream, 
when a voice rephed behmd her — 

‘Yes, he sleeps , but it is for ever ’ 

She looked round Sir John Ramorny stood behmd her m 
complete armour, but the visor of his helmet was up, ‘and dis- 
played a countenance more resembling one about to die than to 
fight He spoke with a grave tone, somethmg between that of 
a cahn observer of an mteresting event and of one who is an 
agent and partaker in it 

‘ Catharme,’ he said, ‘ aU is true which I tell you He is. 
dead You have done your best for him , you can do no more ’ 

‘ I wiU not — I cannot beheve it,' said Gathanne ‘ Heaven 
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”ftf ai?” H«“,» Dtr;.™ '"“•« 
“"ffw u?"" ““““ 1“ ■»»« 

slio sajj iii'jcd her ‘J mil follow no lartlior ’ 

can dm licre.' ^ ? if to my deai I 

tIiroi‘^HQ° ^“^cmonfcs of tbo cnstlo, fool.’ said Eamomv 
*^fof iiocastln ‘icor wbitli opoued upon tbo vaulted’ 

^led thorn CmihfaU'Tnm'''" maugouoLs as they 

ntonco), ffettiiKr ongini^ tliat is, for throwing arrows or 
But fhn .i.r ‘v oross bous. and Dilnirr stones together 


atonco}, gettiim“^7 tliat is, for tb 

But the^dSondero dId‘'T,«r^""’ 

Catbanne tfaouS sb<f onniS number, and 

thenn obseno doubt and irresolution 

not quit tins station 

bero as ^ cnn speak with you 

t/ Catbann^ ‘ I am prepared to hear you ’ 
the firmnei^°?^fS,p“t^.™'°’ 

‘Book you '*”f -iobn,’ answered the maiden, 

?'«ter, CduL wiU-aiy late 

bindness would have forf spark of bfe which your 

cuBod on bis fatbm ^ smothered. His last words 

to hear You I r.,^ iu°*^ famt — bear up — you have more 
^on- See I thi^^ i“ow not the provoca- 

^ cause, and wf^n“r f ^ empty, I lost my right Lnd m 
®^t off like a wS Ij 1 ™® H to serve him, I was 

j;fommended, ms^ T ^ndiouled, and a cloister 

“y natural ^h^reT^^nv!. ba & and p^ ,a which I had 
, in what maiiTio,. inink on tins — pity and assist ma’ 
tremblmg maid^ my assistance f ’ said the 

your cnme ’ ’ ^ neither repair your loss nor cancel 

on const be silent, Cathanne, on what thou hast seen 
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of P oblivion I ask 

sav such tlnrifTC! ^ kwow, be listened to, whether you 

vS Tf vm ?pne wiU hold to be of a pin-point’s 

secmW th?r ^ '^‘ “^0 yoo* prom^leETmv 

it If you will nnf rf those ivho now approach 

every one Den^hpa „ silence, I defend this castle till 

me^ Av Vonlfpi- S? ^ ?'®“ headlong from these battle- 

Seven comL nfp? *6“ - .t is not a leap to be rashly braved 
shortened breath h hronght you up hither with fatigue and 
L bSr SO from the top to the bottom 

fair maid fnr vn breathe a sigh ' Speak the word, 

determined m ^is pu?^^e *“ barm you, but 

ma'?wh??e»,^*°i’‘^ '"‘bout power of answering a 

of renlv hv desperate , but she was saved the necessity 

buLSe , He sppke with the samI 

and with hi^ usual «„ times distinguished his manner, 

m^Mr the he “ '^bioh gave that 

engaged ^^’i b'* *?Hude on your vahanoie when 
qSol' b oome to ask a trifling 

tho^b'^'b, tormentor!’ said Eamorny, ‘iH news are snort tn 
th^e even when they affect thyself, so^tiiat thereoncer^^oaem 

pro^sSthe'dliYahOTs^tolfofSlj^boiowifyonrkmghthood 
smgle hand T nra-,ra oi defending the castle with your 

quition is wortwlki^f T ^ The 

defence, SiCs von ^ the 

physic — he, he i — l^esiegers to take 
strong waters can malrA Ti ^ is as dru^ as ale and 

‘ Never saw'^mm 1?®® bsbt ! ’ said Eamorny 

answered Dwimna ‘nev?°'^K^i-^ff^ stomach to the work,’ 

Vmtt artrsi^l HeX he^”* ^ ‘bom 

resotoor?n“wXri\®“®’® ?PP™“ihed with snUen 
up to resbt th„t ii’b? “O^^b® had made their minds 

‘How now f‘ "b'^b they had so long obeyed 

them ‘Wherefore frn ’^teppmg forward to meet 

wneretore from your posts! Why have you left the 
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barbican, Evict 1 And you other fellow, did I not charge you 

to look to the mangonels ? ’ ^ , Pnmnmv’ an- 

‘¥e have something to teU yon, S^r John Byomy, an 

Bwered Eviot. ‘ We wdl not fignt m 5 . Ramomy 

‘How-my own sguires control me ? 

‘We were your sq^nires and Ifc is bruited 

master of the Duke of Rothsay’s tmtiT 

about the Duke no longer hvp > 1 ’ said Ramomy 

‘What traitor dares spread s^^h “ooj,! mv lo^^^d I 
‘All who have gone out to skirt the for^^ mj 

myself among others, bring back spread the report 

woman who left the casfle yesterday at death’s 

everywhere that the Duke of ^thsay is ’ 

door The Deuglas comes on us wito report to for- 

‘ And you, cowards, take advantage o 
sake your master ] ’ said Ramorny, -ge the Duke 

‘My lord,’ said Evict, ‘let Buncle myseR 

of Rothsay, and receive his that quarrel, I wdl 

castle, and if we do not fight to * But if he be gone 

consent to be hanged on its highest tm ^ p£ 

by natural diseasl, we wdl yidd up OrT-wboh 

Douglas, who is, they say, the I^g s ueu 
Heaveu’forefend ' - the noble Prince him of the 

not involve ourselves in the gudtof using arms m ueie 

murderers, be they who they wdL „,,(,i„ted arm, ‘had not 

‘Eviot,’ said Ramomy, hv^to utter two words 

that glove been empty, thou hadst not Uvea to u 

of t^ insolence.’ , r- • and wo do but our duty 

‘ It is as It 18,’ answered Eviot, Jfj j graw bndle ’ 

I have followed you long, my bid, 0 j , o^claimed 

‘FareweU. then, and a curse light on ^ , 

the mcensed baron. ‘Let my horse , . mediomer, 

‘ Our vahancio is about to run a , gjjg ^u3 awara 

who had crept close to Catbannes si ^^qujqu^ 

‘ Catharine, thou art a superstiUous gpgak to thee as one 
nevertheless thou hast some which are herdmg 

of more understandmg than the bu ,.^^3 the world, 

about ua These haughty barons w jjgfpra the voni 

what are they m the day of advorsii^ column resombbng 

Let their sledge hammer hands or Heart 

le® have injury, ^d ' 1 ^® jXandS eveiwthmg give 
Md courage is nothing to them, litoa^ 
them animal strength, what are they uo 

vnr w»T nr 
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take that away, and your hero of chivalry lies grovelling hko 
the brute ^\hen he la hamstrung ATt -so the -ago , while a 
grain of sense remains in a crushed or mutilated irame, his 
mind shall be strong as ever Catharine, this morning I was 
practising your death , hut methinks i now rejoice that you 
may survive to tell how the poor mediciner, the inl|-gilder, the 
mortar-pounder, the poison-vender, met hi:> fate, in company 
with the gallant Knight of Ramorny, JBaroii m possession and 
Earl of Lmdores in expectation — God save his lordship ! ’ 

‘ Old man,’ said Catharine, ‘ if thou be indeed so near the 
day of thy deserved doom, other thoughts were far wholesomer 
than the vamglonous ravings of a vain philosophy. Ash to 
see a holy man ' 

‘Yes,’ said Dwining, scornfully, ‘refer myself to a greasy 
monh, who does not — lie ^ he • he ' — understand the barbarous 
Latm ha repeats by rote Such would be a fitting counsellor 
to one who has studied both in Spain and Arabia * No, 
Catharine, I wiU choose a confessor that is pleasant to look 
upon, and you shall he honoured with the office. Now, l(wk 
yonder at ms valiancie , his eyebrow drops with moisture, his 
lip trembles with agony, for ms valiancie — he I he ' he ! — 
pleadmg for his hfe with his late domestics, and has not 
eloquence enough to persuade them to let him slip See how 
the fibres of his &ce work as he implores the ungrateful brutes, 
whom he has heaped with obligations, to permit him to get 
such a start for his life as the hare has from the greyhounds 
when men course her fairly. Look also at the sullen, down- 
cast, dogged faces with which, fluctuating between fear and 
shame, the domestic traitors deny their lord this poor chance 
for his life. These things thought themselves the superior 
of a man like me ' and you, foolish wench, think so meaiily of 
your Deity as to suppose wretches hke them are the work of 
Cmmpotence ' ’ 

‘ No ' man of evil — no ’ ’ said Catharine, warmly ; ‘ the God 
I worship created these men with the attributes to know and 
adore Hun, to guard and defend their fellow-creatures, to practise 
hohness and virtue Their own vices, and the temptations of 
the Evil Cne, have made them such as they now are Oh, take 
the lesson home to thine own heart of adamant ! Heaven 
made thee wiser than thy fellows, gave thee eyes to look into 
the secrets of nature, a sagacious heart, and a skilfnl hand ; 
hut thy pnde has poisoned all these fair gifts, and made an 
ungodly atheist of one who might have been a Christian sage J ’ 
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‘ Atheist, say’st thou 1 ’ answered Dwining ‘ Perhaps I have 
doubts on that matter — but they will be soon solved i onder 

comes one who will send me, as he has done thousands, to toe 
place where all mystenes shall he cleared.’ r ^ 

Cathanne foUowed the mediomer’s eye up one of the torest 
glades, and beheld it occupied by a body of horsemen advancing 
at full gallop In the midst was a pennon displayed, wtocU, 
though its bearings were not visible to Cathanne, wm, y a 
murmur around, acknowledged as that of the 
They halted within arrow-shot of the castle, and a e 
two trumpets advanced up to the mam ^ 

loud flounsh, he demanded admittance for the big tt j 

Archibald Earl of Douglas. W-Lieute^nt of the 
aotmg for the time ivith the plenary authonty o xi,„ pjjni 
commandmg, at the same time, that the i^ato . 
should lay down their arms, all under penalty o F ii j 
‘You hear!’ said Evict to Ramomy, who stooA ^ “d 
undecided. ‘Will you give orders to render the castle, or 

‘No, Viliam!’ mterrupted *be kmgh^ to Ae^t^I^^ 
command you. Open the gates, drop the bndge, 
the castle to the Douglas ’ , „ x nf frnn 

‘Now that’s what br^ that were 

will, said Dwmmg call those notes 

Boreammg a mmute smce shomd pretenu m frowsv 

their own which are breathed through th y 

*"^tohed man,’ said Cathanne ‘either 
thy thoughts to fie etermty on the brink 

8ta,n^ .jyhat is that to thee 1 ’ answered Di^g^^ Thou 

canst not, wench, help hearmg what I , mther Perth 
wilt teU It agam, for thy sex cannot help that either 

and all Scomind shall know what a man they 

’^ThTdihr^nr BOW 

M (iimomted and .Blered hm.iOf appe.ied 

disarming the small gamson Earl nong nv 

on the battlements, with a few of his folio ’ , Others 

them to take Eamomy and Dwmmg ^to ,^)dy Others 
dragged fimm some nook the stupified imnunro -p., „„„ 

™ was to toese three that the custody of the ^ce wm 
solely committed dtmng bis alleged lUness 1 sai g as. 
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prosecuting iin inejuny whicF ho had commenced in the hall of 
the castle 

‘ No other saw him, my lord,’ said Eviot, ‘ though 1 offered 
my services ’ 

‘ Conduct us to the Duke’s apartment, and bring the pris- 
oners with us Also there should be a female in the castle, 
if she hath not been murdered oi spiiited away — the compan- 
ion of the glee-maiden who hi ought the first alarm ' 

‘She IS here, my lord,’ said Eviot, bringing Catharine for- 
ward 

Her beauty and her agitation made some impression even 
upon the impassible Earl. 

‘Fear nothmg, maiden,’ he said, ‘thou hast deserved both 
liaise and reward. Tell to me, as thou wouldst confess to 
Heaven, the things thou hast witnessed m this castle ’ 

Pew words served Cathanne to unfold, the dreadful story 
‘ It agrees,’ said the Douglas, ‘ with the tale of the glee- 
maiden, from pomt to pomt Now show us the Pnnce’s 
apartment ’ 

They passed to the room which the unhappy Duke of 
Rothsay had been supposed to inhabit , but the key was not 
to be found, and the Earl could only obtain entrance by forcing 
the door On entermg, the wasted and squalid remains of the 
unhappy Prince were discovered, Pung on the bed as if m 
haste The intention of the murderers had apparently been to 
arrange the dead body so as to resemble a timely-parted corpse, 
but they had been disconcerted by the alarm occasioned by the 
escape of Louise Douglas looked on the body of the misgmded 
youth, whose wild passions and capnces had brought him to 
this &tal and premature catastropne 

‘ I had wrongs to be redressed,’ he said , ‘ but to see such a 
sight as this banishes all remembrance of mjury • ’ 

‘He* he' It should have been arranged,’ said Dwining, 

‘ more to your omnipotence’s pleasure , but you came suddenly 
on us, and hasty masters make slovenly service ’ 

Douglas seemed not to hear what his prisoner said, so closely 
did he examme the wan and wasted features, and stiffened lunbs, 
of the dead body before him Catharine, overcome by sickness 
and fEimtmg, at length obtained permission to retire from the 
dreadful scene, and, through confusion of every description, 
found her way to her former aparment, where she was locked 
m the arms of Louise, who had returned m the interval. 

The investigations of Douglas proceeded The dying hand 
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of the Pnnco was found to bo clenched 
resembling, in colour and texture, the “abblack bmtlM of 
Bontbron; Thus, though famine bad begun the work, it woidd 
seem that EothSay’s death had been ¥ 

violence. The private stair to the dungeon, the keys of whnj 
were found at the subaltern a^ms belt, ^ 

the vault, its communication with the Mte^l air y r . , 
in the walls, and the wretched lair of straw ^th the fetters 
which remained there, fully confirmed the story 

and of the glee woman j Ti,„.,Tina +r, 

‘WowiU not hesitate an instant, said 

rdt=■‘■A»y^^thZ“«^^e“l bLg a.«. ov,r 

“■bJwA’ .om tr,.l may to Sttme,' 

‘ To what purpose 1 ’ answered Douglas. . . oyorntion 

red-hand , * my authonty will stretch to i troon ? ’ 

Yet stay — have we not some Jedwood men m frEfV, > 

‘Sty orrLbullfl, Rutherfords, Ainshes, and so forth, 

^‘^cSl^me^an mquest of these together , t^eyare 

men and true, saving a little shiftmg for , rnnrt in the 

see to the execution of these feloM, ^ ^ nr the orovost- 

great hall, and we’ll try whether the 

marshal do their work first , we will have Je J 

haue in haste and try at leisura iiootn 

‘Yet stay, my lord.-'said Ramomy. ‘you may rue your haste 

— will you grant me a word out of ear snot , , 

‘ Not for worlds 1 ’ said Douglas , ‘ ^eak out what thou hast 

to say before tJl that are Rere present i+Vmt this noble 

‘:^ow all, then,’ said Eamomy, aloud, tMt tos noble 
Earl had letters from the Duke of Al^ny 
bun by the hand of yon cowardly deserter, T)iike for a 

deny it if be dare — counselling the removm Woiviand ’ 

space from court, and his sedusion in t^s C , , „ g 

^ut not a word,’ rephed Doughy Lafwith 

being flung mto a dungeon — femisned ^ 

the wretches, Balveny, they pollute God s air , ® ^ ^ 

The prisoners were dr^ged off to 
while the means of execution were in the act o g P 
the apothecary expressed so ardent a desire to 
once more, and, as he said, for the good of his soul, that the 
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maiden, m boiDes bi.s obduracy might have uiideigoiic some 
change even at the last hour, con'^ented again to go to the 
battlements, and face a scene which her heart recoiled from 
A smgle glance showed her Bonthron, sunk in total and drunken 
insensibihty ; Ramorny, stripped of his annour, endeavouring 
in vain to conceal tear, while he spoke with a priest, whoso 
good offices he had solicited , and Twining, the same humble, 
obsequious-loolang, crouching individual she had always l^oivn 
him He held in his hand a little silver pen, with which he 
had been writing on a scrap of parchment 

‘ Catharine,’ he said — ‘ he, he, he ! — I wish to speak to thee 
on the nature of my rehgious faith ’ 

‘ If such be thy intention, why lose time with me 1 Speak 
with this good tather’ 

‘The good father,’ said Twining, ‘is — he, he' — already a 
worshipper of the deity whom 1 have served I therefore 
prefer to give the altar of mine idol a new worshipper in thee, 
Catharine This scrap of parchment will teU thee howr to make 
your way into my chapel, where I have worshipped so often in 
safety I leave the images which it contains to thee as a legacy, 
simply because I hate and contemn thee something less than 
any of the absurd wretches whom I have hitherto been obliged 
to call fellow-creatures And now away ' or remain and see if 
the end of the quacksalver belies his life ’ 

‘ Our Lady forbid ! ’ said Catharine 

‘Nay,’ said the medicmer, ‘I have but a single word to say, 
and yonder nobleman's vahancie may hear it if he will ’ 

Lord Balveny approached, wnth some curiosity , for the un- 
daunted resolution of a man who never wielded sword or bore 
armour, and was m person a poor dwindled dwarf, had to him 
an air of somethmg resemblmg sorcery 

‘ You see this tnfimg implement,’ said the criminal, showing 
the sdver pen ‘ By means of this I can escape the power even 
of the Black Touglas ’ 

‘Give him no ink nor paper,’ said Balveny, hastily, ‘he wdl 
draw a spelL’ 

‘Not so, please your wisdom and vahancie — he, he, he'’ 
said Twimng, with his usual chuckle, as he unscrewed the top 
of the pen, withm which was a piece of sponge, or some such 

substance, no bigger than a pea ‘ Now, mark this ’ said 

the prisoner, and drew it between his bps The effect was 
instantaneous He lay a dead corpse before them, the con- 
temptuous sneer still on his countenance 
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Catharme shrieked and fled seeking, bv “ 

escape from a sight so appalling 7 „i„nionr ' 

moment stupified, and then exclaimed, Ih^ f)Til snint 

hang him over the battlements, quick j 

hath only ■withdiavm for a space, it shall return y 

a Mocated neck.’ TUmomy and Bonthron were 

His commands were ob^ed. ^ 

then ordered for execution, ine Hnnewith 

seemed qmte to comprehend what was 3^8° of nnde 

him. Wrny, pale as death, yet W 1 & the 

which had occasioned his rum, pieced ^ ^ sword, 

demanded the privilege of dymg by decapitation by the sworo. 

and not by the noose. j Balveny ‘But 

‘ The Douglas never alters his 3obm, Vnther with a 

thou shalt have all thynghts. Send *b at his summons 
cleaver ’ The menial whom he caBed atnke 

‘ What shakest thou for. fellow 1’ «f^^X^clea^er 'Xd 
me this man’s gilt spurs from his heels wi 7 . ^ Imave. 

now. John Ra^omy, thou art no longer a togh^ 

To the halter with him, pro«>8t-marshal I h^ betwm 
his compamons, and higher than them t> , to 

In a garter of an hour 

teU the Douglas that the cnmm^ X S’ Sd the Earl 
‘ Then there is no farther use in th trailty of 

‘How say you, good men of mquest, were these men guuiry 

unammiW, ‘we need no farther n.(yn tram 

‘ Sound trumpets, and to horse them ctianced here, 

only , and let each man keep ^ cannot 

untfl the proceedmgs shall be laid Q„ndav shall be fought 
conveniently be tilf the batHe of ^^bn S'ln^y 

— “£w he who p»te. 

I« a few mmiito the ™ Bliss’ w”?»St 

follo-wera selected to attend his pereon. directinir 

to h„ deughte, th, "tdowed I)eohe» of 

her to take her course to Perth, by tne , ctnu-ire 

without approachmg Falkland, and comm S . safety 
Cathanne &over and the glee-woman, as persons whose salety 

'^^is'thq^rode through the forest, they looked back, and beheld 




CHAPTER XXXIII 


Tli0 hour is mgh now hearts beat high , 

Each sword is sharpen'd well , 

And who dares die, who stoops to fly, 

To morrow s light shall telL 

EdtocUd. 

W E are now to recall to our reader’s recoUection, that 
Sunou Glover and his fair daughter had been burned 
from their residence without having tone to announce 
to Henry Smith either their departure or the wire o 

it. When, therefore, the lover appeared in Curfew otreet, on 
the morning of their flight, instwi of the hearty wmcome o 
the honest burgher, and the April reception, half joy half cen- 
sure, which he had been promised on tbe part of his lovmy 
daughter, he received only the astounding mteibgence, tna er 
fether and she had set off early, on the summons m a straimer, 
who had kept bimRRlf carefully muffled fixim obse^ation i o ni^ 
Dorothy, whose talents for forestaUing evih a^d coi^i^ca g 
her views of it, are known to reader, chose to Md, tna 

had no doubt her master and young mistoess were bound or 

Highlands, to avoid a visit ■\woh had been made am 
departure by two or three apparitors, who, ^ ^ °nni- 

Commission appointed by the Hmg, had searched the ^ ^ 

seals upon such places as were supposed to cont^ 

left citations for father and daughter to appear before 

of Commission on a day certam, under pain ,, 

these alarming particulars Dorothy twt care to ste _ , , 
gloomiest colours, and the only consolarton w^ch she 
the alarmed lover was, that her master h^ clmrged he 
him to reside quietly at Perth, and that he Aould soo 
news of them This checked the smiA s first resolve, ™'ch 
was to follow them instantly to the Highlands, and partake 
the fate which they might encounter , , , 

But when ho recollected his repeated feuds with, divers oi 
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Gian Quhele, and particularly ius personal quarrel with 
bomc^r, who wa^ now raised to be a high chief, he could not 
but thinly on reflection, that his intrusion on their place of 
retoment was more likely to disturb the safety which they 
mght othe^e enjoy there than be of any service to them, 
flip ^cquamted with Simon’s habitual mtimacy with 

the Gian Quhele, and justly augured that the 

KVpIv fn 1 f ^^^^P^'^tection, which his own arrival might be 
c^turb, while his personal prowess could little avail 
Af +Tia "^tii a whole tribe of vindictive mountaineers 

thonfTh^?r' heart throbbed with mdignation, when he 

Conacbflr wit^ the absolute power of young 

so manv ttip ^valry he could not doubt, and who had now 

if the young chief 

the dauffhtpr 1 father depend on the &vour of 

then her tnndp nf+b ^°t Catharine’s afieetions; but 

suitorwas we^hed agamsfus t S 

v^T./=S4Csa; s ss 

a. .5 irt'-i,r‘,,“sra'J:S 

forgotten his promise to com- 

SStte oc^oZ t*rn 

himself convey the iiteUigeno?”''^®?^ oonld not 

accent Kitt Hpncliaw ^ ® therefore entrusted to his 

vmrthy nersom a*? tbp ^ making it known. But this 

RamoL? wSe bnSfp.f the mterest of 

especiaUy from a 1^ so Lri^ froni eveiy one, but 

place of Catharme’s resident J faring as Henry, the real 

to the anxious smith thft his frifnd^thr announced 

the Highlands and thmifrlfbo il ^ glover was secure m 
the subiec-t of r’aiVinm'Tr \ affected to be more jreserved on 
that she as well as ^id littie to contradict the belief 

Sele Burhp protection of the Clan 

ances that &tbpr an name of Sir Patrick, assur- 

would best consnlf Ti' ‘i^^^^ter were both well, and that Henry 

inff quiet and waiii interest and their safety by remain- 

o ^ waiting the course of events. 

a^jOni/ed hear^ therefore, Henry Gow determmed 
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to remain quiet till ho bad more certain intolligence, and em- 
plojed lumself in finishing a shirt of mail, which ho intended 
should be tho beat tempered and the mo*>t finely polished tlu^ 
hi3 ahiKiil hands had over oxcouted. This exorciso of his craft 
pleased him bettor than any other occupation which he could 
have adopted, and served as an apology for secluding himself 
m his workshop, and shunning society, whero the idle reports 
which were daily circulated served only to perploi. and dis- 
turb him. Ho resolved to trust in the warm regard of Sunon, 
the Cuth of his daughter, and tho fineudship of the provost^ 
who, having so highly commended his valour in tho cointat 
with Bonthron, would never, ho thought, desert him at tto 
extremity of his fortunes Time, however, passed on day by 
day , and it was not till Palm Sunday was near approacning, 
that Sir Patrick Chartens, having entered the city to make 
some arrangements for tho ensuing combat, bethought nimseli 
of makmg a visit to tho Smith of the Wynd 
He entered his workshop with an air of sympathy musual 
to him, and which mode Henry instantly augur tmt he brougnt 
bad news. The smith caught the alarm, and the uplitt^ 
hammer was arrested in its descent upon the heated iron, w^e 
the agitated arm that wielded it, strong before as ^tot a 
giant, became so powerless, that it was with dimciuty Henry 
was able to place the weapon on the ground, mstead oi orop- 

pmg it from ms hand. ^ , i. i 

‘My poor Henry,’ said Sir Patnek, ‘I b^g you but cold 
news , they are uncertam, however, and, if true, they so 
as a brave man like you snould not take too deeply to hea 
‘In Clod’s name, my lord,’ said Henry, Intrust you rmg 
evil news of Sunon Glover or his daughter 1 

‘Touching themselves,’ said Sir Patnot no they 
and well hut as to tfiee, Henry, my tidmgs ^ more imli 
Kitt Henshaw has, I think, apprised thee that I had md^v- 

oured to provido Catharme Gmver ^ OntpHav 

the house of an honourable lady, the ^achess o , ^ 
But she hath dechned the charge, and Catharme 
sent to her father m the Highlands. What is worst is to coma 
Thou mayest have heard uiat Gilchnst Maclan is ead, 
that his sou Eachin, vfho was known in Perth as tho appren ice 
of old Simon, by the name of Conachax, is now the chief of 
Clan Quhele, and I heard firom one of my dom^tics that 
there is a strong rumour among the Maolans that the yoMg 
chief seeks thehand of Catharme m mamage. My domestic 
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learned this — as a secret, however — while m the Breadalbane 
country, on some arrangements touching the ensuing com- 
bat The thing is uncertain , but, Hemy, it wears a face of 
hkehhood.’ 

‘Did youi loidship’s servant see Simon Glover and his 
daughter ? ’ said Heniy, struggling for bieath, and coughmg, 
to conceal jfrom the provost the excess of his agitation 
‘He did not,' said Sir Patrick, ‘the Highlanders seemed 
jealous, and refused to permit him to speak to the old man, 
and he feared to alarm them by askmg to see Cathanne 
Besides, he talks no Gaehc, nor had his informei much Enghsh, 
so there may be some mistake in the matter Nevertheless, 
there is such a report, and I thought it best to tell it you 
But you may be weU assured that the wedding cannot go on 
till the affair of Palm Sunday be over , and I advise you to 
take no steps till we learn the ciicumstances of the matter, for 
certamty is most desirable, even when it is painful Go you 
to the council-house,' he added, after a pause, ‘ to meak about 
the preparations for the lists in the Norui Inch ? You will be 
welcome there ’ 

‘No, my good lord,' 

‘Well, Smith, I judge by your brief answer that you are 
discomposed with this matter , but, after all, women are weather- 
cocks, that IS the truth on 't Solomon and others have proved 
it before you ' 

Sir Patrick Chartens retired, fully convinced he had 
discharged the office of a comforter in the most satisfactory 
manner 

With very different impressions did the unfortunate lover 
tidmgs and hsten to the consohng commentary 
The provost, he said bitterly to himself, ‘is an excellent 
man , marry, he holds his kmghthood so high, that, if -he speaks 
nonsense, a poor man must hold it sense, as he must praise 
d^d ale jf it be handed to him m his lordship's silver flagon 
How would all this sound in another situation ? Suppose I 
were rcming down the steep descent of the Comchie Dhu, and 
before I came to the edge of the rock, comes my Lord Provost, 
and cries, Henry, there is a deep precipice, and I gneve to 
say you are in the fair way of rolhng over it But be not 
downcast, fm Heaven may send a stone or a bush to stop your 
progress However, I thought it would be comfort to you to 
know the woist, which you will be presently aware of I do 
not know how many hundred feet deep the precipice descends, 
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tutjou mj fonn u jiulgmcnt when jon aro lU the bottom, for 
cerUmt} is eertnut) And lurk>e, when Lome jou to uKo 
a game at bowE 1 " And this go.-«,n) h to ■^ct'.c ^“7 

fneiull} ittemnt to ^a\e the poor wights neok ' lien t tumiv 
of this, I could go mud, M,ue inj hiinmer, audbrc-ik mulues roy 
ail around me. Hut I will be tahu , and if this Highland kite, 
who udls himself a falcon, .hoiihi otoop at my turtle dove, lio 
shall know whether a burge.'S ot I’erili can dr.vw a bow or not 
It \m novT the 'riiiirsduy before the fated Palm Suu^j, and 
the clumpions on cither side were expected to amvo ^e um\^ 
daj, tliat thev mighthave the interval of &it.urday to rest, rohMh 
thcm-elves, and preiuro for the combat 1 wo or three 0‘ 
of the eontcndiiig parlies were detached to receive direc 
about the encampment of their little band, and sue 
matructions as might bo necessary to the proper on en g 
the fieliL Henry was not therefore, aurimscd 
and powerful Ilighlander peemig anxiouslv about the jy 
which ho lived, in the manner in winch the natives of i 
countrv examine the cunositics of one that is more civilisem 
The smith’s heart roso ogaiicst the man on ° ^ 

country, to which our Perth burgher boro a '“tu'ral projudiw 
and more cspccudly as ho observed the c ip»vp<c 

plaid peculiar to the Chiu Qulielc. Hie spng o * c 

workeu in silk, intimated also tliut the ludivmual . 

those personal guards of young Eachui, upon w os , r 

m the future battle so much reliance was placed by 

Having observed so much, Henry withdrew 
for the sight of tho man raised bis passion , ij 

the Higuiandor came plighted to a 

not bo the subject of any lufonor cmainel, ho minutes, 

least to avoid fneiidly intercourse with him. In a 
iiowever, the door of tho smithy How open, and, n 
hia tartans, which greatly magnified his actual ^prsonal 
entered with tho haughty step of a inan copious o P , 
digmty suponor to anything which ho is bbcly . , 

He stood looking around him, and s^med to TTenrv 

received with courtesy and regarded with wonder ^ 

had no sort of inchnation to indulge his vanity, and p , 
menng away at a breastplate which wim Ijnng upo 
as if he were not aware of his visitor s presenca 

‘You are the Gow Cliromr (the bandy-legged smith;), said 
^ the Highlander 
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‘Those that wish to bo crouk-b.itked tail mu '^o/ answered 
Ilen^ 

Ao ofieneo meant/ ^aid the fijghlaiulur ‘ hut her own self 
comes to buy an armour ' 

‘Her own seifs bare sluinks may trot lienee witli her/ 
answered Hemy, ‘I luive uono to sell’ 

If it was nob within two day-^ ol Ikilm rfunday, her-jelf 
A another sun-,'/ lotoitcd the Gael 

And belli" the day it is/ ‘'Uid Heiir}', with the caiiue con- 
temptuous inditlerence, ‘ 1 piay you to atand out of my light.’ 
louaroan uncivil peraon , but her own *'elf is/ir ord 
knowa the smith is fiery when the iron is hot.' 
it nei nainsell be hammerman herseD, her nainsell may 
make her nain harness/ replied Henry 

^d so her nainsell would, and never fash you for the 
matter, but it is said, Gow Chrom, that you sing and whistle 
lines over the swords and hainishes that you work, that have 
power 0 ma.ke the blades cut steel-hnks as if they were paper, 

b^ck steel-lances as if they were 

boadle prms 1 

They tell your ignorance any nonsense that Christian men 
refiise to believe, said Henry ‘ I whistle at my work what- 
ever comes uppeimost, like an honest craftsman, and commonly 

-ji r 1 ® ^o^^^dman s “ Och hone for Houghmanstares * " ^ 

My h^er goes naturaUy to that tune ’ 

1 ^ horse when his legs are 

Highlander, haughtily ‘Her o^ self 
^ot^fi^ht even now, and there is little gaUantry in tauntmg 

hammer, you are nght there,' said the smith, 

thou wnnlrlcit But sp^k out at once, finend, what is it 

‘ A fiRnlio of me I I am in no humour for dallying ’ 
lander^ ^ Maclan,' said the High- 

hammerman you say? Are you a judge of 

wiiiVTi y, ?^*^ducing firom a chest the mail shirt 

^®?^^tely employed 

qnmoi-liTn^r^r ^^^lod it With a degree of admiration which had 

if a fovfii^Q envy ^ it He looked curiously at every part of 

RrmririT ffi ’ at length declared it the very best piece of 
armour that he had ever seen 

A hundre d cows and bullocks and a good drift of sheep 


’■ See Note 57. 
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would be c’eu ower cheap an offer,’ said the Highlondmon, by 
way of tentative, ‘but uer nainscll will never bid thee less, 
come by them how she cam’ 

Ttis a fair proffer,’ replied Henry , ‘but gold nor gear will 
never buy that harness. 1 want to try my own sword on my 
own armour, and I will not give that mail coat to any one but 
who will face mo for the best of three blows and a thrust m 
the Cur field, and it is your chiefs upon these terms ’ 

‘Hut, prut, man — take a drink and go to bed,’ said the 
Highlander, in great scorn ‘ikre ye mad! Tlunk ye the 
captam of the Clan Quhelo wall bo brawhng and battling with 
a bit Perth burgess body hke you 1 Whisht, man, and hearken. 
Her nainsell will do ye mair credit than ever belonged to your 
bin. She will fight you for the fair harness hersell 

‘She must first show that she is my match,’ said Henry, 
with a gnm smile. 

‘ How ! I, one of Eachm Jlachui’s leichtach, and not your 
match !' 

‘You may try me, if you will You say you are a Jir nan 
ord Do you know how to cast a sledge-hammer ? ’ 

‘ Ay, truly — ask the eagle if he can fly over Farragon ' 

‘But before you strive ivith me, you must first try a cast 
With one of my leicbtach. Hero, Dunter, stand forth for the 
honour of Perth 1 And now, Highlandmaii, there stands a 
ww of hammers, choose which you will, and let us to the 
garden.’ 

The Highlander, whose name was Norman nan Ord, or 
Norman of the Hammer, showed his title to the epithet W 
selecting the largest hammer of the set, at which Henry smiled. 
Dunter, the stout journeyman of the smith, made what was 
called a prodigious cast, but tbe Highlander, makin g a des- 
perate effort, threw beyond it W two or three feet, and 
looked with an aar of triumph to Henry, who agam smil ed m 
reply 

‘Will you mend that?' said the Gael, offermg our smith 
the hammer 

‘Not with that child’s toy,’ said Henry, ‘which has scarce 
weight to fly against the wmd. Jannekin, fetch me Sampson, 
or one of you help the boy, for Sampson is somewhat ponderous.' 

The hammer now produced was half os heavy agam as that 
which the Highlander had selected as one of unusual weight. 
Norman stood astonished, but ho was atfll more so when 
Henry, taking Ins position, swung the ponderous implement 
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far behind hi^s nght haunch joint, and dismissed it from his 
iiand as il it had flown from a warhke engme The air groaned 
and ’^^liistled the mass flew through it Down at length it 
came,^d the iron head sunk a foot mto the earth, a full yard 
beyond the cast of Norman. 

^ghlander, defeated and mortified, went to the spot 
oT’Pn+^ © weapon lay, lifted it, poised it in his hand with 
^^t wonder, and examined it cbsely, as if he expected to 

^ common hammer. He at length 

h!.^n 1 f ^ melancholy smile, shrugging 

whpf^^ ^fi ^ the smith asked'K 

whether he would not mend his cast 

‘ SViA much at the sport already,' he rephed 

om irf? til °7S: H,.mmerer Bat doel her 

load of iron 1 ’ CJhrom, work at the anvil with that horse's 

smiXv^ Henry, leadmg the way to the 

he nhed he called the monstrous hammer, 

uL^^fb ^ ^ hundred strokes from nght to left — 

so much stremSh 

small but befli^ifnli de^enty, that he worked off a 

that an ordmarv c hoise-shoe in half the time 

you be fiahtinff Highl^der, ‘ and what for would 

standard thoiifb vn young chie^ who is far above your 
ivmd and fire f ’ ^ ^ smith ever wrought with 

I’U tell vou^the^^nt?^^^ ' seem a good fellow, and 
I mve W ^ ^ Your master has longed me and 

hfe-guarcLman he must meet you,' said the 

Tt of TheXefs b^llr takes the i^gWs feather 

lan<E, and to be surrso^^Fir\^" 
has monged, oi else a rose faUs fr“m bs“hfplef^^ 

on Sunda^?^ ’ ^ Henry, ‘ after the fight 

cot her mins^ir’^?inn^'^^+ the hawks have not 

that Clan Cbitt«Ti’a T P^ok, for you must know, brother, 
that l^lan Cliattans claws pierce rather deep' 
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-Tho armour is your cluofs on that “uditiou ' said Hen^ , 
‘but I mil disgrace him before king and court if he does not 

%ed f4r - deil a fear , I will bnng him m to the barrace 

myself,' said Norman, ‘assuredly ’ _ , i fi,of vnn 

‘Youwdl dome a Pl‘^“"^/®^estow'^n you^this (ik 
may remember your promise, 1 will ^esro i ^ _ j 

Ix.ok-ifyouholdittoly,andcanstrdiebeUe^tho^^^ 

and the collar of your enem/. tho surgeon ^tude. 

The Highlander was lavi^ m his expressions of gratitude, 

and took ms leave , , ^ t ^nnr»ht.’ 

‘I have given him tho best mad harness ‘for 

said the smith to himself, rather repenting hm^^. 
the poor chance that he ivdl bring his i fairly 

mth me , and then let Cathorme be 1^ who can vrm her v 

Bat muck I dread tho youth mil find some ^ ^ 

have such luck on Palm Sunday as ^ fha^ 

another combat That is some b°pe, ho 
often, ere now, seen a raw young fellow shoo p 

fight firom a dwarf into a giant-queller Jotermined resolu- 
Thu 3 mth httle hope, but with the most ^etemmed ^^o^ 
tiou, Henry Smith awaited the time that s , ^ f 

W m.d. h» «"&“■«, Staid,” “3, 

the glover and of his daughter ■‘•“y , tnlent’ 

‘ to confess the truth to me, and theremre J 

Upon the Friday at noon, the two 
representing the contending clan^ arrived 
where they were to halt for i®fr®®binent3 ^ g 

The ClL Quhele was entertained bojitab^ at his 

abbey of Scone, whde the provost reg . Vgj, to treat both 
Castle of Kinfauns, the utmost care b^S ^ afford 

parties with the most punctdious “^^^ty All pomts 
neither an opportunity of settlM by 

of etiquette were, in the meanwhile, -p i Craw- 

the Lord High Constable Ewol and Chattan and 

ford, the former actmg on the part “f the ^erepass 

the latter pataon^g fte Clan o&er.^and they held 

mg contmuaUy from the honS before the cere- 

more than six meetings mtmu tnnxy ^ 
monial of the field could be exactly i ^nv seeds 

YOL. xrn — 26 
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ii6ighboina, a proclamation coiuniunded tlio oiti/eiw not to ap- 
proach within half a mile of the place ivlicro the Highlanders 
weie quaiteied j ■while on their part the intended combatants 
were prohibited fioin appioaching Perth i\ithoiit special license 
iioops ivero stationed to enlorce this order, wno did their 
charge so sciupulously as to pieveiit Simon Glover himself, 
burgess and citueii ot Perth, fiom approaching the town, be- 
cause he oiviied having eomo thither at the sumo time with 
6 champions of Eachiii j\Iacfan, and ivoio a plaid around him 

0 their check or pattern This inter luption prevented Simon 
horn seeking out Henry Wynd, and possessing him with a true 

now edge of all that had happened since their separation, 
w ich intercourse, had it taken place, must have matenally 
aiteiea the catastrophe of our narrative 
On Saturday afternoon another anival took place, which 
the city almost as much as the preparations for the 
the approach of tke Earl Douglas, 
hnt all nf to^TO With a troop of Only thirty horse, 

n ^ gentlemen of the first conse- 

?brflfn-hf peer as they pursue 

enursp^nf +Vip T the clouds, unable to ken the 

m ohsprvino- h silent, attentive, and as earnest 

8wpp-n«? +Virn coulcl guBss the object for which he 

s^eps through the fimament He rode slowly through the 

northern gate He next ahghted 

^htv ThVT^l the Dule of 

Dnkp ^ ™ introduced instantly, and received by 

concih^W “®^^t to be graceful and 

amSudi both art and m- 

mth OTPiif greetings were over, the Earl said 

1 f^r U pens\ed V 

Pmctices ! said the Duke, m confusion — ‘ what practices ? 

° the Scottish throne ? ’ 

Doufflaa these doubts arise,’ said 

fledled ^lUed with an arrow 

of Duke of Albany, ‘I am no reader 

‘Nor am I a propo^der of them,’ said Douglas, haughtily 
Your Grace will find particulars m these papers worthy of 
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jsrnisaL I toU go toe biJf «» toot to the cloieter garden.’ 

“?YtyrV?h"e'K»g,«lotdr ^ 

‘No,’ answered Douglas, familv misfortune 

with me that we should conceal this gr , decided.’ 

&om our sovereign till /i™ the King heard of 

‘ I wdhngly agree, said Alb^y , , appear 

this loss, he could not mtne^ the to ' ^ g r ^ tjie 
not in person, these men are ^ely J 

ffwhdfl^S^thrineKhol/pyrs respectmg poor 

He ^ed the ^era’ M^heir^TOntents 

with a hasty glance, and dwemUo ono anent nearly a 

had been of tie laet mpertaace he h^ |P“‘ 

quarter of an hour m this m^er, he , g documents, 
very gravely, ‘ My lord, m Aese mos jg.yjgjona 

It 13 yet a comfort to see noting g the last solemn 

m the Emu’s councils, MV^PPy 

agreement between your lordship ^d y 
nephew was bj that He is now removed by 

should send him a anticipated and ren- 

Fate, and our purpose m that matter is anmcipai«u 

dered unnecessary ’ , nothmg to disturb 

‘If your Grace,’ rephed the M, s^^^orn 

the good understandmg „„ us, l'^ not so lU a 

ScotWd require should exist tetw®®^ 

fnend of my coimtry as to Iwk j^g,’ said Albanj^ 

‘ I understand you, my i,e offended with 

eagerly ‘ You hastily judged t|^^ g^g lieutenancy, and 
your lordship for exeroi^g ^ -within my territory of 
puniahmg the detestable I am omiged to your 

FalHani Credit me, on the punishment of these 

lordship for takmg out of my the ^ ^ 

wretches, as it would have mquire, doubt- 

looked on them. The Scotch Parl^e^ ^^qu 
less, mto this sacnlegious deed , . gg important as 

avengmg sword ^ been m the ^“f'^iX^ryour lordship 
yourdoi^hip , ,0“' erSg a proposed restraint 

had taught him discretion 1 

* SCO Gardens of tSe DomlnlcnuB. Note 58 
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“ ‘-S! 'f -fciy -oS iP “ 

villaiDs\r thmr ’ i’? censured because 

a bloc J ter^natr 

Dougt, “FTmv ,S “"='*■ i.a.d 

■ "-ri" ■' ' "i" »srt,n:s„* 

conference ^‘Fwfll I^ouglas, impatient of the 

StiAng, Doune, or Falkland.-" anywhere save at 

^tb that he left the apartment abruptly 
my aUy yeTfeek"^®!*^? «a% ^Ugany, ‘and he must be 

time, and then a p?Attm James may follow in. 

IS the recompense of my perplexities ’ 

say, and afterwards King James^I “of^Scotland Duke of Roth- 
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Thrctty for throttj faucBt in taiwis. 

At Sonet Jolmatoun on a day besyde the black frons. 

WYNTOTTN 

P ALM SUNDAY now dawned At “ 

Chnatian Church, the use of any of m- 

Week for the purpose of combat wodd ^ mhSi 

counted a profanity worthy of dnnnc the 

of Rome, to her mbrnto honour, had decided 
holy seaaoa of Easter, when the redemp^on nTiould be 

Mien state was accomphshed, the sword o termed 

sheathed, and angry monarchs should L^ars 

the Trnoo of GoR The ferocious violence of toe latter wars 

hetw^ Scotland and England had 

this decent and rehgiou 3 ordinance ujipV because they 

occasions were chosen by one pMty for an , ^ ^ unpro- 

hoped to find the other engaged m rehgio , , proper to 

VI ded for defence. Thus the truc^ once cons^emd ^ prj^r^to 

the season, had been discontinued, an i , - decision of 

even to select the sacred festivals of the 

the trial by combat, to which this mtended contest bore a con 

siderable resemblance. of tbo dav were 

On the present occasion, however, the duta^ of to day^^^ 

observed with the usual sole^ity, and 

selves took share m them Bea^g ZrS 

hands, as the readiest substitute f®^ no^omivents to hear 

respectively to the Dommican and 

High Mas^ and. by a show at l^t of dewX^.XTof 
themselves for the bloody stnfe of toe day should not 

course been taken that, durmg thm ^namh th^ehoidd^^^ 

even come mthm the sound of notes of 

was certain that, like game cocks i .,1 onnb other 

defiance, tliey would have sought out and a 
before they arrived at the place of combat. 
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Citizens of Peith ciowded to see the unusual procession 
thronged the chuiehes where the two clans 
devotions, to witness theii- behaviour, and to 
tonn a judgment fioin then appearance which was most likely 
0 obtam the advantage in the appioacbng conflict Their 
demeanour in the church, although not habitual frequenters of 

bt +L?! ™ perfectly decorous , and, notivithstand- 

untamed dispositions, there were few of the 
affected either with curiosity or 
charftf'tpr fn + thinlc it beneath their dignity of 

^ cunosity or surprise at many things 

wkch were probably then presented to them for the first time 

ludffPR flpTP^^^ 0 the combat, few even of the most competent 
Torn nil and ^ Prediction , although the great size of 

the^elvpR indcrPQ^V’+n induced some who professed 

ascnhft fhp^ nd^ ^ thewes and sinews of men to inclme to 

Timon S Vp ^ Clan Quhele The 

form noble onn^p ^ decided by the handsome 

Maoian There demeanour of Eachm 

rendered the Tinmni^ i splendid mflitary attire 

yomg Highland cLff aa™g 

■W^’'X“ad’beTnt,W '^as the Smith of the 

toTee’ fte^’l^rZmptZZf aa^oT'^" 

mmaled feelvnaq n€ ri,oi i , cr Olan Quhele It was with 

to admiration ^hat h^^aVS^n approaching 

his mean slouffh, and blpTitS^r ® apprentice stripped of 
Quick eve ^^S’nir e ^ ^ chieftain, who, by his 

^d tiTat L^1±n^ ^"ble shape of Ms Lw 

seemed well worthy to hbTfb^f weU-proportioned hmbs, 
selected to live Hfe for 

could hardly think tliaf b/i smith 

boy whom ^e had brusLd off^i^^b upon the same passionate 

him, and in mere en^oo! ^ a wasp that stung 

rhi^ compassion, forebore to despatch by treadmi 

tere?^He^ to §SsSf hauberk,’ thus mut- 

and I stood toSr ’where lerp 7 

nor eve to see hv oil +17^^® tnere was neither hand to help 

good harness shoidd ietS^^to church, the 

would I inve for ttrao owner ’ All that I am worth 

woum 1 give tor three feir blows on his shoulders to undo my 
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owH best work , but such bapmness will never be mine 
escape from tbo coulhct, it wnU bo with so high a clia^ter for 
courage, that ho may well dibduiu to put hia fortune, m i 
freshu^, to the risk of au encounter wnth a poor burgess like 
myself He will fight by his champion, and turn me over to 
my feUow-craftsmau the hammerer, when aU I uin reap mU bo 
the pleasure of knocking a Highland bullock on the head If 
I could but see Simon Glover! I wi 1 to the other church m 
quest of him, smce for sure ho must have come down from the 

^TKngregation was moimg from the church of the 
Dominicans when the smith formed this <iotormiuation, w^ 
he endeavoured to carry into speedy execution by thins^ 
through the crowd as hastily as the f olemuity ^ the P^oe^ 
occasion would permit. In makiug his iroy thro g , P 
he was at one mstont earned so close to l^hm ^ 

encountered The smith’s hardy and embrowned cotmte™ 
coloured up hke the heated non on which +„.gg 

tamed its dark red hue for several nimuto Eachm ^ 

a .ty i a/beS: aS fv ■“'“sr" 

unfriendly but steady look with which ^ 

Torquil, whoso eve never quitted his 
emotion, and looked anxiously around ^ 

But Henry was already at a distance, rohenoM service of 

to the Carthusian convent Here also the 
the day was ended, and those who had so J eartSnnd 
in honour of the great event which broug P ^ iv.q 

good-wiU to the children of men then 

place of combat-some prepared *<> 

fellow creatures or to lose then o^, 0 ^^®. ,1 jj, tjie 

strife with the savage delight which the heathens took m toe 

contests of then gladiators. „„„„„ mmlif waII 

The crowd was so great that any o^er p tha^neneral 
have despaired of makmg way through 1 ohammon 

deference^tertamed for Henry of the Wymk « the ch^ion 
of Perth, and the umversal sense of his ^h^ty ^ fo^ a 
passage, induced aU to unite in yieldmg 
Ztle was presently quite dose to the wamors of the 
Chattan Then pipers marched at the head of then wlimm 
Next followed the weU-known banne^ displaying a mounW 
cat rampant, with toe appropriate caution Touch not the cat 
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but ^3. Without) the glove.’ 'I'he chief follow ed with his two- 
handed swoul lilvanSd. us if to protect tlie eiuUeui ot tl^ 
tube He was a man of middle .stature, more than 
old, but betraying neithei in featuics nor form , 7 i 

strength oi symptoms of age His cErk 
were in part clieiiuered by a few gri/.idcd hairs, ^ut hi^tep 
and gesture were as light in the dance, in the cliase, or ni tbe 
battle as if he had not passed lus thirtieth year ^la ^ y 
eye gleamed with a wild light c^plesslve of valour and ferocity 
mingled , but wisdom and expeiieuce dwoR expre 

of his forehead, eyebrows, and lips. Ihe chosen champ 
followed by two and two There was a cast ol anxiety on sev- 
eral of then faces, for they had that mornln^^ discovered tne 
absence of one of their appointed number , and, m a contest so 
desperate as was ex^iectcd, the loss seemed a matter ot im- 
poi-tance to all save to their high-mettled chief, Macuiliie 

‘ Say nothing to the Saxons of his absence,’ sard this bold 
leader, when the diminution of his force was reported to mm 
‘ The false Lowland tongues might say that one of Clan Chattim 
was a coward, and peihaps that the rest favoured his escape, m 
order to have a pretence to avoid the battle I am sure tnat 
Ferquhard Day be found in the ranks ere we are ready lor 
battle , or, if he should not, am not I man enough for 
the Clan Quhele 1 or would we not fight them fifteen to^ thirty, 
rather than lose the renown that this day iviU bung us ? 

The tribe received the brave speech of their leader witn 
applause, yet there were anxious looks thrown out in hopes ot 
espying the return of the deserter , and perhaps the chief him- 
sen was the only one of the determined band who was totally 
indifferent on the subject 

They marched on through the streets without seemg any- 
thing of Ferquhard Day, who, many a mile beyond the moun- 
tains, was busied m receiving such mdemnification as successtm 
love could bestow for the loss of honour MacGilhe Chattanacn 
marched on without seeming to observe the absence of tne 
deserter, and entered upon the North Inch, a beautiful ana 
level plain, closely adjacent to the city, and appropriated to 
the martial exercises of the inhabitants 

The plain is washed on one side by the deep and swelling 
Tay There was erected withip. it a strong pahsade, inclosmg 
on three sides a space of one hundred and fifty yards in len^U 
and seventy-four yards m width. The fourth side of tne lists 
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vraa conBidered as sufBcieutly fenced by tbe 

theatre for tbe accommodation of spectotors ormed 

nabsade, leavmfc a large apace free to be occupied by 

STonVirfho^elLk.'S;.! for the mo,. 

spectators. At tbe extremity of tbe lists wbicb “ 

tL oiW, there was ^ treillagi 

this day tbe name of tbe Golden or agnate 

Tbe mountain minstrebv, wbicb mounded the app^opnate 
pibrocbs or batGe-tunea of tbe nval confede , 
when they entered on tbe Inch, for sucb w hearmc tbe 

had been mven Two stately butted tL 

banner of his tribe, advanced to the opposite ^renared to 

bats, and, pitcbmg tbeir stan^^ ^to the The 

be spectators of a fight m which they wer J 

pipers, who were also to be neut^ in tbe e, 

iSde'ISS m 

about with which on similar occasions 

whose exertion they expect answer to this 

sport. Tbe destined comtetants ^nrirmsite extremities 

greetmg, but each party advanced to i^q 

of the lists, where were entrances by nf^men at-aims 

adimtt^ to the mtenor A the one and 

guarded either access , and the Jiarl JU o-?nmined each 

fh. w ffigh «!. .t 

wKw.,d, |d Th.jai» 

examined the numbers of each party , i j „„ j^^id 

among the multitude when the Earl of Ei^ol held up his l^a 
and cned- ‘Ho ! The combat camot proceed, for the blan 

Chattan lack one of their numb^ , r;„™foj.(l 

‘What reck of thatl’ said the yoi^g ^ ’ 

‘ they should have counted better ere y Constable 

The Earl ilarshal. however, agreed mth tiie OoM^^^^^^ 

^t the fight could not was excitS m tbe 

tSSiXil CleWL p,.p™t..e. there would 

the prospect of the combat bemg aujour % UnnrfA^I V^T^rr 
the ^pt^ of the Clan Quhele and the tender hearted lung 
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iSiTan me" ‘r \ 

don'e,''M 

consent You”^n never ^ Q«hele will never 

sword, and you seek but a subtSfugeThat voT “ 

Vo/r““b '“d"T r 

proposS^Pernuff fuHj counted out. But I make a 
Eachin Maclai^icj f}iA -ir ^ youngest of your band, 

“ ?A m"?’*® ““ fr°“ S; combat ^ 

Beg. tbe°Sconi“a3 Tosbaob 

naJh ‘ ThrbS ;h„ A®H ^ of MacGillie Cbatta- 

nostnls.nor mU we etr-r ^ 

to dangers which the cantain exposed 

Torquil saw with 2^? Q^^^le does not share ’ 

fail when the obiection about to 

from the battle and hp j ^ Hector's being withdrawn 

proposal, Xn Ctn to ^port his 

must be observed was nnf nf His timidity, it 

which induces those who atp selfish nature 

to dishonour rather than n* V it calmly to submit 

was moraUy brave Jwfi ^^^traiy, he 

shame of avoidmg’the combaPX’^^°“^^ tumd, and the 
powerful than the^ fear of frcmg^t^^ moment more 

sword sheath^d^dunnXbs daV '^ioch will leave my 

young in arms, tWe^ are Pnnf \ If I ^ 

whom I may mutate if I cannot^ equlu''^^® 

iff 

sound of the pipe JndX fir^f- fl at the 

».£rc; SftSr “ E--snb 1 .., 

■“ ■K'.K?'r4.*'oSSi‘’a; 
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the half-hour which remains, to find, if he can, a suhstatate for 
this deserter , if he cannot, let them fight as ^ey stanch 
‘Content i am,' said the Maralml, ‘though ^ 
own clan are nearer than fifty mdes, I see not how 
Chattanach is to find an auxiliaiy ’ 

‘ That 13 his busmess,’ said the High Constoble , but, it he 
offers a high reward, there are enough of stou 
roundmg L hsts, who iviU be g^ 

limbs m such a game as is expected. I my self d , ^ ff nniTHt 
and charge permit, would blyfiiely take a turn of work amongst 

these wdd fellows, and think it fame won nion^ora and 

They commumcated their decision to “d 

the chief of the Clan Chattan repl^d— 
impartially and nobly, my lords, and I deem ^ ^ 

follow yo,^ direction So make proch^taon, 
any one will take his share mth Clan Chattan of the hono^ 
and chances of this day, he shall have 
gold crown, and liberty to fight to the ^th y ^ 

‘You are something chary of your 
Earl Marshal ‘ a gold crown is poor payment for such a cam 

MacGiUie Chattanach, ‘the price will be 

X'Sa ES&SSk*? %l™”.pp£n. 

mean a price upon such a desperate se , . citizens so 

resentment, that they should est^ to 

vaguely to what the magistrate was saying 

the smith, f g®dy ‘ do toey ^ke proc 
lamataou for a Tnan to fight against tho Clan y 
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no st^foTin pS'> ^ 

Clom? >>e>ield the smith 

- n ““t"'* ’’“““fl “"d “''Slit in tlie lists, 

T^fii herald, Heniy of the Wvnd wiUmff to 

do battle on the part of the Clan Ohakn/ ^ ^ 

ffravfi^hnr^liotr^^^?^i°^ ran through the multitude, while the 
for Hftnrv^a K h to conceive the sh'ghtest reason 

lutelv tm-n that head must be abso- 

handed^wm'tl™^^’ n ' Thou hast neither two- 

which 1; ^ pai’ted with a mail shirt, 

Quhele whn -nnll ^ ^ yonder gay chief of the Clan 

blows I clmh TTiTT shoulders with what sort of 

ho^ wfwS^se™ 

‘This rmiQi- -nn^ 1 , > ^ 1 n ^ master a heavier one 
St Mary thou shpH- 1’ i Hark thee, armourer, by 

sword^’ ^ hauberk and good Spanish 

with whi^ vour b a v^p earlsMp, Sir Gdbert Hay, but the yoke 
would serve mv tnm turned the battle at Loncarty 

or CnSJ th^f Ihjfi f J to sworS 

well know what blows +!?« ™nght myself, because I do not 
crackedTr the otW ^^out being 

and passed into the tm\^^W ^’i^ through the multitude 
to fight mthout a™T’ dauntless smith was about 

approachmg the shnll vn the fated hour was 

foTpasC through ae rwd screammg 

her unportunitv and sho orl multitude gave place to 
under Rie burden of a mail breathless with haste, 

sword The widow „? oi.tr two-handed 

and the arms which slm Vinr^ '^as soon recognised, 

which, occupied bv her hnsTianr?^^ those of the smith himseF, 
was murdered had been nafi^^ii^^ evenmg when he 

the dead body and werp tomlly conveyed to his house with 

widow, brought to lists^af^^n exe^ons of his grateful 
weapons were of the Inof ^ moment when such imoved 

joyfoUy: received tL lifT"®*"™”® “> *®'r owner Sen^ 

iremoung naste assisted in puttmg them on, and then took 
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leave of him, saying, ‘ God lor the champion of the widow and 
orphan, and ill luck to all who come before him 1 

Confident at feeling himself m his well-proved armour, 4160^ 
shook hmiself as if to settle the steel shirt around him, and, 
unsheathing the two handed sword, made it flourish over ins 
head, cutting the air through which it whistl^ m the form of 
the figure eight with an ease and sleight of l^d that proved 
bow powerfuUy and skdfully he could wield the ponderous 
weapon. The champions were now ordered to march m them 
turns around the lists, crossmg so as 

other, and making obeisance as they passed the Golden Arbour 
where the King was seated 

While this course was performing, most of the speotetora 
were again cunously companng the stature, hmbs, an 
of the two parties, and endeavounng to fom a conjeotare ^ 
to the probable issue of the combat. The feud of a 
years, with all its acts of agmession and r^hation, 
centrated m the bosom of e^m combatant. Their counte 
seemed fiercely wnthen mto the wildest expr^ion ° P 
hate, and a desperate purpose of fightmg to t,* 

The spectators murmured a joyMwplause, m bigh-^onght 

expectation of the bloody mme. y 

accepted both on the general issue of the co^ nlntAd 

feats of_particular championa The clear, firM , 
look of ^nry Smith rendered him a general 
the spectators, and odds, to use the modem exp > , 

taken that he would kill three of his 
himself fell Scarcely was the smith equipped for 
when the commands of the chiefs order^ the champ 
their places , and at the same moment heard -i x 

of Simon Glover issuing from the orowih who were n -rr 
with expectation, and caUmg on him, Sa^ Smith arry 
Smith, what madness hath possessed theei xi, x „ ,a 
‘Ay, he wishes to save his hopeful x 

to he, fiom the smith’s handlmg,’ was Henry s 
Ins second was to turn and speak with him , and ^ ^ 

that he could on no pretext desert the band which he 
joined, or even seem desirous to delay the fight, consisten y 
with honour , , ,, , 

He turned himseF, therefore, to the business of the hour 
Both parties were disposed by the respective chieis m three 
lines, each containing ten men They were arranged witn 
such mtervals between each individual as offered him scope to 
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"Wield his sword, the hlade of which ivas five feet long, not 
including the handle The second and thud lines were to 
come up as reserves, m case the hist expeiienced disaster On 
he right of the ai-ray of Clan Quhele, the chief, Eachin Maclan, 
p ^d hin^elf m the second line betwixt two of his foster- 

occupied the nght of the first line, 
w^t the mher and two otheis protected the rear of the 
beloved chieftain Torquil, m particular, kept close behind, 
lor the purpose of covering him Thus Eachm stood in the 
centre oi iime of the strongest men of his hand, having four 
especial defenders m front, one on each hand, and three m his 

TOOT* ™ 


The line of the Clan Chattan was ananged m precisely the 
only that the chief occupied the centre of the 
middle r^ instead of bemg on the extreme nght This 
in uce Henry Smith, who saw m the opposing bands only 

unhappy 'Schin, to propose 

nnrl Tiqtt. ^ disapproved of this arrangement, 

liflvinn- i-oi^ reminded Henw that he owed him obedience, as 
f>iA liand, he commanded him to occupy 

of bnSr Ime mediately hehmd himself-a po^ 

drawn up opposed to each other, 
feudal ammosity and their eagerness to 
scr^m whicE uttered by the Clan Quhele, 
It Clan Chattan, the whole 

othpr aq if flio ^ shabug their swords and menacmg each 

onnnnPTifq pva X to conquer the imagmation of their 

opponents ere they mingled m the actual strife 

himself had never feared for 

bimseit, was a^tated with alaim on the part of his dault, yet 

tor^e ^ detemined postore,’^d 

holdlv anrl wall Spoke to his clan were dehvered 

p ^ culated to animate them to combat, as 

vWnrv partake their fate in death or 

triimi^iq nf further observation. The 

,1 ^^ug sounded a charge, the bagpipes blew up 

their scr^mmg and maddenmg no4’ and the combatante, 

till fhlv ^ regular order, and increasing their pace 

y me o a smart run, met together m the centre of the 
ground, os a furious land torrent encounters an advancing tide. 
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J_ J~1 X XXAAV 

For an instant or tivo succession of 

with their long swords, soon came up 

smgle combats , but Ae ^ eagerness of hatred and 

on either sid^ actuated ahke ^7 eager^ 

the thirst of honour. over which huge 

dered the scene a tumultuou others streaming 

swords rose and sunk, ®°®^® i®i ramditv with wEch they 
with blood, appearing, from the ^ complicated 

were swayed, rather to be nut m motion o^s^ 

machmery than to Jf together to use those long 

combatants, too “'1®^. theiLelves to their poniards, 

weapons, had already sweep of those opposed 

and endeavoured to get within th „ ^ £^^t, and the groans 

to them In the meantime, blood gt those who 

of those who fell began to ming Highlanders at all 

fought , for, according to the sViout. but to yeU. Those 

tunes, they could hardly be , ^g,. accustomed to such 

of the spectators whose eyes we ^gygrtiieless discover no 
scenes of blood and confusiw ®® . rpjjg conflict swayed, 

advantage yet acquired by either pa)^ backwards, but it was 
mdeedTit Afferent mtervals °^g pSly ^0 acquired 

only in momentary supenonby, exertion on the 

it almost instantly bst ^7 ^ ^t^jc^pipers were still h^rd 
other side The wild notes o exertions the fury 

above the tumult, and stimulated to tartner ex 

of the combatants. , , mutual agreement, the 

At once, however, -^was expressed m wadmg 

instruments sounded a retrw , fipiUen The two 

notes, which seemed to imply ^ ® u other, to take breath 

parties disengaged thei^lves spectators greedily sur- 
fer a few mmutes. The eyM ot tue^^^ ^ ^^g^ off 

veyed the shattered array of th ^oossible to decide which 
from the contest, but found it stiU impo^te® ^ Clan 

had austamed the greater loss. antagonists , but 

Chattan had lost rather fewer x ghirts of their party 

in compensation, the bl(»dy plai mantles away) 

(for several on both sides h^ Quhele About 

showed more wounded men ti^ , dvmg, and arms 
twenty of both sides lay on the fie slashes deep through 

and 1^8 lopped off, heads cleft to the oliine, s»^ 

the shoulder into the breast, sho weapons useil, and the 
combat, the ghastly charanter 0 , ^ ^ ^em ffhe chief of 

fatal strength of the arms which wieiueu lu 
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the Clan Chattan had behaved himself with the most deter- 
mined courage, and was slightly wounded Eachin also had 
fought with spiiit, surrounded by his body-guard. His sword 
was bloody, his beaiiiig bold and warlike^ and he smiled when 
old Torquil, folding him in his arms, loaded him with praises 
and with blessings 

The two chiefs, after allowing their followers to breathe for 
the space of about ten minutes, again diew up m their files, 
dimmished by nearly one- third of their original number. They 
now chose their ground nearer to the river than that on vhica 
they had formerly encountered, which was encumbeied with 
the wounded and the slam Some of the former were observed, 
from time to time, to raise themselves to gam a glimpse of the 
field, and sink back, most of them to die firom the effusion of 
blood which poured from the teriific gashes inflicted by the 
claymore 

Harry Smith was easily distinguished by his Lowland habit, 
as well as his remaining on the spot where they had first en- 
countered, where he stood leamng on a sword beside a corpse, 
whose bonneted head, earned to ten yards’ distance from the 
body by the force of the blow which had swept it off, exhibited 
the oak-leaf, the appropriate ornament of the body-guard of 
Eachm Maolan Smee he slew this man, Henry had not struck 
a blow, but had contented himself with warding off many that 
were dealt at himself, and some which were aimed at the chief 
MacGillie Chattanach became alarmed, when, having given the 
signal that his men should again draw together, he observed 
that his powerful recruit remained at a distance firom the 
ranks, and showed httle disposition to join them 

‘ What ails thee, man 1 ’ said the chief ‘ Can so strong a 
body have a mean and cowardly spirit ? Come, and make m to 
the combat ’ 

‘You ^ good as called me hireling but now,’ rephed Henry 
‘ If I am such, pointing to the headless corpse, ‘ I have done 
enough for my day’s wage ’ 

‘He that serves me without counting his hours,’ rephed the 
chief, ‘ I reward him without reckoning wages ’ 

‘ Then,’ said the smith, ‘ I fight as a volunteer, and in the 
post which best hkes me ' 

‘All that is at your own discretion,’ rephed MacGilhe 
Chattanach, who saw the prudence of humounng an auxihary 
of such promise 

‘It 18 enough,’ said Henry, and, shouldering his heavy 
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weapon, he joined to rest of to Hen OnSr‘’'’ 

placed himself opposite to the chief of the ^ qome 

^ It ^vas tlien,Tor the hrst time t tL S 

uncertainty He had lou" looked up bnnc into 

combatant which Perth and its neighbourhood could tang inw 

the lists. His hatred to him ^ a rival S 

lection of the ease with which he had ^ j -when he 

foiled his own sudden and d^perate ^ dnppmg 

beheld him with his eyes faved in his attack on^im 

sword in his hand, and obmusly of wave” 

mdividuaUy, his courage fell, and he wv y p 



the fonnatiou of his oavu temper, miu tnbe, 

he had lived, to conceive the idea “^tTammal 

much less of his chief and foster son, be « . ^ 

courage. Could he have imamned oT tatog 

5'8>“ ).« hononi But bin 



zt'i "£r «” ««f 

X?“d°n.id"KS. “b.» to npnU ... jorto to 

"'"y' “ZL' tot I -...fed to -hnppy tod 

yonder stands the fell enchanter 1 liamess of his 

‘Whatl’ exclaimed Torqml, ‘and 7°“ ^ ™n that 
makmgl Norman, miserable boy, wJiy Drop'S J 

accursed madi ’ , ^ nhnot mv life after 

‘ If my arrow has flown you shaU see me 

it,’ answered Norman nan Ord. btana nrm, j 

break the spelL’ , ^ , , tt„ ~„v be a fell en- 

‘Yes, stand firm,’ said TorquiL own tongue has 

chanter , but my own ear has V, whole free, and un- 
told, that Eachm shall tove oan gainsay that 

wounded lot us see the forest of toe oak shaU 

Ki.. 

"T“."i\“Crua towoto, whia ..emfy, 

‘ Death for Hector ^ rannwed his smnt 

Encouraged by their devotion, Eachm renewed ms spiw, 

VOL. XXII — 27 
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The wUd pibioch again sounded the onset , but the tiio 

who knew and respected each other’s valour Henry Wvnd in 
ChaS'^mft contest, advanced beiore tlS Clan 

snrt^ Vml. Borman, however, 

SS fWl, ^ foster-biother, and there ..as a 

willinn to nbf-^ir. pause, as it both parties Avere 

of this duel ThT 

length he droot wfhin sword’s 

ovef tirfsi^tT^ f cumbrous weapon, leapt Hghtly 

Ser anT St 7^^ ^ at him; dre?v his 

the weanon flua own Henry’s guard, struck him with 

the K do^waX directmg 

'Tt^’n- t“gtt me'the'atabM 

defended a Imino-TIf f ^ hauberk, doubly 

surely armed his cnmhflfa ^®°^pcred steel Had he been less 
.t Js, ended for ever Even as 

of his long sword^whioti^i^ ^ pommel 

were taught the thiust staggei backwards, ‘you 

blow at 4 Ihth fetehing a 

cap, he stroS oler Sie 

who now stood open befOTe ®agage the young chief, 

azrsm A'a4mT°(AlSr^fo?' H^cf oat, ‘J^aj eil 

who flanked their chiof ^ ^o brethren 

Henry, and, stnkmg both af thrust forward upon 

defensive ^ compeUed him to keepUe 

tanfc™Save^Sie'‘^br^vl MacGilhe Chat- 

talons'’ lot these kites feel your 

smith’s ^sistanc^^^d^*^u^®(jQ^^ dragged ^seF up to the 
whom he was assailed. of the leichtach, by 

the other ^ Henry s own good sword nd him of 

faithful foster^She?^^^^^ ^ (Agam for Hector ') shouted the 
‘Bos aw son Bachin } ^ (J)Qsxh for Hector') answered two 
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more of his devoted sons, and opposed themselves to the fuiy of 
the smith and those who had come to his aid , whde Eachin, 
moving towards the left vnng of the battle, sought less formi- 
dable odversanes, and again, by some show of valour, revived 
the smking hopes of his followers The two children of the 
oat, who Imd covered this movement, shared the fate of their 
brethren , for the cry of the Olan Chattan chief hod drawn to 
that part of the field some of his bravest warriors The sons 
ofTorquil did not fall unavenged, but left dreadful marks of 
their swords on the persons of the dead and hving But the 
necessity of keeping their most distinguished soldiers around 
the person of their chief told to disadvantage on the general 
event of the combat, and so few were now the number who 
remained fightmgj that it was easy to see that the Clan Chattan 
had fifteen of their num^r left, though most of them wounded, 
and that of the Clan Quhele only about ten remamed, of whom 
there were four of the cteefs body-guard, mcluding Torquil 
himself 

They fought and struggled on, however, and as their 
strength decayed, their fury seemed to mcreasa Henrv Wmd, 
now wounded in many places, was stiU bent on breaking 
through, or exterminating, the band of bold hearts who con- 
tinued to fight around the object of his animosity But stiU 
the Mher’s shout of ‘Another for Hector!’ was cheerfully 
answered by the fatal countersign, ‘Death for Hector!’ and 
though the Clan Quhele were now outnumbered, the combat 
seemed still dubious. It was boddy lassitude alone that agam 
compelled them to another pause. 

The Clan Chattan were then observed to be twelve m 
number, but two or three were scarce able to stand without 
leaning on their swords. Five were left of the Clan Quhele , 
Torquil and his youngest son were of the number, both dightly 
wounded Eaohin alone had, from the vigilance used to in- 
tercept all blows levelled against his person, escaped without 
mjury The rage of both parties had sunk, through exhaustion, 
into sullen desperation They walked staggering, as if m their 
sleep, through the carcasses of the slam, and gazed on them, aS 
if again to animate their hatred towards their sumvmg enemies 
by viewing tbe friends they had lost 

The multitude soon after beheld the survivors of the 
desperate conflict drawmg together to renew the exterminat- 
ing feud on tbe banks of the nver, as the spot least slippery 
with blood, and less encumbered with the bodies of the slam. 
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‘For GotF-> sake — for the sake of the uiorcy \vbicli sso daily 
piay for/ said the kiud-beartcd old King to tbe'Puke of 
Albany, ‘let this bo ended ' Wbcieforo sbould these wretched 
raga and remnants of humanity be antlered to complete their 
butchery ? Surely they will now be ruled, and accept of peace 
on moderate terms 1 ’ 

‘ Compose yourself, my liege,' said bis brother ‘ These men 
are the pest of the Lowlands Both chiefs are still living , if 
they go back unharmed, the whole day's work is cast aiiay. 
Bemember your promise to the council, that you would not 
cry “ hold " ' 

‘You compel me to a great crime, Albany, both as a king, 
who should protect his subjects, and as a Cnnstian man, who 
respects the brother of his Mtb ' 

‘You j*udge wrong, my lord,' said the Duke . ‘these are not 
loving subjects, but disobedient rebels, a^ my Lord of Crawford 
can bear witness , and they are still less Chnstian men, for the 
pnor of the Domimcans will vouch for me that they are more 
than half heathen.' 

The King sighed deeply ‘You must work your pleasure, 
and are too wise for me to contend with I can but turn away 
and shut my eyes from the sights and sounds of a carnage 
which makes me sicken. But well I know that God will 
pumsh me even for witnessmg this waste of human life ' 

‘ Sound, trumpets,' said Albany , ‘ their wounds wiU stiffen 
if they dally longer ’ 

}Vmle this was passing, Torquil was embracing and encour- 
aging his young chief 

‘ Resist the witchcraft but a few minutes longer * Be of 
good cheer • you will come off without either scar or scratch, 
wem or wound. Be of good cheer ' ' 

^ ‘How can I be of good cheer,’ said Eachin, ‘while my brave 
kinsmen have one by one died at my feet — died aU for me, who 
could never deserve the least of their kmdness ? ’ 

‘And for what were they bom, save to die for their chief? ' 
said Torq.uil, composedly ‘ Why lament that the arrow returns 
not to the quiver, providing it hit the mark ? Cheer up yet. 
Here are Tormot and I but httle hurt, while the ivildcats drag 
themselves through the plain as if they were half throttled by 
the terriers Yet one brave stand, and the day shall be your 
own, though it may well be that you alone remain alive 
Minstrels, sound the gathenng' 

The pipers on both sides blew their charge, and the com- 
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batanta again mingled in battle, not mdeed with, the same 
strength, But with unabated inveteracy They were jomed by 
those wliose duty it was to have remamed neuter, but who now 
found themselves unable to do so The ti\o old champions 
who boro the standards had gradually advanced from the 
oxtreniity of the lists, and now approached close to the imme- 
diate scene of action When they beheld the carnage more 
nearly, they were mutually impelled by the desire to revenge 
their brethren, or not to survive them 'They attacked each 
other funously with the lances to which the standards were 
attached, closed after exchangmg several deadly thrusts, then 
pappled m close strife, still hoidmg then banners, until at 
length, m the eagerness of their conflict, they fell together mto 
the Tay, and were found droivned alter the combat, closely 
locked in each other’s arms. The fury of battle, the frenay of 
rage and despair, infected next the minstrels. The tivo pipers, 
who, dunug the conflict, had done their utmost to keep up the 
spmts of their brethren, now saw the dispute weUmgh ter- 
minated for want of men to support it. They threw down 
their instruments, rushed desperately upon each other with 
their daggers, and each bemg more intent on des^tchmg his 
opponent than m defending himself, the piper of Clan Qnhele 
was almost instantly slam and he of Clan Chattan mortally 
wounded. The last, nevertheless, again grasped his mstrnmen^ 
and the pibroch of the clan yet poured its expinng notes over 
the Clan Chattan, while the dymg mmstrel had breath to 
mspire it. The instrument which he used, or at least that 
Pfiwt of it called the chanter, is preserved m the fenuly of a 
Highland chief to this day, and is much honoured under the 
name of the federan dhii, or ‘black chanter’^ 

Meanwhile, m the final charge, young Tormot, devoted, like 
his brethren, by his father Torquil to the protection of his 
chief had been mortally wounded by the unsparmg sword of 
the smith. The other two remaming of the Clan Quhele had 
also fiillen, and Torquil, with his foster son and the wounded 
Tormot, forced to retreat before eight or ten of the Clan Chattan, 
made a stand on the bank of the nver, whde their enemies were 
makmg such exertions as their wounds would permit to come 
up with them. Torquil had just reached the spot where he had 
resolved to make the stand, when the youth Tormot dropped 
and expired. His death drew firom his father the first and only 
sigh which he had breathed throughout the eventful day ^ 
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‘ My son Tormot ’ ' he said, ‘ iny youngest and dearest ' 
But if I save Hector, I save all Now, my darling dault, I 
have done for thee all that man may, excepting the last. Let 
me undo the clasps of that ill-omened aimoiii, and do thou put 
on that of Tormot , it is hght, and will fit thee well While 
you do so, I will rush on these cnppled men, and makp what 
play with them I can 1 trust 1 shall have but little to do, for 
they are followmg each other hke disabled steers At least, 
darhng of my som, if I am unable to save thee, I can show 
thee how a man should die ’ 

While Torquil thus spoke, he unloosed the clasps of the 
young chief s hauberk, in the simple behef that he could thus 
break the meshes which feai and necromancy had twined about 
his heart 

‘My father — my father — my more than parent,’ said the 
unhappy Eachm, ‘ stay with me ! With you by my side, I feel 
I can fight to the last ’ 

‘It IS impossible,’ said Torquil ‘I wiU stop them coming 
up, while you put on the haubeik God eternally bless thee, 
beloved of my soul ' ’ 

And then, brandishmg his sword, Torquil of the Oak rushed 
forward with the same fatal war-cry which had so often sounded 
over that bloody field, 'Bas air son Eachm 1 ’ The words rung 
tln-ee times in a voice of thunder , and each time that he cried 
his war-shout he struck down one of the Clan C^ttan as he 
met them successively stragglmg towards bim ‘ Brave battle, 
hawk — well flown, f^con'’ exclaimed the multitude, as they 
witnessed exertions which seemed, even at this last hour, to 
threaten a change of the fortunes of the day Suddenly these 
cries were hushed mto silence, and succeeded by a clashing of 
swords so dreadful, as if the whole conflict had recommenced 
in the person of Henry Wynd and Torquil of the Oak They 
cut, foined, hewed, and thiust as if they had drawn then blades 
for the first time that day , and their inveteracy was mutual, 
for Torquil recognised the foul wizard who, as he supposed, had 
cast a spell over his child , and Henry saw before him the 
giant who, dunng the whole conflict, had mterrupted the pur- 
pose for which alone he had jomed the combatants — that of 
engagmg in single combat with Hector They fought with an 
equahty which, perhaps, would not have existed, had not Henry, 
moie wounded than nis antagonist, been somewhat deprived of 
his usual agihty 

Meanwhile Eachm, findmg hunself alone, after a disorderly 
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aud vain attempt to put ou his foster-brother’s harness, became 
anuna^ by an emotion of shame and despair, and burned 
torward to support his foster-father in the teirible struggle, ere 
some omer of the Clan Chattan should come up when he 
was mtlm five yards, and sternly determmed to take Ins share 
in the d^th-fight, his foster-father fell, cleft fiom the collar- 
Mne weUnigh to the hearh and murmunng ivith his last 
f Eachin / ’ The unfortunate youth saw the 

a ji ™ fiuend, and at the same moment beheld the 
deadly enemy who had hunted him through the whole fidd 
standing within sword’s pomt of him, and brandishing the huge 
i^pon which had hewed its way to his life through so many 
obst^les Perhaps this was enough to bnng his constitutional 
timidity to its highest point , or perhaps he recoUected at the 
same moment that he was ivithout defensive armour, and that 
a hne of euemiea, haltmg mdeed and crippled, but eager for 
revenge and blood, were closely approaching It is enough to 
^y, inat his heart sickened, his eyes darkened^ hm ears tingled, 
to brain turned giddy, all other considerations were lost m 

1 of instant death . and, drawing one mefiect- 

iiul blow at the smith, he avoided that which was aimed at him 
in return by boundmg backward , and, ere the former could 
i^ver his weapon, Eachin had plunged mto the stream of the 
+if^ -A- roar of contumely pursued hun as he swam across 
the nver, although, perhaps, not a dozen of those who jomed m 
ft would have nehaved otherwise m the like circumstances 
Henry looked after the fugitive m silence and surprise, but 
could not speculate on the consequences of his flight, on account 
of the fkmtness which seemed to overpower him as soon as the 
animation of the contest had subsided. He sat down on the 
grassy bank, and endeavoured to stanch such of his wounds as 
were pouring fastest. 

The victors had the general meed of gratulation The Duke 
^Albany and others went down to survey the field , and Henry 
Wynd was honoured with particular notice 

‘If thon wdt follow me, good fellow,’ said the Black Douglas, 

I will change thy leathern apron for a knight’s girdle, and thj 
burgage tenement for an hundred pound land to mamtam thy 
rank withal ’ 

‘I thank you humbly, my lord,’ said the smith, dejectedly, 
but I have shed blood enough already, and Heaien has 
punished mo by foiUug the only purpose for which I entered 
the combat,' 
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‘ I Mght /Tlt Zf^hLT ^ conquest ?’ 

The gooTEmrE,' i,ph“ proveibiaJ m Scotland.' 
liaving entered the bamers\?^L^^ ambling palfrey, 
wounded to be looked after purpose of causmg the 

jVIy Xiord of Pouglas ^ bp Rmr7 ii 

temporal matters when if qoo ’ 

consider those t4t arl si^Lt sl'ort time to 

inU hear him ivhere his ^ndil*^ friends here who 

soul may be both cared for!’^ '^°“nds and the health of his 

said & PataolTSSS^'^iand'T Sood men in Perth,’ 

closest’ ’ ^ esteem myself one of the 

Douglas, tnrnmg bis^borse^ aside haughty 
from the sword of Douglas had kmghthood 

had there been a drop of gentlp death’s door, 

^ Disregarding the wf nf ^ ’ 

Kinfauns dismounted to take the Kmght of 

*snnk back from very ^ ^ i^e ^ow 

Simon Glover, who, with othpr t prevented by 

now entered the barrace urgesses of consideration, had 

what tempted^ou 1o tl 4 fatal^ '7 ‘ 

;No not s"peechle< ' Dymg - speechless ? ’’ 

He could utter no more ^^tharme ’ 

^ ^ shall he thine— that is, 

who, though 

offer, was too magnanimouR Trr^^ Henry s rejection of his 
passing ‘She is safe if Dn ^Pterest himself in what was 
safe, and shall be Ih. can_prote 


X O xjLiC lo SHiTP IT I ly. 7 j T — ijj. tjjucuv irao 

safe, and shall be ricL Dn ® banner can protect her — 
*uore than honour ’ wealth to those who 

ings of a fathei ^0 ^®t the hea^elt thanks and bless- 

rrch enough. Gold cannot Douglas For wealth, we are 
‘ A ma^el ' ’ .aid Sp son ’ 

despises gold f ^ churl refuses nobility, a citizen 

lordship’s favour,’ said Sir Patrick, ‘ I, who am 

’ iKauiiia I did auth n m,. , xxu aui 


' j., >V11U auj 

<^71 a tblD" for my owa pleasure, not for your profit. 
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knight and noble, take license to say, that such 

as Henry Wynd may leieot honourable titles, such ^ honest 

man as this reverend citizen may dispeMe ■mtu go 

‘Yon do well. Sir Patrick, to speak for yo^r town, imd i 

take no offence,’ said the Douglas I °^y Prano 

one But,’ he added, in a winder to ;^banv, /o” 
must withdraw the King from this bloody sig > ^ , , 

know that to-night which will rmg over broad S , , 

to-morrow dawns. This feud is ended ^ 

so many brave Scottishmen lie here slam, whose ran g 
have decided a pitched field in their coun^ s ^ 

With difficulty Kmg Robert was ^^h^™ f„ he 

the tears mnmng dowh his aged cheeks and wffite ^eard, as he 
conjured all aroLd him, nobles amd pnests, ffiovdd 

be taken for the bodies and soffis of few woan 

and honourable banal render^ to the slain 5 redeemed 

were present answered zealously for both services, 

their pledge faith^y and piously TUnri-li Inch of 

Thd^s ended this celebrated conffict of the North 
Perth. Of snrty-four brave men (the ““f ^reh and stendmfr 
bearers moluded) who strode mantuUy to toe i m a 
alone survived, 4o were conveyed from 
case httle different fiom toe dead and dying „r,r,vAved them 
mmgled with them m the sad proc^ion w 7 ^ 

from the scene of their strife. Eaehm alone had left it void or 

wounds and void of honour , p, Onhale 

It remains but to say, that not a m^ of toe Olan OuUem 

survived toe bloody combat except the “P I £ A gQji 
consequence of the defeat was the offiv maX 

feSy The clans of which ^onsmted now 0^7^^^ 

S H.ghk„d. W .L=.r 

descent from the race of the Cat-a-Mouu 

^ Sto Combat oa tbo North Inch Noto 00 
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lode slowly back to the convent which 
• • flrtfl f Albany, Avitb a discomposed aspect 

not vonr ^^arl of Douglas, ‘Will 

land, communifS-ftTli^ +^T melancholy scene at Falk- 

^Not for brmH s" brother r 

sooner bare my breast fbe Douglas ‘I would 

hundred Tynec^le hou^en ^No bf sf Bnde'of it"**! “t 

not for the rebellion nf P^i’baps better explain Were it 

speai my o™ i rt “1“'^ ^ 

sance to the Kme- thp T?nvi ^ i makmg his obei- 

Aib^y eo 

lumself th^a ™“’'’ *° 

imperious as thou art tbnn^ interest, haughty earl, which, 
WeU, smce the task falU nn nof separate from mme 

He followed the Kmo- ^ will discharge it ’ 

at him witb surpnse affpr Tia ^Partment The Kmg looked 
‘Thy counSce fyilH ^5“",'' sel 

would thou wouldat ^^•'d the Emg ‘I 

spiUed, since its couseoiiPTiP™^^ deeply when blood is to be 
yet, Rohm, I We theTtha powerftUy And 

sometimes show itself even nature will 

‘I would to Wen *V reflecting policy' 

voice half choked ‘that tlia^?^^li e^^d Albany, with a 

worst we had to see m b?, ¥'* ™ seen were the 

sorrow on the inld Vam ^ should waste httle 

But a paused ““ “ Aire oamon. 

EotWy? if“®RV®™'’ ‘ What new evil ? 

new folly has been done 1 WlSt frS 'mSee 
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‘ily lord — my liege, folly and mischance are now ended with 
my hapless nephew ' 

‘ Ho 13 dead I — he is dead 1 ’ screamed the agonized parent. 

‘Albany, as thy brother, I conjure thee But no, I am 

thy brother no longer As thy kmg, dark and subtle man, I 
chmgo thee to teU the worst.' 

Albany faltered out, * The details are but imperfectly known 
to mo, but the certainty is, that my unhappy nephew was 
found dead in his apartment last night from sudden illness — 
03 I have heard.’ 

‘ 0, Rothsay 1 — 0, my beloved David ! Would to God I had 
died for thee, my son — my son 1 ’ 

So spoke, in the emphatic words of Scripture, the helpless 
and bereft father, tearing his grey beard and hoary hair, while 
Albany, speechless and conscience struck, did not venture to 
interrupt the tempest of his gnef But the agony of the King’s 
sorrow almost instantly changed to fury — a mood so contrary 
to the gentleness and timidity of his nature, that the remorse 
of Albany was drowned in his fear 

‘ And this IS the end,’ said the Kmg, ‘ of thy moral saws and 
rehgious mamma I But the besotted fether who gave the son 
into thy hands — who gave the innocent lamb to the butcher — i 
18 a kmg, and 'thou shalt know it to thy cost. Shall the 
murderer stand m presence of his brother — stamed with the 
blood of that brother’s son ? No 1 What ho, without there ! 
MacLouis 1 — Brandmea 1 Treachery ! Murder 1 Take arms, 
if you love the Stuart ! ’ 

MacLouis, with several of the guards, rushed mto the apart- 
ment 


‘ Murder and treason ! ’ exclaimed the miserable E[mg 
‘ Brandones, your noble Prmce ’ Here his gnef and agita- 

tion mterrupted for a moment the &tal information it was his 
object to convey At length he resumed his broken speech — • 

‘ An axe and a block instantly into the courtyard I Arrest ' 

The word choked hia utteranca 

‘ Arrest whom, my noble hege 1 ' said MacLouis, who, ob- 
serving the Kmg influenced by a tide of passion so different 
frpm the gentleness of his ordinary demeanour, almost con- 
jectured that his brain had been disturbed by the unusual 
horrors of the combat he had witnessed ‘ Whom shall I arrest, 
my hege t ’ he replied ‘ Here is none bnt your Grace’s royj 
brother of Albany ’ 

' Most true,’ said the ELng, his bnef fit of vmdictive passion 
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soon djnng away ‘ Most true — none but Albany — none but 
my parents’ cbild — none but my brother 0 God ! enable me 
to ' quell the sinful passion which glows m this bosom. Sancta 
Maria, m a pro nobis ! ’ 

MaqLouis cast a look of wonder towards the Puke of Albany, 
who endeavoured to hide his confusion under an affectation of 
deep sympathy, and muttered to the officer — ‘ The great mis- 
fortune has been too much for his understanding.’ 

i T * misfortune, please your Grace 1 ’ replied MacLouis. 

1 have heard of none ’ 

' ’ c heard of the death of my nephew Eothsay ? ’ , 

I he Duke of Eothsay dead, my Lord of Albany ? ’ exclaimed 
tno mith]^ Brandane, with the utmost horror and astonish- 
ment ‘ When, ho^, and where ? ’ 

Two days since — the manner as yet unknown — at Falkland.’ 

M^Louis gazed at the Duke for an instant , then, with a 
^ahng eye and^ determined look, said to the Ring, who seemed 
deeply engaged m his mental devotion — ‘ My bege f a minute 
or two smce you left a word — one word — unspoken. Let it 
pass your hps, and your pleasure is law to your jarandanes 1 ’ 

i was pra^g against temptation, MacLouis,’ said the 
neart-broken King, ‘ and you bnng it to me Would yon arm 
a.mad^n with a drawn weapon ? But oh, Albany ! my friend 

■u i hosom counsellor — how — how earnest thou 

by the heart to do this 1 ’ 

Albany, seemg that the King’s mood was softening, replied 
with more firmness than before — ‘My castle has no bamer 

I iave not deserved thd foul 
S tn Majesty’s words imply I pardon them, 

from the distraction of a bereaved father But I am willing 

^ cross and altar, by my share m salvation, by the 
souls of our royal parents ’ 

Be silent, Robert ' ’ said the Kmg ‘ add not periury to 
murder And was thm all done to gain a step nearer to a 
croivn ^d sceptre ? Take them to thee at once, man , and 

fu? VTt! ^ ^ of red-hot 

aHn ,, Eothsay* thou hast at least escaped bemg 

liege, said MacLouis, ‘let me remind, you that the 
cro^ and sceptre of Scotland are, when your Majesty ceases 

to b^r them, the right of Pnnee James, who succeeds to his 
brother s nghts 

True, MacLouis, said the King, eagerly, ‘and will succeed, 
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The honest heart that ’s free frao a' 

Intended fraud or guile, 

However Fortune kick the ha’. 

Has ayo some aiusc to smile, 

BuiiN3, 

W E now return to the Pair Maid of Perth, who had 
been sent from the horrible scene at Falkland, by 
order of the Douglas, to be placed under the pro- 
tection of his daughter, the now wdowed Duchess of Rotbsay. 
That lady’s tempoiary residence was a religious house called 
Campsie, the rums of which stdl occupy a stnkmg situation on 
the Tay. It arose on the summit of a precipitous rock, which 
descends on the princely river, there rendered pecuharly re- 
markable by the cataract called Campsie Linn, where its 
waters rush tumultuously over a range of basaltic rock, which 
intercepts the current, like a dike erected by human hands 
Delighted with a site so romantic, the monks of the abbey of 
Cupar reared a structure there, dedicated to an obscure saint, 
named St Hunnand, and hither they were wont themselves to 
retire for pleasure or devotion It had readdy opened its gates 
to a dmi t the noble lady who was its present mmate, as the 
country was under the influence of the powerful Lord Drum- 
mond, the ally of the Douglas There the Earl’s letters were 
presented to the Duchess by the leader of the escort which con- 
ducted Catharine and the glee-maiden to Campsie "Whatever 
reason she might have to complam of Rothsay, bi.q horrible and 
unexpected end greatly shocked the noble lady, and she spent 
the greater part of the mght in indulgmg her griei^ and in 
devotional exercises 

On the next morning, which was that of the memorable 
Palm Sunday, she ordered Cathanne Glover and the minstrel 
into her presence The spirits of both the young women Imd 
been much sunk and shaken by the /dreadful scenes in which 
they had so lately been engaged , and the outward appearance 
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of the Duchess Maqory was, like that of her father, 
calculated to inspire awe than confidence She spoke witu 
hndness, however, though apparently in deep affliction, Md 
learned firom them all iimch they had to tell concerning e 
fate of her erring and mconsiderate husband. ' She appeared 
grateful for the efibrts which Catharine and the gl^-maiden 
had made, at their own extreme penl, to save Eomsay from 
his horrible fate. She mvited them to jom m h^ devotaOM , 
and at the hour of dinner gave them her hand to 
missed them to their own refection, assunng both, and Cathie 
m particular, of her efficient prot^tion, which shoffld i^ude 
she said, her father*s, and be a iivall around them both, g 

as she herself hved. „ „ 

They retired from the presence of the widowed Pnn^ 
and partook of a repast with her duennas ^d l^es, ^ ot 
whom, amid flieir profound sorrow, showed a chapter ot 
statehness which chUled the hght heart of the Frenc wo^n, 
and imposed restraint even on the more senons oharacto ot 
Cathanie Glover The friends, for so we may ^ toein, 
were fern, therefore, to escape from the somety of thwe pe i^ 
aU of them bom gentlewomen, who thought themselves but ffl- 
assorted with a burgher’s daughter and a s^Umg g ee ^ 
and saw toem with pleasure go out to walk m me neig 
hood of the convent. A htfle garden, with its bimhM Mil 
frait-trees, advemced on one side of the convm^ so ^ 

the precipice, from which it was only sep^ted ^ 
built on ^riedge of the rock, so low that the eye nught ea^y 
measure the de^ of the crag, and g^ on toe confflo^ waters 
which foEimed, straggled, and chafed over the reef 
The Fair^den of Perth and her f 
on a path that ran withm this parapet^ looked 
prospect, and judged what it must be when nWirvflS 

summer should clothe toe grove rath amfimd bold 

for some time a deep silenca At length bold 

spmt of toe glee maid^ rose above the circumstan 
she had been and was now placed. i, j ™ 

‘Do the horrors of Falkland, fair may, still weigh vom 
spirits ? Strive to forget them as I do we cannot tr^ life s 
path h^htly, if we shake not from our mantles the ram drops as 

‘^hese horrors are not to be forgotten,’ answered Catoa^a 
‘Yet my mmd is at present anxious respiting my lathers 
safety , and I cannot but thmk how many brave men may be 
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Me of U8, or 

the^(^uda<?’^ champions, of which 

fmi2i?el yosfcerday ? It were a sight for 

Tnin p, thev pmilfl 'womanish eyes of 

beinn dazzled swords cross each other without 

yoncferi That flvm ^ook yonder, May Cathanno — look 
battle/ ^ ^ messenger certainly brmgs news of the 

Catharine^ runs so wildly,’ said 
are ur^g his speed!’ ^ thoughts 

Louisfi’'i^liHlp^^* runner directed his course to the garden. 

Wk to poSp. P^ fhriously, but came 

WbtiMk growl hehmd its mistress, for even 
fnnous floprcrv pf fmguish when men are driven on by the 

counter them m thl^cL.reer^'^lC *? ojofs oren- 

sarden at the same reoH^^nace^ into the 

oishevellfid >no t^pI. « + ® bare, his hair 

as if they had been ^ vestments looked 

£S“ ^ *s — £ iits 

short when ife Cd'lns\™\S^“'’“‘’« •>« 

means"aU tluar’llOTe ttMSan’olf'i®’^ Eaohin Maolan, what 
‘ I /uive borne enpb <^lan Quhele sustamed a defeat ? ’ 

ta... ir.’S.-s r' "‘ft 

speak’at of, and thou art a MrS " j ?“ ’ 

i? not to one who hi n^S-““'‘^ 

Alas > unfortunate ’ 

command over the eleSmS’?^ S,. and cowardice 

without its chokmg me and trod l-Vip fi ^ water 

mg to devour me I And shall a earth without its open- 

‘ Kp ravpq flln« t ’ ^ mortal oppose my purpose ? 

) said Cathanne. ‘ Haste to call some help. 
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He wiU not liarm me, but I fear he will do evil to hunBelf 
See how he stares down on the ^nng waterfoU l 
The dee-woman hastened to do as she waa order^ and 
Conachar’s haJf-freimed spirit seemed reheved by her ab^ce. 
‘Cathanne,’ he said, ‘now she is gon^ I wiU I know Hiee- 
I know thy love of peace and hatred of war But k^pken , I 
have, rather than strike a blow at my enemy given up ^ ttot 
a man calls dearest I have lost konou^r fame ^ friend^^ 
and such friends ! (he placed his hands be^ t 

their love surpass^ tfi^e love of wom^ 1 
my tears! All know my shame, aU should 
Yes, all micht see, but who would pity it? 
ran hke a madman down the stra^ m^ m ^om 
“ shame ” on me 1 The beggar to whoin ^ 

might purchase one blessing, thrOT i that'^^ed rung 

witli a curse upon the coward! ^h keU th^d toM ^ng 
nnt ' "Sliamfl on the recreant caitin 1 -ine Draw 

thJir bwmg and bleating, the ^d ^ 

hnwliDD' the hoarse waters m their dash and r^r, oneo, uui; 

up^Se d^Tl’’ The 

they cry with feeble voice, “ Strike but one blow m our revenge, 
^°^i^^e°uSappy youth thus raved, a rastlmg was heard 

SS ^*4“^ “ two 

his hands wildly over his head, and «knel^^ 

Eachin I ’ plunged down the precipice mto the ragmg cataract 

^to^iieedlesa to say, that aught save thistledown must ^ve 
/ it IS neem^ to g ^ swelled, 

been daabed to pieces in sucn a laii. ooati a 

and the remaim of the unhappy youth ^ 

varymg tradition has assigned more ^ cantam 

the history It is said by one account, that toe yoimg ^ptam 
of Clan Quhele swam safe to shore, fw Mow toe of 

Campsie, and that, ^anderag^conMlately m ^d^^^f 
Eann^ he met with Father Clement, who had taken up to 
abode m toe wilderness as a kemit, on toe pnnoiM o? toe 
old Culdees. He converted, it is ^d, toe heatobroken and 
pemtent Conaohar, who hved wito him in M cell, s^g hm 
devotion and privations, till death removed them m succession. 
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Another wilder legend supposes that he was snatched from 
Jeath by the daione-shie, or fairy-folk, and that he continues 
bo wander through wood and wld, armed like an ancient High- 
lander, hut canying his sword in his left hand. The phantom 
appears always in deep grief -Sometimes he seems about to 
atteck the traveller, but, when resisted with courage, always 
flies These legends are founded on two peculiar points in his 
story — his evmcing timidity and his committmg suicide — both 
of them circumstances almost unexampled m the history of a 
mountain chief 

When Simon Glover, having seen his friend Henry duly 
taken care of in his own house m Curfew Street, arrived that 
evening at the Place of Campsie, hq found his daughter ex- 
tremely ill of a fever, in consequence of the scenes to which she 
had lately been a witness, and particularly the catastrophe of 
her late playmate The affection of the glee-maiden rendered 
her so attentive and careful a nurse, that the glover said it 
should not he his fault if she ever touched lute again, save 
for her own amusement 

It was some time ere Simon ventured to tell his daughter 
of Henry’s late exploits, and his severe wounds ; and he took 
care to make the most of the encouraging circumstance, that 
her faithful lover had refused both honour and wealth rather 
than become a professed soldier and follow the Douglas. 
Catharine sighed deeply and shook her head at the history of 
bloody Palm Sunday on the North Inch. But apparently she 
had reflected that men rarely advance in civdisation or refine- 
ment beyond the ideas of their own ^e, and that a headlong 
and exuberant courage, like that of Henry Smith, was, m the 
iron days in which they lived, preferable to the deficiency 
which had led to Conachar’s catastrophe If she had any 
doubts on the subject, they were removed in due time by 
Henry’s protestations, so soon as restored health enabled him 
to plead his own cause 

‘I should blush to say, Catharine, that I am even sick of 
the thoughts of doing battle Yonder last field showed carnage 
enough to glut a tiger I am therefore resolved to hang up 
my broadsword, never to be drawn more unless against the 
enemies of Scotland.’ 

‘And should Scotland call for it,’ said Catharme, ‘I will 
buckle it round you ’ 

‘And, Catharme,’ said the joyful glover, ‘ we wfll pay largely 
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for soul masses for those who ^ve &llen hy ® faends 

and that mil not only cure spmtual flaws, hut make us hriends 

the wretched Dwmmg may be apphed. He 

to mT, but I think yon would not mix his base blood-money 

CUW Srpllgae mto »,y h.»e » s..d the 
of th. mcked ‘P»*'‘7'r 

accordmgly among the four monastenes , n-fUodoxv of old 
after a breath of suspicion concemmg the orthodoxy 

of the glovers and hammering trip the T^rifrhtpjit maiden 
as at ti^e weddmg of Ac boldest ^ gfled the well- 

m PertL Ten months after, a gallant “ of ^ 

spre^ cradle, and was rocked by Louise to the tune of 

Bold and true. 

In bonnet blue. 

The names of the W’®, ?Ip^°?p^J^„^^^H^norabil and 

and Miohty Lord, Archibald Erl 0 g and ane 

Gracious Pnni^^ ’ Under such rntronage a 

David, uraquhde Duto of most respeoted bouses m 

family rises fast, "JlXrr andTny indiYiduals 

Scotland, but esp^iaUy in ^®’^^f’jeoord with pnde their 
distinguished both m arte and ^ „ Maid of PertL 

descent from the Gow Chrom and the Pair mam oi re 
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Notb 1 — Newest New Tows’ EoisHUHaa, p lx 

Tnta Newest Now Town In case Sir Croftanfiry s lucubrations should 
outllre Its posseBslon ot any right to that designation was begun, I think 
In 182-1, on tbo park and gardens attached to a quondam pretty suburban 
residenco of the Earls ot Moray from whose different titles, and so forth, 
the names of the places and streets erected were, of course, taken Aug. 
1831 


Note 2 — Geobob IV s Visit to EwNBonoii, p he 

The visit of George IV to Scotland In August 1822 will not soon ba 
forgotten It eatlsfled many who had shared Dr Johnson s doubts on tho 
subject, that the old feelings ot loyalty In spite of all the derision of 
modern wits, continued llrmly rooted, and might be appealed to with con 
fldence, even under circumstances apparently the most unfavourable Who 
that had observed the state oC public feeling with respect to this most 
amiable prince s domestic position at a period but a few months earlier 
would have believed that be should over witness such scenes of enthusias- 
tic and rapturous devotion to his person ns filled up tho whole panorama 
of his fifteen days at Edinburgh? Aug. 1831 


Note 3. — Teanslatiov of Continpatob op Fobdbv, p nlv 

In the year of our Lord one thousand three hundred and ninety six, a 
great part of the north of Scotland beyond tho mountains, was disturbed 
by two pestilent enterans and their followers namely Scheabeg and his 
kin of the Clan Kay and Crlstl Jonsoo with bis kin called the Clan 
Quhele who by no paction or nmnagement could be pacified and by no art 
ot tho King or governor could be subdued until the noble and active Lord, 
David ot Llndesay and Crawford, and the Lord Thomas, Earl ot Moray 
applied to tho task their diligence and powers and so arranged matters 
betwixt the parties that they agreed to meet before the King on a certain 
day at Perth and each to select thirty ot bis tribe to encounter with swords, 
bows and arrows, and targets all other weapons and armour exclnded, 
by which encounter an end might be put to the strife of the clans and the 
land enjoy peace. This contract highly pleased both parties and on the 
next day ot the month before the feast of St. Michael on the North Inch 
ot Perth, before the King governor and an Immense multitude they ac 
cordlngly compeared duly and entered Into a Thoat fierce conflict. In which 
out ot the sixty all were killed save one of the Clan Kay and eleven of 
the opposite side. It also fell out there, that, after they were all assembled 
ttt tho lists, one of them, looking around for a mode of escape, Jeaped from 
among tho whole body Into the river Tay, and crossed It by swimming. Ho 
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naa piirsciccl b) fhoiiaanila but ceiar cautllt Ilia <«•' P'r"' ;* 

Upon nstonlphcU, as iitmblo to proM..l t i<‘ tUKaaOmint ^ ‘ ^ 

tUe 4 suDt of the fugitive, for the parti h iv lag Its num^ra 
not conseut to let one be takui av^Ui . unc roiild the 
reward Induce nD> one to supply the place of the ab . nt* e. AH > ‘■ 

tering In stupor, nttordlngly, complaining of the lovs of the 
that whole business heeiticd even Ilbcli to break i.liort, when lo *“'■” 
midst of the space there broke a common imabinlc, low In stature, 
tierce In aspect, sajlng. ‘Here am 1! who will induce nu to ,, 

these workmen Into this theatric ^nme? I will tr.v the simrt . 

mark, asking hut this hejond. that, If I come living out of tho-.e ^ 

shall receive mj bread from some of >on while I live, lacuuse “ 
bald, “greater love hath no man than that he hoeth down his life for n 
friends” With what reward shall I be gifted, thui, who (to 
state] laj down my life for the enemies of the King and the state? v'nat 
he desired was at once promised by the King nnd bcviral nobles ” , ” 
that the man drew hla how, and sent the ilrst arrow Into the 0PP°^'^ 
band, killing one of them Immcdtateli thereafter the arrows ui 
sfilelds clatter, and the swords vibrate and as butchers deal with oxen m 
the shambles, so ruthlcsslj and fearlebsly do the parties massacre one an- 
other promiscuously and bj turns Nor was there one found among sn 
many who, from want of will or heart, sought to shrink behind the backs 
of others, or to decline the terrible contest. The volunteer before men- 
tioned finally escaped unhurt After this event, the North was quiet for a 
long time , nor did the caterans make excursions thence as formerly 


Note 1 — iln Senior's Criticism, p xxv 

Hr Senior, In criticising The Fair Maid, * while he picks many holes In 
the plot estimates the characters very highly Of the glee-maiden he says, 
“ Louise Is a delightful sketch Nothing can be more exquisite than we 
manner in which her story Is partly told and partly hinted, or than the 
contrast between her natural and her professional character " , and after 
discussing at some length Rothsay, Henbane, Ramomy, etc , he declares 
Conachar’s character to be ‘ perfectly tragic, neither too bad for sympathy 
nor so good as to render his calamlt»- revolting ; its great merit Is the 
ness with which we are called upon to sympathise w ith a deficiency which 
Is generally the subject of unmitigated scorn — Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 

Tol ii- pp 223, 224 


Note 5 — Tiber and Tat, p 1 

Such. Is the Author’s opinion, founded perhaps on feelings of national 
pride, of the relative claims of the classical river and the Scottish one 
Should he ever again be a blotter of paper, he hopes to be able to speak 
on this subject the surer language of personal conviction ^ Aug 1831 

Note 6 — View from the Wicks op Baiglie, p 3 

The following note Is supplied by a distinguished local antiquary [Mr 
Morrison] — 

‘ The modern method of conducting the highways through the valleys 
and along the bases, instead of over the tops of the mountains, as In the 
days when Chrystal Croftangry travelled, has deprived the stranger of two 
very striking points of vlew-on the road from Edinburgh to Perth The 
first of these presented Itself at the summit of one of the Ochllls , and the 
second, which was. In fact, but a nearer view of a portion of the first, was 


I [Bcott propoaed to spend the next winter, 1831-32, at Naples ] 
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enjojed on attaining thp western shoulder of the mil of Jloredun 
crlelT 'rhla view from iloncrlcff (that which, It la said mada^e 
exclaim that they hud found another Held of Mara on " 

Tiber) now openu to the traveller In a kaa abrupt and aUlklns ^ 

formerly, but It still retalna many of those features which ^ _ 

warmly euloklsed The view from the Ocbllls has beta leas 
the road hero winds throuph a narrow but ,, „„ 

eminences and the pasalns straiiKcr la ushered Into Strathera which 

opportunity bclni; offered to him of surveying ^ out 

In days of no ancient date eviry traveller from the South hud spread out 

before him at the WIeWs of Ualglle „.pnnt a 

But in seeking out this spot— and Itwlll repay “““"hes 

thousandfold— the admirer of such scenes ^ “ j 

to the Wicks of Balglle strlctl) so culled but extend 
he gain the old road from Kinross to the church of 
which Mr Croftangry must have Journeyed The jmlnt 

It la the only ouo from which lerth Itself la nrnnriatv bo 

reasooa that the critic will duly appreciate, ^ r**nSilnL a bold 

applied the laoguaK^ of ouc of the KUldti* at Duakeld on 
pjojectlag rockTn Craig C lnean-*‘ Vh sirs, tbis Is 

The pencil of Mr D O mil ‘ 2*''® ‘A'e.fSmeVth^ 
from the Wicks of Balgllo as one of the Illustrations of this volume In t 

Collected Edition, -18 vola , of 1820 33 

f,0XB 7 — AOTiioa B DEScnrPTiO't op Pebth, p d 

Chrystnl Croftangry expresses hero tho fB^Un^ of tho A^thor.^s nearly 
ns he conld recall them after such a lapse “J J i,ttie 

formed by various letters from Perthshire I h valley of the 

mistakes about names, Suce enough the ktneral^K -montt the rich 
Tay and the ancient town of Perth rearing ^ • Scottish streams, 

pastures and besido the gleaming waters of that no croftanary had at 
must remain so as to Justify warmer language than Mr Croftangry nau at 

hli command Aug 1831 

Norn 8 — Scomsn Boyal Mabbiaobs, p 5 

David II after the death of hi. Queen 
treas, one lusty woman, namlt f rpnudlated her the Pope 

and though he soon repent^ 

Interesting himself In her favour be ** Robert II ] marylt the Erie 

generation Boece tells u» that, ‘Afore he [King p-„niinnl In olace of his 
of Rossis douchter he had fJ^^'Bth Mure ^decelsslt Buphnme hla quene. 
wife In the tbrid year of ^8 K^t 1 ?^ lemreS afore rehersit. 

King Bobert Incontinent marylt Bl^beth Mure ^ 

for the affection that he had to blr Afurp 

Bobert III blmself was a son of Ellxabetb Mure. 


Note 0 — Cateban p 


18 


to have taken Its name from the habits of Its f e<i 

KOTB 10 — BOBEitT BnocB, P 20 

The story of Bruce when lu sore “tBalts. watting a^Wer near his 
bed, as It made repeated unsuccessful efforts to attach Its thread, but, still 
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persevering, at last attained the ohject, and drawing from tills an augury 
wliich encouraged him to proceed In spite of fortune’s hard usage, la famll- 
lar to the reader of Barbour It was ever aftci held a foul crime In any 
of the name of Bruce, or Inheriting Gentle King itobert’s blood, to injure 
an insect of this tribe But indeed It la well known that compassion towards 
the weak formed part of his character thiough life and the beautiful in- 
cident of his stopping his army when on the march in circumstances of 
pressing dllDcultyln the Ulster campaign, beeause a poor lotcadeic (washer- 
woman) was taken with the pains of chlldblith, and must have been left, 
had he proceeded, to the mercy of the Irish kernes, Is only one of many 
anecdotes that to this day keep up a peculiar tenderness, as well as pride 
of feeling, in the general recollection of this great man, now flve hundred 
years mingled with the dust 


Note 11 — Cotnoss Girdles, p 24 

The girdle Is the thin plate of Iron used for the manufacture of the 
staple luxury of Scotland, the oaten cake The town of Culross was long 
celebrated for Its girdles 

Note 12 — Bffbir op War, p 20 

That Is, not In dread of war, but In the guise which effelrs, or belongs, 
to war , in arms, namely, offensive and defensive ‘ Bodln In felr of war,' 
a frequent term in old Scottish history and muniments, means arrayed in 
warlike guise 


Note 13 — Glenb-amib, p 29 

This word has been one of the torments of the lexicographers There Is 
no doubt that in Perthshire, and wherever the Highlanders and the Low- 
landers bordered on each other, It was a common term whereby, whether 
In scorn or honour, the Gaelic race used to be designated Whether the 
etymon be, as Celtic scholars say, (jluine-amaoh — i e * the gartered ’ — 
and certainly the garter has always been a marking feature in ‘ the garb 
of old Gaul ’ — or, as Dr Jamieson seems to Insinuate, the word originally 
means ‘ black cattle,’ and had been contemptuously applied by the Sas- 
senach to the herdsman, as on an Intellectual level with his herd, I shall 
not pretend to say, more than that adftuo s«6 jadioe lia eat 


Note 14 — High Street, p 34 

The two following notes are furnished by a gentleman well versed In 
the antiquities of bonny St Johnston — 

‘ Some confusion occasionally occurs In the historical records of Perth, 
from there having been two high or principal streets In that city — the 
North High Street, still called the High Street, and the South High Street, 
now known only as the South Street, or Shoegate An Instance of this 
occurs in the evidence of one of the witnesses on the Gowrle Consplracle, 
who deponed that the Earl of Gowrle ran in from “ the High Street ” , 
whereas the earl’s house stood In that part of the town now known as the 
South Street This circumstance will explain how the smith had to pass 
St Ann’s chapel and St John’s church on his way from the High Street 
to Curfew Row, which edifices he would not have approached If his morn- 
ing walk had been taken through the more northerly of the two principal 
streets ’ 
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SoTD I"; — Ct-uri-w bratCT i) 31 

Curfi w Slr«l.or Ilow mwt at a [wrlod not much earlier than that ot 
the ttory hate formeel part of the auhurha of I erth It waa the wyatl or 
row Immeillalcly kurrounJlUK the caatle-yaril, and had probably been bulUt 
In part at Kawt, So-m after the caetlo wna raecd and lt« moat fllled up by 
ItolKrt Ilrure, There U orcry probability that In the duj» ot Ilobcrt the 
Third liwax of >.T.-atcr extent than ot preneut the taHtle Oablc wh ch now 
terminal! > It to the cajilward hat hi), then run In a line with the SUlimer 
kale a* the rulna of kome wallu mill loar «ltnc«« The ahopj. an well aa 
the houkee, of tho uloicrn were tiuu an thi name Imidleii, chiefly In the 
BilnnerKile but the chartera In poioeoidou of the IneairiKiratlon ahow that 
the memUra had coneld. rable propirlj In or udjaient to the Curfew Itow 
coniletini; not only of llelds and pirdiuii, but of dwelllut, houses 

In the wall of the corner houhe of thi tbirfeW Itow udjaceut to Black 
friars \ennil them Is still to be se'en a nlrho In the wall where the cur 
few bell hum. This house forme-d ot one time a part of a ehapel dedlcateil 
to at Bartholomew and In It at no tery dUtaul period tho members of 
the glover Incorporation held their meetings. 

Note IO — Kuioinw Ilito P -10 

There Is a tradltloa that om Keddle a tailor found In ancient days a 
ring possessing the proitertles ot that ot tiygis In a eavern of the roman 
tic mil of Klnnoul near Berth 

Note IT — SroBias p 54 

The IIlRbland pouch generally formed ot goal skin and worn In front 
of the garb Is callesl In Cuellc a sporran A tporraii-inoutlaoh Is a sliaggy 
^ueb formed, as they usually are of goat skin, or somo such material, 
with the rough side outermost. 

Note 18 — Tnn Gloteos p DO 

Our local antiquary says, ‘The Berth ortlsans ot this craft were ot 
great repute and numbered among-st them from a very early p«lod. 

S tLslderable suhelance There are still extant among their records 
mnnv charters and grants of money and lands to various religious purpose 
rSJrBeular to the^upholdlag of the altar of St Bartholomew ona of the 
rlcbeiit of tUe muny abrlncs wltblu tUo parish church of St. John 
ricb^t o i m y evIUcncefl of the rich posseaalona of the old 

elov«a of Perth It ought not to pass unnoticed -as Henry pinched Simon 
on the subject o£ hirrlval nrtifleers In leather the cordwalners-that the 
chaSalu idkem of St. Crispin, on tho Leonard Hall property were after 

'^“‘^Th^nvMatlons ^f “thlTln'S.rporatlon were not always of a peaceful 
nntnTt TUmTsUH show a banner under which their forefathers fought In 
the troubles of tho 17th century It bears this InsCTlpUon "The perfect 
l^nour of a craft or beauty of a trodo Is not In wealtbo but In moral worth 
whereby virtue galas renowns and surmounted by the words Grace 

T^'i^'ly*oth«^rcnc°ln the archives of this body which calls for noUce 
In this Dlace Is a leathern lash called The whip of St- Bartholomew 
which the craft are often admonished In tho records to apply to the back 
ot refractory apprenUces. It cannot have existed In the days of our friend 
the clover otherwise Its frequent application to the shoulders of Conachar 
wonldXvo b«n matter ot record la the history of that family 
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Note 19. — Hoksb and Hattock^ p 70 

‘ Horse and hattock,’ the well-known cry of the fairies at mounting for 
a moonlight expedition, came to he familiarly adopted on any occasion of 
mounting 


Note 20 — Baeons op Ki:vpadns, p 74 

It Is generally believed that the ancient barons of Klnfauns are now 
represented In the male line by a once powerful branch of the name, the 
Charterlses of Amisfield, in Dumfiiesshlre The remains of the castle, 
close to which is their modern residence, attest the former extent of their 
resources The name of Sir Thomas Longuevllle, Bart , of Prestatln [Flint- 
shire] stood on the Nova Scotia list within these twenty years, and he and 
his family claimed to be the true progeny of the Red Rover 


Note 21 — East Poet, p 75 

The following Is extracted from a kind communication of the well- 
known antiquary, Mr Morrison of Perth — 

‘ The port at which the deputation for Rinfauns must have met was a 
strongly-fortified gate at the east end of the High Street, opening to the 
bridge On the north side of the street adjoining the gate stood the chapel 
of the Virgin, from which the monks had access to the river by a flight of 
steps, still called “ Our Lady’s Stairs ” Some remains of this chapel are 
yet extant, and one of the towers is in a style of architecture which most 
antiquaries consider peculiar to the age of Robert III Immediately oppo- 
site, on the south side of the street, a staircase Is still to be seen, evidently 
of great antiquity, which Is said to have formed part of Cowrie’s palace 
But as Cowrie House stood at the other end of the Watergate, as most of 
the houses of the nobility were situated heUoeen the staircase we now 
refer to and Cowrie House, and as, singulaily enough, this stair Is built 
upon ground which, aithough In the middle of the town. Is not within the 
burgh lands, some of the local antiquaries do not hesitate to say that It 
formed part of the royal palace. In which the kings of Scotland resided, 

secluded, and probably more comfortable, lodging In 
the Blackfrlars’ monastery Leaving the determination of this question 
to those who have more leisure for solving It, thus far Is certain, that the 
place of rendezvous for the hero of the tale and his companions was one 
of some consequence in the town, where their bearing was not likely to 
pass unobserved The bridge to which they passed throuf'h the gate was 
a very stately edifice Major tails It, Pontem Sanotl J()annis ingentem 
apud Pu-th The date of Its erection Is not known, but It was extensively 
repaired bj Robert Bruce, In whose reign it suffered by the repeated sieges 
to wtalch Perth was subjected, as well as by some of those inundations of 
sw^^^^ft a^^y ta frequently exposed, and one of which eventually 


Note 22 — Johnstone Familx, p 


80 


Every Scotchman must regret that the name of Johnstone should have 
disappeared from the peerage, and hope that ere long some one of the 
many claimants for the minor honours at least of the house of Annandale 
ma> maae out a case to the satisfaction of the House of Lords The great 
estates of the family are still nearly entire, and In worthy bands they 
have pushcd to a joung»r branch of the noble house of Ilopetoun, one of 
tlu claimants of the elder titles 
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Notd 23 - — Ddkes IV Scotland, p 02 

ThU creation and that of the dukedom of Albany, In favour of the 
KIdk** brother, were the Urat InatonLeu of ducal rank In Scotland Buchanan 
mentions the lono^ution In terms which may be considered as showlnL that 
even he partook lu the i,i.n(.ral prejudice with which that title was viewed 
In Scotland down to a much later period It had Indeed, been In almost 
every case united with Uta\y misfortunes, not rarely with tragic crimes* 

Noxn 24 — TuiaoERH and Sornlhs, p 08 

Thlggers and sorners, f c sturdy beggars, the former, however, being, 
as the word Implies, more civil than the latter 


Noth 2D — .Qalileb of a Cnoncn, p 90 

The galllce of a Catholic cathedral la a small side chapel to which ex 
communicated persons have access, though they must not enter the body 
of the church Mr Surtees suggests that Uio name of the place thus appro- 
priated to the consolation of miserable penlteDts was derived from the 
text Ite, nunclato fratrlbus mels ut euut In Qalllcam Ibl me videbunt. 
Matt, xxvlll 10 See UUtory of Durham vol U p IvL Criminals claim 
Ing sanctuary were for obvious reasons, accustomed to place themselves 
In this part of the edlQce. 

Noth 20 — Biundanes, p 105 

The men of the Isloof Bute wore called Brandanes from what derivation 
is not quite certain though the strong probability lies with Dr Leyden who 
deduces the name from the patron saint of the islands In the Firth of Clyde 
— vl* St Brondln The territory of Bute was tho King a own patrimony 
and Its natives hla personal followers. The noble family of Bute to whom 
the Island now belongs, are an ancient Illegitimate branch of the royal bouse 

Note 27 — Monks of AaDBOXTn and Earl Douglas, p 100 

The complaint of the monks of Arbroath about the too great honour the 
Elarl of Douglas had paid them in becoming their guest with a train of a 
thousand men passed Into a proverb and was never forgotten when the 
old Scots churchmen railed at the nobility who In the sequel demolished 
the church out of that earnest yearning they bad long felt for her goods. 

Notd 28 — Lay of Poor Lodisb, p 108 

This lay has been set to beautiful music by a lady whose composition 
to say nothing of her singing might make any poet proud of hla verses 
Mrs. Robert Arkwright, born Miss Kemble * 

Noth 20 — Rothsay u CHAHACTsm, p 141 

Mr Chrystal Croftangry had not. It muat be confessed when he Indited 
this sentence, exactly recollected the character of Rothsay as given by the 
prior of Lochlaven 

Oumumd Into lettArsture, 

A seytnlY penoae In itature. 

Bk. ix. chap. 23, 


[6«« Lockhart a Life of Scotty lx. pp. lOG, 236 ] 
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Noth 30 — IJiLVTTACii, j) 1 15 

Standard — llterallj, clolli Tlic Lowland lanfcnaffo retains the 
word ‘ brat,' wUIth, liowcvei, Is onlj now upplltable to a child's pinafore, 
or a coarse towel To such mean ollicea may words dtsceud 


Note 31 — Poisoning, p 18li 

The extent to which the science of polsonln/r was carried In tlie illddle 
Ages on the continent Is well known The hateful practice was more and 
more rellned, and still moie generally adopted, afterwards, and we arc 
told, among othei instances of diabolical cunning, of gloves which could 
not be put on without lulllctlng a mortal dtscuhe*, of lettc-rs which, on 
being opened, diffused a fatal vapour, etc etc Voltaire Justly and can- 
didly mentions it as a distinguishing chuiactcrlstlc of the British, that 
political poisonings make little, If any, tlgure In their history. 


Note 32 — Pastern's E'e.v, p ISi 

Fastern’s E’en, the evenltg before the commencement of the fast — Aa- 
yhc€, Shrovetide, the season of being shrUen, or of confession and absolu- 
tion, before beginning the penance of LenL The cock-fights, etc , still 
held at this period are relics of the Catholic carnival that preceded the 
weeks of abstinence 


Note 33 — SnciCLEu, p 190 

The seconds In ancient single combats were so called, from the white 
sticks which they carried, In emblem of their duty, to see fair play between 
the combatants 


Note 34 — Momminq Digmtames, d 200 

The Scottish Statute Book affords abundant evidence of the extravagant 
and often fatal frolics practised among our ancestors under the personages 
elected to fill the high olBces of Queen of May, Prince of Yule (Christmas), 
Abbott of Unreason, etc etc , corresponding to the Boy Bishop of England 
and the French Abb^ de Liesse, or Abbaa Letitiw Shrovetide was not less 
distinguished by such mumming dignitaries 


Note 35 — Massamobe, p 201 

The massamore, or massymore, the principal dungeon of the feudal 
castle, Is supposed to have derived Its name from our Intercourse with the 
Eastern nations at the time of the Crusades Dr Jamieson quotes an old 
Latin Itinerary ‘ Proxlmus est career subterraneus, slve, ut Mauri appel- 
lant, mazmorra ’ 

Note 36 — St Johnston’s Hunt is up, p 216 

This celebrated slogan or war-cry was often accompanied by a stirring 
strain of music, which was of much repute In Its day, but which has long 
eluded the search of musical antiquailes It Is described by the local poet 
[of Perth], Ml Adamson, as a gieat Insplrer of courage 
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Couracd to cive mtxs mightily thoa blown 
St JaluutOTiU Host ’« up, Unco iua«t f^ouji known 
By all iniuIcIauA 

Jfu4<4* TArmodle, OtU lIu*o 

Ftom the description which follows one might suppose that It had also 
been accompanleU by a kind of war-dance 

0 1 hovr they bond their book* and flngen tirlo 1 
IfoYlng their qalYoring hrada, tholr brain* do vrhirle 
'With lUrere mood*, and a* with uncouth rapture 
Tnuuportod, oo do alLoko their bodies' structure 
Their oyes do rocle heads, anus, and shoulders mora , 

Feet, and bands, and all their parts approTu 
That hearezdy liarmonio ; wbUa as they throw 
Their browes, 0 migbty otraln 1 that 'a bni> o I they shew 
Great fantasle — ~ 

nij j(L 

^o■^; 37 — tlExat SiiiTn on Wt\d, p 218 

Mr Morrison saya * The varloua designations by which Henry or Hal 
of the Wynd the Gow Clirom or Handy legged Smith of St, Johnston was 
known have kft the Add open to a great variety of competitors for the 
honour of being tLCkontd among his descendants The want of early regis- 
ters. and various other circumstances, prevent our venturing to pronounce 
any verdict on the comparative strength of these claims, but we shall state 
them all fairly and brlelly 

First wt have the Henry or Hcndrlo families, who can produce many 
other Instances besides their own in which a Christian name has become 
that of a family or tribe from tho celebrity attached to It throngh the great 
deeds of some one of their ancestors by uboin It was borne. Then follow 
the Hals, Halls and Halleys among whom even somo of the ancient and 
honourable race of the Halkets have ranged themselves. All these claims 
are however, esteemed very lightly by the Wynde, who to this day pride 
themselves on their tUewts and slneus, and consider that tbolr ancestor 
being styled " Henrle Wlnde ^ by the metrical historian of the town Is of 
Itself proof sufficient that their claim la more bolld than the name would 
altogether Imply 

It Is rather singular that In spite of all the 111 will which Henry seems 
to have borne to the Celts, and tho contemptuous terms In which he so often 
speaks of them In the text the Qows should be found foremost among the 
claimants and that the strife should He mainly between them and their 
SttxoD namesakes the Smiths families whose number opulence and respect 
ability will render It an extremely difficult matter to say which of them are 
In the direct line even If It should be clearer than It Is that the children of 
the hero were known by their father a occupation and not by Uls residence 

It only remains to notice the proteoslona of the Chroma, Crooms, Crumbs, 
or Crombles, a name which every schoolboy will associate If not with the 
athletic, at least with the gymnastic exercises for which the Gow Chrom 
and the grammar school of Perth were equally celebrated We need scarcely 
add that while the Saxon name corresponding with the word gow has 
brought a host of competitors Into the field there has not yet started any 
claimant resting hla pretensions on the qnallty expressed In tho epithet 
oArom i o bandy legged 

Notb 38 — TntJ CooHcin-BooM p 235 

Mr Morrison says The places where the public assemblies of the citl 
*Vis. or their magUtrates were held were so seldom changed In former 
times, that mere seems every reason to conclude that the meetings of the 
town council of Perth were always held In or near the place where they 
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Btlll convene The room Itself is evidently modern, hut the adjoining 6uild- 
ing, which seems to have been reared close to. If it did not actually form a 
part of, the Chapel of the Virgin, bears many marks of antiquity The room 
in which It is not Improbable the council meetings were held about the period 
of our story had been relieved of part of its gloomy aspect In the reign of 
the Third James, by the addition of one of those octagonal towers which 
distinguish the architecture of his favourite Cochrane The upper part of 
It and the spire are modern, but the lower structure Is a good specimen of 
that artist’s taste 

‘ The power of trying criminal cases of the most serious kind, and of 
Inflicting the highest punishment of the law, was granted by Robert III 
to the magistrates of Perth, and was frequently exercised by them, as the 
records of the town abundantly prove ’ / 

Noth 39 — Mobrice-dancebs, p 236 

Considerable diversity of opinion exists respecting the Introduction of 
the morrlce dance into Britain The name points It out as of Moorish 
origin , and so popular has this leaping kind of dancing for many centuries 
been In this country, that, when Handel was asked to point out the pecul- 
iar taste In dancing and music of the several nations of Europe, to the 
French he ascribed the minuet, to the Spaniard the saraband, to the Italian 
the arietta, to the English the hornpipe or morrlce dance 

The local antiquary whose kindness has already been more than once 
acknowledged says — 

‘ It adds not a little Interest to anch an inquiry, In connexion with a 
story In which the fortunes of a Perth glover form so prominent a part, to 
find that the Glover Incorporation of Perth have preserved entire among 
their relics the attire of one of the morrice-dancers, who, on some festive 
occasion, exhibited his paces “ to the jocose recreatment ” of one of the 
Scottish monarchs, while on a visit to the Fair City 

‘ This curious vestment is made of fawn-coloured silk, in the form of a 
tunic, with trappings of green and red satin. There accompany It two 
hundred and flfty-two small circular bells, formed Into twenty-one sets of 
twelve bells each, upon pieces of leather, made to fasten to various parts 
of the body What Is most remarkable about these bells Is the perfect In- 
tonation of each set, and the regular musical Intervals between the tone 
of each The twelve bells on each piece of leather are of various sizes, yet 
all combining to form one perfect Intonation In concord with the leading 
note in the set These concords are maintained not only in each set, but 
also In the Intervals between the various pieces The performer could thus 
produce, if not a tune, at least a pleasing and musical chime, according 
as he regulated with skill the movements of his body This Is sufficient 
evidence that the morrlce dance was not quite so absurd and unmeaning 
as might at flrst be supposed , but that a tasteful performer could give 
pleasure by it to the skilful, as well as amusement to the vulgar ’ 


Note 40 — High Chubch of St Joh^t, p 241 

‘ There Is,' says Mr Morrison, ‘ a simplicity In the Internal architecture 
of the building which bespeaks a very ancient origin, and makes us suspect 
that the changes it has undergone have In a great measure been confined to 
Its exterior Tradition ascribes Its foundation to the Piets, and there is 
no doubt that in the age Immediately subsequent to the termination of that 
monarchy It was famed throughout all Scotland It Is probable that the 
western part of It was built about that period, and the eastern not loag 
ntterwards, and In both divisions there is still to be seen a unity and beauty 
of design which Is done little justice to by the broken. Irregular, and paltry 
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manner In v?hlcli tbc exterior hoa at various tlmn been patched up When 
the three churchea Into which It la now cut down were In one, the cclllnta 
high nua decorated, the alah a enriched bj the oCTt rings o£ the devotees to 
the varloua altars which were reared around It and tbo arches free from 
the gnllerlta which now deform all theso Gothic buildings It must bavo 
formed a splendid theatre for such a apcctaclo as that of the trial by bier 
right. 


Norn 41 — LocKMA^, p 201 

Executioner So called becauRc one of hladucs consisted In taking a small 
ladleful (Sjcottlce, lock ) of meal out of every caskful exposed tn tbo market. 


Norn 12 — OoocAh ni Fine p 272 

In a volumo of mlscellaoles published In Fdlnburgh In 1820, under tba 
name of JaM««tpp 44-401, there is Included a very curloua paper Illuatra 
tl\e of the solemnity with which tho Catholic Church In the dark ogea 
superintended the appeal to Ueaven by the ordeal of Ore and as tho cere- 
monial on occasions such as that In the text was probably much the same 
as what U there described, an extract may Interest tho reader 


Cnuticn Oxancs ros tub Obdxjll bt Fraa 

We ecn iU w«U swore that the onleol by had, doring many centnrles, the lano 
doQ oI the church on^ moreover, that, cooaidextog In wh^ handa tbs knowledge of 
tbOM times lay, thl« bUaphemous horror could never have exlated without the comdr* 
snee and even actual co-opcratloa, ot the prtoathood. 

It la only a (ew jeara ago, howover, that any artual form of ritual, act apart by 
eccksUatleil authority lor thU atrodoua ceremouy of frond, baa been recovered Mr 
Buficblng, tbc well known Qermaa antiquary, haa tbo merit of having dlacovered a moet 
extraordinary document of this kind In the courae of examining the chart«r<chcat of an 
ancient TbiuioRian tnouaitAry and be baa publlahed It tn a periodical work, entitled 
i>ie Vorsait In 1817 Wo ahaU tnmjiate tbo proyera, oa given In that work, aa literally 
as posaible To thobo who auapooted no deceit, there can be no doubt tbla aerrlce moat 
have been aa awfully Impreaaivo as any that la to be fonnd in the fonnnlariea of any 
church; but words are wanting to eiprcaa the abject guilt of those who, well knowing 
the base trickery of the. whole matter, who, having themselvea asaJated In preparing 
all the appUancea of legerdemain behind the scenes of the aanctuary-atage, dared to 
clothe their Iniquity In the moat aolcmn pbnueology of reUglon. 

A fire was kiiMled wUhln the eburob, not tar from the great altar. The person 
about to undergo the ordeal waa placed in front of the fire surrounded by hla friends, 
by all who were In any way Interested In the result of the trial, and by the whole clergy 
of the vicinity Upon a table near the fire, the coulter orer whlcm be was to WaUc, 
the bar he was to carry, or, If be were a kulgbt, the steel glores which, alter they had 
been made red hot, he was to put on hla hands, were placed In view of alL 

Part of the usual service of the day being performed, a priest advances, and places, 
himself In front of the fire, uttering, at the same moment, the following prayer, which 
is the first Mr Bfisohlng glvea — 

*0 Lord Qod, bless this place, that herein there may be health, and holiness, and 
purity, and san c tifi cat ion, and victory, and liondUty, and meekness, fulfilment of the 
law and obedience to God the Pathar. the Bon, and the Holy Qbo^ Hay thy blessing, 
O Qod of purity and Justice, be upon this place, and upon sU that be therein fortbe 
sake of Christ, the RMeemer of the world.' 

A second priest now lifts the iron, and bears It towards the fire, A series of pravera 
follows } nil to be repeated ere the Iron Is laid on the fire '' 


These are the Prayers to bo said over the Plre and tho Iron. 

*L lord God, Almighty Father Fountain of Ught, hear usi — o thou 
that dwoUest In light unapproocliablo. Bless thia flr^ 0 God { and as from^e midst 
of the fire thou didst of old enlighten Moses, so from this enlighten and purify 

our hearts, that we may bo worthy, through Oluist our Lord, to come unm thee, and unto 
the life etemaL 
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‘ 2. Our Father which art m Heaven, etc 

‘ 3 O Lord, eave thy servant Lord God, send him help out oi 2Uon thy holy hilL 
Save him, O Lord Hear ns, O Lord. 0 Lord, bo with us 

‘ i. 0 God, Holy and Almighty, hear us By the 'majesty of thy most holy nme, 
and by the commg of thy dear Sou, and by the gift of the comfort of thy Holy Spirit, 
and by the justice of thine eternal seat, hear us, good Lord Punfy this metal, and 
sanctify it, that all falsehood and deceit of the devil may be cast out of it, and utterly 
removed, and that the truth of thy righteous judgment may be opened and made 
manifest to all the faithful that cry imto thee this day, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord ’ 

The iron is now placed in the fire, and sprinkled with consecrated water, both before 
and after it is so placed The mass is said while the iron is heating, the mtroductory 
Scripture being — ‘O Lord, thou art just, and righteous are all thy judgments.’ The 
pnest delivers the wafer to the person about to be tried, and, ere he commumcates, 
the foUowmg prayer is said by the pnest and congregation — 

‘ \fe pray unto thee, O God, that it may please thee to absolve this thy servant, and 
to clear him from his sms Purify him, O heavenly Father, from aU the stains of the 
fiesli, and enable him, by thy all-covering and atoning grace, to pass through this fire — 
thy creature — tnumphantly, bemg juatmed m Christ our Lord.’ 

Then the Gospel — ‘Then there came one unto Jesus, who fell upon his knees, and 
cned out, Good Master, what must I do that I may be saved ? Jesus said, Why caUest 
thou me good ? ’ etc 

The chief priest, from the altar, now addresses the accused, who is still kneehng 
near the fire — 

‘By the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and by the 
Chnstiamty whose name thou bearest, and by the baptism m which thou wert bom 
again, and by all the blessed rehcs of the saints of God that are preserved in this church, 
I conjure thee, Come not unto this altar, nor eat of this body of Chnst, if thou beest 
guilty in the things that are laid to thy charge , but if thou beest innocent therein, 
come, brother, and come freely ’ 

The accused then comes forward and communicates, the priest saying, ‘This 
day may the body and blood of Jesus Christ, which were given and shed for thee, be 
thy protection and thy succour, yea, oven in the midst of the name ’ 

The pnest now reads this prayer — ‘ O Lord, it hath pleased thee to accept our 
spmtnal sacrifice May the joyful partakmg in this holy sacrament be comfortable 
and useful to aU that are here present, and serviceable to the removing of the bondage 
and thraldom of whatsoever sins do most easily beset us Grant also, that to this thy 
servant it may be of exceeding comfort, gladdening his heart, until the truth of thy 
righteous judgment be revealem’ 

The OTgaa now peals, and Kyrie Eleeison and the Litany are sung m full chorus. 

Alter this comes another prayer — 

‘ O God ! thou that through fire hast shown forth so many signs of thy almighty 
power I thou that didst snatch Abraham, thy servant, out of the brands and flames of 
the Chaldeans, wherein many were consumed ! thou that didst cause the bush to bum 
before the eyes of Moses, aud yet not to be consumed 1 God, that didst send thy Holy 
Spirit in the likeness of tongues of fiery flame, to the end that thy faithful servants 
might be visited and set apart from the unbelieving generation , God, that didst safely 
conduct the three children through the flame of the Babylonhins , God, that didst waste 
Sodom with fire from heaven, and preserve Lot, thy servant, as a sign and a token of 
thj mercy O God, show forth yet once agom thy visible power, and the majesty of 
thy unerring judgment That tmth may made manifest, and falsehood avenged, 
mike thou this fire thy minister before us, powerless be it where is the power of 
pimty, but sorely burning, even to the flesh and the sinews, the hand that hath done 
evil, and that hath not feared to be lifted up m false swearing O God ! from whose 
eye nothing can be concealed, make thou this fire thy voice to us thy servants, that it 
may reveal hmocencc, or cover iniquity with shame Judge of all the earth, hear us 
Hear us, good Lord, for the sake of Jesus Christ thy Son ’ 

The pnest now dashes once more the holy water over the fire, saying, ‘Upon this fire 
be the blesamg of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that it may be 
a sign to us of the righteous judgment of God ’ 

The priest pauses , mstantly the accused approaches to the fire, and hfta the iron, 
which he carries nme yards from the flame The moment he lays It down ho is sur- 
rounded by the priests, aud home by them into the vestry, there his hands are 
wrapped m hnen cloths, sealed down with the signet of the church. These are removed 
on the third day, when he is declared Innocent or guilty, according to the condition in 
which his hands are found. ‘At rinur rubescetis xn veslxQio Jerri reperxalur, culpabuie 
dticatuT Sin auiem mundtin repenalur, lain Deo re/erainr ’ , a 

Such is certainly one of tlio most extraordinary records of the craft, the audacity, ana 
the w eakness of mankind. 
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The belief that the corpse of a murdered person would bleed on the touch, 
or at the approach of the murderer, was universal amonff the Northern 
nations. We find It seriously urged in the High Court of Justiciary at 
Edinburgh so late as 1088 os on evidence of guilt The case was that of 
Philip Stondadeld accused of the murder of his father, and this part of the 
evidence against him Is thus stated in the libel, or indictment And when 
his father s dead body was sighted and Inspected by chlrurgeons, and the 
clear and evident signs of the murder had appeared, the body was sewed up, 
and most carefully cleaned and his nearest relations and friends were de- 
sired to lift his body to the coffin and accordingly, James How, merchand 
(who was in Edinburgh In the time of the murder), having lifted the left 
side of Sir James his head and shoulder, and the said Philip tho right side, 
his father a body though carefully cleaned, as said is so as tho least blood 
was not on It, did (according to God a usual method of discovering murders) 
blood afresb upon him, and defiled all hla hands, which struck him with 
such a terror that ho immediately let his father’s head and body fall with 
violence, and lied from the body, and In consternation and confusion cried, 
Lord have mercy upon mo ’ and bowed himself down over a seat in the 
church (where the cotp were inspected), wiping hla father’s innocent blood 
off bis own murdering bands upon hlscloatba To this bis counsel replied, 
that ’this la but a superstitious observation, without any ground either In 
law or reason and Corpzovlua relates that several persons upon that ground 
had been unjustly challenged. It was, however Insisted on as a link In the 
chain of evidence not as a merely singular circumstance, hut as a mlracu 
loua Interposition of Providence and it was thus animadverted upon by 
Sir George Mackenzie the king s counsel In his charge to the Jury ' But 
they fully persuaded that Sir James was murdered by hJs own son sent 
out some chirurgeons and friends, who having raised the body did see it 
bleed miraculously upon his touching It In which Qod Almighty Ilimseif 
was pleased to bear a share In the testimonies we produce that Divine 
power, which makes the blood circulate during life, has ofttlmes In oil 
nations, opened a passage to It after death upon such occasions, but most 
In this case.' 


Noth 43 — Bkinnehb Yaeds, p 278 

The Skinners Yard says Mr Morrison Ms bUU in the possession of that 
fraternity, and Is applied to the purpose which Its name implies. Prior to 
the time of the peaceable Robert, It was the courtyard of the castle Part of 
the gate which opened from the town to the drawbridge of the castle Is still 
to be seen, os well os some traces of the foundation of the keep or donjon, 
and of the towerswhlch surrounded the castle-yard Tho Curfew Row, which 
now Incloses the Skinners Yard at that time formed the avenue or street 
leading from the northern part of the town to the Dominican monastery 


Noth 44 — Eaul op Ebbols Lodqinos p 278 

The Constable s, or Earl of Errol s, lodgings, says Mr Morrison stood 
near the south end of the Watergate the quarter of the town Id which 
moat of tho houses of the nobility were placed amidst gardens which ex 
tended to the wall of the city adjoining the river Tho families of the Uays 
had many rich xiossesslons In the nelj^bbourhood and other residences In 
the town besides that commonly known as the Constable s Lodgings. Some 
of these subsequently passed, along with a considerable portion of tho carse, 
to the Uuthvcn or Gowrlo family Tho last of those noble residences In 
Perth which retained any part of Us former magnificence (and on that oc 
count styled the Palace) was tho celebrated Gowrlo House, which was nearly 
VOL. xsii — 20 
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entire In 1805, but of which not a vestige now remains On the confisca- 
tion of the Gowrle estates, it meiged into the public property of the town, 
and in 1746 was presented by the magistrates to the Duke of Cumberland 
His Royal Highness, on receiving this mark of the attachment or servility 
of the Perth rulers, asked, with sarcastic nonchalance, “ If the piece of 
ground called the Carse of Gowrie went along with it? ” ’ 


Note 45 — Survival after Hanging, p. 292 

precisely similar to that in the text actually occurred 
nnSi Jn? century at Oxford, in the case of a young woman who 

sentence of the law for child-murder A learned pro- 
university has published an account of his conversation with 
tne girl after her recovery 


Note 46 — Lines op Old Maker, p 296 


sald^to the ruinous house of an abbot, and are 

Sladld to having kept a mistress IThe house 

alluded to is Abbot s House, In May Gate, Dunfermline ] 


Note 47 — Hbnb's: Wardlaw, p 301 

inters Henry of Wardlaw 

like til vertew wea to draw, 

Ohantoure that time of Glasgu 

Commendit of alkyn vertew, ’ 

The Pape had in alEectioune, 

Haith for his fame and hla resowne 

Sua be this resoivn speciale 
Of the threttend Benet Pape 
T^ Mastere Henry wes BiMhape 
Of Hanot Andrewls with honoure 
Of canoue he wes then doctoure 

TFynloun, bk ix. chap 23 


Note 48 — Tinb-egan, p 307 


eitog^shed’ twcTmen^nrodimpfl^^'^fl** house being 

wood This charm potent virtue by the friction of 

Side™' cL‘™ ?rnr"S1; 


Note 49 — Mohr ah Chat, p 


310 


posed to have Its name county of Caithness Is sup- 

heraldry has not settlers of the race of the Oaitl, and 

Dunnlng In which slm mhoh f ^ occasion for that species of painted 

the Sto of Mackfnfnl ‘ ^ot the cat but a glove,’ is 

now scattered sents of tho ns crest, which, as with moat of tho 

now scattered septs of the old Clan Chattan, Is the mountain cat 
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Nutt -*MacUa\ t CoiMiir, j>. 111 

Thtir tcrritarx rotnoi' nlX caUr^U Alter ibr thlrf <>f (h^ MacICays, ‘Lord 
n»ay# cQuotry fca* laiclx IMw <1 tQtu the jiosMrjAlgu vl the noble family 
ot btalSoml Hulbrrlabd. 

\fi7l5 ol — IrJtKl. faLA'-D'* i> 31S 

The KcvirUy no Um ihan the IhauIx of th* bltuatlona UmI to the cUolco 
of thf*e Uk<* {rtlauilA fur rcll*.toti*» « ttaMt^Iicut n(K. Tho^i In tbo Ulf^hlandH 
urre j»'nc*r4U> if a l<nly durart^r otid lit man> if tlttm the monaMlc 
order* wrre tolrraleO and tbo rtiui of the UomUh ( hurch ob*i.r\ed, lonir 
alter the Uefcirnuiilcn hnd 1^*ih iht r<ioWi and Ualr nc^Ui out of the 

Lot^taDtls The i>rU r> oh l-*xb Ta> ttaa founUnl by Mexander I, ami tlio 
rare of U commlttrtl to a ^mall of tnuokn but the luat rcdliicnlK In tt 
Were three puna, who wh^’O they did i.mer>.e Into w>clrly KeemeU deter 
mined to ctir>7 It in lia (nom romtdlCii(4.<l and nolay atntc for they camo 
out only once a >rar and that to a m iiicf ut Kcnmorc lienee that fair 
U sUli called * t Irll tu ut hau maumb or Holy W omau * MorlccL 

Notl — Dc-vniL, p d20 

V Tcry ancient custom, which coasUta In Rolo;; three times round tho 
brxly of a dead or Uytoi^ person ImplorloK b!c}ib(n};H upon him Tho densll 
tuiut be performed bunuays, that In, by movlnu from rUbt to left If mla 
fortune fu taiprccatcd thu party mov^H wUhcrublos (German, icldcrjfna), 
that la, ajdlrttt ifio sun from left (o rlt,ht 

Som 53 — nidHLA,No hasLii\L CcaciiosiLH, p. 320 

The iDHtanatloa the marrln;p> and the funeral of a chieftain were the 
three iverlodii of hU c<iuri»o obwcrvid wlUi the Uli^hcat ceremony by all the 
clan The latter uoa jiorliaiui the mobt luipobloK of Uie threo Hpcctacles 
from tho bolrmolly of (he occasion and the UirllUni, ctTcct produced b> tho 
coronach sunj, by hundredu of \olcctf Us mplancholy notes undulating 
through tho Talleys ur rcccrbc-ratlng amoug tbo bills All these obserr 
ancca arc fading away and tho occabloaal attempt at a gathering for tho 
funeral of a chief now rciicmblcii tho dying note of the coronach, faintly 
echoed for tho last time among the rocks 

Note 54 — Guain nnoiriNU into PniBOv, p 370 

Sir Alexander namsay of Dalhoiialo having Irritated William Etouglas, 
lyord of Galloway by obtaining tho sberlffsblp of Tovlotdale. which the 
haughty baron considered due to bfmaelf was surprised in Hawick while 
exercising his ufllce, and confined Id Hermitage CasUo until ho died of 
famine In June [July] 1342 (David Hume of] Godscroft [Zfouso of Doun 
lot vol 1 p 130, ed 1743J mentions tho circumstance of tho grain drop- 
ping from the com loft. , 

JSOTB 55 — IIIEK DOWIE, p 380 

i c A small milk palb Ono of tho Bwoctcat couplets In Tho Gcntlo 
Shepherd i Act i\ sc 4] la — 

To bear the milk bowte nme ]mla was to me, 

'When 1 lA the bugbUng forgather’d wl* thee. 
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NoxB 56 — Ebd-hand, p 389 

Mr Morrison says ‘The case of a person taken “red-hand” by the 
magistrates of Perth and immediately executed was the main cause of the 
power of trying cases of life and death being taken from them and from 
all subordinate judicatories A young English officer coimected with some 
families of rank and Influence, who was stationed with a recruiting party 
at Perth, had become enamoured of a lady there, so young as still to bo 
under the tuition of a dancing-master Her admirer was in the habit of 
following her into the school, to the great annoyance of the teacher, who, 
on occasion of a ball given in his class-room In the klrkgate, stationed him- 
self at the door, determined to resist the entrance of the officer, on account 
of the scandal to which his visits had given rise The, officer came as a 
matter of course, and a scuffle ensued, which at last bore so threatening an 
aspect, that the poor dancing-master fled through the passage, or " close,” 
as it la called, by which there was access to the street He was pursued 
by the officer with his drawn sword, and was run through the body ere he 
could reach the street, where the ciowd usually assembled on such occa- 
sions might have protected him The officer was Instantly apprehended, 
and executed, it is understood, even without any form of trial , at least 
there is no notice of it in any of the records where it would with most 
probability have been entered But the sword is still In the possession of 
a gentleman whose ancestors held official situations In the town at the 
time, and the circumstances of the murdei and of the execution have been 
handed down with great minuteness and appaient truth of description 
from father tp, son It was Immediately afterwards that the power of the 
civic magistrates in matters criminal was abridged, it is thought chiefly 
through the influence of the friends of this young officer ’ 


Noth 67 — Hooghmanstabbs, p 398 

‘ This place, twice referred to in the course of our story as hateful to 
the Highlanders, lies near the Stare dam, a collection of waters In a very 
desolate hollow between the Hill of Blrnam and the road from Perth to 
Dunkeld The eerieness of the place Is indescribable, and Is rendered yet 
more striking from its being within a furlong of one of the loveliest and 
richest scenes In Scotland — the north-west opening of Strathmore. The 
“ dam ” has been nearly drained within these few years, but the miserable 
patches of sickly corn which have with vast labour and cost been obtained 
look still more melancholy than the solitary tarn which the barren earth 
seems to have drunk up The whole aspect of the place fitted it for being 
the scene of the trial and punishment of one of the most notorious bands 
of thieves and outlajvs that ever laid the Low Country under contribution 
Ruthven the sheriff. Is said to have held his court on a rising ground to 
the north, still called the Court-hlll , and there were lately, or there still 
may be, at the east end of the Roch-ln-roy wood, some oaks on which the 
Highlanders were hung, and which long went by the name of the Hanged- 
mcn's-trees The hideous appearance of the bodies hanging In chains gave 
the place a name which to this day grates on the ear of a Celt ’ — Mobhison’ 


Noth 68 — Gabdexs of the Dominicans, p 403 

‘ The gardens of the Dominicans surrounded the monastery on all slde^ 
and were of great extent and beauty Part of them Immediately adjoined 
the North Inch, and cohered all that space of ground now occupied by 
Atholl Place, the Crescent, and Rose Terrace, besides a considerable extent 
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of gronnd to the west and south, still known hy the name of the Blackfrlars 
On a part of these grounds overlooking the North Inch, probably near the 
south end of the Terrace, a richly decorated summer house stood, which Is 
frequently mentioned In old writings as the Qllten Arbour From the bal 
conies of this edifice King Robert Is supposed to have witnessed the conflict 
of the clans. What the peculiar forms, construction, or ornaments of this 
building were, which gained tor It this title, Is not even hinted at by any 
of the local chroniclers. It may be mentioned, however although It Is a 
matter of mere tradition, that the ornaments on the celling of the ilonks’ 
Tower (a circular watch tower at the aouth.east angle of the town) were 
said to have been copied from those on the Qllten Arbour, by orders of the 
first Earl of Qowrle at the corner of whose garden the Monks Tower 
stood. This tower was taken down at the same time with Cowrie House, 
and many yet remember the general appearance of the paintings on the 
celling, yet It does not seem to have occurred to any one to have had them 
copied They were allegorical and astronomical, representing the virtues 
and vices, the seasons, the xodlac, and other subjects commonplace enough 
yet even the surmise that they might have been copied from others still 
more ancient. If It could not save them from destruction, should have en 
titled them to a greater share than they seem to have possessed of the 
notice of their contemporaries. The patience with which the antiquaries 
of Perth have submitted to the removal (In many cases the wanton and 
useless removal) of the historical monuments with which they were at one 
tlma surround^ Is truly wonderful!’ — ilOBMsoq _ 


NCOT 50 — Tecb Biack CHAKTEb, P 421 

The present [In 1831] Cluny MaePherson, chief of his clan» Is In posses- 
sion of this ancient trophy of their presence at the North Inch, Another 
account of It Is given by a tradition, which says, that on aerial minstrel 
appeared over the beads of me Clan Cbattan and, having played some wild 
strains, let the Instrument drop from his band Being made of glass It 
was broken by the fall excepting only the chanter, which, as usual, was of 
lignum vltax The MaePherson piper secur*Hi this enchanted pipe, and the 
possession of U la still considered as ensuring the prosperity of the clan. 


I 


Note 00 — Combat on tiib Nonrn Inch, p 425 

The reader may bo amused with the account of this onslaught In Bocco 
[bk. xvl chap 0], as translated by Bellenden — 


At thU time, mekfl of sll the north of ScotUod was heTely trublit bo two flaunt, of 
Ircmen, namlt OUnkayli and Oleogi ih a ttanL i , lorodlng tho contro, be thajr werlj, 
with Ittumd ilonohUr and relf At laat, it wu appointlt betwix the holdla-aieQ of thlr 
two clonnU, be arUe of the £rlU ot hlamy and Crawford, that Tt-r of the nrlndpoU 
men of the te cUo ul oum, with othlr xxx of the tolhlr oLxn, orn^t In tholr b^t 
and BoU conTone afore the king at Perth, for deoUlon of al pleij, an.i feoht with echorn 
Bwerdli to the deltb, but ooy homeit and that cbm quh^ the rlctorr ouccodit to 
bare porpetuall empire abote tho tolhlr Boith Ihir clonnli, glaid of thla condltiom 
como to the North Inchc, beside Perth, with JugU set In to dUcus the Terlul 

Ane of thlr clanwi wontlt aim man to perfur^ furth the aowmor, and wadt one carlL 
for money, to debait Uulr octioun, howbelt tbU toon pertenlt na thing to thalm la 
bind nor kltal o es, ThJr two c Iannis studo orrayit with gret hatrent a gan;. otldri snd 
be sound of trumpet nuchit togiJder, tokood nn respoet to thair woundU, sa thoL 
mlcht dUtroy than ennlmrs; and foucht In this manor long, with ttneerUoe 
Tlctory quhen one fel, one othlr was put In bU rowroe At last the Clankayis war 
ol sUne eicept one thU sworn throw the waiter ot Tar Of OlcnquhaUannU to loft 
xl Mrsonls on Uto bot thay war sa hurt, that lhay mlcht aocht thair swerdia m 
lhair Uondis. This debalt was fra tho tccaxiuUon, uct e x en 
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Non. G1 —Dj vru ok ItoTi[sv\, p ij<) 


Btancea dSuc^d a( companies ultJi th(> circura 

says simply *« W jntoim Tht- Chrouldcr ot Lochleven 

And hla nonuit hiitliful a\r, ’ 

f liir/c'i” fs'k'r 

Yai?um**“ twenty day 

^uJd Ilia aaulo til bio Crcatour« ^ 

^ COM til liallowlt sopulturo ^ ’ 

51 Lundorla hla body IWa 
Hla epirlco IntU Paradya ’ 

Bk Lc, chap 23 

The Contlnuator of Pordnn «o « 

enouch^M^^h^ Pronounce on the ;^'llt*of^ Particular, and, though he does 
enough to show that, when he ''^••^any, says [lib iv can 121 

folioif Hamoray \J?R against him was uni- 

owed the dark and donhie eouree^aser^h^d™ o h'£ ta”h‘fo"?er 

Anno Domini milleBimn n„ j 

^i;fptaTr§"k*‘d£r'‘r“?»^° dSiSS, ”r 5 l 5 ?i"s*, ccclesim robnstiB- 
et iepulta °tiam Domlna ^Jel. domlnua WiUter^ 

exaltfbaS, Hi enim Tuot^SS^ “P“d Sconam deceselt, 

rerocantea, alienig^i^ magnates m di^rdla^ rn’ 

dimiBsos IffitiflcanteT^ egregi^ susceptmites^f concordlam 

reginS ScotiEe. comito qi^ proverbialitor timn connvMtes, ao mumflcA 

honor, et honestaa ohtu-^ Bogins, et eplacopo Sanctl eistltit, qu6d mortuls 

Paulo ante dCX Eodei Xo ^ecus, recessit 

milites, juratoB ad rptri^i** coasiUo depntavit certoa*^^ mornultas exstititin regno 
saiensem, comitem de^n!f^ consiliandum, Dominiim^n valentes, barones ot 
immiscotat M ^Di^ "^V®^ ?"ac'Pem reg^ Stewart, ducem Roth- 

consilio astrioti^M^il^^^^ lusibus et loWriSH^ hidb^ri**^ regi et consUio qu6d 
regina Ipsius nobill ®® regimini eorum et * propter quod et ipse 

fufeset, eperavlt se Ubnrafl lase eum Sj multia rofrtnnnW^ + conXormare Sed moriuS 
totum’deditT «<=. spreto proborC^^,*’ ^^aam laqueus contritus 

si voluisset, non t^nn consilium procerum alhi = ki priori levitate se 

rex Impote’na et^crenZ?«® ®“?‘ K^^tei^ «*■ 

arreataretur, et ad t^S fratri suo^ci attestatur Undo 

seipsum melius comosen’r'if OMtodim deputaretur doiW^^ ^bematori regni, ut 
Sed quod rei proMm^°^*^flijf osoulatur' fllium ^iplinie caatigatua, 

htersBregalisadgubemat^t,^ emendam, teudit el ad ®®4 ‘‘^mmdo castigat 

tauter de^d^a?^ ?^ “i® Ham uterque bajuluB 

Domini enlm^^’elmi^ alterius obviaret ^iout ^^^®“ ?,« histlgatorem regi ut 

famiUares et con^rt ‘^® ^08^ et exltus rei pat^ecit 

etlam, ut dicituT^X^’lSiS ^^^rtatores erant liteSSfm ^“®rgeney mlUtes, regis 
Andre®, castrum Cim^^ ®"® P^us suggease^t , qulq^f 

peret et servarfifc n%^i j uaum regia, quousnuA post obitum episcopi Sancti 

quique ipsmn d,.r.o^ “O^S episoonua insHta.«r«h,r. r<.nl. 


a^Zavi ®^®““ modemm ’fai ed caiSiiii^Sanoti 

A^rlSr^i a“ ®‘ per PotentST^da^A^*®®’ HJdi et 

deDutavernnt ‘*«msveierunt , nhl in J°mento Impositum et ruaseto 

P Hi qua tarn dlu custodltua. hoMste camerula eum servandum 

niB, sciUcet per Jobannem Selkirk et JohannOm 
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Wivcht, donee dyaenterilt, lire, nt alii voliml^ fama tabefaettu, flnem Titxe dedlt vU 
£aL AprDIx, in Foftclue, Ber6, ii^e in die Paechm MQjnmo mane, et fepoJtuj tst 

In LondorU. PraDmiune Ter6 Job&mieB Remorgeney tatn prindpl, qoum domino ngl| 
eiat conailiartni, ipMtu, et pronimciattone eloquentUaimue, ao in ardoU caoiU 

proloontor Tegia. et cumdioua dleertlaaimus t qul, ut dlcltur, ante lueo coggeaalt lp«i 
prlnclpi dad Rothaalenri, ut patraum suom dneem Albaniee arreetaret, et^ qoallcunqao 
occaaione naotfi, atotim do medio toUe^t quod lacexe omnino princepa relotaTit. 
Ittnd attendens mile»i TnaUUttt euxe fulldne ocotecatua, d cceptii deaiitero nequivltt 
hulatmodl labe attaohiatua quia, ut alt Obryaoatomua, ' OoSrcerl omnino neqnit anlmna 
prard aemel Tduntate dtiataa.' £t ideOf rice rend, paJHnm in altenun humenus con 
Tertena, boo Idem maleddom ducem AlbaniiB do nepote too duce Bothgafenal laoere 
inatruzlt | ollde fine fallo, ut aaaarult) dnx Rothaalanada de Ipao finem factnrua ioiaaet. 
Plctua injuper Bominue WlUelmua Lladeeay com Ipeo Johanne Bamot^eney in eondem 
aantentiam lort^ conaenUTit, pro eo qu6a dlotoa dux Botbaalenaia aororem ipaiua 
Domini 'Willelmi Bupbemiom ae L^desny offidarit, aed per leqxientla aUariun matrl 
rnonia ottemptntaf amut et flUam ooodtla Marcbbe, alo eandem rapodlarlt. Ipae enJm, 
ut £itiiaO) eat llle Darld, de quo ratM de Bredyngt^ alo ratldnatua eat, dlcena , 

PaoUatur geitia Darid luxurin leatia, 
tenet uxorea uxore and. mellorea, 

Dedcient znorea regaiee, perdat bonorea. 


Paulo ante capUooem auam apparult mlrabllU cometca> emlttena ex ae radios orlnitoa 
ad oquHonem tendentea^ Ad qoam riaendam, cum prlmd appareret, quxxlam reapere 
in caatro de Edinburgh oum Ipae dux aecedena, fertur Ipaum alo de atella dia« 
aeruiaae, * Ut & mntheraatloLa audlid, bujuimodl cometea, obm apparet, aignat 

mortem rel mutattouem aUcuiua princlpla. rel ailoujua potrliu deatructionenn' £t aio 
erenit ut praedixlt, Nam, dace capto, aUthn In pnelaoentem mateiiam, aicut Deua 
vololt^ redit ateUn. In boo potoit dax Sibylbo prophetlaam comparurl, de qua alo 
loquitur Qlaudionua 

Hirer our altia qum fata pandere aolea, 

Ad proprlom ciodem coioa Sibylla tacea 

Tb« natratl^e ot Boece attaches murder dUtlnctly to Albany After 
meatloQlng the death of Queen Annabella Drummond, be thus proceeds [bk. 
xvl chap 13] — 

Be qohaia deitb, anccedit grot diapieaair to hir aon, David, Duk of Botbeaay for, 
daring hir life, be wea haldm in virtevra and hon«at ocoupetioun , eltir hir dmtb, be 
began to rage in all maner of Inaolence, and fulyeit Virginia, matronli. and nunnla, be 
bla onbrldUBt lost. At lost, King Bobert, informlt of hia yoong and inaolent manoria, 
bend letterla to bla brotblr, the Duke of Albany, to Intertene bia aold aon, tbo Duk of 
Botbeaay, and to lelt him booeat and civfU maneria. The Duk of Albany, glaid of tbir 
writingia, tiik tbo Dak of Rotbaaay betwix Dunde and Banct Androla. and broebt b^m 
to Fujdand, and Inclualt him lu the tour tlulrof, but ony melt or urink« It La aold 
*r>f> woman, havoad commlaerotlouu ou tbia Duk, lolt meUl fall doun throw tba loftia 
of toure, be qubBkls bU Ufa wea certone Uayia aarlt. Tbia woman, fra it wea 
knawin, wea put to detUu Ou tbe aame moner, one othir woman gall blni mbtr of bir 
paup, throw one long reld; and wea alone with grot cruelie, fra It wea knawin. Than 
wea the Duke destitute of all mortall auppUe , and brocht, flnalie, to aa mUerohle and 
hungry appetite, that be eit, uocht ollaneriia the filth of tbe toure quhore be wea, bot 
hia awln augarla, to bla gi^ marterdome. Hla body wea berylt In Luodoria, and 
kithit mindola loouy \eriae(Urt qubll, at but. King Jomoa tbe Pint began topunia 
bla alayaiia, and fra that time forth tbs mlracUa ceUalt. 

The remission which Albany aud Douglas afterwardH received at the 
bonds of Bobert HI was first printed by Lord Uallea, and is os follows 


Robertua, Dai giatlfi, rex Bcotoram, unlveraU, od quorum noUUam pr®aentea 
liUno porv^rint, kalutem In Domino aempiteimm — Cum nuper carlaalld nohla 
Kobortua Alb^u Du^ Cornea da FUo et ^ Menteth fioUr noater gormaima, 
Archilaldiu Cornea de DougUa, et Domlnua QolwldU filiiu aoaUr aocundi 
letfem. ratiooe filLe noatno quam duxit In axonin. nroM'opfaLimiiTn 


•t 

ium 


AJcmwouua womca ae uougua, et uomlnua UolwldU filiiu aoaUr aocundum 
leBem, ratlone ftlLo noatno quam duxit In uxortuu pra>carUaimuro mjiun 
primogealtum DaviJ, quondam Ducem Botbaa>« ae Comiun da Carrkk at 
canl feconint, et peraouaUter arreatari, et la caatro SancU Andreas prlmo tnutodlrl 
delniLiaue apuj tauvtand lu cuUodU detinerl uU ab hoc luce dirlna tiroiidratU. «t 
non oliter, inigraaao dimoacitur Quibua comparentlbua ccrom notu in coSlUo 
noairo gBueroll apud tdmUurgh, declmo sexto die mcxuls jXaU »ni|o Lki rr^ini 
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qiuulringenteabno aeciindo, inchoato, ct nonnulUa tliobus contlouato, ct super hoc 
uiterrogatifl ox olflcio nostro regnll, slve accusatis, hujuBjno<lI captloncm, arrestatlonom, 
mortem, ut auporiua est expresaum, coufltentcs, causaa Ipsos ad hoc moventes, pro 

S ubUca, ut aaaeruorunt, utilltato arotantos, in pnesentia nostra aaaigndrunt, quas non 
uximus priesontibus inserondoa, et ex cauad. Habitd doindo super boo dJllgentl 
quiaitiono, considoratla omnibus et singulis In liac parte consfdorandis, hujusmodl 
causam tangentlbus, et matiird doliberationo concilil nostri pnchablt!! discussis, pncno* 
tatos Robertum fratrom nostrum germauum, Archibaldumquo iillum nostrum secun- 
diun ]ura, et eorum m hac parte particlpos quoscunquo, viz arreatatores, detentorea, 
custodes, conailiarios, et omnes alios consilium, videlicet, auxihum, vel favorem eisdem 
prmstantes, sive eorum jussum aut mandatum qualitorcunque exscquentes, excusatos 
habemus , necuon et ipsos, et eorum quemlibet, a crlmine lltsm majestatis nostrffi, vel 
alio quooimque crlmine, culpa, injuria, rancore, et olTensa, qum eia occasiono prasn^ 
aorum imputari possent qualltercunque, in dlcto consilio nostro palam et publioo 
declaravlmua, prommciavlmua, et diiUnivlmus, tenorequo priesentlum declaramus, pro- 
uunciamua, et per bane difflmtlvam uoatram sontontiam diflinimus, Innocentes, m- 
noxios, meulpabiles, qulatoa, liberoa, et immunea, penitus et omnJmodo Et si quam 
contra Ipaos, sive eorum aliquom, aut aliquam vel allquos, in hoc facto qualiteroui^ue 
participea, vel eia quomodollbet adtuerentea, indignationem, iram, rancorem, vel oflen- 
aionem, concepimus qualitercunque, illoa proprlo motu, ex certa sclentin, et 
ex deliberatione concilil nostri jam dicti, (inniillnrunn , removemus, et adnuUatos 
volumua haberi, in parpetuum Quare omnibus et singulis subditls nostris, cujuacun- 
que status aut couditlouis exstiterlnt, dtstricte praclpimus et mandamus, quatenus 
ssepe dictis Roberto et Aroblbaldo, eorumque in hoc facto participibus, consentienti- 
bus, seu odbrerentibuB, ut priemlttitur, verbo non detrabent, neque facto, nee contra 
eosdem murmnrent qualitercunque, unde poasit eorum bona fama liedl, vel aliquou 
proojudlolum generari, sub omnl poena qute exinde competere poterit, quomodollbet 
ipao Jure Datum, sub testlmonlo magnl sigilli nostri, in monasterlo Sanct® Crucis oe 
Edinburgh, vicesimo die menais Mab prtedictl, anno Domini mllleslmo quadringen- 
tesimo secundo, et regni nostri anno tertio decLmo 

Lord Halles sums up his comment on the document with words which, 
as Pinkerton says, leave no doubt that he considered the Prince as having 
been murdered, viz ‘The Duke of Albany and the Earl of Douglas obtained 
a remission In teims as ample as If they had actually murdered the heir- 
apparent ’ lAiiTials of Sootlana, App Second, No IX (vol 111 1797)] 
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WOBDS, PHRASES, AND ALLUSIONS 


Abbxi I*nTLK, ABBi Dll 
T,TMra- Uewfl, Abtto 

j^muaorrEOcr, now c*llod 
Aibroath, In Forianhire 
AoHinnu AucffT, or 
an taxlj king of BootUna, 
a oontompotary and ally 
of Oharlomagne 
AoTOJf, a quUted 
tunloi "wom betwaon tto 
tn>n and tho body 
Adhuc ftra jtjdiob i*ia asjv 
tba matUr la atlU a anb- 
of dlaouaaion 
AiCTai acrey flold 
Am, own , ^ .. 

Albth, tha ancient nauTe 
Homo of Scotland 
AT.TT Tf^ all kind of 
AixuamLiB, only _ ^ 
at.t.at . to mix with, dilute 
At-Mak , or ALnKKXOMX, 

Germany „ ^ - 

the diatrlbuter of 
flma , 

AjOTa EOO, other or aecmid 
»oU hence, a very dote 
Intimate 

wimm a uBO 

AuiXAn, admiral 
An, one , 

ARoua, the ancient name ox 
Forlarahlre 

AxurtTA, au Italian dance 
A axcams, a priTOte aecre- 
tory 

AaaAT, trial of the latncaa 
(greaae) of a deer 

to acquit, pn^ 
nounoe free from aln 
AaaTTUJiBMT, a lino for 
bloodahcd, paid to lha 
i^eareat roUtlTea of the 
■lain person 
AaTOCiooi, aatute, crafty 


Adtokathm, or Th 4 Caj^c- 
Uy and Sittnl aS the 
if u man Uaderitanding, 
aempUfied <n 
ordinary Care 
malhet, etc , a 

cal romance t>y John 
Klrkby (London, 17w) 
Atb, a prayer to tha Virgj^ 

ATUtAxm, elegant in perton 
and omnoare 

A visa, faehlon, manner, 
advice 
AxB, heir 


Back bbabahd, a thief 
caught In the act of carry 
Ing away etolen good* on 
hi* back , 

BADBnooB, amounUlDDM 

matrict in the •oathea*t of 
InTeroew-rh I re 

BAnxia, llaa JoAjmA, The 
allualott on p. X doe* not 
MToe with any pomiage In 
xYtM BaUlie^* drama* on 
year— Orra, Ojf«r/oo,and 
Valdet«rd» 

p A T T., Paxsov, one of the 
popular leader* In Wat 
^lor*» TebelUon, 1381 
Baixets (p. Hh 
BAnBAox, the U*U or In 
cl o t u re for touraamsnU 
pABKrwiM, barrier*, lUt* 

Ba* AM MM Kachm, death 
for Hector 

BKXPtKjur, a licen*od beg 

gar, public alnuman, 
BuX'TUX'CAT, to Jo a bold 
and rl*ky thing 
/nr/Arr Ofo**ary to Th* 

.BcirotAt*l 


BxMXDiorra, Bo ye bleaiedj 
bleea me 1 

cattle, sheep, and 
*0 forth 

Brrn), happened, came to 

poaa 

BixbPBD, iheltered, pro- 
tected . , 

Boranx, a double portion of 
food , . 

BiodM, a linen cap, hood 
Bioomo, a building 
Boot, a range of ihelret for 

linlfHng HTahflBj etO. 

BnACx-JAOX, a tough l eather 
Jerkin 

BI.OOD BOLTxaMD, clottod 
with blood 

BLOon-mr, more corroctly 
blood-wixm, a penalty for 
bloodehed, paid to the 

I BODDLX FBDT, E tollet pin 
that coat a boddle, a am a ll 
Bcotoh copper coin = ^ 

•pn gUBh 

BovA Boba, a courtesan, 
ihowy wanton 
BoMoe sooioa, a comrade, 


Boroklucx, a freqaenter of 
brothol* 

pn»a«iL, rustic, common 
BoDMTTTU, something given 
over ftnd abo>e the usual 
wages, a bounty 
Bow ILAMD, the wrong side 
BowiK, a small wooden milk 
pail 

BaATTAca, the standard of a 
Highland clan 
BaATX, a bravado aJlroct 
Dbeokam, bracken, fern 
leaves 

Buurr asuwauiwlihaunooth 
and beautiful forehead 
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Bee -NY I a. bread or toasted 
oatmeal soaked in the 
fatty scum of brotl) 
BaiDaE (at Pketh) swept 
AWAT (p 31), during a 
great flood in 1210 This 
refers to an older bridge 
That Btandmg at the date 
of this tale was erected by 
Robert Bruce in 1329, and 
was carried away by a 
flood in 1621 ^ 

Beoooes, Highland shoes of 
untanned leather 
Beook, to enjoy, hold 
Bmse, oatmeal over which 
boiling water has been 
poured, so as to maVe a 
coarse porridge 
BucmNAN, George, wrote In 

7 0 / Scot- 

land (1652) 

Bughting, the folding of 
the ewes for milkine at 
evening * 

B n E o A o E tekement, prop- 
erty held under the 
crown In a royal burgh 
Busk, to dress, deck, 
smarten up oneself 
Bdt (in the motto ‘Touch 
the cat but a glove 
without, BUT dout, 
without doubt, bot oht 
haehes, without defensive 
armour 

Callliach, an old woman 
Capable, a hill on the 
borders of Ayrshire and 
Lanarkshire, on the north- 
®fst^ slope of which 
stood Douglas’s castle 
OAMpyEBE, or Oamphihe, 
^ the Dutch Island of 
Walcheren, was the seat 
of a speciallv favoured 
Sc o 1 1 1 s h trading factory 
from 1444 to 1796 
Cable, oabll, a feUow, man 
Oaepzovius Therewere 
several eminent Germim 
jurists of this name in the 
16th and 17th centuries 
Oaese, a fertile tract of land 
beside a river, as the Oarse 
of Cowrie, beside the Tay, 
stretching from Perth to 
Dimdee 

Oaeslogie, knight op, an 
ancestor of the family of 
Olephane, whose mansion 
stood at Carslogie hah ,* 
Cupar in Fifeshire 
OaTEBAN, or OATIIKEAV, a 
Highland robber 
Cavev, or cAviE a hen-coop 
Chatelet, or Chasteia.eo 
P mHBE 1)E Boslosel ue’ 


glossary 

French’ poet, executed in 
1663 for professing a 
criminal passion for ilary 
Queen of Scots 
CuEYEON, a glove 
Clanjaupeet, low, worth- 
less people, trumpery folk 
COCHEANE, Robeet, an 
architect originally, bo- 
Mmo favourite of James 
lU , and reputed Earl of 
^r, slain In 1482 by the 
Scottish nobles. See 
Scott’s Tales of a Grand- 
father, chap Tvli 
Cogging, cheating, lying, 
wheedling ’ 

CoLniNOHAM, a to'vn on the 
coast of Berwickshire 
CoimoDiTY (p 39), material 
advantage 
OoEBiE, a raven 
Co^waineb, a worker in 
Cordovan leather, shoe- 
maker 

CoEEioHiE Dnu, the dark 
glen, corrie 

tbe head, a term 
Implying contempt 

“hunt- 

mg-knife, hanger 
Covine, a secret or collusive 
agreement 

Oeabbb, the Flemish 
enqineeb. a FlemM 
eng^eer named Crab de- 
fended Berwick against 
the English after it was 
13 ? 7 '“®^ by the Scots in 

Ouubek, a disturbance, 
emoorrassmeut 
CmuiEE, a gossip, companion 
O^AND’ skilful, kno^g 
Cu^OH, a light skifE, mmie 
oi a hide stretched over 
^oker-work or the lopped 
branches of a tree 
CUESUS MHDENM, a COUTSe of 
medical study 

Cuetal axe, a short curved 
sword or cutlass 
OVNANCHE TEACHEALIS the 
croup ’ 


Daoine shie, fairy folk 
Daee lucem, to throw light 
upon, decide positively 
Daegu^ or DXEG, a task, 
work 

Dault, a foster son 
Deasil, circling round a 
thing the same way as the 
sun goes, that Is, from 
right to left 
Debait, to strive, flght 
Deeoshed, debauched 
Deil, to share, distribute 
Dey-woman, a dairy-maid 
Dinging, knocking, ham- 
mering 

Dink, saucy, contemptuous, 
scornful of others 
Dittay, in, under indict- 
ment 

Divan, a council 
Dominus, sir 

Donald op the Isles, 
claimed the power and 
rank of an independent 
sovereign over the Weatem 
Isles and part of the main- 
land of Scotland, was de- 
feated by the Earl of Mar 
at the battle of Btorlaw, in 
1411 

Douce, fair, honest 
Dope, stubborn,- intractable 
Doublaoh, a Highland knap- 
sack 

Dour, doubt 

Douze, twelve, douzb 
PEEEs, the twelve peers or 
paladins of Charlemagne, 
celebrated in mediaeval 
romance 
Dowaiee, dowager 
Deeed a sobe weibd, paid a 
severe penalty 
Dhomond, a large transport 
vessel 

Dunhiewassal, a Highland 
gentleman 

DuppLim Castle op, seat 
of the Borl of Hlnnoul, 
about 6 miles south-west 
from Perth) 


Daimatic, a loose eoclesiaa- 
tical vestment with wide 
sleeves 

Dalbiads, an ancient Celtic 
race of Scots, who passed 
Ireland into 
Scot^d in the Cth century 
D^ (Bacchus), a title of 
bonour’ much used by the 
old English poets 

‘’bider, refuse of 

toe xorge 


Eaeish, Ebish, or Eese, 
Gaelic, BUghlond 

Eabn, a river of Perthshire, 
joins the Tay south of 
Perth 

Entey, an interlude, dance 
introduced between two 
parts of on entertainment , 
the persons who dance an 
bntry 

Ephemkrtues, a table show- 
ing the daily positions of 
the planets 

Ebeol, Eabls op, were 
hereditary Constables of 
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ScoUanJ See Frroit In 
QLoaAory la I!aIjaunU<t 
E&put roar, a frecthlukur 
f^nruox, tho root, orlgliul 
form of a word 
£oxj:tr«, the iwiiieherd of 
(Myuoua 

B2uaBXDATto:f, a 
boriting 


PxBLtiir, a tale Lo Ter&o, 
tuaaU> utlrlcal 
FaiTotiB. an ovlNdoor, 
scoundrel 

Baa KiL xim lOH Exouiir, 
anoUiar lor Hector 
Fxajuoox, a mounUia, 25G0 
foot blRh, noar AborfelUj 
In PerthihirQ 

FxxTua'f B a^,tho orening 
procftdlng tlio Loot faat, 
that U, ^rOTO Tueada; 
Fanorr, foaghfc 
Ficht, fight 

FanaEJUv nan, black chanter 
(of a bagpipe) 

Fkk arro BomrrrTU, vrogea 
and a groUUtouji proaent 
Fnwr, or rstoirT, wmtht 
fierce oeas 

Far, doomod, predestloed 

FxDDXiS, KXSO WBO PLA7ZD 

vro5, etc. Bliog, otc. 
FtEiL wa H'juu uaoMB, holy 
wotnaa’a nxarket, that 1^ 
KenmorePolr 

FnT Oaoo. Sc9 Scott'a 
Lady of iht Zoie^Couto Ul. 
Fxslaxxioo, or FcrnAaio, 
near tho mouth of tlio 
rirer Looby, at tho west 
end of Loon Tay 
Fia HAS OBD, the man of tho 
hammer, smith 
FiiAtKBT, a long shallow 
basket a *TT>ftU tfa«) r 
FnTTB SBC, rntvo shk, 
whotber sbo acold or kick, 
glTO way to a fit of anger 
Foot, to thmst, stab 
Fobkhabkbk, ■ledgO' 
hammer 

FoftTXVaAxn, a yfllage near 
Loob Tar, In the nortb> 
west of Pertbshlre 
Fuecs, trlara 
Fbowit, surly, pesTlsb 
Folyxet, de^ed 


Gabbaxt, or OABjuap, a 
kind of lighter 
Gaybbe, a contraotioD of 
grandfather — > a familiar, 
afleoUonate title 
Gat.uabp, a gallant 
GAnniABOisB, meniment, 
gaiety 


GAnztOOLAff, or oticor 
oLABs, a Uear>'armcd 
Highlander 

G AiitiO VS'I^CE, tho placo 
whoro yio gallows was i4.t 
ap 

G AXiWfiaiABB, natlTos of 
Galloway, the old noma 
for the southwest of i 
Scotlaud, tho Bouglas's 
country 

Gauuoobd, a hound that 
hunts by sight 
OKAEfgiX^ property, busi 
mss, work 

QcinxB aurr or fir Onu 
ru{, the aboemokor's. Sto 
furtbtr 8L Crispin below 
Oibbbl, a granary, storo^ 
houoo 

Gunrr, an asylum, sanctuary 
Gliob, or QUO, a bushy head 
of hair 

Qloqu^ to look suUon at, 
frown at 

Goosboap, a silly person 
GoASTFAEO, Intimacy, faruH 
lor friondihlp 
Gocob, a wenoh 
Goer or oouTTE, adrop 
Gocvbbh AXTB, a bouse* 
keeper 

Qow Gaeiiti for ‘sniJtb^t 
Cow Obbok, Bandy logged 
Smith 

OowBiE, cDKsmAcr or, a 
reputed attempt of the 
Earl of Gowno and his 
brother Co kidnap and 
slay James VI at Perth 
In IQOO 

Geaoqab oaks, a cake mode 
of toasted or parohod com 
QBATor, Implements, equip- 
meat 

QoxooBr Tim Oakat, pope 
and father of the Ohlirob 
In the 0th century 
OEbvB, the place of publio 
executionB m Paris 
GcpK, or oooo, woMzv or 
women of respectability 
Gtobs, Bnra or, made him 
wbo wore Jt Inrlslble. 
Gjgos was king of ancient 
Lyola In Asia btlnoT 


Habkeobob a abort cost of 
ringed maQ or armonr, 
witboat sleeres 
able, fit 

HAvn^ tbe temples^ tbe 
face between tbe cheeks 
and ears 
Haii>t>, wbolo 

H A X. n o w tf A ■ s. All Solnta’ 
Day^he 1st of Korember 
Habd-Haeucb, a thief token 
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with tho itoica goods In 
hla poobcsslou 
Habx oyer, means of com 
palsloa agalnsti haudlo 
sgalnst 

JlAEor, refuse, coaree ends 
of llax, hemp, wool 
Habeow, or uxho, a cry of 
dlstre^ shout for help 
Haddbex, a coat of mail 
without sleevos 
Hatabp, having 
Hat, tob* or, at Loboartt 
Sae Jhoncarty, etc. 
Ubidxs ukv, headmen, 
chiefs 

Hce BAnruct, my own self 
His, high 

Hibbt, honey, a term of 
(dTocGon or endearment 
Honsnas, should properiy 
be noBBT, a strong, ootivo 
horse of medium sue 
UoBiUESiiow, or HnnBLJO- 
saow, a tumult, hubbnb 
Holidakx, on Incorrect 
form of UAiJz>ov, somO' 
thing (a relio, saint) that 
la regaKled aa holy 
Honrsn up, help^, sup- 
ported] as used Iromcally 
on p. 312, embarrassed 
Hobs, to lament, moan 
Hobtibo, a muaterlng of 
armed men 

Hobt’s up, a call on the 
liunting^orn under a 
■portsman^s window of a 
morning, to warn him Jt *m 
time to be up and off to 
thq hounds 


IiXB xABu roETia, eto* (m 
200), he, strong of han^ 
shidl play In the BngUah 
gardens 

Ibcu, Island. The Inch of 
Perth is not now on Island, 
hut a level expanse of 
greeoJimrd 
Ifl^UBiT, shut up 
iH KXTBioaa, at the last gasp 
IjrPABa ABU OUTTAAO, the 
right of a baron or cor 
potation to try thieves, 
equally whetb^ taken 
(with the booty) In or 
outside of hli (Us) own 
Jurisdiction 

lawocxim*, Innocents* Hay, 
the 2^h of December 
la ranfaino, beginning (to 
speak), m tum or of ipeet^ 
ImzBTCBE, to take another 
into one’s own bouse, 
m (lints in 

Ithabd, or TTHABD, busy, 
constant 
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J vcKsinw, nulitnry rf tuliu r^, 
null wcarinj; Jacka <n 
armour 

JvcQuiiim', a rising of tlm 
iwasauts of cnUral 1 nun o 
against thu oppri bsiom of 
tim uoblut in IJoS 
Jedwood, the district urouiid 
Jedburgh 

JUiT, or JuxET, a gaj, li>ul> 
joung woiinu 

JOLTBUUE VDED, btUOid, 
tilick-hcaded 

KAiNitBN, or cAd irEif, a 
duty in kind (a hi.n) p dd 
bj a tenant to hia landlord 
Keu die’s nnjo Sci. note 
lo, p 4-tl 

Kempe, or KEMP, a champion, 
avarrlor of renown 
Kem, to know 
ICenned, gutter 
Keene, a Ught-armed High- 
Landor 

Kino who plated tn>0N the 
piddle, etc. (p Ki), tUo 
Boman Emperor Nero 
Kikbtenino, ohrlsteruug, 
baptbsing 

Kitiiit, or KTTUED, pro- 
duced, caused 
Knicht, knight 

La belle Eeance, beautiful 
France 

Lai, a favourite form of song 
current amongst the mln - 
strels of the North of 
France 

Landlodpee, an adventurer, 
vagrant 

Landwasd, the rural parts 
of a town parish 
Ladcupdl, laivful 
Lavendebe, washerwoman 
Lawino, an inn reckoning 
Lbdnooh, or Lynedoch, a 
seat in a picturesque situa- 
tion near the river Almond, 
a few miles north-west of 
Perth It is associated 
with the memory of Bessy 
Bell and Mary Gray, cele- 
brated in Scottish song 
Leiohtaoh, a body guard 
Leib, or LABE, to teach 
Levin-bolt, hghtmng 
Leyden, Dm, poet and Ori- 
ental scholar, a friend of 
Scott 

Liddel, a nver in the south 
of Scotland, flowing 
through Koxburghahlre 
and Dumfrlesdure 
LiESSE, AbbS de, a burlesque 
dignitary, elected every 
season of carnival by a 


Hoch ly of Arrai m tlm 
north of rrunc 
1 iMULit, or LiUii II , a iroim- 
dr< I, wortldi • I U How 
Li iDouu, toiiL^T UP, now 
i rum, stem! on tim 'loiitli 
ban) of the lay, in tlm 
lliirtli Wt-itof hifinhiro 
Lull . 0 , making iiotcliii In 
Lira, i joint, limb 
Lo\ uso, a narrow strict or 
lanu 

Loch An Lit vxp, a blllllko 
blade, with a hook at tlie 
back of it, both mounted 
on a long sliaft 
Lociull, the territorial 
design itlon of tho chief of 
the Cameron clan 
Lockuin Are Note 11, p 

m 

Lovns, lofts, storeys 
Loon,, CiTiiuuNE, Lorrcctly 
il MiOAEET, niistresd, after- 
wards wife, of King 
David II 

LovciETi, or Ldncxiitv, I 
mdts from Perth, where 
in tho reign of Kennulli 
III (tnd of loth tint nry) 
tho Danes wore defeated 
by tho Scots, tho victory 
behig principally duo to 
the prowess of a peasant 
and hia sous, who wore 
ploughing close by, and 
who used their oxen y okes 
as weapons. To him thu 
Hays, Laris of Errol, trace 
their descent 

Loon, a fellow , a woman of 
easy virtue, mistress 
Loan OP THE Maeches, a 
king’s officer cliarged to 
defend and govern tho 
Border frontier next 
England 

Lonfla OP tiie Aeticles, a 
permanent committee of 
the S o o t tis h Parliament 
from the end of the 14th 
century to 1690, who 
drafted such measures as 
it was proposed to bring 
before Parliament in the 
next session 

Ltro AND THE HOEN, ear and 
the horn, os if he were an 
animal 

Lundobis. See Lindores 
Luedanb, a good-for-nothing 
fellow 

ATX, more 

Ma BELLE tenebeosa, my 
lovely brunette 
M AoO ALLAHMOEE, the 
patronymic of the house 
of Ajgyll 


MAHtiD lit A <ll Tciiu lOAt NT, 
in Dm tin ill oval inyitriy 
pivys 1 rmiploof rijfrai tury 
iluvili, Dm fonnor l/oing 
ijJt<J>(i<l to n pfeiwiit tho 
Prophot JUiiomi't, tlm 
1 liter a AlnlumwcdAU devil 
AIail, or UAiLi, baggage*, 
lilt, .,340 

alAiN, acoek lighting match , 
WcLjii UAif, a cock tight 
of sixteen birds on each 
aide, which was continued 
winner against winner, 
until only one was left 
uUvo 

AIaiu, in Scotland, the 
mOBSongor of a county 
(shorill’s) court 
Mai'.t, most 

MaJoit, or ilAtn. John, wrote 
In Latin a /littory of 
hcotUmd (In'Jl) 

JliKEE, a IKiet 

Malcolu tub AIaidbn, Mal- 
colm rV’ fllJl-Ubo), king 
of Seotlanu 

Mal-tallnt, lll-hnmour, 
rcbentment 

if vLvoiBtE, asweet wlno, 
grown on tlio islands of tho 
Hvgean, generally called 
malmsey 

Maiuiock, afragmunt, shape- 
less pie'co 

Manoonel, a military cata- 
pult for hurllugatoues, etc. 
MaeoabbTj Qdcen, great- 
nlcco of Luward tho Con- 
fessor and wlfo of Malcolm 
Caumore, king of Scotland, 
colobratod for her ex- 
emplary piety and love for 
the Church 

Maeischal taeh, sewer or 
server of the mess 
Maek, or MEEK, a coin = In 
Scotland la IJd., In Eng- 
land ISs. 4d 

Massamoee, tho principal 
dungeon of a feudal castle. 
C o mp are Proxlmus est, 
etc , below 
Maun, must 
Mat, maid, maiden 
Meal Venhel, Meal Alley, 
a principal street In Perth 
Meku., or hdcelb, much, a 
great part 
Meek. See Mark 
Messan, a mongreL cur 
Methkolin, a drink made of 
honey and water, boiled, 
fermented, and spiced 
Misk, dark 

Mistee, manner of, sort of 
Mohb ab chat, the great cat 
MoNTAon, Ladt Mabi 
W oEiLET, a beauty and 
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wtt, the friend of Popo 
end AddUon* and author 
of celebrated LtHert ( 17C3) 
Hraru, a beggar, atroUer 
Hum aao kad. utterly ex- 
haoUed In bod; and aplrlu 
UtTTToa, Fxascu, a Prenoh 
gold coin=:Ca. 8d., to 
called from lU being Izn 
preated witli the im^o of 
aUmb 

KiJ 2 r, tucruL, ukb, own, 
m; own telf 

Hdoma, forced Are Sc6 
llne-egw 

KuitT, neaiutt, next 
lfoBU^ on old EnglUh gold 
colnsiGt. 8d. 

Nox aoimnx arr, It’t not 
our botlneta (to decide the 
question) 

Homaca, number 

Occrmsurr, an erent, Ind* 
dent, occorrextce 
OmzaQux m oebuc otcoa, 
X am odled one that bring* 
aid (Le. the healer) the 
world OTer 
OmTAXa. jSm Infang 
OUTLIIB, or OOTIXE, Od 
^tmoi that liet out in the 
fleldt, especlaUy la winter , 
hwnc.q one who sta;i out-* 
Aide of hit own home at 
night 

Pxoxxiia AJTD FCLCfa, unfair 
trading, at when a free- 
man of a borough grant! 
the use of hit name for | 
trading purposea to one 
who is not a freeman | 
Fjumxa« the officer who had 
core ox the bread or the | 
pantry i 

Pim XKOuaa, in fUldt lore 
PAaiajiaXTKD. ornamented 
with lace, embroidery 
PAUaBXT, or PAUCaTlK, 
proud, ha^bty, malapert 
Pauf, pap, nipple 
pATKtsB, a large triangular 
ahleld 

Patxek, a Urely motion, lOte 
those of a dancer 
PaAT, a wlllui and proud 
young woman 
pKf.T.tca, a porpoise 
PxBtfAJTT, l^MAS, traToUer 
and naturalist, visited 
Scotland In 1709 a^ 1779 
PanruEBia, to complete, 
accomplish 

PtKTH BAmoa. St« Bridge 
(at Perth), otc. 
PaTEOMan, a horseman’s 
pistol, short carbine 


PmcETOx. Jonx, author of 
two or three books on the 
JlUtory of ScoHand (1790- 
1707) 

PixXEE, a head-dress worn 
by ladies of rank 
Pinir, TO wixn a, to unravel 
a difficulty 

pLOuau-aixAiTU, plough 
fittings 

PoXTESI Saxcti, etc. (p 
442), tbo great bridge of 
8t John ot Perth 
Poet, goto of a city 
PosTui^TE, a candidate or 
petitioner for some eccle- 
siastical benefice 
PoTTEO-CAJUunn, on apothe- 
cary 

PoTtixo AH, a pottage maker, 
cook — in this novel on 
apothecary roTTinoBT, 
the calling of on apotheca^ 
Pomx-roT, a large tankard, 
holding two quarts 
PooxcET Dox, a box for hold 
Ing perfumes 

PonxD SooTscxls. 8d. 
£nglish 

Praxk, deck In a showy 
manner, make ostentatious 

show 

PsxcuiAX a strict observer 
of moral rules 

pEKCoaxmox. a p r e 1 1 m 1- I 
nary «^TTniTifirir»nj official 
Inquiry 

Peiob, aIat, a witty poet 
I (10(^1721) 

Peiyaoo, a minion, favourite 
I Pooroex, a gift, present 
FaoxDcns xst, etc (p. 444), 
j Next is the subtemmeon 
I dun^D, or, as the Moors 
I coU it, vKumorra 
Ptisax, a cooling drink 
made of barley and other 
tugredianta 
PTXE, pain 

Queax, a wench, woman of 
doubtful reputation 
Qooa, who 
QoaAis, whose 
QoBAEE, where, to which 

Baufauoe, to storm and 
scold 

EAXXOoa, a wild moun 
talnous district in the 
north west of Perthshire 
Rat, to reach, stretch, hood 
Bebecx, a thre^stnnged 
musical instrument of the 
viol class 

BxcBEATXEar, entertain 
ment, amusement 
Kkde, counsel, advice 
Bxnr, or exive, robbery 


Emx Am «oN EACimr, again 
for Hector 

Bccvixa, tooraudlng, plun 
dering; eqveb, a marauder 
RggKDg, or Bgutnnj a remedy 
ItEQUiau rrr.TiXAH doxa, 
grant eternal rest 
BETBXA'fT, one that has 
come bock to life 
RoB&itTSox. Wn.LiAx, author 
of a celebrated llUtory of 
ScoUiaxd (17GWi9) 

Robxat nu Dktil, the first 
Duke of Nonnanuy, called 
thus because of his cruelty 
and audacity 

Rochiheox Wood, See Note 
C7, p 452 

Boor tuxb, the ridge-beam, 
the roof itself 
Bonrao crying out hoaraely, 
croaking 
Boens, a bumper 
Bowax-tbxe, mountain-osb, 
a twig of whloh was In 
Scotland esteemoda 
ipecifio against all of 
evil spirits 

SlAcxxxss, Inixocent 
I Sr Barb, or PrsBABB, first 
bishop of Cork, in Ireland, 
lived in the Cth century 
St Oaima, though noble- 
born, mode shoes with his 
own han d s, stealing the 
leather and giving 
shoes away to the poor 
He lived at Solasons in 
France in the 3d century 
St Johxstoxe, the old name 
of Per^ 

Bt Joux’s-wobt, a, spedcs 
of Hyperieuntf accounted 
a rpeolilo against witch 
craft and other malignant 
Infloencea 

Bt. LroxABn’i CnAai, a part 
of the Queen’s Park, cn 
ciroUag Arthur’s Beat, 
Edinburgh, where duels 
were oft^ fought 
St Bixoax, or N ixiax, 
Scottish saint of the 4th 
and Cth centnrios 
SAnvAoE, rude, uncivilised 
Bax OTA Maria, OEA rao BOBU 
Holy Mary pray for ns 
Saeabaxd, a Bpamsh dance 
Sabsexacu, Boron, <. s. Eng 
Hallman X^oalondor of 

Scotland 

Bcotch mile = about 
furlongs 

Beakbaohie, a Highland 
genealogist or chronicler 
Bbceet a light and flexible 
shirt of mail, worn 
under the jerkin 
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Seceetis, a, a private 
secretary 

Seid sttas, strike up (the 
muaio) 

SELCoin^ strange, imusual 
Semele, one of humble birth 
Sbheoa, a Boman philoso- 
pher (4 B. 0 to 65 A. D 1, 
some of whose writings 
inculcate the noblest seif- 
sacrifice and breathe the 
tenderest consolation 
Shieleio, or sheaijko, a hut 
Shoqoeto, jogging, moving 
away 

Shoeed ceoss, a cross that is 
propped or supported 
‘ SlOBS OF WAS AEOUND,’ etc 
(p 235), from Richard II 
Act il sc 2 


SiE Huoa OF Bobdeaui, hero 
of a mediseval romance of 
chivalry 

Sm PuiDAEUs OP Teot, rep- 
resented m the medisBval 
romances as a go-between 
SiEVESTE, the favourite form 
of song current amongst 
the troubadours 
Si seius eubbsoehs, etc 
(p 448), If the hand is 
reddish where the iron 
tonched, he is esteemed 
guilty, but if It IB whole, 
praise is rendered unto God 
Skese, or 8KEAH-, a High- 
landeris dagger, skbse- 
occxE, knif e of the arm-pit, 
the Highlander’s stiletto 
Seooas', a war-cry, rallying- 
cry 

StowHouifD, a sleuth-hound, 
one that himts by scent 
Smaik, a contemptible fellow 
Snails, His {i e Chnat’s) 
nails, with which He was 
nailed to the Cross 
Boldan, orsDiTAN, a Moham- 
medan sovereign 
SouEDEAii, somewhat, some 
thing 

SoESEE, a sponger, one who 
exacts frM lodgmga. See 
also Note 21, p 413 
Spain, intiiiels BEonoHT into 
(p 372) Count Julian 
invited the Moors into 
Spain because hig sov- 
ereign, Rodenok, king of 
the Visigoths, ravished his 
daughter Flonnda 
Spoeean, a Bhghlander’s 
purse, pouch 

Steel hanb of Caesloqie, 
See Carslogia 

SncKLEE, the second in a 
single combat See Note 
33, p 444 


SnanATA, marks of blood, 
blood-stains 
Stint, to stop 

Stee, todistarb,mterferewith 
SiTELiNo Biudoe (p 17), the 
conventional boundary 
between the Highlands and 
the Lowhmds 

Stoutheief, theft with 
violence 

Stowed the Liras, cropped, 
cut off the ears 
Steath, a valley through 
which a river runs, 
Steatheen, or Steath- 
eabn, the valley of the 
nver Earn , STSATUiiOBE, 
a wide vaUey lying north- 
west of the Sidlaw Hifla, 
in Scotland 

Steaw, Jack, one of the 
popular leaders m "Wat 
Tyler’a rebeUion, 1381 
Stvptic, a remedy for stop- 
ping the flow of blood from 
a wound 

SuccEDiT, fell, accrued 
Soper totaji iiATEEiEii, 
totally, with respect to the 
whole affair 
Swallow-tails, arrows 
SwASHiNo, blustering, 
bragging 

SwEET-OALE, the bog-myrtle 
Swinged, soundly beaten, 
chastised 

Ta, the one 

Taishatae, a Bbghland seer 
Tahtallon, on the south i 
shore of the Firth of Forth, 
near North Berwick 
Tbndbeed, regarded with 
sohcitude, cherished 
Tent (a wound), to probe a 
wound 

Teejiagaont See Mahound 
Testes, an old French silver 
com, worth ahont sixpence 
Thimeb, a beggar who uses 
threats and intimidation 
Nee Note 24, p 443 
Thorn , uooe of, about 4 miles 
south-east of Dunk eld. 
Compare Note 57, p 452 
Theaw, to thwart, oppose 
Threttv, thirty 
Theew, to distort, bend 
Thbuiis, loose threads, ends 
Tine-eoan, a magical invo- 
cation of evil spirits prac- 
tised in the Highlands 
Tible, to twirl 
Tieeivie, a violent ontborst 
of passion 
Tochee, a dowry 
Tod, a fox 
Toleooth, a prison 


Tobwood, a forest, now cut 
dowu, between Falkirk and 
Stirhng 

Tbeillaoe, treUia-work 
Tboy to buins (p 372), 
through the forcible theft 
of Helen by Pans of Troy 
Truce of God, from the 10th 
to the 13th century, a 
mutual agreement to ab- 
stain from warfare on cer- 
tain days and at certain 
seasons 

Tdilzie, a brawl, street-fight 

UoEEO, the Dane, or Ooiek 
THE Dane, hero of a 
medimval romance of 
chivalry 

I Ujiqdhile, lata, deceased 
I Usquebaugh, whisky 

Venit extbeila dies, the last 
day has come 

Vervain, a kmd of verbena, 
a specific against witch- 
craft 

Vestiaev, a room for keep- 
mg clothes , a tinng-room 

"Waoit, hired 

"Walawa, woe 1 lo ! woe I 
Now usually written weU- 
a-day I 

■Wabe, or WAUB, worse 
"VVaelock, wizard 
Wabstle, a wrestle, personal 
struggle 

Wassail, ale flavoured with 
sugar and apices, any m- 
tosacatmg liquor 
Wastel bbead, a Mnd of 
fine white bread 
Wean, a small child 

WEAPON-SHAWlNa, Or WAPEN- 
SHAW, a periodical review 
of arms , a rendezvous for 
military exerrises 
Weied See Dreed a sore 
weird 

WelKED, or WHBLKBD, 
marked vrith whelks or 
blisters 

Wiai, a scar, blemish 
Weed, or wbied, fate, 
doom 

Weeis, wars 
Wight, a fellow^person 
WiNTON, or Wtntoun, 
Andrew of, a rhynung 
chronicler of Scothind of 
the end of the 14th century 
Women of good, or oude, 
women of respectabihty, 
good reputation 
Weocht, wrought, caused 

Yauld, yielded, gave up 
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Dalwolst, or Daliousie, Sir Alexander 
Eamsay of, 379, 461 
Deaail, the, 320, 451 
Deni’s Dick, 79 , robs Proudfute, 81 
Dominicans, monaste^ of, in Perth, 102 
charnel-house im 126 , garden, 403, 452 ’ 
Dorothy, Simon Glover’s housekeeper, 12. 

26 , her lU tidings, 220 
Douglas, Earl of, 93, and the monastery 
of Arbroathu 106, 443 , insulted by 
Rothsay, ll7 , at the King’s council, 
142, arrests Ramomy, 388, his inter- 
new ivlth Albany, 402, offers to knight 
Henry Smith, 423 “ 

Douglas, George, iv 

Douglas, Marjory, Duchess of Rothsay. 93 
Dukes, in Scotland, 92, 443 
Dunbar, Elizabeth of, 93 
Dwiniug, Henbane, his insinuatlonB, 67 
i^ets Henry Smith and Louise, 133 
^nds Ramorny, 172, plotTVmst 
Hen^ Smft, 174 , helps Ramomy in 
plottmg, .A9, his love of riches, 264, 
called in to Proudfute’s child, 265 
mMues Bonthron, 286, helps to decoy 
^thsay’ 348 , writes a letter for him, 

* !.’ ^ ^ Sir Patrick Ohar- 

1 ’ ’^ecel'^es Catharine at Falk- 

£ cfeS.'s^®® ^ 386 , 

See Conachar 

Emburgh, districts of, ix, 438 
Efleir of war, 26, 440 
Elizabeth of Dunbar, 93 

combat be- 

^een Bonthron and Henry Smith, 273. 
receives charge of Rothsay, 278, bd 

against 

Rotlmy 8 leaving him, 353, 358 “ 

1^3, 183 , tries to 


'S're Glover, Catharine 

fS, w.SSt'i® 

Fornuhard Day, 318, 408 

i eudal ago, female beauty In, 6 , noblee 

Fin° y Ordeal 

^irc ordcaL Ordeal 

io^Mun, Contlnuator of, quoted, xxiii, 437, 

Francis, Father, 207 
irastr, Sir Shuon, 2C2 

Galuxc, of a church, 99, 443 
George I\ , hU visit to Scotland, lx, 133 
Glccmaidtn iTrc Louise 
Glossar}, 157 

^hv'lllth.^'^”®; 6, accosted 

b> lUiUodj , s , reproachta Henry Smith. 

ralvutlnu, 47, n.fu-H.s hts advaucts, 57, 


her conversation with Father Clement, 
168 , rebukes him, 166 , her meeting with 
Conachar, 167 , runs to Henry Smith’s, 
222 , her explanation to her father, 296 , 
taken under Sir Patrick Oharterls’s pro- 
tection, 309 , her arrival at Falkl^d, 367 , 
scene with Rothsay, 369 , communicates 
^th him, 377 , questioned by Ramomy, 
381 , threatened by him , 3^ , her last 
meeting with Conachar, 432, her mar- 
riage, 

Glover, Simon, his opinion of the court 
^Uants, 6 , attends evening worship, 
11 , questions Henry Smith about his 
journey, 14 , defends him against Catha- 
rme, 20, 24 , his conversation with him , 
26, 42 , takes in the prisoner, 37 , en- 
courages Henry’s suit, 48, annoyance at 
Conaohar’s departure, 64, tries to hush 
up the attack, 66 , disturbed by Proud- 
fute, 186 , hears of Henry Smith’s pro- 
tection to the glee-maiden, 188, is told 
bad news by Dorothy, 220 , flndB Catharine 
at Henry Smith’s, 229 , urges Henry 
Snuth to avenge Proudfute, 233 , bids 
Catharine accept Henry Smith, ^3, 
warned by Sir Patrick Charteris, 301, 
^es refuge with the Clan Quhele, 310, 
hears bad news from Booshalloch, 313 , 
hm interview with Father Clement, 321 , 
^ the Highland feast, 329 , his Interview 
with Oonachxvr, 334 ^ his experiences of 
warfare, 340 , refuses to give Catharine to 
Eachin, 344 , sees his darling wish occom' 
pushed, 434 

Glovers’ corporation, of Perth, 66, 441 

Glune-amlej^, 440 

Gow See Henry the Smith 

Griffin, Allan, ffiids Prondfute’s body, 216 , 
at the side of the lists, 411 


Hailes, Lord, quoted, 466 
Hangmg, survival after, 292, 460 

the Smith, follows Simon Glover and 
Catharine, 11 , hla appearance, 12, 33 , 
gives an account of hla journey, 14 , 
stabbed by Conachar, 18 , reproached 
by Catharine, 19, conversationa with 
Simon Glover, 26, 42, warned to hasten 
to the rescue, 36 , rescues Catharine, 36 , 
hm affection for her, 46, kissed by her, 
48 , 1^ suit to her, 67 , at the town- 
council, 66 , rides with Oliver Proudfute, 
(6, goes to his aaeistance, 81, reassures 
him, 83 , the glee-maiden thmat upon 
him, 121 , takes her home with him, 131 , 
met by Dwining, 133 , by Proudfute, 134 
expostulates with Isickle Shoolbred, 136 , 
Dwlnlng’s plot against him, 174 , gives 
refuge to ProudJfute, 194 , visited by 
Catharine, 224 , urged to avenge Proud- 
fute, 233 , hla evidence, 238 , chosen to 
bo Maud Proudfuto’s champion, 244, his 
combat with Bonthron, 274 , at the town 
coUation, 280 , is told bad news, 394 , his 
interview with Norman nan Ord, 397 , 
bends his armour to Eacliln, 401 , volun- 
tbcrs for the llgUt, 412, slnjs Norman 
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turn Ord, 418 , kHli Torqall, 422 refuaea 
to follow DoogliSt 423 1 his marriage, 
4^, hit deecenoAnts, 445 
HentbAW, Kltt, 301. 331 
Heresy, m Bootlano, 31, 152 , a commisoioa 
aga^t, 153, 20G , the Oloven acoased of, 
2w, 301. Se^ alio Clement, Father 
Hlghtods, Hlghlondert, derotloii of, zxr , 
clan feodt, 145, 262, 305 tupentltioiit, 
305, 307; tmTelUng in, 310 fonaral of 
chief, 319, 451 , feo^ 328 , battle of cloua 
Quhele and Ohattan, 414 
Holyrood Palace, tights of, lx 
* Horse and hattock,’ 70, •iei2 
Honghmanitares, 398, 4&2 

IrraoDncrnovs, Author*! tx xxl 
Twlanda, in Scottish lakes, 318 

Jjuoi, son of Robert IIL, 374, 401, 420 
Janutf quoted, 417 
Jedwood, Justice. 330 
Jexabel, Proudfule’s mare, 70, 79 
Johnstone family,. 80, 442 

j' , 

giDDiw*! Eiva, 49, 411 \ 

Ker of Fal<^ 0 £udde, xr j 

' ", barons of, 74r, 442, Oastla, 80 


Kinfaoni, bait 
Kinnoul Hill, Perthjj 


Perth, J 

X-/ 

Lm Islands, Scottish, 318 
* Lay of poor Louise,* 103, 443 
Lelcbtacb, or body guard, 327 
Lockmon, 201. 447 

XiOgle, Catharine, i e. Hiugaret, 101, 2G2 
LoognerfUe, Thomas de, 73 
LouTse, the glee-maiden, in the courtyard 
of the Dominicans, lOt 112 , lay of, 103, 
noticed by Rothsoy, 114 put under 
Henry Smith's protewou, 121 ; led into 
the enamel house, 125 , token home by 
Henry Smith, 131 , on the Toy, 301 ; her 
song, 363, disooTers Botbsay, 377; es- 
capes from Falkland, 380 mth Ootho- 
rl^ Glorer at Oampile Linn, 430 
Londln. Sir Louis, 2m , proposes the bler- 
ordea^ 240 

MaoGix.Lix CHXTTaKACH. Si4 Ohattanacb, 
UocGmie 

Haolan, Kaohin. Seo Couaohar 
3fao7aa, QQohrist, 391 , fimerol of, 319 
MaoKay’t country, 311, 451 
MocLean Sir Hector, xxiy 
MooLewU, camaOn of the Brmndanes, 110 
detains Rothaay, 277 summonod to 
srreet Albany 427 

5?n' hU oinblUoS, 

“frVtfon.^,1 ^ 142 hi. dl.- 

SloMamore, 201, 444 
liloktreU. lemole, 113 
Mohr ar Obst, 310 450 
Moncxl^, Hill of, 3 

yOl« XXJI — 30 


MorrlcO'dancers, dignitaries, 200, 4^, of 
Perth 230 440 

ildrrison Mr , quoted, 438, 440, 441, 442, 
446, 440, 449, ^ / 

‘My dog and I,* ISO / 

Koauox SAir Can Tisita Henry Smith, 397 , 
wlnin by him. 418 


} 


* On, bold and true,* 376 
OKlMlj^^^^jtasslng the bier, 240, 270; by 

Pauc SmrDAT, at Perth. 405 
Perth, beauty of, 2 Anthor*B description 
of, 4, 439 , High Street, 34, 410 ; Curfew 
Stre^ 34, 441 , glovers of, 56, 441 East 
Port, 75 442, council room, 235, 445; 
Bt. John’s churoh, 241, 270, 446, BUnnen* 
Yards, 273, 449 Karl of Krrol*s lodgings, 
278, 419 , gardens of Dominicans, 

452, North Inch, 40S, Man combat oo, 
413, 453 

Perthshire, beauties of, 1 
Poisoning in the Middle Ages. 182, 444 
Policy, Mrs., housekeeper of Holyrood, x 
Prior, Dominican. Bto AnMlm Prior 
Prondfut^ Mood, her grief. 227 chooses 
Henry Smith to be her cnampion, 214 ; 
before the King. 256 , her ebJlu saved by 
Dwining, 267 , brio^ Henry Smith bis 
armour, 412 

Froudfut^ Oliver, at the rescoa, 39, his 
busy omiousness, 63, on horseback, 76; 
advances upon Devil's Dick, 79 robbed, 
81 hli obagrin, 82 meets Heniy Smith 
with the gl^maiilen, 131; disguised as a 
morriceHlancer, 1S5 teHs talcs to Simon 
Clover 188 ; caught by the morrloe- 
doncers, 101 , takes refuge with Henry 
Smith, 103 murdered, 100 his body 
found, 215; the bler-ordeal with i^ 270 

Qohxlb, Clan, identity of, zxil proposed 
combat at Perth, 140; foud with Clan 
Chattan,305 their territory, 310; arrival 
in Perth, 401 the combat, 414, 4^ 

Kamoest, Sir John, his hand cut olT, 36, 
Ids ring used as evidence, 80, 15G the 
hand exhibited at the cooncU, 142, dls< 
from Rotbsay s service, 156, 
attended by Dwining 172 his com 
mission to Bouthroo, 178 startled from 
sleep, 203; tells a secret to Rotbsay, 
200 ; bis phantasms, il4 ; brought boforo 
the King, 257 ploU against Rotbsay, 
250 1 decoys him to Falkland, 3^*^ 
tions Oatbarine, SAl threatens her 383; 
arrested by Douglas, 388 banged, 301 
Rod iian^ to be taken, 359, 4 j 2 
Jtedmxu} Sir Magnus, 15 
RIsxio s Wood at Holyrood, x 
Robert lU. King, 4; bis Interview with 
Prior Anselm 91 character of, 04 ; bis 
Tiamw 101 fondness for Rotbsay, 103 
promi->e to the Karl of Msreb, 110 pro- 
ddes at Lbo council, 141 , In coosolta 
tlon with Albany, .46; receives Maud 
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Pivuilftito, OW; Jilfl tc'nil.'rncM of ln'^rt, ) 
u5, J'i'i, for hin jwo, *'-tJ i an^tr^ 
/ njniiihl AtbAuj, 127 j 

HotiiBAj, Duki) of, -licoila Catliarim , ■<.( 
taiifj'lit !>/ IJi,'jir> HiiiitJi, S(», ))!■< 
tiouanosa, U2, Bjajrta »ith the tsle* 
imviduii, llfO, 111, lUauUa Dotij;) II, 117, 
forcoa the j?lcc-iu *lil< n upon Hiiirj 
Smith, 121 , ilia tharrctor, 111, llJ, .it 
the roinl council, 111, twita Priori 
Anaolm, IIC, witli the iiiorrlco-il'Uicc’ri, j 
191, intrudoi upon Rnmono, 201. n - j 
pols hfs uickcd suggeiitiona, Jll, pri'- 
inotea Wntkina, 212 , nltonda the iCliu’rf 1 
council, 251 , accused by Pontliroii, -*70, 
placed imdor J^rrol’s chu'jje, 27», lunda 
for Kamorny, 352 , decoved to balklnnd, 
355, meets tiiu glee mnldcu on tho Tnj, 
3G1 , dlspuised •« tlio Duclicss, 3tA, 
Eceuo with Catharine Glover, lu 

tho duugeou, 375 , fed by Calli irlno 
Glover and tho gloe-maldou, 37S, his 
death, 383, 129, 151 
Royal marriages, Scottish, 5, 151, 139 
Euthvou, XV 

‘ Bt JonNSTOSi’a hunt la up,' 210, tH 
St llacgrider, 13 

St Yalentlno’a tvo, C , morumg, 31, 17 
Sanctuary, privilege of, 99 
Senior, Mr , bla criticism of tite novel, 138 
Shoolbrod, Luckie, objects to tho glto- 


mifdill, 1'’0, VS'iiKi dirtl to '■-■0 C* itha- 

Jlltri UIun f, 

bll.>lM-.liii!. loili 1>>.311 
^mitl', II, iir> if, nr) tiu'hmith 

Hmuth-s'Ui IJ, St* p) cn, _j* 1, -jl 
S«rui.r >, 'W, 1 1 * 

Hpornii, 51. 1*1 
b*icli.lcr, 190 III 

Tar, RUer, 1, lU, 312, 317 
Thi, ger f Ami conn rs. It'l, IIJ 
full eg in, 5)7, 5V> 

Tom an Leiurh, lull, JIT 
ToniioC of tho 0 il , 121 
'loripiil of the Oaif, 5/7, hii sons’ demon* 
btritlon on ttiii IjUi , 317, refuses to 
credit >_iclifn’i* confix i'Ui, 3H, his pro* 
imaol to free liim from tlie right, 1I9, 
Ills duioiioii, 117, di ith, l-'d 

‘ VimsLrij lAkonc, , thin and b iro,' 2Ci* 

! IVAniTce, Mieh-ul, 3D 
IValbce, Sir lULuii, encounter with the 
Redltoiir, 72 

WardUu, Artlihieiiop, 9C, 5)1, 150 
^Vatkuu, Will, 212 , 

Wicks of Baiglte, o, 138 ? 

W'jntouu, nuotoJ, xxlh, 113, 1^30 

‘ its, thou.m.i>st sigh,’ 3oJ* 




